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SHO RT STO RI ES. 


MIKE MORAN—BULL-FIGHTER. 
BY A. D. TEMPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


Mr. Temple writes: ‘This story is true in every detail. 


Moran was my room-mate in Trapuato, 


Mexico, in 1890, and both he and Tom Foley, who is mentioned, told me more than once of 
the bull-fight and its attendant circumstances.’ 


JN the “’nineties ” everybody on the 
Mexican Central knew Mike Moran. 
He was a gigantic young Irish- 
American, standing about six foot 
three in his stockings, and propor- 
tioned like a Hercules. 

He had worked his way up from coal-passer 
to fireman, from fireman to freight engine-driver, 
and from freight to passenger. Promotion was 
rapid twenty years ago on the Mexican Central. 

Mike’s grand coup, that made his name known 
from E] Paso to Oaxaca, was made when, as a 
“cub” engine-driver, he was in charge of a 
gravel train during the construction of the 
Sullivan Road, now known as the Mexican 
National. 

It happened at Acambovo, which was then the 
end of the line. The town was “ wide open,” 
as they say, with gambling, drinking, and bull- 
fighting as the standard amusements of the 
rollicking crowd of well-paid adventurers who 
were rapidly pushing the road to completion 
with the vim and energy that characterize the 
American working man wherever he may be 
found. 

The usual Sunday afternoon bull-fight found 
Mike, or “ Don Miguel,” as the admiring peons 
of his gravel train called him, with 4 load of vino 
under his belt, which he carried with ease and 
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dignity, as became his stature and position, 
although there was enough of it to have put 
three smaller men asleep or crazy drunk. 

The first bull came into the ring and, after 
passing through the usual tests of pica, capa, 
and banderilla, was deftly killed by the chief 
bull-fighter, or matador, with one thrust through 
the heart. 

It was all done in the most approved style of 
the art, but Mike, who had once worked in a 
slaughter-house in Kansas City, viewed the 
whole proceedings with contempt and disdain. 

“ That ain’t no way to kill a bull !” he growled. 
“ Let me get in that ring, and I’ll show ’em how 
we do it in Kansas City.” 

No sooner thought of than done. He forced 
his way into the enclosure which in every bull- 
ring serves as a sort of green-room for the per- 
formers, and, walking up to the picador, who 
was already mounted and ready to go into the 
ring, calmly pulled him from the saddle, regard- 
less of the indignant protests and threats of the 
man and his fellow-performers. Then, dressing 
himself in the picador’s costume, which he plucked 
from its rightful owner very much as one picks 
a chicken, Mike leaped into the saddle and, lance 
in hand, rode out into the ring, where his train- 
crew of Mexican shovel experts recognized him 
by his great bulk and received him with storms 
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* He grasped a born in esch band.” 


of applause. ‘The legitimate and duly accredited 
bull-fighters looked on in a state of semi-stupe- 
faction from the green-room door. 

The bull was a good one, and appeared to be 
suffering from a distinct grievance as he rushed 
into the ring like a roaring lion. 

Mike’s huge bulk on the starveling, weak- 
kneed mustang was the most prominent object 
that met his eyes, and without a moment’s loss 
of time he charged. 

In an instant the sharp point of the garocha 
(lance) was in his shoulder, and Mike gracefully 


and easily—thanks to his wonderful strength— 
held the bull off, although his mount had a narrow 
escape from a fall. 

“Viva Don Miguel, nuestro maquinista!” 
howled the gravel-train gang in chorus. ‘“‘ Bully 
for you, Jumbo !”’ shouted Tom Foley, a fellow 
Irish-American, above the din. 

“Stick him agin, Moike! Stick him agin!” 
came in rich, sonorous accents from Paddy 
Cafferty, the boss of the steam-shovel outfit, 
while the rest of the crowd gave vent to yells of 
inarticulate enthusiasm 
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Discomfited by the sharp reception he had 
met with, the bull retired a few yards and there 
stood pawing and tossing his head, half- 
frightened by the pandemonium on all sides of 
him. Mike, gracefully raising both hat and 
lance in salute, acknowledged the applause that 
was being showered upon him. 

Quick as a flash the bull saw his chance, 
rushed in under his guard, and threw horse and 
rider over his back, the horse, in falling, pinning 
Mike to the ground by his left leg. 

Fortunately Mike was unhurt, although the 
poor horse was finished. As the bull retired 
slightly with lowered head, preparatory to 
another charge, Mike extricated himself with a 
mighty pull from beneath his fallen charger and 
stood up. There was no time either to run or 
dodge. The bull had the right of way, and was 
coming “ with the throttle wide open,” as Mike 
described it afterwards. A head-on collision, 
or something very like it, was bound to happen 


in less than a second. But Mike was equal to 
the occasion. 

As the bull’s horns came within reach of his 
long arms, he grasped a horn in each hand and 
with a lightning-like side twist, impossible to 
describe and requiring both Herculean strength 
and great skill to accomplish, threw the animal 
to the ground with a broken neck ! 

Amidst round after round of wild applause, 
while money, cigars, silk handkerchiefs, and even 
sombreros were thrown into the ring by the 
enthusiastic devotees of bull-fighting, Mike 
placed his foot on the head of the fallen monarch 
of the range and, laying one hand on his breast 
and raising the other aloft in graceful imitation 
of the Spanish bull-fighters’ custom, turned 
inquiringly towards the judge’s stand. The judge 
nodded graciously, and a moment after the crier 
announced that the dead bull was the property 
of “Don Miguel,” for his prowess in having 
performed an unheard-of feat in bull-fighting. 


ROUGH-AND-READY JUSTICE. 
BY MRS. STELLA NORMAND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED HOLMES. 
“This story was told to me by ‘Snake’ himself,” writes the authoress, ‘and the events happened in 


1905 or 1906. 


T have altered the names of places concerned, but otherwise the narrative is exactly 


as related.” 


4 


a > T was evidently a noisy night at the 

NM Tivoli, the one and only saloon of 
1; | the lone Saskatchewan lumber-camp, 
PQee) and as “Snake” swung open the 
"door he experienced a thrill of 
surprise at the roar of voices, raised and angry, 
that greeted him. Some dispute of a graver sort 
must be going on, and he, as fire-ranger, the only 
man in the wild neighbourhood of Moose Creek 
holding some sort of official position, would prob- 
ably be called upon to adjudicate. 

He glanced round the chinked-log room. One 
solitary man was playing at the faro-table, the 
roulette-ball was not spinning ; but round the 
roaring stove the men of the camp were collected. 

“ Halloa, Snake !”’ was his greeting. ‘‘ You’re 
a sight for sore eyes, and just the man we wanted 
to settle this trouble. Two of the boys have just 
brought in a poor beggar of an Indian, very 
nearly dead, with one leg chopped off, and we 
want to know how to punish the Yankee 
millionaire who took on the redskin to cut him 
a way through the forests, and then left him 
to die like a pig.” 

Other voices chimed in with muttered threats 
and curses, 

“T vote we follow up the rascal’s trail instanter, 
and shoot him with one of his own fancy 
guns,” growled a burly French-Canadian. 


| 
cy 


“Snake” quickly grasped what had taken 
place. This sort of incident, near the Canadian 
and American border, was not infrequent, and 
must be put a stop to. The callous Chicago 
pork-packer on a pleasure-trip must be taught a 
lesson that he wouldn't forget. A plan must be 
thought of, to be put into practice next day. 
To-night the boys were “ seeing red,” for it was 
a story that roused the blood of anyone who liked 
fair play, and no one likes that better and enforces 
it more, in his own rough-and-ready way, than 
the Western Canadian. 

“Snake” hadn’t got his name for nothing, 
but for his skill in running and following up a 
trail ; also for his way of striking when he had 
to strike, and of hitting the spot. His peaceful 
revenge on the unsuspecting son of Uncle Sam 
was already thought out. 

All eyes were now turned in his direction, 
waiting to hear his solution of the difficulty. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ what trail was that brutal 
son of a gun proposing to take? Surely the 
Indian knows?” 

“Yes, he does,” replied Jean Labiniére, the 
burly French-Canadian. “ He was intending to 
hit Log Creek to-night, and to camp on the top 
of Crow’s Foot Pass to-morrow at noon.” 

“Well, I guess if we start off at 5 a.m. to- 
morrow—and we travel twice as fast as he 
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does—then we ought to catch up his high and 
mightiness somewhere about midday, and we'll 
butter his bread for him in a way not at all to 
his liking. You, Labby, and you, Tim Hegan, 
can come along with me. And now I guess we’d 
better all turn in. So long, boys !” 

And “Snake” turned on his heel and made 
for his shanty, rolled himself up in his double 


“Snake ” and his two pals were up and off 
with the dawn, carrying enough food for the 
day, and rifles in case they were delayed and had 
to forage for their food. ‘Their trail led straight 
into the forest, impregnable and sinister-looking 
in the distance, but showing wonderful masses 
of pale yellow and the reddest of blood-red 
when the sun rose and shone through, for winter 


“The ‘Snake’ proceeded to open the stores.” 


Indian blanket, and was soon sleeping the sleep 
of the just. 

His word was more or less law in the little 
community, and the men soon left the Tivoli 
and dispersed to their respective quarters, and 
Moose Creek sank into peace and quiet, except 
for the occasional weird howl of a timber wolf on 
his nightly prowl. 


had given the woodlands their first frosty kiss. 
Every now and then they came across a stretch 
of dead pines that a forest fire had robbed of 
their beauty, or a small clearing where two or 
three rough log huts nestled together and called 
themselves a lumber-camp. 

After a couple of hours’ marching the forest 
started thinning out, and the way led steeply 
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downhill. Soon they emerged from the woods, 
and the trail ran down into a cool green valley, 
with a mountain torrent rushing along it, leaping 
from boulder to boulder. Here they had a rest 
and their breakfast of cold beans and bacon, 
with cold tea to wash it down. 

Their meal was soon over, and like giants 
refreshed they started on the stiff climb up the 
other side of the valley, which really constituted 
the beginning of Crow’s Foot Pass. The rest 
of their way would lie chiefly uphill. Their 
quarry, they knew, was ahead of them, as they 
had twice come upon evidences of him, in the 
shape of discarded empty preserve-tins and the 
smouldering ashes of a camp-fire. At noon they 
found themselves more than three-quarters of the 
way up the pass, and an hour later they saw, a 
little way above them, a traveller’s shanty which 
marked the top of it. There they would find 
their Yankee friend, probably enjoying a siesta 
after his morning climb and his appetising lunch, 
which would not differ much from the meal he 
was accustomed to daily in Chicago. 

Sure enough, there he was, comfortably 
stretched out in the shade of a cool larch- 
tree, and their arrival entirely failed to rouse 
him. 

A few feet away lay his kit, which “ Snake ” 
promptly swooped down on, and, with a gesture 
to the others and a mutter under his breath of 
“ Quietly does it, boys,” he proceeded to open and 
examine it. As he had expected, all sorts of 
luxuries were to be found there—compressed 
meat tablets and soup extracts, tinned tongue 
and canned fruits, a flask of whisky, an elegant 
knife and spoon and fork, a set of cooking 
utensils in plated silver, and all the expensive 
nicknacks of a certain type of American million- 
aire on a so-called camping-trip in the wilds. 

A tin-opener was quickly forthcoming, and 
“Snake ” proceeded to open the stores. Soon 
peaches, pears, tongues, meats, biscuits, and all 
the eatables were consigned to the winds, to be 
speedily carried off by the ever-ready scavenging 
crows. 

Labby and Tim Hegan at once grasped the 

’s’? revenge, and set to work 


gist of ‘‘ Snake’s 
manfully to do their share. They: poured the 


whisky away and buried the swagger cooking- 
pots; they appropriated the “ sportsman’s ” 
gencrous supply of cigarettes and tobacco, and 
rolled up his changes of shirts and collars to 
take back to Moose Creek as trophies. Then they 
turned to “Snake” for further orders. His 
part as avenging destroyer was soon accomplished, 
and it now remained to enlighten the sleeping 
enemy as to the reason for this wholesale destruc- 
tion of his property. A pencil and a grimy sheet 
of paper were produced, and the three men’s 
heads were closely bent over it. In ten minutes 
the epistle was concocted, and this is how it 
Tan :— 

“ Honourep Sir,—We, the undersigned, have 
no doubt as to your being a big bug in your native 
city, but we would just like to point out that up 
here you ain’t but an insect, and a poisonous one 
at that. The boys of Moose Creek found your 
half-dead guide that you had deserted, and were 
for coming after you instanter, but decided you 
weren’t worth dirtying the hands for. We have 
decided, instead, to give you a first-class taste 
of Western justice, mixed up with a real sample 
of what roughing it means. First you'll notice 
we have reduced your kit considerable. Secondly, 
the crows have had an unexpected feed, and you 
won’t get any blooming indigestion walking on 
too fulla stomach. Thirdly, we advise you to take 
a powerful long walk—namely, the eighty-mile 
trail to Arrowhead Camp. The water in your 
high-toned whisky-flask will keep your thirst 
down if taken in small doses. Lastly, we don’t 
advocate your hitting the shorter trail back 
to Moose Camp, as you would sure find it 
unhealthy at present.—Your respectful servants, 
SNAKE, LaBBy, Tim.” 

This missive “ Snake ” pinned to the remnants 
of the American’s kit, and, with a subdued 
chuckle and a ‘So long, matey—pleasant 
dreams ” to the still sleeping figure, he and his 
two fellow-conspirators slipped back home on 
the forty-mile trail they had travelled. 

Moose Camp never heard another whisper 
concerning the Yankee, but some of the “ boys” 
would have given a year’s pay to have been at 
the Pass when he read that letter and e: amined 
his kit. 


Witha a Camera i in Egypt. 


Y A. W. CUTLER. 


Egypt may be tourist-ridden and many of its inhabitants mere seekers after ‘‘ baksheesh,” 
but there are still numerous quaint and curious things to be seen there—even within a few miles 


of Cairo, as Mr. Cutler’s pictures abundantly prove. 


Some of his experiences while securing 


these photographs were distinctly amusing. 


ARRIVED at Cairo one afternoon 
in the middle of February, after an 
exceedingly cold, rough, and gene- 
rally disagreeable sea-voyage from 
Liverpool. Here in Cairo it was 
warm and delightful, and the sun shone brightly 
from a cloudless sky, Outside the corner ca/és 
convivial crowds were seated at small round 
tables, exchanging yarns and fancy drinks, 
while on the verandas of the big hotels visitors, 
in summer attire, lounged in easy-chairs, idly 
amused by the long-gowned native street- 
venders, with their eternal offerings of scarabs, 
mummies, stuffed camels, and postcards: News- 
boys, similarly attired in the loose cotton gown 
of the country, were persuading everybody who 
looked English 
to buy the 
latest copy of 
a London 
newspaper 
“only six days 
of age!” 
Wherever the 
tide of tourist- 
travel flows in 
large volume 
there is a 
strong ten- 
dency for old 
ways and. cus- 
toms to give 
place to new. 
This is speci- 
ally noticeable 
in Cairo, and 
one’s first im- 
pressions may 
in consequence 
be somewhat 
disappointing. 
In the native 
quarters of the 
city, however 
—notably the 


much the same as they were five hundred 
years agoormore. You will see here the workers 
in gold, brass, and copper, the silk-weavers with 
their ancient looms, the woodworkers, and the 
makers of scent, all engaged in performing their 
manifold duties practically as did their fore- 
fathers. 

One of the most curious sights which I beheld 
in Cairo was men ironing with their feet ! 
They had not been mixing their drinks; it is 
simply a custom of the country. These men 
were employed 
in the native 
tailoring estab- 
lishments. Ex- 
cept for a long 


The water-venders of Cairo—They carry the fluid in goatskins, and make house-to-house visitations. 
From a Photograph. 


bazaars— 


things are very 


N 


iron handle, the irons were 
shaped like the ordinary 
flat-iron, only larger. A 
solid block of wood rested 
on the top of the iron, and 
on this the men placed 
one foot, guiding the iron 
in the direction desired 
by means of the handle. 
For the sake of conveni- 
ence the ironing - boards 
were raised only a few 
inches above the ground. 
The men ironed with great 
rapidity, and, however 
strange the method may 
seem to our ideas, it 
certainly does the work 
very well and expedi- 
tiously. 

Perhaps the most 
ancient custom to be seen 
in Cairo, or anywhere else 
in Egypt, is that of pur- 
veying water in earthen 
jars and goatskins. The 
first thing to attract my 
attention in coming 
up from the station at 
Cairo was an old water- 
vender in Rip Van 
Winkle rags, which 
descended only to the 
knee, where they hung 
literally at loose ends ; 
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A topsy-turvy notion—Men in a tai 
From a@ Pi 


his legs and feet were bare. Slung over one 
shoulder, he carried a water-jar of antique 
pattern, bound with the peculiar network 
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of cording which, for some mysterious reason, 
invariably embellishes a pot of preserved ginger. 
In his hand he held two small brass plates, which 
he kept clinking together, and when thirsty folks 
stopped him from time to time for a quencher he 
would lean over and catch the water in a cup 
of ancient design as it descended from the 
uncorked mouth of the old jar. These water- 
men always carry a couple of brass plates in 
one hand, and as you go along the street you 
hear, ever and anon, the clinkety - clink - clink- 
clash! which announces the proximity of a water- 
seller. 

In wandering about the streets, especially in 
the poorer native quarters, I would often see 
these old fellows handing out drinks to passers-by 
without payment. Poor folks cannot afford to 
work for nothing, so I made inquiries about this 
apparent giving away of water, and found that it 
involved a pretty custom. When a rich man 
dies he not infrequently leaves a sum of money 
to one of these water-venders—one, doubtless, 
whom he can trust—with instructions that he 
shall give free drinks to the very poor, these 
donations to continue until their equivalent in 
money left for the purpose has been exhausted. 

Water carried in these earthen jars is generally 
used only for drinking ; goatskins are employed 
for conveying washing-water to the native 
houses where there is no running water. Early 


in the morning you may see numbers of men 
going down to the river with their goatskins, 
which they fill by means of a leather bag, 
carried for the purpose. I photographed a 
group of them one morning down by the Nile. 
Many more than I could use wanted to get into 
the picture, as they knew it meant baksheesh, 
and, as in the case of almost every photograph I 
took, there was some little difficulty in preserving 
the peace. 

However modernized Cairo is, or will become, 
rural Egypt remains the same to-day as it has 
been for countless generations. One of the 
quaintest sights out in the country is a native 
wedding. I was fortunate in seeing two of 
them, one from a train and the other while 
walking near the village of Heliopolis, which is 
the site of the ancient city of On, mentioned in 
the Bible. The bride and bridegroom were 
completely screened from the public gaze by a 
canopied arrangement on the back of a camel. 
It looked like an immense ottoman, adorned 
with a cover illuminated by gorgeous patterns. 
The erratic and alarming way in which it bobbed 
up and down, this way and that, must have 
greatly enhanced the pleasure of the happy 
couple inside. This camel was followed by the 
bridal party—all women—seated on a long 
train of camels, each camel supporting two 
women. The great, clumsy creatures (the 


A native wedding in Upper Egypt—The bride and bridegroom are shut 
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camels, not the women !) were almost enveloped 
in immense rugs, on the top of which, appa- 
rently, a feather-bed had been deposited, and 
on this the ladies squatted, giving vent every 
few moments to a prolonged shrill trill, which I 
gathered was intended for a festive song. 
Altogether the incongruity of the spectacle was 
exceedingly comical. 
Some of my best 
photographs were taken 
near the village of Marg, 
about six miles from 
Cairo. Through the 
courtesy of a gentleman 
who showed me a great 
deal of kindness 
during my stay 
in Cairo, escort- 
ing me on one 
or two of my 


trips, I secured ia 

a most interest- 3 

ing photograph here d 

of an old man work- > ay 
2 


ing a potter’s wheel 
of the original pat- 
tern, dating back 
to the days of 
Joseph. This old 
fellow had his place 
of business in a 
small hut, situated 


2 


dan 
A 


Just as in the days of Joseph—A potter and his wheel on the outskirts of the Sahara. 
From a Photograph. 
close to a grove of palm 
trees on the edge of the 
Sahara Desert. The roof 
of the hut was supported 
by the trunk of a palm tree 
and thatched with corn- 
stalks. The old man sat on 
a plank of wood stretched 
across a roughly-dug hole 
in the ground, and with his 
right foot spun around a 
disc of wood, pierced through 
the centre by a wooden 
shaft, pointed at the bottom 
and revolving in a wooden 
socket fixed in the ground. 
This shaft connected at the 
summit with a much smaller 


‘up in the decorated structure on the back of the leading camel. (Photograph disc. On this a quantity 
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of clay was placed, moistened with water, the 
wheels were then set in motion, and, by dexterous 
manipulation of the harids, beautifully-fashioned 
pots were quickly turned out. Potters’ wheels 
of this description are not unknown in England 
and elsewhere, but 
it is rarely that 
all the surround- 
ings are so much 
in keeping as in 
this case. 

On our way to 
the old potter’s 
hut we had been 
followed byseveral 
boys from the vil- 
lage. Arrived at 
the hut, they 
promptly volun- 
teered their ser- 
vices in the taking 
of the photograph. 
One helped me to 
put up my tri- 
pod, another held 
my camera mean- 
while, a third held 
the case, and still another took charge of my 
cigar, which I had laid aside for a moment, and 
whenever I moved to secure a better vantage 
point for the photograph he followed me with 
the cigar firmly grasped in his hand. After the 
photograph had been taken he presented me 


From a) 


An Arab village near Cairo— All the rubbish is thrown on the roof, where the 
people sleep on hot nights! (P 


A oo-operative feast—Egyptian boys chewing sugar-cane. 


with the mangled remains of the cigar, and 
calmly demanded baksheesh. The other boys 
likewise requested remuneration for the great 
help they had rendered. 

I did not feel that I could comply with these 
requests, but later 
on some of the 
boys were able to 
earn a few piastres 
by posing for me 
in another picture. 
I had _ observed 
that the popular 
sweetmeat 
amongst the chil- 
dren was sugar- 
cane. So I pur- 
chased a long stick 
of the cane in the 
village, and then 
returned to the 
palm-grove afore- 
mentioned, where 
I lined up four or 
five of the boys, 
gave them the 
cane, and snapped 
them as they were chewing it—all in a row. 
There is a suggestion here for the various 
schools in our own country which have 
recently taken up the important matter of the 
care of the teeth of the scholars. Surely a section 
of sugar-cane religiously chewed at the end of 


hotograph. 
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every meal would prove a most effective and 
welcome means of cleansing the teeth ! 
Egyptian village life is quaint and interesting. 
The houses are crude, one-storeyed structures of 
sun-baked mud, with possibly a couple of tiny 
square holes cut in the wall for ventilation. 
Each home consists of a single room, absolutely 
devoid of furniture, one or two drinking-jars 
and cooking utensils being usually the only 
articles to be seen. The roofs of these hovels 
are thatched with corn-stalks, and 
for some unaccountable reason all 
the household rubbish is dumped 
on the roof! For this purpose a 


An extraordinary bed-chamber—In these huge mud pots the Arab families sleep during the summer in order to escape the snakes 
From a. and scorpions. 


ladder may frequently be seen reclining against 
the side of the house. From a distance a 
village is apt to look like an immense rubbish 
heap. These primitive erections are inhabited 
solely by the fellaheen, as Egyptian peasants 
are called. From early morn till sundown the 
men are out working in the fields, while the 
womenfolk spend most of the day squatting 
outside in the sun at the threshold of their 
homes—to which, by the way, the pigs and 
chickens have free access. At night the whole 


family sleeps on the hard earth floor of the 
wretched dwelling, except during the summer, 
when I was told that they adjourned to the 
roof, sleeping peacefully amid the accumulation 
of rotting rubbish which is thrown there from 
time to time. A sanitary inspector would 
speedily die of overwork or a broken heart 
in one of these villages. 

In some of the Arab villages the arrangements 
for sleeping are even more unconventional than 
those mentioned above. Huge cup-like struc- 
tures, made of mud, are built out in the open, away 
from the houses, and into these the babies are 
frequently placed during the day, and often 
the entire family sleep in them 
at night. The idea is to escape 
the numerous snakes and scor- 
pions which abound during the 
great heat of the summer. 

One morning I went, in com- 
pany with a Cairo dragoman, 
to a village just beyond Marg. 
My visit here excited the atten- 
tion of the entire community. 
We had scarcely arrived when 
a man appeared on the roof 
of one of the houses, and in 
stentorian tones delivered what 
sounded like a proclamation. 
It turned out to be the call for 
prayer, it being noon ; and my 
dragoman, beingagood Moham- 
medan, excused himself for a 
few minutes in order that he 
might goand pray. Meanwhile, 
I ate the frugal lunch I had 
brought with me, under the 
admiring gaze of a crowd of 


(Photograph. 


women and children, for the uniqueness of the 
scene proved too much for the curiosity of the 
former, and from every doorway and village 
corner I observed women gazing intently in my 
direction, their heads completely covered except 
for the eyes and nose. My seat was the stump of 
an old palm tree, and every time I moved to 
get a more comfortable position the children 
shrank back in awe, only to close in again when 
they found that nothing happened. 

When Abdul returned from his devotions I 
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was still surrounded by half the village, the 
advent of a camera-man being obviously a very 
Tare event. My dragoman seemed to enjoy the 
experience, and with great good nature answered 
the questions which were showered upon him 
from all sides. 

Lunch over, I started on a tour of the village, 
in which practically all the inhabitants joined. 
Presently Abdul touched me on the shoulder 
and inquired, ‘‘ You like to take she?” I 
looked round, and perceived, some distance up 
one of the long, narrow streets of the village, a 
woman seated on the ground outside one of 
the mud structures. The only visible part of 
this good dame was one hand, with which she 
was pushing to and fro, with a peculiar jerky 
motion, a goatskin, full of something, suspended 
from a stout cord attached to a large nail, which 
had been driven into 
asection of palm tree 
Testing against the 
house. My dragoman 
explained that the 
good lady was mak- 
ing butter. Of course 
I was anxious to 
secure a photograph 
of this interesting 
operation; but it was 
many minutes before 
the woman would 
consent to remain 
still enough to allow 
of my making the 
necessary exposure, 
and, although the 
heat was intense, she 
refused to remove 
from her head the 
heavy black shawl 
which enveloped it. 
Just beforethe photo- 
graph was taken an 
other woman, carry- 
ing her child astride 
over the left 
shoulder, after 
the custom of the 
country, boldly 
stepped into the 
field of the 
camera, not ke- 
cause she speci- 
ally wished to be 
taken, but be- 
cause of the bak- 
sheesh to which 
she thought this 
entitled her ! 


An Arab woman making butter in a goatskin—She refused to be photographed with her head uncovered. 


Amongst other objects of interest which excited 
my attention here was a very large tent, decorated 
with strange designs worked in coloured wools, 
situated on the outskirts of the village. Upon 
making inquiries, my dragoman informed me that 
it was a mourner’s tent. When a member of a 
man’s family died he would repair to this tent, 
and his friends and relatives would come and 
condole with him. 

The Egyptians have many curious customs in 
connection with the burial of their dead and the 
healing of the sick. At every Moslem funeral, 
for instance, there are hired mourners, varying 
in number according to the wealth of the 
deceased. These funerals are always headed 
by old blind men, carrying long staffs in their 
hands and wailing 
loudly. They are 
followed by the rela- 
tives and friends of 
the deceased, and 
thencomes the coffin. 
This is succeeded by 
two or three of the 
native flat carts, 
common to Cairo, 
filled with women 
mourners. Mourn- 
ing, in fact, is quite 
a profession amongst 
the women. Every 
day you may see 
groups of them 
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From a Photograph. 
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squatting on the ground outside the hospital at 
Cairo, waiting to be hired for a funeral. I re- 


member taking a snapshot of a funeral one day. 
It was headed, as usual, by the old blind men 
As I came down off the 


with their long staffs. 
bank from which I 
had taken the photo- 
graph the last man 
carrying the bier was 
just passing — and 
the villain held out 
his hand and 
murmured “ Bak- 
sheesh 1!” 

From time to time 
the relatives of a 
dead man visit the 
burial - ground in 
which he is interred 
bringing with them 
quantities of food, 
which they leave 
behind for the con- 
sumption of the soul 
of the deceased. 

Attempts are made to destroy the power of 
the evil spirit who sends sickness or death to a 
household. With this end in view prayers and 
offerings are made to patron saints at Certain 
places in Cairo and throughout the country. 
On the great, massive doors of the Bal-el- 
Zuweyla Gate, in the heart of the bazaars of 
Cairo, you may observe bits of silk, cotton, and 
scraps of cloth wound around the large iron 
rivets which cover the front of the door. 
These modest gifts are supposed to secure the 
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A mourners’ tent on the outskirts of an Arab village—When a member 
of a man’s family dies he stations himself in thi 
ants come and condole with him. 


favour of the saint who is believed to reside 
behind these ponderous doors, and all day long 
men, women, and even children come to this 
door and supplicate the good saint-to aid them 
in their hour of need, not forgetting, of course, 
to leave behind them 
some such inexpen- 
sive offering as the 
ones described. 

Near the village of 
Marg there is a sacred 
tree, one of many 
such, festooned with 
an extraordinary col- 
lection of rags. When 
a poor woman’s hus- 
band is ill she comes 
to this tree, bringing 
with her a bit of her 
man’s gown. This she 
fastens on the sacred 
tree, taking there- 
from one of the 
numerous bits of rag 
with which the tree 
is covered. She then returns home with 
this scrap of cloth, sets it alight, and then 
extinguishes the flame. While it is still smoulder- 
ing the sick man stands over it, and the sacred 
fumes, as they ascend, are supposed to cure 
him of his illness. 

“Few places around Cairo offer so much of 
interest as Badrachein. Within a mile or so 
of the village are the ruins of the prehistoric city 
of Memphis, excavated by Professor Petrie, 
the well-known Egyptologist, whose residence is 


is tent and the inhabit- 
(Photograph. 
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situated near the ruins amid a beautiful grove of 
palm trees. Here, too, you may see the two 
gigantic colossi of Rameses II., each forty feet 
long. Badrachein is one of the starting-points 
for Sakkara, where the subterranean tombs, 
covered with the fascinating carvings and 
inscriptions of the ancient Egyptians, and the 
famous Step Pyramid—the oldest in Egypt— 
prove perennial attractions. 

My object in going to Badrachein was to see 
the native market, which is held here every 
Wednesday. A striking feature of this market 
is the scaffolds of the meat-venders. The meat 
is suspended from the scaffold by huge iron hooks, 
and the venders squat down on the ground 
beneath, roaring out the merits of the dangling 
carcasses ; but as these are usually covered with 
dust, sand, and flies prospective customers have 
perforce to take much of what is said for granted. 

So enormous were the crowds around these 


The great market at Badrachein— Notice the curious structures used 


native butchers that it was some time before 
I could discover a place from which to take a 
snapshot. Finally I pressed into service a 
demure-looking donkey, tethered to the iron 
fencing which bordered the market. If the 
donkey would allow me to stand on its back I 
could take the photograph. It was necessary 
to loose His Highness in order to get him into 
the right position, and as I started to do this a 
little: girl sitting near by began to cry bitterly. 
The donkey obviously belonged to her, and she 
thought I was going to run off with it! My 
dragoman tried to pacify her, while I heartlessly 
continued with my task. Meanwhile, a crowd 
of open-mouthed natives gathered around us, 
and I was surprised that they did not make the 
slightest effort to frustrate my apparent desire 
to steal the donkey. At last the photograph 
was taken, but the donkey, unaccustomed to so 
much attention, had become restive, and had to 
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by the meat-sellers. — (PAotograph. 


be held, and I on him, before 
this desired result was 
achieved. When I returned 
the little beast to his original 
place and presented the weep- 
ing maid with a piastre, her 
tears gave way to smiles, and 
she wanted me to do it all 
over again — for another 
piastre ! 

Of course the trip to make 
from Cairo is to the Pyramids. 
They are situated about seven 
miles from the city, and you 
may go there by camel, 
donkey, carriage, automobile, 
or—tell it not to Amenhotep 
I. or Queen Hatshepsut !—by 
street -car. Pyramids and 


street-cars! Throughout m: 
Vol xxx.—2. mB y 
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wanderings in many parts of Egypt I did 
not run across such a painful blend of 
ancient and modern as this. A_ pill 
advertisement slapped on the face of the 
Sphinx would have been, scarcely more 
distressing. c 

The Pyramids of Ghizeh have much the 
same effect upon the new arrival as the 
Falls of Niagara, in that you do not at 
first grasp their full majesty and magnifi- 
cence. Neither does the wonder of it all 
slowly dawn upon you until you pause to 
think of the mystery involved in the sym- 
metrical placing of those gigantic blocks 
of stone one on the top of another without 
the aid of machinery, the length of time 
it must have taken, and the thousands of 
lives sacrificed ere the work was completed. 
Every time you go to the Pyramids you 
become more impressed, and the oftener 
you go the more you want to go. Thus a 
trip to the Pyramids is usually a daily 
event. 

One afternoon I took the car there. 
About midway to the Pyramids I spied, 
far out in the fields, a fellah ploughing 
with a camel and a buffalo. This was too 
choice a photographic morsel to let slip, so 


A quaint team. (Photograph. 
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From a) An evening scene near the Pyramids. 


I got off at the next station and walked 
back over the fields until I came to this 
unique trio. While taking the photograph a 
crowd of rough-looking fellows gathered from I 
do not know where. The photograph taken, I 
paid the fellah for the slight inconvenience to 
which I had put him, whereupon the assembled 
onlookers promptly advanced the usual plea 
for baksheesh. After a while they desisted, all 
except one man, who followed me as I walked 
away, grabbing hold of me every few moments 
and furiously demanding money to which he 
was in no way entitled. It was only when I 
stopped suddenly and, thrusting my hand into 
my hip-pocket, threatened to shoot him if he 
laid hands on me again that he allowed me 
to continue on my way. As I possessed no 
revolver it was a pretty good bluff, but perhaps 
rather a needlessly serious course to have pursued. 


The hour of prayer. 


(Photograph. 


The Pyramids at sunset present one of the 
most peaceful and enchanting scenes imaginable. 
The best place from which to view the sunset is 
the village of Kaffra, about a mile from the 
venerable piles. 

My last photograph shows an Arab at prayer, 
almost under the shadow of the three Pyramids. 
I had the good fortune to secure this photo- 
graph on the occasion of one of many visits 
to the Pyramids. It was taken just after 
sundown. There was not another living soul 
in sight. Amid the silence of the great desert 
this man was engrossed in his devotions. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
Mohammedan, he is certainly faithful in the 
matter of prayer. No matter where he may be, 
you will see him down on his knees at noon and 
at sunset, regardless of the presence of 
curious individuals who may have no 
sympathy with him or his religion. Altogether 
this photograph represents one of the 
most impressive scenes which I witnessed 
during my sojourn in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 


(Photograph. 


fj WAS sitting on the open veranda of 
the Dutch Club at Toya Harom, 
listening in a dazed way to the con- 
versation. There were twelve people 
all talking at once. The night was 
still, and the uproar rose and fell like the note 
of a thunderstorm. I was the only Britisher 
present—in fact, I, my wife, and our baby were 
the only British people in the district. I had 
been a year in Java, and the queer mixed language 
of the mostly Eurasian population was still 
practically unintelligible tome. _I fell to wonder- 
ing what our tiny community had to talk about, 
for little happened in Toya Harom to make 
gossip. 

Still the stream of talk flowed on. The men 
leant back in easy chairs, puffed enormous clouds 
of strong Sumatra tobacco-smoke, and bawled 
in the vernacular for refreshment. The women 
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A weird story from Java. “It was told to me,” 
writes the author, “by an Australian, travelling 
by a Dutch packet through the Java Sea; and 
from my own experience of native occultism 
while resident in Java, I can corroborate a great 
deal of it. The natives credit certain men with 
mysterious powers, and the Dutch both believe 
in and fear their potency for harm. Whether 
the narrator was the victim of a trick, the shawl 
being manipulated with a string, is an explana- 
tion I would not have dared to offer at the time 
the story was told.” 


rocked gently, talked loudly, and fanned them- 
selves vigorously. The native “boys” crept 
around the chairs, proffering drinks on their 
knees, and crawling out bent double. Outside 
not a leaf stirred. The dim silhouette of a huge 
waringin tree filled the sky, and now and then a 
light twinkled down the road and a dark figure 
went silently past. The little gas-lighted circle 
of uncertain nationalities and their uproar of 
talk struck a wonderfully grotesque note amidst 
the tremendous quiet of the night. 

Suddenly a little shower of stones tinkled on 
the roof above, as if they had fallen straight 
from the sky. There was a momentary hush in 
the hurricane of conversation, and each man 
looked queerly at his neighbour. I observed 
the curious looks and wondered. Thinking only 
of mischievous boys, I turned to my neighbour, 
a fat and stolid Dutchman. 

“‘ What was that ?” I asked. 

“Stille kracht, mynheer,” he said, very 
seriously and heavily, 
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“Stille kracht,” literally interpreted, means 
quiet or silent power—something occult, in 
short. It was a phrase I had often heard used, 
but never explained. By the time I had digested 
my neighbour’s remark the cataract of conversa- 
tion had again begun to flow, and I was left 
tossing in its backwaters like a cork. I caught 
my neighbour on the other side in the act of 
drinking a glass of ice-water, and dragged her 
out of the vortex to tell me something of this 
“ stille kracht,” for I was curious and felt that I 
stood here on the verge of something mysterious 
and unusual in this new life of ours. 

There was a hint of the Javanese about 
Mevrouw Berghe. Her eyes were big and 
brilliant and her skin clear olive—a serviceable 
colour in the tropics. Her language was a quaint 
mixture of Malay and Dutch, and her preposses- 
sions were obviously entirely native. She 
believed with the blindness of faith in all she 
told me, and she told me strange things. I 
laughed incredulously at the time. She told 
me something of mimetic magic, of the native 
power of influencing people and things, of some 
unknown sort of magnetism they use which can 
attract objects at a distance. She warned me 
solemnly against the danger of allowing any part 
of one’s person—a lock of hair or a nail-paring, 
for instance—to get into the possession of strange 
natives, who might use it to exert an evil influ- 
ence upon one. Some garbled story she gave me 
of a coffee-planter who was found clamouring 
to get out at the locked door of his room. He 
said he had been drawn by some irresistible 
impulse, had been compelled to get up, and had 
only been stayed by the door, whose bolts were 
evidently proof against magical arts. 

I told her I invariably slept with my door 
wide open, and her horror was unfeigned. She 
told me also of showers of stones falling inside 
mosquito-nets, of the kidnapping of babies, and 
the horrible uses they were put to. The accent 
of utter belief in Mevrouw Berghe’s voice 
impressed me strangely, and I walked home to 
dinner somewhat thoughtful. 

My wife and I had been in the East a very 
little while, and the difficulty of language acted 
as yet like a closed door. Swift glimpses we 
sometimes caught of the native mind ; then the 
polite, expressionless mask of courtesy would 
shut down, and we would be left awkwardly 
groping. We were almost afraid at times. That 
vague, haunting, indefinite fear of some unknown 
impending evil, the sudden depression which 
shadows and oppresses one so in the tropics, 
would grip us for a moment, and we would look at 
one another across the dim veranda, and each 
knew that the other was thinking of the baby— 
our baby, who, though born in the East, was all 


Australian. Such a feeling of depression was on 
me now, but the sight of my wife’s clear, fresh 
face, offering so sweet a contrast to the unhealthy 
pallor of the Dutch, and the dull, muddy sombre- 
ness of the Eurasian women I had just left, dis- 
pelled my gloom like a ray of our Southern sun. 
She answered the mute questioning of my eye- 
brows. ‘‘ Yes, she is asleep,” she said. And 


we fell to talking, over our late dinner, about 


things which lay very near to our hearts—of 
Sydney town and the Southern spring, and how 
much we would give for a mouthful of Blue 
Mountain air. 

‘ By the way,” said my wife, “ we shall have 
to get a new shawl for baby.” 

“Why, dearie ?” I asked. 

“Oh, a native pedlar came to-day with the 
loveliest silk sarongs—but such a price! I really 
couldn’t give it, and told him so. But he caught 
sight of baby, and seemed to take quite a fancy 
to her. He even asked for her, in a laughing 
way. You should have seen the babu stand at 
bay! She snatched baby up and faced the man 
like a tigress. Then he wanted the shawl baby 
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was wrapped in, and offered me a sarong for it, 
mumbling something about the shawl bringing 
him good luck, or babies like mine. The babu 
got even more indignant. Really, Jack, I 
couldn’t understand her conduct. She tried to 
tell me something, but she whispered so fast I 
couldn’t catch a word of it. But I did want the 
sarong, and as the pedlar would have nothing 
but the shawl for 
it, I gave it him. 
It was an old shawl, 
too.” 
“All the same, 
I wish you hadn’t 
given it to him,” 
I said, remember- | 
ing the earnest q 
warning of Me- 
vrouw Berghe. {| 
“Why?” said | 
my wife, surprised 
at the note of 


seriousness in my voice. “The shawl was all 
frayed and worn, and we can easily get a new 
one in the pasar.” 

I looked at her bright, laughing face. In this 
hot Oriental land she had become the symbol to 
me of all that was healthy, practical, and whole- 
some, and in the light of her frank smile my 
vague misgivings vanished. 


“Oh, well—it’s of no consequence,” I said. 
“ Still, it’s best to deal with these people in hard 
cash. I would do so in future, little girl. You 
know what you're giving and what you’re getting 
then.” 

I thought no more of the matter, and, being 
commissioned by my wife to buy a new shawl 
in the pasar, or market-place, promptly forgot 


“She tried to tell me something, but she whispered so 
fast I couldn't catch a word of it.”” 


to do it. A couple of evenings later we had 
taken advantage of the nights of full moon to 
ride out after sunset. Baby had been ailing 
slightly all day, but was now fast asleep. We 
rode up towards the mountains, my wife gallantly 
astride of a sturdy Sumba pony. The beauty of 
these nights we have always remembered. The 
sun had just set. There was enough light left 
among the clouds to make bright mirrors of the 
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paddy-fields, and not enough to stay the shadows 
which were creeping over the foothills and up the 
road. The sawahs had been newly flooded after 
the cutting of the sugar crop, and the new rice 
had not begun to show above the surface ; so 
that on either side of the road were hundreds of 
_ tiny lakes plotted in every shape—diamond, 
square, and triangle—the near ones _fleckless 
mirrors of white light, the farther ones glimmer- 


ing faintly and more faintly till they merged in 
the dim, wavering mass of shadow where the 
jungle began. Groves of great waringins and 
chemaras floated there, uncertain shapes in the 
general haze, the mass of their foliage rounded 
off and merging in the swimming mists which 
rose from the surface of the sawahs. Nothing 
was defined save those near-by lakes of light and 
here and there a single palm-crest rising above 
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the rest and throwing a star-shape against the 
grey sky. The glimmering paddy-fields laced 
with thin dykes and the background of 
wavering shadow gave the whole landscape 
such an unreal, unstable, fairylike appearance 
that the road on which we were seemed to 
be the only solid ground, a highway through 
phantasmagoria. 

A rise to the right of us was covered with 
sawahs. The little square pools glistened between 
the narrow lines of dykes till the hill looked like 
a magic lattice, fairy light gleaming through all 
its spaces. The moon rose, edging everything 
with hard silver. We moved slowly along side 
by side, the moonlight splashing about the road, 
and shadow and silver light chasing each other 
across our ponies’ heads. 

“You remember the shawl I gave the pedlar, 
Jack ?” said my wife. 

“Yes,” I said, absently. 

“He has brought it back. Said he would 
rather have the price of the sarong instead ; so 
of course I had to give it to him.” 

The spell that the beauty of the night had cast 
upon me seemed to drop from me in an instant. 
A strange, indefinable fear seized me. 

“Have you put baby in it ?” I asked, reining 
u 

“ Yes,” she said, looking back at me in laugh- 
ing surprise. But I was serious. 

“* What was the man like ? ” I asked, quickly. 

“The man? Why, he was just an old, shaky 
fellow. The babu called him dukun. But why— 
what is the matter ? ” 

I was now thoroughly scared. A dukun is a 
doctor, usually a witch-doctor—but I did not 
tell my wife this. 

“Suppose the shawl has been poisoned!” 
was all I said. 

“Oh! Come!” cried my wife, tugging at her 
rein ; and, turning our ponies’ heads, we dashed 
down the steep road we had just mounted. 
Neither of us will ever forget the strained horror 
of that ride. Our speedy little ponies stretched 
their legs and thudded down the slope like the 
royal breed they were, and yet their feet seemed 
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shod with leaa and the road as heavy as a quag- 
mire. Moonlight and shadow fled over us like 
flying ghosts. White bridges, like startled 
passers-by, flashed alongside and vanished. We 
clattered through a sleeping kampong, the night- 
watchman bawling an unheeded “‘ Hau!” after 
us. We whirled through a cocoa-nut plantation, 
the long files of trees marching up, changing 
front, and retiring swiftly behind us. Double 
lines of waru trees stepped by like soldiers, but 
with maddening slowness and deliberation. All 
that Mevrouw Berghe had told me, every word 
she had used, flashed through my brain. I 
remembered the curious conduct of the babu. 
Through the silent native town we dashed, my 
wife’s pony neck and neck with mine. The 
European quarter was awake and bright with 
lights. Reckless of pitfalls, we headed across 
the plain towards the red-shaded light of our 
bungalow. Our sais, surprised at the sudden 
clatter of hoofs, stood blinking in the drive. We 
were out of the saddle simultaneously and running 
up the steps before he could catch our bridles. 
The babu was not at her usual post outside the 
door of our bedroom, and the door stood wide 
open. Terror and love brought my wife first 
to the bedside of the baby. She lifted her care- 
fully and quickly out of her wrap, and I remember 
that I noticed with photographic clearness that 
a tassel was missing from the shawl. 

Then a strange thing happened. The shawl 
wrapped itself up as if human fingers were 
handling it. It moved to the edge of the bed, 
fell to the floor, and rolled swiftly out of the 
room. For a moment I was left without power 
of movement ; then, casting off my terror with 
a supreme effort, I rushed to the door in time to 
see the strange bundle bowl down the passage 
and, gathering momentumas it went, turn quickly 
across the lighted veranda and fling itself into 
the outer darkness. I looked back. My wife 
was kneeling, weeping and crooning, on the 
floor, holding the baby as if she feared it would 
even then be snatched out of her hands. But 
the baby only gurgled with delight. 

We never saw the sarong-seller again. 


Dick Foster, the onw - puncher 
who roped the bear. 


From a Photograph. 
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The Author, Mr. Roy L. Sharpe. 
From a Photograph. 


N September, 1891, the time of this 
story, there were several expert 
ropers with the Standard Cattle Com- 
pany in North-Eastern Wyoming. 
Wylie De Lashmette, for instance, 
could attach his rope to a wild stallion as readily 
as he would to a three-months calf, while Dick 
Foster, on a ten-hundred-pound horse, could 
throw and tie any fifteen-hundred-pound steer 
m Wyoming. These men wanted to rope a 


IN PURSUIT 


BY ROY L. SHARPE. 


A scene near Prairie Creek, in North-Eastern Wyoming— 


The story of one of the maddest hunts that ever took place—how 
a party of cow-punchers went after a couple of silver-tipped bears 
—first cousins to the grizzly—with their ropes and an old revolver 
minus a sight. Nothing more exciting than the sequel has ever 


happened in Wyoming. 


bear—thought it would be a diversion. Hence 
the exciting affair described below. 

The outfit was crossing the divide from the 
Little Missouri westerly on Little Powder River. 
The mess-wagon and beef-herd had gone on 
ahead. The other men had held a round-up on 
Prairie Creek and gathered thirty head of beef- 
cattle, with which they started after the wagon. 
Suddenly two full-grown silver-tip bears broke 
from a wild-plum thicket and started up Prairie 
Creek in the direction of Mitchell Creek, the 
very course the men were taking. Mitchell 
Creek is a rough region, where bear “ sign” is 
frequently seen, on the Little Powder River 


_ Side of the ridge. 


OF SILVER - TIPS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. RBYNO/.DS, AND PROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Te was in this region that the bear-hunt started. 


The bears were half a mile away, and at that 
distance looked like great shaggy dogs running 
up the long slope. Two men were left to bring 
on the thirty beeves ; the other men, fingering 
their ropes and yelling wildly, went in pursuit 
of the bears. 

It was a lively race, across a moderately 
rolling country, that became more broken as 
the divide was approached. The best horses 
soon left the others behind, and in a few minutes 
the scurrying riders were strung out in a line 
half a mile long. Two miles were covered, and 
the bears still held the lead, loping along with 
ungainly strides that did not suggest speed in 
any degree. Nevertheless, the swiftest horses 
ran three miles before they overhauled them, 
and even then the riders had to whip and spur 
to keep the advantage they had gained. 

Fully another mile was run after the foremost 
riders had overtaken the bears before the latter 
began to show any signs of their exertions. In 
the meantime, the other cowboys were coming 
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up, their ropes in their hands, and one after 
another they began trying long throws. 

Dick Foster rushed in and dropped a rope 
over one of the bears in such a way that a fore- 
leg was thrust through the loop. and the rope 
tightened across the bear’s shoulders. With the 
first strain the bear wheeled, and in two bounds 
was gashing Foster’s horse with claws four inches 
long before the startled animal could get out 
of reach. Foster tried to take up the slack, but 
he was too slow ; ina trice the bear severed the 
rope in two places with his teeth. 

The men were amazed by the bulk and agility 
of the bears—silver-tips are first cousins to the 
grizzly. They “looked like a ton apiece,” as 
one man expressed it, and were as lively as 
squirrels, The men considered shooting them— 
but, to their chagrin, they found this impossible. 
Although the fact may seem surprising, there 
they were, eight or ten seasoned cow-punchers, 
in a wild part of Wyoming, at a period when they 
were expected to wear long hair and carry a 
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fighting equipment, without a fire- 
arm of any description among 
them. 

‘As the chase continued the bears, 
frothing at the mouth and covered 
with foam, began to grow weary. 
Occasionally they would turn to 
snap and roar’ at their pursuers, 
throwing the cow-ponies into a 
panic their riders had difficulty in 
allaying. Taking advantage of 
these diversions, the bears pressed 
on toward Mitchell Creek, where 
there could be no hope of capturing 
them. 

The chase was now 
leading into a region 
of increasing rugged- 
ness—sage-brush, stir- 
rup high, washouts, 
and gullies with pre- 
cipitous banks, down 
which the bears 
rolled in somersaults. 
Invariably, however, 
they landed on their 
feet and scrambled up 
the opposite 
sides with 
astounding 
alacrity. This 
gave them a 
start, for the 
men had to 
ride around 
such places. 
The cowboys 
tried to turn 
the bears from 
the direction 
of Mitchell 
Creek and get 
them out on 
more open 
ground, but 
the brutes held 
stubbornly to 
their course. 

At last the ( 
main ridge was ; 
gained, and ; 


the banks of 7 
Mitchell Creek : 
could be seen, h 
a mile away, b 
across a wide i 
basin. The 

bears were 4k 


now showing 


“The bear wheeled, and in two bounds was gasbing Foster's horse with claws four inches ions.” 
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more temper, turning frequently and dashing at 
the horses, bellowing with rage. Foam-fiecked, 
with muzzles bristling and eyes gleaming 
wickedly, they looked dangerous indeed. It 
embarrassed even the sinewy cow-horses to 
avoid their rushes, for dodging about in the 
sage-brush was not easy work. 

Gradually the bears slowed to a shuffling trot, 
until they were within a few rods of the creek- 
bed, when they again broke into a run. The 
men whipped up and saw them disappear over 
an embankment fifteen fect high. Some of 
the horsemen rode to the left, others to the right, 
to get a better crossing. They expected 
momentarily to see the bears burst into view 


The Century Horse Ranch, on Prairie Creek, Wyoming. 


The cow-punchers concerned in this story came from this ranch. 


—it was strange that no one had thought of it 
before. A man was sent off post-haste to get it. 

Meanwhile, the main beef-herd was approach- 
ing, and the two men on herd duty speedily 
sized up the situation. One of them, Turner 
McKenzie, came along on the run, taking down 
his rope and shaking out its coils as he drew 
near. The first bear he reached was still bathing 
himself and grunting, three or four men watching 
him from a respectful distance. They had been 


learning more and more about bears during the 
chase, and were not taking any unusual liberties. 
“ Let me tie up to him,” McKenzie shouted. 
“Help yourself ; you have my permission,” 
cried Foster, ironically. 


From a Photograph. 


in a last furious endeavour to reach the Mitchell 
Creek jungle, where they would be safe. 

But the bears werc looking for something 
else. One had turned up the creek-bed, and 
soon met several of the men, whose horses, facing 
the charging fury, became frantic and tried 
desperately to scale the banks of the gorge. 
The silver-tip got by them and continued at a 
slouching gait to a small pool, containing a 
mere tubful of water, into which he splashed 
and began wallowing, apparently oblivious to 
his pursuers. In-a moment word came from 
down the creek that the other bear had also 
found a water-hole. 

The horse-wrangler suddenly remembered that 
he had a six-shooter in his bed on the mess-wagon 


“Let me 
De Lashmette. 

The bear’s head was toward McKenzie and 
away from De Lashmette, and he hoped to get 
his rope on the bear’s neck, turn him round, and 
keep him going down the creek, until someone 
else could get a rope on the animal’s feet. 

Coaxing and urging his terrified horse, 
De Lashmette approached the bear and tossed 
his loop. It fell short by a foot, striking the 
bear across the back. 

With a roar and a splash of mud and water 
the silver-tip left the pool and dashed straight 
at McKenzie, De Lashmette breaking into such 
a burst of mirth that he nearly fell off his horse. 
McKenzie did not try to rope the bear ; he was 


try him first,” interposed 
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too busy getting away, his arms and legs working 
wildly. Even then the enraged bear raked his 
horse’s flanks savagely. He followed the flying 
man for fifty or sixty yards, then stopped, looked 
sullenly after the fugitive, and returned slowly to 
the pool. 

McKenzie’s lust for bear-roping had completely 
subsided. He did not look around until he had 
gone two hundred yards, and by that time the 
silver-tip was serenely tossing muddy water over 
his back and sides. 

The messenger soon returned with the revolver 
—a'rusty, long-neglected affair, from which two 
inches of the barrel had been sawed without 
replacing the sight. 

When De Lashmette fired his first shot the 
bear came out of his wallow like a rocket, heading 
for De Lashmette’s horse. The horse avoided 
him, and a series of advances and retreats was 
begun by De Lashmette and the bear, the other 
men keeping as far in the background as their 
excitement would let them. They recognized 
an added peril in the antiquated six-shooter. 
When it got into action limbs were in jeopardy, 
for to point it east implied no promise of 
immunity in the south. 

At the first hit the bear dropped. Like a 
flash, however, he was on his feet again, running 
at De Lashmette. The latter scuttled aside and 
fired again, and again the bear dropped. 
De Lashmette fired at every opening, emptied 
the gun, held it up to cool, reloaded, and kept 
on firing. It was impossible to tell where he 
was shooting at all times, or whether he was 
hitting or missing. At each shot, hit or miss, 
the bear dropped—he had apparently acquired 
the habit. He did not stay down, however, 
but bounced up instantly, charging sometimes 
at De Lashmette, sometimes at the other men, 
or up one of the numerous ravines. Finally he 


ran into a deep washout—a pit of the kind 
common in this country, fifteen or eighteen feet 
deep, sheer on all sides, and overgrown with 
brush and vines. 

De Lashmette rode around it several times, 
At last he saw the 


seeking to get another shot. 


bear, sitting on his haunches at the bottom, 
looking upward, his fore-feet held aloft. ‘‘ He’: s 
waving at me to go down there to him,’ 
De Lashmette declared. He fired another shot, 
and the bear lurched forward, stretched out, nose 
to the ground. 

The men waited for further signs of life. 
Twenty minutes elapsed, and there was no move- 
ment. Another short wait ; still the bear gave 
no sign. Who was to go down there after him ? 
De Lashmette volunteered, and one of the others 
lowered him with a rope that was secured to a 
saddle-horn. De Lashmette was to be hauled 
back quickly in case of surprise. 

As he stooped over the animal the long hair 
on the bear’s neck and shoulders lifted menac- 
ingly. De Lashmette sprang back, yelled 
hoarsely, dropped the rope, tripped, and went 
sprawling. The horses at the top promptly 
stampeded, with loud snorts, and the rope was 
dragged two hundred feet into the sage-brush. 

As soon as the panic was over several of the 
men dismounted and ran back to rescue De Lash- 
mette, if possible, though they feared the worst. 
They reached the brink just in time to see him, 
breathless and hatless, making his way up the 
side through the brush, his face scratched and 
bleeding from contact with the briars. He was 
almost at the top, it appeared, before he dis- 
covered his mistake—the bear had been dead 
half an hour, his hide punctured by fourteen 
bullets. 

The other bear was disposed of with five or 
six well-directed shots. 

Those cow-punchers are now thoroughly 
convinced that roping a bear is no frolic, and that 
their beloved ropes are not the most appropriate 
weapons for use against members of the grizzly 
family. 

Lest any stranger to the region should doubt 
the authenticity of this story, I would add, by 
way of conclusion, that the facts can be vouched 
for by Mr. John Winterling, banker, Sheridan, 
Wyoming ; Mr. Wylie De Lashmette, stockman, 
Gillette, Wyoming ; or Mr. B. M. Long, sheep- 
raiser, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


with his surf-board. 
From a Photograph. 


~ HEN Sir Frederick Treves returned 
aca) ) from his trip around the world he 
Njo MD wrote: “One of the great joys of 
Honolulu is the sea-bathing, for 
; . nothing can surpass it. Those who 
find delight in this rudimentary pursuit must go 
to the Sandwich Islands to understand it in 
perfection. It may be claimed that there is 
luxurious bathing on the Lido by Venice, or at 
Atlantic City, or on the coast between Cape 
Town and Durban. These places, as Mercutio 
said of his wound, ‘ will serve,’ but they fail to 
approach such bathing as can be found in the 
cove which lies in the shelter of Diamond Head.” 


OF HAWAII. 


THE 


SURF-BOARD 


RIDERS 


BY H. 


J. SHEPSTONE. 


The author calls surf-board riding ‘the king of 
summer sports,” and few people reading his 
account of its delights and thrills will be inclined 
to cavil at the description. Surf-riding is one of 
the most ancient pastimes of the Hawaiians, but 
the white man has taken to it with enthusiasm, 
and bids fair to beat the native at his own game. 


Whether the famous surgeon witnessed the 
remarkable sport of surf-boarding and_ surf- 
canoeing which may be seen here I do not know, 
but that it is one of the most exhilarating and 
fascinating of pastimes there is no denying. 


Indeed, I would term it the king of summer 
sports. There is nothing like it. Goto Honolulu 


and try it, and you will quickly be convinced. 
Driving a motor-car at sixty miles an hour, 
guiding the tiller of an ice-yacht as she flies 
before the wind, or rushing through space on an 
aeroplane is nothing to the sensations experi- 
enced as you are tossed about like a feather, on 
a frail board on top of a spuming wave, and then 
hurtled shoreward at express train speed amid 
a cloud of spray. 

There is only one spot where this fascinating 
sport can be seen and indulged in at its best, 
and that is at Waikiki Beach, not far from 
Honolulu, the capital of Hawaii. True, attempts 
have been made to introduce the sport into the 
United States and other countries, particularly 
in Australia, but they have invariably failed. 
A few seasons ago a number of surf-board 
enthusiasts appeared at Atlantic City. ‘They 
manfully rode over the breakers, but failed to 
induce the people to take up the pastime seriously. 
Then, at San Francisco, a Hawaiian yo :th was 
specially brought from Honolulu to teach 
Americans how to ride upon the waves, but he 
soon returned home disgusted at the little interest 
taken in his exploits. These failures, however, 
arose from a variety of causes. The conditions 
at Atlantic City, and also at the resorts upon the 
Pacific Coast of North America, are not the same 
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A general view of the beach at Waikiki, showing 


From a) 


as those found at Honolulu. 

Moreover, the sport is one that 
\ demands nerve, pluck, tact, 
ie quick judgment, and the exercise 

of considerable patience. You 
cannot hope to be- 
come even a third- 
rate surf-board rider 
under a couple of 
months’ constant 
practice. Indeed, it 
Adepts at the game. takes a whole season 
From a Photograph. to master the intri- 

cacies of the art. 

Waikiki Beach, where this wonderful sport may be witnessed, 
is some three miles from the centre of Honolulu, and is easily 
reached by tram. It is virtually a curve in the shore fronting 
directly upon the vast Pacific Ocean, yet protected by a great 
coral reef nearly a mile from the shore. Against this barrier the 
mighty rollers from the sea stub their toes, so to speak, and 
pitch headlong in foam-crested ridges across the lagoon and on to 
the coral sand of the beach. The great trick is to ride upon the 
first or outer wave and_be carried by those that subsequently 
form right on to the beach. 

The boards used are of light mahogany, some six feet in length 
by eighteen inches wide. Upon this frail craft the heaviest man 
may stand, if he knows how, while the force of the wave is 
behind him, but in quiet water it will readily sink under the 
weight of a child. Like every other kind of sport, surf-board riding 
requires a certain knack, and the knack here is to send your board shoot- 
ing through the water at the right moment and at the right speed. To 
do this really successfully you must develop certain muscles in the arms 
and shoulders. You must learn first how to lie flat on the board in deep 
water, how to balance yourself when there, and how to send the frail craft : 
forward by using your arms like a pair of windmills and working your — fyom a} 


» Google 
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surf-board enthusiasts at play. (Photograph. 


legs like the paddles of a 
canoe. 

Having, mastered these 
points, you start for the 
long rollers beyond the 
breakers. As 
the waves roll 
over you you 
dip the bow of 
your board and 
go through 4 trickerider—This feat requires wonderful akill and. 
them. Once out From a) judgment. (Photograph. 
where the big 
rollers begin to form, you mount your board just as a wave 
with a feathered edge comes along. The moment before it 
reaches you you throw your arms round rapidly, pushing 
your craft forward as fast as you can, as if to escape the 
wave behind. If you have judged the right moment and are 
speeding your board fast enough, the oncoming billow will 
carry you before it, and on that great sloping wall of water 
you keep slipping down and down, but never quite reach- 
ing the bottom of the briny abyss. Then the wave breaks, 
and you are flung before it with the speed of a cannon-ball 
towards the sandy beach. You throw your legs to right or 
left; according to the direction you wish to go, and keep 
your arms rigid, grasping the edges of your board, if lying 
down. If you wish to rise to your feet you must do so in the 
flash of a second, and then balance yourself. 

That is about all there is in surf-board riding, but what 
practice is demanded before you have mastered these apparently simple 
rules! Daily you go out beyond the breakers, only to be ignominiously 
capsized again and again, to have your board snatched away from you 
by the mocking waves, and to return disheartened. I know several 
-expert surf-boarders who will tell you that they practised several] hours 
the breakers. (Phofograph. @ Gay for months before they learnt the elusive knack of the game, 
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Once you have grasped it, however, and have 
ridden upon the crest of a wave or been 
carried before it, you experience a thrill 
and a sensation which only a sportsman can 
appreciate. 

It takes muscle and endurance, lying upon a 
bit of plank with only an inch or two of the bow 
above water, just to paddle a mile out to where 
the great waves form. xt there is half a 
minute of violent exercise, and then several 
seconds of supreme effort, for the board attempts 
to rise upon the wall of water, and one has to 
fight to keep it from floating above the crest 
and sinking back to the rear, thus losing the wave. 
Even on the summit of the billow one can save 
the situation; a few powerful strokes of the 
arms and feet as you lie with your face flat upon 
the plank will often put you right for that trium- 
phant forward rush. Every muscle is exerted 
as you realize you are making progress. Then 
you feel your feet tilt slightly upward. Down 
go your arms, grasping the board amidships in 
a grip of iron, while your feet are drawn up to 
the centre of the plank with a quick, convulsive 
motion and you leap to your feet, erect, and 
balanced. If you fail, the board flies from under 
you and is tossed into the air. If the wave is 
conquered, however, there is a thrill like none 
other in all the world as you stand upon your 
tiny craft and look down into the hollow green 
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The canoes and paddles used for 


From a} 


Merry parties engaged 


valley before you. As the wave curls ready for 
breaking the strongest foot is put forward to 
keep the bow down in a slant- 
ing direction and a quick turn 
is given to the whole body, so 
that the plank swerves and 
descends the watery hill on the 
bias. 

Almost as fascinating as surf- 
board riding is the sport of surf- 
canoeing. In this pastime from 


“ surfing.” [hotegraph. 
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in “surfing.” 


four to six may take part; some of the more 
daring spirits even ride the waves in a tiny canvas 
canoe. The canoes that take a crew are known 
as outriggers, and the paddle that guides is 
invariably in the hands of a native. It is his 
duty to see that the craft does not turn broadside 
on to the waves and get swamped. It is a sport, 
however, that almost invariably ends in a swim, 
for if you ride the first wave or two successfully 
you are always liable to get swamped by the 
next, 

Seated in the frail boat with your companions, 
you wait patiently, half a mile from the shore, 
for a great roller. 
As it comes 
sweeping in the 
shouting and 
paddling become 
fast and furious. 
Every muscle 
is brought into 
play as the 
great _—native 
paddles are 
dipped into the 
water. If suffi- 
cient speed is at- 
tained the craft 
is carried up on 
the broad billow, 
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only to speed down-hill again like the wind. 
Here skill and judgment are required. When 
the wave breaks, if it is a big one, it is 
necessary for everyone to rush forward to 
the bow of the canoe, and as the wave begins 
to die out to work back again. In this way it 
is possible for the craft to be carried on the 


The exhilarating forward rush through the foam. 


From a Photograph. 
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smaller waves right on to the beach and landed 
there high and dry. 

The small boy at Waikiki does not stop at 
surf-boarding or surf-canoeing. He delights, 
when the waves are high, to startle new-comers 
by giving exhibitions of ‘‘ body surfing ”—that 
is, he uses his body as a surf-board and comes in 
on the wave, only his head appearing through a 
wall of water. It isa difficult feat, but the natives 
of Hawaii spend half their lives in the water, and 
swim like fishes. Nevertheless, it is a curious 
fact that in all recent aquatic carnivals which 
have been held at Honolulu the prizes have 
been carried off by white men and boys, despite 


— SE 


A youngster enjoying 
himself. 


From a Photograph, 
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An exciting moment. 


the fact that the competitions were open to all 
comers. 

To-day the Judges of the Supreme Court in 
Hawaii, with their wives and daughters, ex- 
Governors and their families, and the greater 
portion of the permanent business men, are 
surf-board enthusiasts, while the schoolboys 
and girls of Honolulu, now that they have spacious 
grounds near the beach for their separate bath- 
houses, canoe-sheds, and surf-board racks, 
spend much time in the water. At all the 
recent surfing carnivals practically every prize 
for those most expert in Hawaiian water-sports 
have been won by white boys and girls who have 
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Three ways of surf-riding. 
Fron a Photograph. 


only lately mastered the art that 
was for so long believed to be pos- 
sible of acquirement only by native- 
born dark-skinned Hawaiians. 

At the Christmas contest last 
year, for the first time, a white 
youth, only sixteen years of age, 
won the medal given to the 
most expert surf-boarder. He 
came in on a monster roller stand- 
ing on his head. This was rightly 
regarded as a particularly clever 
feat, for it is difficult enough to 
balance yourself upon your feet 
on a swift- moving board, let 
alone upon your head. 

The white man, as a matter of fact, is doing 
a great deal in developing the art of surf-board 
riding in Hawaii. Games and feats never 
dreamed of by the native are being tried. A 
sport introduced at Waikiki only last season, 
for instance, is worth mentioning. Inflated 
bladders are anchored where the waves roll in. 
Mounting their surf-boards, and carrying a 
sharpened reed-spear in one hand, the competitors 
are carried at racing speed through the surf. As 


From a) 


they dash through the wave they endeavour to 
puncture the bladder target with their spear, 
the rule of the game being that the spear must 
be thrown while the spearman is actually stand- 
ing upon his board. 

One of the features of a recent night water 


Quite at home among the breakers, (Photograph. 


carnival at Waikiki was illuminated surf-boards. 
Acetylene lamps were strapped to the bows of 
the planks and successfully ridden over the 
breakers. All one could see was a man standing 
erect, coming through the spray, in a circle of 
light. One American youth came in standing 
on his hands in the glow of a red signal-light 
attached to his board. He had carried matches 
out in his skull-cap, and lighted his torch just 
before he caught the wave he wanted. 


An Amateur Magician. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A ROLLING STONE. 


BY “NUNQUAM.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MACHEFERT. 


The author is a young ex-officer of the British Army, who resigned his commission, in spite of 
strong opposition, owing to an overwhelming attack of the ‘ wanderlust,” and set out to see the 


world with only a few pounds in his pocket. 


After a preliminary canter as odd man on a Canadian 


ranch, he found himself ‘‘ broke” and ‘up against it.” Then, relying upon a few conjuring tricks 
he had picked up in India, he embarked upon a lengthy tour of the States as a strolling magician, 


meeting with all sorts of curious adventures. 


In deference to the author's wishes we have 


suppressed his name. 


1 ROLLING stone gathers no moss, it 
| ~may be true, but I am not sure that 
the many advantages it gains by 
rolling are not sufficient compensa- 
tion for its deficiency in vegetation. 
If ever there was a man who could be termed a 
“‘ rolling stone,” I am surely he. At the age of 
twenty-three I had all a man could wish for— 
health, strength, vitality, and a comfortable 
Government position, one that hundreds of 
public-school boys are annually striving to 
obtain, though comparatively few are rewarded 
with success in the competitive examinations. 
For five years this position afforded sufficient 


\ 
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experiences, adventure, and travel to satisfy 
me. I had seen India and South Africa as well, 
but the British dominions were not sufficient ; 
I wanted to see the whole world. This thought 
was always with me, and though I had not the 
wherewithal to tour the world in comfort, the 
germs of the wanderlust grew more and more 
virulent, until I found myself seriously consider- 
ing the advisability of throwing up my position 
and rolling, just rolling, round the world. I 
discussed the subject with myself for weeks and 
months, until I finally decided to satisfy my desire 
and—take the consequences. 

My parents, who had done everything that good 
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parents could for me, gave me the address of a 
rancher in Kamloops, British Columbia, who they 
thought might give me employment. A cheque 
was enclosed which enabled me to pay my 
way to British Columbia instead of having 
to work my passage across, as I had intended 
doing. 

On leaving the boat at St. John’s I missed 
the quiet games of whist we had every evening 
and the occasional “ sing-songs,” which were 
most amusing, and in which I was invariably 
billed as the “star”? turn—not because my 
performance was good, but because the others 
were worse! It may be mentioned that while 
in India the tricks performed by the Hindu 
Magicians always appealed to me, and many a 
rupee I paid to learn the secret when a trick 


the big train was running slowly through the 
main and only real street in Kamloops, with a 
huge bell attached to the engine clanging con- 
tinually, as is the custom in these parts when 
running through the streets of a town, there 
being no barrier of any description to keep the 
chickens, pigs, and drunken cowboys off the 
metals. A large crowd appeared to me to be 
awaiting the arrival or departure of some 
notable personage, but later I discovered that it 
was the usual thing for the whole population to 
turn out to witness the arrival of the only train 
in the day, and incidentally, I presume, to 
stare in open wonderment at the latest pro- 
ductions of civilization, of which I was un- 
mistakably one. Jumping out, I went in search 
of my baggage, which was not hard to discover, 


“I used to entertain my audience on board ship.” 


appeared particularly mystifying, until conjur- 
ing became a hobby with me, and I used to invent 
new tricks with which to amuse my friends. It 
was with these little tricks with playing-cards, 
coins, and so on that I used to entertain my 
audience on board the ship, many of whom were 
not only entertained, but alarmed, for a day or 
two after my first performance the purser 
informed me that he had been besieged by 
passengers who handed him their valuables 
for safe keeping ! 

The long railway journey through this wonder- 
ful country proved most interesting, and at last 


as I happened to be the only passenger booked 
to Kamloops. I found my numerous boxes 
surrounded by a curious group of rough-looking 
individuals, who were scrutinizing my labels in 
order to discover who I was and where I hailed 
from. I didn’t disturb them, but made for 
one of the many “saloons” and calfed for a 
drink. 

“Just blown in from the Old Country?” 
queried the bar-tender ; and when I replied in 
the affirmative he continued: ‘‘Is that so? 
But what on earth made you come all that way 
to get out at a one-horse town like this? Why 
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didn’t you go on to Vancouver or stop at Winni- 
peg, Montreal, or anywhere but here ?”’ 

I felt like telling the man to mind his own 
business, but simply explained that I had come 


to see Mr. X., and asked to be directed to. 


his ranch. The ranch, I was told, was three 
miles out of town, so I set out to walk it, leaving 
my baggage where it was. When I arrived at 
the ranch I was told that Mr. X. was rounding- 
up cattle, and was expected back shortly. 

A little later I saw a big “ bunch” of cattle 
coming in our direction, being driven by several 
men who were careering hither and thither, 
uttering the wildest of cries, which I suppose 
the cattle could interpret. Very soon after- 
wards I was face to face with the man I was look- 
ing for, and he looked every inch the rancher as 
I had always pictured one. After stating my 
case, I was told that if I could do the work he 
would give me my board and lodging in return. 
This offer I accepted, and very soon afterwards 
we were driving a wagon into town to fetch my 


“1 found my boxes surrounded by a curious group of rongh-looking 
individuals.” 


** Just blown in from the Old Country P’ 
queried the bar-tender.” 


boxes. I soon discovered that it 
looked very much out of place for a 
man seeking work in Canada to 
be carrying about so much baggage, 
and when I found that I had to do 
all the lifting and shifting myself I 
soon decided to get rid of it, for I 
was dead tired when we returned to 
the ranch and I had unloaded. Then 
I assisted to unhitch the horse and 
water and feed it and two others, 
and, after a meal and full instruc- 
tions as to the next day’s work, I 
turned in to sleep in the bunk-house 
with the other “boys.” Night- 
clothes are things unknown in a 
Canadian bunk -house, so I just 
slipped off my boots, threw the 
blanket over me, and settled down 
to a few hours’ sleep. 

Everyone admits that a Canadian 
winter is cold, but to one who has 
been used to the intense heat of India 
and Africa it is colder still, and when 
you get a night with a temperature 
of fifty degrees below zero you begin 
to feel that unless you are an Eskimo 
or an icicle you have no right to be 
in the country. One of the “boys” 
had been told off to put me through 
the ropes during my first day’s work, 
and after that I was expected to get 
along without assistance. We had 
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“I pointed with pride to the work I bad sccomplished.” 


to be up at 4.30 a.m. (half an hour before the 
others) and first of all light the fire in the boss’s 
kitchen and put the kettle on. Our next duty 
was to find two cows that had to 
be milked, and, as they were allowed 
to run loose and graze on the prairie 
all night, they would sometimes be 
a couple of miles away from the 
ranch, and take a good deal of find- 
ing in the dark. I was told, how- 
ever, that they had bells hung on 
their necks, which would assist us 
in locating them. It was pitch-dark 
and bitterly cold when we started 
out (my mate with a lantern in one 
hand and a rope in the other) on 
what appeared to me to be a wild- 
goose chase, for which direction we 
had to take the cows alone knew. 
Wishing to be useful, I offered to 
carry the lantern. We were lucky 
that morning, for after about twenty 
minutes’ wandering and wondering 
we heard a gentle tinkle wafting on 
the breeze. 

“That’s the cows!” exclaimed 
my mate, and dashed off in the 
direction of the sound. I hadn’t 
dashed many yards before I caught 
my foot in a bush, which altered my 
course and put out the light, and I 
had to start all over again. My 


mate and I, having at length surrounded the 
cows, called upon them to surrender, and when 
we placed the rope about their horns and 
started for the stable they offered no resistance. 

I then had my first lesson in milking, and found 
it was no easy task, for the muscles in my hands 
and wrists ached for some time afterwards. 
No word had been mentioned about breakfast 
yet, and our next job was to clean out the stables, 
water and feed the horses, and then groom them. 
We had just finished this when a yell from the 
boss announced that breakfast was ready, and 
we made short work of the bacon, bread, and tea 
(without milk) provided. The milk was required 
for the baby, and I learned that milch cows are 
seldom kept on ranches, as milk is considered a 
luxury and not a necessity. 

After breakfast I was introduced to a tool 
known as a bucksaw, and was shown a huge pile 
of wood which I had to saw up into lengths for 
burning in the large open fireplace. A little of 
this work went a long way with me, and my arms 
soon began to ache, so that constant rests were 
absolutely necessary. However, I stuck to my 
work with every intention of doing my best, and 
when the boss came round later in the day I 
pointed with pride at the work I had accom- 
plished, and remarked that I had nearly finished 
all there was to do. Pointing to a small forest, 
he said: ‘‘ Do you see that ? You've all that 
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“*T kept my seat and was not thrown.” 
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“ Swinging a lasso over his head.” 


to cut up yet, so you’ll be kept hustling for a bit 
longer, young man. You’ve already taken four 
hours to do one hour’s work, so you'll have to 
wake up.” 

I felt a little indignant at being spoken to in 
this manner, but I put my pride in my pocket, 
as I knew I should have to put up with it. I 
had already taken a great dislike to this man. 
Till late at night I was bucksawing wood, and 
after a few days I was so sick. of it that I would 
gladly have broken stones instead, if only to 
break the monotony. Then, again, I was often 
slow in getting through the work that had to be 
done before breakfast, for I sometimes had great 
difficulty in finding those wretched cows, and 
often wished that they had electric lights, 
instead of bells, attached to their heads. Every 
day’s work was the same, and the monotony was 
only varied when I went out rounding up the 
cattle or assisted in branding operations, or some- 
thing of that sort. In one respect, I knew, I 
gave every satisfaction, and that was because I 
was a good horseman. Never shall I forget the 

_ day when the boss, with a ‘‘ Now we’ll see some 


fun” air, told 
me to mount a 
horse (whica I 
had been pre- 
viously told 
was given to 
bucking) and ride after a steer that was 
making off in the opposite direction. He 
and .wo of the cowboys looked on ex- 
pecting to see some sport, and, to tell 
the truth, I was not sure that their wish 
for amusement would not be gratified. 
I saddled up and mounted as if I had 
been born in the saddle, and although 
bucking there was, and more of it than 
I cared about, I kept my seat and was 
not thrown. When I returned with the 
steer I was told that if I knew nothing 
about cows I certainly knew a little about 
horses, and would ‘“‘ make good yet.” 
To the uninitiated the branding of 
cattle would appear to be as simple an 
operation as the vaccination of a child, 
and so I thought until the day came 
when I was to assist in ‘“ just branding 
acouple of young ’uns.” Two healthy 
young bulls had been driven into the 
corral (a circular enclosure about sixteen 
yards in diameter, walled in by a five- 
foot log railing and with a post in the 
centre), and the boss gave strict orders 
that on no account must the gate 
be opened, and that I was to wait 
outside until he called me. The 
next instant he leapt over the railing 
and dived to the post in the centre, swing- 
ing a lasso over his head. He was just about 
to release the noose when one of the pro- 
posed victims made a dash at him, but a neat 
side-step behind the post fooled the bull, who 
knew better than to charge the stout post. 
Before the bull had time to turn on the boss 
again the noose had encircled his head, the rope 
was given a twist around the post, and the animal 
was gradually pulled right up to the post and 
the line made fast. My assistance was now 
required, and, the animal having been thrown 
over on its side by some ju-jitsu method unknown 
to me, I was shown how to prevent the bull from 
rising prematurely by twisting one ear, bending 
back its foreleg, and at the same time kneeling 
on its face! I felt I was beginning to learn 
something, and I was proud to feel master of so 
powerful a brute. The branding-iron was hot, 
and the boss went to fetch it. I suppose this 
fact made the other young bull realize that he 
could do his friend some good, for, without any 
warning except a grunt, he made for me, and I 
only managed to scare him off by uttering a 
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fiendish yell and at the same time kicking out 
with my spare foot in the direction of his nose. 
A smothered snort from the face under my knee 
urged the other to renewed activity, and he pre- 
pared to attack me once more. His eyes were 
like fire, he was grunting impatiently, and I 
could see he meant business, while it was pain- 
fully evident to me that he would not listen to 
argument. Before I could effect a compromise 
I received a terrific blow in the ribs, and two 
young bulls were careering wildly round the ring 
with heads down and tails in the air, splitting 
their sides with bovine laughter at the dazed 
expression on my face and the lurid language of 
-the boss, who was just about to pop over the 
fence with the red-hot branding-iron. We took 
the precaution, after this, of dealing with one 
at a time, and consequently the operations 
proceeded more satisfactorily. 

On the whole, the life on the ranch did not 
appeal to me, as I could see no prospect of 
future success and felt that I should never get 
used to the hard manual labour, for at the end 
of each day I found that, although I had only 
accomplished about half the work 
that could have been done by the 
average cowboy, I was twice as 
tired. This state of affairs continued 
until I decided that I would rather 
be penniless and do odd jobs when 
hunger compelled than work myself 
to death for nothing. I had sufficient 
common sense to see, moreover, that 
the amount of work I did was worth 
more than merely the rough food 
and sleeping accommodation that 
I was given. When all my spare 
cash had been expended and I had 
been a week without being able to 
buy even tobacco, I asked the boss 
when he intended offering me wages, 
and he replied that in the comin; 
summer (which was a long way off, 
he would give me five dollars a 
month. I knew that a dollar per day 
could easily be earned in summer 
even by a man with less experience 
than myself, and I immediately decided to leave 
the ranch, and told him so. Half an hour later 
I was driving a wagon with all my baggage into 
Kamloops, without a cent in my pocket. 

On reaching Kamloops I at once set to work 
selling my belongings, with the help of friends, 
and within an hour had disposed of everything 
except one box of necessities, realizing sufficient 
to take me to Victoria, B.C., and a few dollars 
over. The wagon had to be returned to the 
ranch, and, feeling rich, I paid a man twenty- 
five cents to take it back for me. 


How free I felt! Money or no money, I was 
my own master, and nothing would have per- 
suaded me to look at a ranch again. That 
evening, after a good meal—which I positively 
enjoyed paying for—I boarded a~.Canadian 
Pacific train bound for Vancouver, without the 
slightest idea as to what I was going to do when 
I got there. 

At Vancouver I called on several employment 
agents, but had little chance without experience 
in some definite trade. As I had only fifteen 
dollars to my name, however, something had to 
be done. By chance I hit upon a “ scalper ” (a 
man who buys the return halves of tickets cheap 
from those who cannot make use of them, and 
sells them at a small profit to anyone going in 
that direction), and bought the return half of a 
ticket to San Francisco, by steamer, for about 
five dollars, sailing the next day. On this 
voyage I spent my time practising sleight-of- 
hand in the seclusion of my cabin, and in the 
evenings in the smoking-room I was always 
being asked to “ show a few tricks” to pass 
away the time. One of the passengers so often 
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“He prepared to attack me once more.” 


implored me to show him “ how it’s done’ that 
I finally offered to show him four tricks for two 
dollars. My offer was immediately accepted, 
much to my surprise, and in ten minutes he had 
the secret of four little tricks and I had made 
two dollars. Just think of it—two dollars in 
ten minutes; and that miserly rancher offered 
me five dollars for a month! This stroke of 
business put new life into me, and I thought 
that if ever I was hungry I should know 
what to do. 

We arrived at San Francisco at about six p.m. 
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and I took cheap lodgings at twenty-five cents 
per night in the first place I came to. I had had 
no amusement for some time, so I strolled into 
a dance-hall, which was in reality a “saloon,” 
where anyone who cared to could dance free of 
all expense, except paying for drinks. I had 
no intention of dancing myself, but I was amused 
to watch a style of dancing never to be seen in a 
ballroom. The dance over, a young man stood 
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up and gave a song and short step-dance, and then 
passed his cap round for a collection, after pick- 
ing up a few coins that had been thrown to him 
while he was singing. I asked the man sitting 
next to me if the fellow was regularly engaged 
there, but was told that he only dropped in occa- 
sionally to give a turn and pick up a dollar, and 
that anyone who asked permission was allowed 
to give a turn and pass the hat round. I deter- 


mined to try my luck next evening, asked per- 
mission, and showed a few tricks, with the result 
that I got one dollar seventy-five cents in the hat 
and made another seventy-five cents by teaching, 
which totalled two dollars fifty cents (about ten 
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shillings), without the slightest exertion. As 
long as I could pick up a few dollars easily and 
legitimately I naturally preferred working for 
myself than working for other people, and I 
finally decided to adopt conjuring as a pro- 
fession. I called myself by the nom de plume 
of “Professor T. Jardine Ellis, Magician,” 
although my repertoire consisted of only a few 
small pocket tricks, none of which would be 
suitable for showing from a stage to a large 
audience. As I was unable to perform at 
music-halls, and only relied on showing at 
saloons and such-like resorts, my existence was 
precarious, and while I did well on some days, 
I was “broke,” “ up against it,” and “on my 
uppers ” on others. Many a time, on such occa- 
sions, I would live on the free lunches provided 
by certain saloons, which meant that by calling 
at a place and putting down five cents for a 
glass of beer I was entitled to go to the counter 
and help myself to a snack of bread and cheese, 
or even carve myself a slice of beef off a huge 
joint and make a sandwich. While in these 
saloons I always made a practice of approaching 
others who were there with a view to teaching 
them one of my tricks in order that they might 
amuse their friends at home. 

My favourite trick I called the “ Hypnotized 
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“I collided with the moving piece of furniture,” 


Pencil,” and it was with this that I always used 
to—and continue to—introduce myself. 

“You can drive a horse to water, but a pencil 
has to be led (lead),” I would say, and, proceed- 
ing with the trick, would explain that it was not 
weighted in any way, nor were magnets used. 

On the day before the San Francisco earth- 
quake I got my first “ professional ” engagement, 
for I was offered five dollars to help to entertain 
at a children’s party which was arranged for the 
evening of that date. After I had given my 
performance to an appreciative audience I was 
asked to call the next morning for the cheque for 
five dollars as arranged, and went away delighted 
with myself. The whole civilized world knows 
what terrible disaster overtook the City of San 
Francisco in the early hours of the next day. A 
tremendous rattle and clatter awakened me. 
Everything appeared to be in motion. I noticed 
that my room had a tremendous list to port, 
which caused the wardrobe to slide across the 
floor in my direction, and as I sprang from my 
bed I collided with the moving piece of furniture 
and darted out of the house, escaping with 
nothing worse than a black eye. The details of 
the awful tragedy of the San Francisco earth- 
quake are too well known for me to relate ; 
but suffice it to say that I made my way at the 
earliest opportunity to the house where I 
had been entertaining on the night before in 
order to receive the five dollars due. On arrival 
at the spot, however, I found, to my horror, 


that the house was in 
Truins and the occupants 
nowhere to be found. I 
passed the next two days 
in Golden Gate Park, 
and, having spent my last 
twenty-five cents on a 
loaf of bread, I was, like 
everyone else, penniless. 
On the third day I was 
informed that the railway 
companies were giving 
free passes to anyone 
wishing to go away from 
the scene of the disaster, 
and without any trouble 
I obtained a ticket for 
Los Angeles, California. 
Arriving there as one of 
the refugees, we were met 
by representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
who had made arrange- 
ments for relieving the 
general distress. I was 
sent, with others, to a 
charitable institute run 
by a clergyman, where I was told that my room 
and food would cost me nothing until I had 
found work. I told the authorities that I was 
an’ entertainer and could shift for myself if I had 
a dollar or two to start with, and after a day or 
two they very kindly gave me ten dollars, and I 
faced the world on my own account once more. 

I walked down Spring Street and, noticing a 
shop plastered with notices 
advertising an exhibition 
of “The Great Metah, Half 
Human and Half Other- 
wise. Admis- 
siontencents,”” 
my curiosity 
was aroused 
and I went in. 
“The Great 
Metah ” was in 
reality an illusion, and when 
the curtain was run up [| 
saw what appeared to be 
the head and shoulders of 
a live woman resting on a 
small table, 
having all the 
appearance of 
a freak. 
Mirrors, I soon 
saw, were the 
explanation of 
the apparert 


“* My face was blackened end I wee given 
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mystery. If anyone asked what was meant by the 
“ otherwise,” they were told that that was what 
puzzled scientists and everyone else! I told 
the showman my business, and he said I was 
just the man he was looking for, and offered me 
two dollars a day to “ ballyhoo ”’—1.e., to give a 
little performance outside and attract the atten- 
tion of passers-by, and by so doing entice them 
to part with ten cents and witness the wonderful 
exhibition inside. I accepted the offer, and after 
buying a new pack of cards I commenced work. 
My face was blackened.and I was given a clown’s 
costume, and, though a little nervous at first, I 
got along allright. The only thing that troubled 
me was the amount of continuous talking I had 
to do, and after a few days I lost my voice entirely 
and had to give a “dumb show.” At the end 
of the week the show closed, on account of the 
girl striking for higher wages and the difficulty 
of finding another to stand the chaff she would 
invariably be subjected to. I continued “ busk- 
ing” in and around Los Angeles for some time, 
and at Long Beach and Santa Catalina Island 
did pretty well. After a trip to San Diego I 
returned through Los Angeles to San Bernardino. 
A circus happened to be there for two days, 
and I at once approached the proprietor with 
regard to being taken on, even in the capacity 
of a “‘ ballyhoo.” I was referred to the manager 
of the side-show, who told me that the conjurer 
they had in the side-show had left them a 
few weeks previously, and that if my tricks 
were good enough there was a place for 
me. I was admitted into the tent for the 
purpose of giving a private exhibition of my 
ability, and was engaged there and then at a 
salary of ten dollars a week,with food and sleeping 
accommodation. I jumped at the offer, and was 
told they were going East, working one or two- 
day “stands,” and that I need not commence 
until the next town was reached. This gave me 
the opportunity of witnessing the entire show 
that night free of expense. I felt quite content 
with the prospect of fresh experiences looming 
before me, and when, a little later, the band 
(every bandsman, by the way, was also an acro- 
bat or other performer) struck up a lively tune 
and the great parade through the town com- 
menced, I was proud to feel I was attached to 
such a splendid show. The parade over, the 
show was ready to commence. A large crowd 
had gathered outside the side-show, as that was 
opened before admission could be obtained to 
the big tent. The manager mounted the plat- 
form outside and prepared to deliver his “ spiel.” 
It mattered not what he said, as long as he kept 
everyone interested until the crowd was suffi- 
ciently large ; then he would describe the great 
attractions within, and by sheer force of per- 


suasive words compel all to enter and witness 
the exhibition before the big show opened. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he would say, “‘ the 
laws of Nature make all men equal; the rich 
have ice in the summer and the poor have it in 
the winter.” He could rattle off such phrases 
as long as was necessary. ‘‘ What have you got 
inside ?” asked an old lady standing near the 
platform. ‘“ Madam,” he replied, “we have 
many attractions, each and every one of which 
I will fully explain before you enter. Amongst 
them we have a huge tooth, the largest tooth in 
the world—it was drawn from the mouth of the 
Mississippi River.” 

The crowd, on pleasure bent, listened to this 
sort of stuff in high good humour, paid their 
money, and went in. The side-shows were 
value for money and no more, and when the 
show had admitted all who would enter the 
“big show” opened. This was really good, 
and the troupe of Australian acrobats were 
exceptionally clever, as were the performing 
horses, dogs, goats, and so on. Two novel 
features were the boxing dogs and the “ bull- 
fight,” both of which created roars of laughter. 
In the latter event a trained mule took the 
place of a bull, and, with a pair of horns attached 
to his head, looked really funny. He was trained 
to charge and attack anyone who entered the 
ring, and when the “ toreadors ” came in waving 
red cloths this animal certainly did its duty. It 
would seize a man who was too slow in getting 
out of the way by the seat of his trousers or coat 
and fling him to the ground, and really handle 
him very roughly. When spectators were called 
upon to enter the ring, even the old hands 
who saw the show every day roared with laughter 
to see the way some of the cowboys were treated 
by that mule. If a cow-puncher succeeded in 
jumping on his back the mule would lie down 
and roll over, worrying its unfortunate “ rider ” 
until he was glad to beat a hasty retreat. This 
“ bull-fight ” ended the show, and by the time it 
was over the whole of the side-show and all pro- 
perties used in the previous turns would have been 
packed up and entrained, leaving only the canvas 
of the “ big top” and the seats to be seen to. 
After the show all the performers gathered 
together for supper, and I was invited to join 
them. They were a nice lot of fellows, and I 
soon made friends with them all. The next show 
was to be given at a place called Searchlight, in 
Nevada, a small gold-mining town, and, as the 
railway had only just been extended up there, 
ours was the first show to strike the town. 
Every living soul in the place turned out to see 
the show, and thoroughly enjoyed it. My small 
contribution left no grounds for complaint, and 
after it was over the juggler came to me and 
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asked if I was gong “ busking” in the saloons 
that night, stating that he always made a bit in 
that way. I agreed to accompany him, and 
later we started off together. We soon dis- 
covered that gambling was in full swing in every 
saloon, the faro and roulette tables being well 
patronized. 

My friend the juggler and myself did well in 
the saloons that night, and prayed that other 
places would prove as profitable. A proprietor 
of one of the saloons we visited, being 
under the impression that I could manipulate 
the cards in a manner that would be profitable 
to the house, offered me a good salary to leave 
the circus and “ work” at 
his tables, but I was not to 
be tempted. 

While we slept the train 
took us on our journey, and 
the life was free from care 
and worry and full of excite- KS 
ment. There were frequent 
fights between the townsmen 
and showmen and amongst 
the canvasmen themselves. 
We visited Needle, Flagstaff, 
Globe, and Bisbee, all .in 
Arizona, and in Bisbee we 
had the exciting experience 
of the big tent blowing down 
in the middle of a perform- 
ance, which luckily hap- 
pened to be a matinée, and 
did not affect the attendance 
in the evening. At Deming, 
New Mexico, the show was 
boycotted because the litho- 
graphs posted by the dvance agent showed 
elephants and zebras in the parade, while we had 
neither of those with us. After this we visited 
several small places, sometimes doing well, some- 
times badly, and evidently the management were 
getting anxious, for I had only been paid for my 
first two weeks, and was merely continuing in the 
anticipation that business would look up and 
arrears in salary would eventually be paid. 
Everybody was owed salary, and we were 
naturally becoming discontented, and, to make 
matters worse, the advance agent took the wrong 
route, and billed us to appear in the State of 
Kansas at a bad time of the year, when the farmers 
were unable to leave their harvesting. We went 
on to Hutchinson, and from there to Paola, and 
here we were stranded for weeks while the 
“heads” were trying to raise more capital. 
Still there was no pay for anyone, and several 
performers who had a few dollars in hand left in 
disgust at having lost so many weeks’ pay. 
The youngest of the troupe of acrobats got killed 


“There were frequent fights.” 


while practising, ana the mng-master was hit on 
the head with a hammer and very nearly 
murdered by a canvasman, so things were not 
at all pleasant. One day I concealed myself on 
a goods train as it was leaving the station and 
jumped off at the first decent-sized place— 
Parsons, I think it was called—where I “ pitched” 
in the streets for several hours, coming back to 
Paola at night in the same economical though 
uncomfortable way with three dollars in my 
pocket. I spent a little that evening on tobacco 
for myself and particular pals, and when I woke 
up next morning I found that the rest of my 
money had been stolen, which was most ‘nnoying 
after the trouble I had taken 
in getting it and the risk I 
ran in “ jumping ”’ the trains. 

After some weeks sufficient 
capital was raised to enable 
us to make another effort, 
and it was decided to go to 
Kansas City and give “ river 
shows ” between there and 
St. Louis, as it was less ex- 
pensive to hire a large house- 
boat than it was to continue 
running a special train. This 
course was adopted, and we 
had two large boats, one for 
the performers and the other 
for the canvasmen, animals, 
and properties. The first 
night on the boat we had a 
terrific thunderstorm, and 
during one of the many 
flashes of lightning 
I plainly saw a certain 
young fellow going through the pockets of 
another person’s coat which was on the back of 
a chair within easy reach of where he was lying 
on the floor. As this was the same man who had 
taken my money and I had caught him red- 
handed this time, I tackled him in the darkness 
and a rough-and-tumble ensued. Everyone 
was sleeping on the floor (there were no cabins), 
so they very soon awakened, but not before we 
had trodden on the faces of most of them. 
When the cause of the commotion became known 
there was talk of throwing the culprit overboard, 
as petty thefts had been going on for some time, 
but it was finally decided that he should live 
amongst the canvasmen and out of reach of our 
pockets. 

We stopped and showed at all sorts of queer 
little places en route, and at Lexington, Beauville, 
and Jefferson City business was good, but, though 
we continually asked to be paid, we always 
received the same answer—that we would not 
be kept waiting longer than could be helped. 
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Finally, after a row with the management, I 
left the circus at St. Louis and joined a “‘ fake ” 
doctor who sold corn-plasters from a carriage in 
the streets, and it was my business to amuse the 


crowd until he 
was ready to 
work. 

Finding that 
this ‘“corn- 
doctor” spent 
so much time in 
quenching his 
thirst that for 
days at a time 
he could not 
work, I left him, 
and after a few 
weeks found 
myself “broke” 
in St. Louis and 
often sleeping 
in the open. 
Finally I got on 
to a river-boat 
going South, 
without a ticket 
or money, and 
proved suf- 
ficiently enter- 
taining to be 
allowed to 
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“*I made a bit by teaching the ‘pencil trick’ in Cairo to the negroes from 
the cotton-fields.” 


I had had 


where the train happened to stop, by a 
vigilant policeman, and was marched to the 
station with a revolver held to my head and my 
hands up in the air. 


I was released by the chief 
of police oncon- 
dition that I 
paid my fare 
out of town by 
the next train. 
““Wehad better 
let him go, or 
he will get out 
anyhow,” he 
remarked. I 
had handedhim 
my newly- 
printed card, 
which read: 
“T. Jardine 
Ellis, Magician. 
Sensational 

.Escapes from 
Trunks, Hand- 
cuffs, and Iron 
Cages.” This I 
added to my 
name as I con- 
sidereditlooked 
well, and I had 
some slight 
knowledge of 


remain on until Cairo was reached. 
a free passage so far and made a bit by teaching 
the “ pencil trick” in Cairo to the negroes from 
the cotton- fields. From here I tried the same 
game again, and got on to a boat without a 


escapes by means of trap-doors, special hand- 
cuffs, and so on. 

From here I went to Vicksburg, Natchez, and 
Baton Rouge, where I found myself ‘‘ broke ”’ 
once more. It was late when I arrived, and I 


ticket (though I had the 
money) bound for Memphis, 
but was told en route that 
unless I paid my fare I 
should be given in charge 
at that place. Not being 
anxious to part with the 
little I had, I arranged to 
entertain the first-class pas- 
sengers one evening, and by 
so doing earned more than 
sufficient to pay my way. 
From Memphis I went to 
Helena, and then decided to 
“tide the rods” of a fast 
express to Vicksburg. This 
meant hanging on like grim 
death to two iron rods 
underneath the train and 
having my face and hands 
chipped to pieces by flying 
bits of stone. I was, how- 
ever, arrested at Greenville, 


1 


No Fakir There. 


Expert Sleight-of-Hand Artist Appears Before 
Judge Jones and Illustrates Mastery. 


T. J. EL.uts, an expert exponent of the art of 
legerdemain, was up before the city court 
yesterday morning for practising his profession 
about town for the delectation of the frequenters 
of cafés and bars without the permission of 
the city authorities, The ambidextrous and 
smooth practitioner of the “now you see it and 
now you don't” manipulations gave the court 
‘an ocular «|cmonstration of his palming abilities 
and established his claims to the mastery of the 
art of prestidigitation to the entire satisfaction 
of the court, and convinced all present that he 
was not of the ordinary stamp of street fakirs, 
but the genuine article. His performances are 
clean and entertaining, and evoked the highest 
encomiums from all who witnessed his exhibition 
given for the purpose of establishing his identity 
and the grade of his art. He was granted a 
Permission to continue his performance, and an 
order was issucd to him by the city treasurer 
auGorizing his continuation of his perform- 
ances, 2 


A newspaper paragraph referring to the 
Author's arrest for performing without 
« 


went into a saloon to try my 
luck in order to raise suf- 
cient for the night, but was 
arrested for having no 
licence and slept in jail. 
There was one small bed in 
the cell, and I lay down to 
sleep, but presently two 
drunken men were thrown 
into what I considered my 
private apartment. One of 
them caught me by the leg, 
hauled me off the bed, and 
lay down himself. I was not 
in the mood for fighting, so 
walked about all night, as 
the floor was too filthy to 
lie on. Next morning I ap- 
peared before Judge Jones, 
who asked me what I had 
been doing. I showed him 
the pencil trick and he 
said, ‘‘ Very clever. But 
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why no licence?” I explained that I had no 
money, and was told that this time I would be 
discharged, but if I continued to work there I 
must have a licence. I was about to leave the 
court when the judge asked me to remain for a 
while. Two other cases were dealt with, includ- 
ing the man who had pulled me off the bed, and 


vention was to be held, and the place was full 
of cow-punchers from all parts of the country, 
all in the wildest of spirits. I pitched on the 
following day, and was doing well until a couple 
of drunken cowboys bought two of my tricks 
and, when they saw how simple they were, asked 
for their money back. Because I refused their 


“The judge asked me to show him the pencil trick again.” 


then, the court being clear, the judge asked me 
to show him the pencil trick again, and, having 
done this, asked me to show him how it was 
done. “I am sorry, sir, but I cannot do that 
without a licence,” I said. This caused a round 
of laughter, in which everyone joined. Then, 
with judge, police, and reporters as an audience, 
1 proceeded to entertain the Court. The para- 
grapb on the previous page appeared in the 
local paper the next day. 

Before I left the judge asked me to entertain 
a gathering of ladies at his home that night, and 
paid me liberally. He also took a few lessons 
in conjuring as well, after I had been given a 
city licence free of cost. 

A few days later I was in New Orleans, where 
I joined a “ flea circus ” for a week. This show 
was given by real live fleas. Step by stepI then 
made my way, by “ pitching ” in the streets, to 
San Antonio, and arrived there just as they were 
preparing for festivities. The Cattlemen’s Con- 


request, one caught me a stinging blow on the 
side of the head, while the other helped himself 
to the tricks I was selling and handed them out 
gratis to the crowd that had assembled, many 


‘of whom came to me afterwards and paid for the 


tricks. 

As soon as I came to my senses I put my 
hand quickly to my hip-pocket, and, thinking 
I was about to shoot, the crowd scattered, 
though one or two cowboys “had the drop on 
me”’ in case I got reckless, and I found myself 
looking down the business end of half-a-dozen 
revolvers. When, with a smile, I turned my 
pocket inside-out, showing I had no gun on me, 
they saw the joke and invited me to come and 
have a “ wet.” They took me to the best hotel, 
saw that I had a good time and paid for nothing, 
and then passed the hat round amongst them- 
selves and handed me the contents, which proved 
to be more than I ever expected to make by 
working that day. 
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T entrained at San Antonio for Laredo, on the 
borders of Mexico, and the trip proved exciting. 
First of all three pickpockets were arrested on 
the train, after a violent struggle, and then the 
train left the rails, plunged down an embank- 
ment, and was wrecked. I managed to escape 
injury by jumping (I happened to be standing in 
the vestibule at the time), though many were 
seriously injured, and four people were killed 
outright. 

I next worked my way to the City of Mexico, 
through Laredo, Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, and Guadalaja (though I could not speak 
a word of Spanish), paying my way as I went, asI 
was afraid that the penalties for “ jumping” trains 
might be severe in Mexico. From the City of 


“* He caught me a stinging blow on the side of the head.” the 


Mexico I went to the mining town of Pachuca 
and approached two gentlemen in an hotel with 
my tricks. They both appeared very interested 
in what I did, and later one (an Englishman) 
translated to me something that had been said 
by the other, who was a Mexican. It was to the 
effect that the latter wished me to call at the 
Casino on the following Thursday and entertain 
a gathering of ladies and gentlemen. It turned 


out that the Mexican was no less a personage 
than the Governor of the State of Pachuca, 
while the Englishman was a wealthy mine- 
owner and a personal ‘friend of his. After my 
performance before a very enthusiastic audience 
the Englishman came to me and said: “ The 
Governor has requested me to hand you one 
hundred and fifty dollars.” This, in American 
money, would be equivalent to seventy-five 
dollars, or about fifteen pounds. As no 
terms had been previously mentioned I was 
wondering what I should get, and when I 
heard the verdict it was as much as I could do 
to keep my feet! I thought I was entitled to 
a day off after this, and strolled in the Plaza 
listening to the band. Mexicans are very 
musical, and even the smallest 
towns have their regular band 
playing in the Plaza while 
the crowd walk round and 
round. A most peculiar and 
convenient custom is that 
the men all walk round one 
way and the girls the opposite 
way, so that they are con- 
tinually passing each other. 
If a man is walking with a 
lady relative or friend he 
is entitled to walk round in 
either direction. 

I next made my way 
back to San Antonio, and 
while there was approached 
by a couple of counterfeiters, 
who told me their business 
and wanted me to get rid 
of their bad money, evi- 
dently thinking that my 
ability to “palm” coins 
would considerably facilitate 
the disposal of surplus stock 
with the minimum of risk. 
Needless to say, how- 
ever, I gave them the cold 
shoulder. 

From San Antonio I went 
to Dallas and Fort Worth, 
in Texas, and then through 
States of Arkansas, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama to Florida, where, in the low-lying 
country, I unluckily had a return of malarial 
fever, which I had contracted in Africa. From 
Florida by steamer to New York, and then back 
to the Old Country, concluded a trip which has 
given me all the “rolling” I require for some 
little time. As to the amount of financial 
“‘moss ” I have gathered, the less said about it 
the better. 


From a} 


H.M.S. “Leviathan,” on board wiich Elsmore was serving at the time of his 


adventure. (Photograph. 


“Stontpy” Elsmore, the young sailor 
who met with a terrible experience in 
jon. 


THE 


DEATH-TRAP 


IN THE 
HILLS. 


BY CROHAM HURST. 
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From a Photo, by G. Cumbo, Malta. 


The terrible adventure that befell a seaman of the 
Royal Navy in the neighbourhood of Colombo, Ceylon. 


mea N the arrival of H.M.S. Leviathan at 
NG WW Colombo late in December, 1904, 
@ 


there was great rejoicing on the 
WS lower-deck when seventy-two hours’ 
= general leave was piped. The cruiser 
was fresh from the China Squadron, and, as 
may be well imagined, the crew were eager for a 
spell ashore. 

“Stumpy” Elsmore and his chum William 
Mulligan* promptly started off for a ramble into 
the country, while most of their messmates 
elected to stay in Colombo and renew their 


* Mulligan was unfortunately drowned some time ago, when 
H.M.S. Leviathan was in the Gulf of Lyons, Lieutenant 
Nobel, R.N. receiving the Stanhope Gold Medal for his heroic 
attempt at rescue. 

Vol. xxx. 4. 


already intimate acquaintance with the taste of 
various refreshments. 

With a plentiful supply of “‘ baccy ” and food 
in their pockets, “Stumpy” and his chum 
struck right away from civilization; through a 
region where a British bluejacket had probably 
seldom penetrated before. They had a some- 
what vague idea of tramping to Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s tea-plantation, some forty miles distant. 

For two days the pair were perfectly contented 
with their gipsy existence, but the tea-plantation 
seemed as far off as ever. ‘Time was getting on, 
and at last, very reluctantly, they decided to 
turn back to the town in order that they 
might be in time to remove the very natural 
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evidences of their jaunt ere they returned to 
the Leviathan. 

Now, however, a difficulty arose. Neither of 
the men was at all sure in exactly which direction 
Colombolay. Both had theories, but the theories 
conflicted hopelessly.* For about ten minutes 
they continued to argue and wrangle ; then, like 


a fairly well-worn path, and within sight of an 
extremely pretty little hut which nestled among 
the trees. Without a single thought of possible 
trouble, he walked up to the door, intending to 
obtain refreshment and a rest. His knock was 
answered by an enormous mulatto, or half-breed 
woman. Her skin was almost white, though 


I hereby declare that the facts of the story entitled 


"The Death Trap in the Hills®, are quite true; that the incident 


in question actually happened to myself; and that the 


circumstances are quite well known to many people in Colombo. 
Signed Mal: Vitlr thuunre ¢ 4 
mir 4.8 Good. Ufc (Cr Leviathan) 
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sensible fellows, they decided to put their 
theories to the only possible test. Each was to 
take his own way, and a wager of two shillings 
was to go to the man who was first to reach 
ship. As it was then about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and their leave expired at seven 
on the following morning, it will be seen that 
there was not much time to spare. 

“ Stumpy ” Elsmore nodded to his chum and 
set off at a good round pace. He conjectured 
that he was about twenty-five miles from 
Colombo, and had no fear that the task would be 
too much for him. By seven o'clock he had 
covered some eleven or twelve miles of his 
journey, and suddenly he found himself entering 


her flat nose and slanting eyes betrayed her 
Cingalese blood, and her muscular development 
was extraordinary. She spoke English rather 
well, but, in spite of her apparent friendliness, 
the sailor was not greatly attracted towards her. 
However, a bad resting-place is better than none, 
and “Stumpy” Elsmore responded readily 
enough to the woman’s civil invitation to step 
inside and partake of supper. To this day he 
could not tell you of what the meal consisted. 
When he had finished the giantess volunteered 
the information that Colombo was only a few 
miles farther on, ard that, as he could get a lift 
in the train which passed within half a mile of 
the hut, he might just as well sleep in an upstairs 
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room and leave in the morning in time to get 
to his ship. 

Darkness was now coming on, and, somewhat 
against his better judgment, the sailor decided 
to stay. 

Now, the Leviathan had been on the China 
Station for some time, and, having few oppor- 
tunities of spending money, ‘‘ Stumpy” had 
several months’ “ compo” stowed away in the 
money-belt which every sailor wears. Searching 
for small silver with which to pay for his supper 
and bed, he very foolishly allowed the woman a 
glimpse of several gold coins he was carrying. 
On seeing his store a startling change came over 
the mulatto’s face. Her eyes glittered evilly, 
and she took a half-step towards him before 
recollecting herself. Then, with a palpable 
effort, she resumed her courteous manner, and, 
lighting a tallow candle, motioned her guest 
towards the staircase. 

The house consisted of three rooms only, one 
being the large living-room on the ground floor, 
the other two, being evidently used for sleeping 
apartments. The room into which the sailor 
was conducted was very barely furnished, and 


sailor closed the door and started to explore 
his bedroom. The first thing he noticed was 
that, although there had originally been two 
bolts to the door, one at the top and one at the 
bottom, both had apparently been recently 
removed. Having made this cheerful discovery, 
he took the candle and proceeded to look under 
the bed. At first, so poor was the light, he could 
see nothing. Then, without the slightest warn- 
ing, he received the fright of his life ; for, groping 
in the darkness beneath the bed, his hand came 
into contact with a man’s face ! 

For a moment he turned cold with fear, but, 
with an effort of will, his courage returned, and 
he braced himself to investigate farther. Placing 
the candle upon the floor, he peered beneath 
the bed. The sight which now met his gaze 
was sufficiently unnerving, for stretched upon 
the floor was the nude body of a native, with a 
knife buried to the hilt in his side ! 

To say that “ Stumpy” was sick with fear 
is nothing less than the truth. His first impulse 
was to make a dash for freedom ; but he could 
hear his gigantic hostess moving about below, 
and to leave the house he would have had to 


“Stretched upon the floor was the body of a native, with a knife buried to the hilt in his side!” 


contained a Jarge bed and a chair, with a few 
hooks on the walls on which to hang clothes. 
With a somewhat sinister smile the woman 
wished him “Good night,” and retired to the 
room below. Feeling vaguely uncomfortable, the 


pass through the living-room. In a hand-to- 
hand tussle, he realized, he would be a mere 
child in her grasp. His second impulse was to 
examine the window to sec if escape was possible 
that way. He found it of the usual lattice-work 
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type, but the lattices 
had been so strongly 
screwed to the frame 
that there was no hope 
in that direction. He 
was caught in a death- 
trap, and for a few 
moments his courage 
left him. As his nick- 
name denoted, he was 
a man of smallish size, 
and he knew that the 
human tigress below 
could strangle him 
with one of her huge 
hands. 

Scarcely realizing 
what he was doing, 
he, began to drag the 
corpse from beneath 
the bed. To remove 
the knife from the 
wound was a work of 
some difficulty and 
considerable repug- 
nance ; but, once ac- 
complished, he felt that 
he was at least better 
equipped when the 
time came for action. 
His next operation was 
to place the body as 
naturally as_ possible 
within the bed, and 
when this had been 
managed to his satis- 
faction he paused to 
consider his next 
course. Tip-toeing to 
the top of the stair- 
case, he listened in- 
tently. The mulatto 
was still moving about 
below, and he was turn- 
ing doubtfully back to 
his bedroom when the 
door of the second 
room on the landing 
caught his eye. To 
creep into this other 
room was Lut the work 
of a second. He had 
no light with him, but 
by this time the moon 
was bright, and he had 
no difficulty in seeing 
within. He found the 
contents much the 

“The door slowly opened and his amiable hostess appeared.” same as the other, 
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with the exception that the bed had an 
occupant. The woman had told him that 
she had no husband, and that she lived alone. 
Who, then, was the sleeping man? The sailor 
held his breath and listened. The room was 
unnaturally quiet ; there was no sound of breath- 
-ing. Cautiously “Stumpy ” crept towards the 
bed. One glance at the occupant was sufficient. 
As he had more than half suspected, the man was 
dead—stabbed to the heart—having obviously 
been murdered in a similar manner to the first. 
Horrified by this fresh discovery, the sailor 
passed into his own room, and, still holding the 
knife, crept under the bed, after blowing out 
the candle. ' 

About an hour passed, and “Stumpy,” in 
spite of his terror, sank into a half-doze, but was 


brought sharply back to his senses by a creaking © 


on the stairs. In a moment he was on the alert, 
with every nerve quivering. Someone was creep- 
ing along the passage! Peering cautiously from 
beneath the bed, he saw the door slowly open 
and his amiable hostess appeared, with a ghastly 
smile upon her lips, looking intently towards 
the bed. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, she 
made a rush across the room. In her right hand 
she held a long knife, similar to the weapon the 
sailor had wrenched ‘rom the body of the dead 
native. The dull thud of many blows reached 
the trembling Elsmore as he cowered beneath 
the bed, telling him with horrid plainness the 
fate which would have befallen him had he been 
lying there in lieu of the already murdered 
man. 

Then came a pause ; the giantess was evidently 
bending over her victim, possibly in the endeavour 
to pull the knife from the body. Seized with a 
sudden frenzy of panic, Elsmore wriggled from 
his hiding-place, and, leaping to his feet, tore 
across the room towards the landing. How he 
sprang down the stairs, through the living-room, 
and out of the house, he never knew ; for to this 
day the adventure is a ghastly nightmare 
to him. 

Once in the open air he fled down the track 
like one possessed. He could hear the mulatto 
screaming curses as she dashed along close 
behind him in hot pursuit. For a time he gave 
himself up for lost, and, in imagination, he could 
feel the murderous knife between his shoulders. 
Gradually, however, the heavy build of the 
mulatto told, and she dropped behind. Pre- 
sently the pursuit slackened, but so long as he 


could hear the screaming of curses and impre- 
cations, partly in English and partly in Cingalese, 
“Stumpy” kept up the killing pace. Intense 
fear had given him unusual fleetness, and pre- 
sently the human tigress behind gave up the 
chase. 

The sky now began to clear before the dawn, 
but still Elsmore ran on, his one idea being to 
place as many miles as possible between himself 
and that terible house. Suddenly the sun 
appeared above the horizon, and it was day. 
The sailor looked around him, and, taking his 
bearings, found, to his relief, that he was only 
about a couple of miles from Colombo. Just 
then a native wagoner came in sight, and Elsmore 
bargained for a lift, reaching the landing-stage 
in good time to catch the seven o’clock boat 
back to the Leviathan. 

Once aboard, with his name ticked off, he 
made his way aft and asked to see the commander. 
To him he related the story of his night’s adven- 
ture. The commander was at first incredulous, 
but finally he took the seaman with him and 
went ashore to communicate with the police. 
With all possible dispatch an armed party set 
out, and from “ Stumpy’s” description had no 
difficulty in locating the cottage. 

But the bird had flown! On every side the 
police found traces of a hurried packing and a 
still more hurried flight. No signs of the mur- 
derous mulatto woman, however, could be found, 
nor has she been traced to this day. 

Some little distance from the cottage the police 
discovered a well, which, on investigation, was 
found to contain the bodies of nine men, two of 
them being white, evidently merchant seamen, 
the others being natives. All had been stabbed 
to death in the same manner by their ghoulish 
hostess, who rightly imagined that their dis- 
appearance would never be associated with the 
little house which nestled so peacefully among 
the hills. 

Five of the natives were afterwards identified 
as labourers working in Colombo, and who had 
recently disappeared from their customary 
haunts. The others were never traced, and 
it is probable that the two sailors had been logged 
as deserters from their respective ships, and no 
further trouble taken to search for them. 

Since that time Elsmore has had many 
adventures up the rivers of South America and 
among the South Sea Islands, but he is never 
likely to forget the terrible night he spent among 
the hills of Ceylon. 


TO MENELIK WITH 
A MOTOR. 


BY CLIFFORD HALLE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ERNEST PRATER, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Menelik, King of Abyssinia, wanted a motor-car very badly, and plenty of firms were eager to 
supply him, but delivery presented an apparently insoluble problem, for hundreds of miles of trackless 
wilderness, inhabited by fierce tribes of savages, lay between Menelik’s capital and the 


nearest port on the coast. 


At last, however, an Englishman, Mr. Bede Bentley, undertook to take 


acar through, and with a mechanic, a Somali interpreter, and a bulldog he set out upon his 


journey—probably the most arduous and dangerous trip ever undertaken by a motorist. 


In these 


articles Mr. Hallé describes the manifold adventures which befell these “three men and a dog” 
before they finally accomplished their task. 


FTER the departure of George, 
6 scives and Wells busied them- 
selves in digging a pit. No one came 
near them the first day, and by 
Sve. they had the car over the pit. 
As Wells said, it made quite a comfortable 
living-room, and probably, in the sun, would 
make a passable oven. 

At night they kept the searchlight going 
continually, it being the business of the man on 
watch to turn it from time to time in different 
directions. 

Towards dawn, as he turned the beam round, 
Bentley thought that he could just make out a 
body of men and the flash of steel, but the 
distance was too great for him to be sure. 

As the day grew, however, their doubts were 
set at rest, for a hundred or so of the Danakils 
appeared on a rising bit of ground some two 
hundred yards off, where they appeared to be 
discussing the car. 

Bentley and Wells spent the day in the pit, 
for they judged that in all probability the sight 
of the apparently unoccupied car would be more 
puzzling to the tribesmen than if they showed 
themselves. They had in all twelve magazine- 
rifles fully loaded with six shots each, two double- 
barrelled shot-guns, six revolvers, and one 
Mauser pistol giving some twelve shots without 
reloading. With this veritable armoury they 
felt confident of their ability to stave off any 
small rush. 

The Danakils were evidently puzzled. They 
came gradually nearer and nearer, but during 
that first day never closer than fifty yards. 
The next day they came again early. During 


the night the searchlight’s rays showed no 
sign of them, but the number of hyenas that 
surrounded the car was appalling. The third 
day the Danakils came round again. Bentley 
felt that it was useless to conceal themselves 
any longer, so in the early morning they rigged 
up the tent and awaited visitors with such calm 
as they could muster. 

Whether it was the car, or the searchlight, or 
the tent, or a combination of all three, something 
caused the nomads to keep a_ considerable 
distance between themselves and the car all 
that day as well. They came in numbers up 
to about fifty yards, and then stood motionless 
for hours together. 

“It’s a bit trying, this,” said Wells. “I 
wish the beggars would make up their minds 
one way or another.” 

But they did not, and in the evening they 
sheered off into the distance as before. 

Wells was an ingenious person, and all day 
he had been toiling mysteriously at something 
which Bentley had been too much preoccupied 
to inquire into. When the last Danakil was 
safely away Wells emerged from the tent carrying 
in his arms a fearsome-looking object, which 
nearly drove Bully frantic with mingled rage 
and fright. On the handle of one of the shovels 
he had nailed a pair of koodoo horns, and round 
the mask of the skull he had fashioned a most 
ferocious beard. A stick, nailed crossways, 
served for shoulders, and after he had carried 
it some thirty yards from the car and had driven 
the shovel firmly into the ground, it was seen 
that, by pulling a cord, skinny arms waved 
frantically beneath flowing white robes, the 
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while the spare horn, which was fastened 
somewhere in the creature’s anatomy, gave 
out grunting bleats. 

Bully had followed Wells and watched the 
erecting of the figure with all the hairs of his 
coat on end; but when Wells gave a trial pull to 
the string, it was too much for him, and he 
returned precipitately to the car with his tail 
between his legs and jumped into the pit, 
alighting full on Bentley’s back just as he was 
opening a tin of sardines. 

“ Hi, Bully, man! You nearly made me cut 
my hand off. What on earth is the matter?” 
he cried, seizing his rifle and looking out. “ Hi, 
Wells! what’s up? Oh, you idiot of idiots! 
Have you no respect for the gravity of cir- 
cumstances ? ” 

Wells answered by pulling his string vigor- 
ously, and Bentley laughed till he sat down on 
the tin-opener, which made him rise suddenly 
and bang his head against the axle. 

“ Wells, if you don’t stop, I’ll shoot you!” he 
roared. 

“ Right, sir,” said Wells, pleasantly. “ Only 
I want a little sleep to-night, and if this arrange- 
ment has such an effect on a civilized dog, it 
will probably scare the hyenas. What do you 
think?” And he pulled the string rapidly 
several times in succession. 

“Tt really is a splendid bogey-man,” said 
Bentley. “It will probably scare our friends 
the Danakils as well, and keep them away for 
another day, which will be better than hyenas.” 

The effect on the hyenas was immense. They 
came round as before, and when quite a number 
were sniffing about, Bentley trained the search- 
light on the mannikin and Wells pulled the 
cord. No more hyenas came that night. 

The next day Bentley, whose leg wound had 
refused to heal properly, was sitting outside the 
tent dressing it, regardless of a crowd of Danakils 
who were, as usual, drawn up about fifty paces 
away. He had just finished strapping the 
wound up when Wells sang out :— 

“Look out, sir! Here they come at last !” 

“Into the pit and ‘down with the tent,” said 
Bentley, suiting action to his words and taking a 
header into the pit. 

From there they jerked a cord which was so 
arranged that, on being pulled, the pole of the 
tent would collapse and leave them an open 
view on all sides. By the time the tent had 
fallen the Danakils, who had approached very 
gingerly, were perhaps ten yards from the car. 

“Tf we were heroes, Wells,” said Bentley, “I 
suppose we should have stood our ground, 
instead of burrowing in the earth like two 
rabbits. As it is, I think we will try a combina- 
tion of mannikin and horn. You pull the string 


and I'll blow the big horn of the car. They 
haven’t noticed the mannkin yet, apparently.” 

“ Haven’t they, sir ? ” said Wells, looking out. 
“ There’s a little lot throwing spears at him now. 
It shows how friendly-disposed they are.” 

He gave the cord three vicious jerks, which 
had the effect of stampeding the spear-throwers 
and calling the attention of the Danakils who 
were round the car to the bleating and arm- 
waving monstrosity. At the same moment, as 
they were all looking atirighted at this fearsome 
object, Bentley sent out a roar from the big horn. 

“‘T believe these chaps are better sprinters 
than the Esas,” cried Wells; and certainly the 
terrified nomads put up a good race to the 
horizon. : 

The next day not a single Danakil was to be 
seen, and the two white men kept a continuous 
look-out in the direction from which George 
ought to appear with his precious mule-load of 
petrol. They felt that with any luck he could 
not fail to be back before nightfall, and the 
Danakils had disappeared in the opposite 
direction, leaving the road free. 

At dusk they espied him coming wearily 
along, but alone. He reached the camp just 
as the sun went down, and had a sad tale 
to tell. There was no one at the depot, although 
the boys had evidently been there, and there 
was no cache, no indication of any fight, or why 
the boys had gone, or where. He had met no 
Danakils, either going or coming back, and all 
he could think was that news must have reached 
the boys of the wiping-out of the last depot, and 
that they must have thought it useless to stay 
any longer, and had probably made for Choba. 

Bentley and Wells heard him out in silence, 
and no one spoke for some minutes after he had 
finished. At length Bentley stood up. 

“George, I daresay you're pretty tired,” he 
said; “but if you stay here till the morning 
there’s precious little chance of your getting 
away at all. I’m afraid you’ll have to make 
tracks for Choba, which must be eighty miles 
away from here. Get on to the capital by tele- 
phone, and let Menelik and the British Minister 
know how we are placed. Say that if thev 
want to see either the car or us they’d better 
look sharp and do something.” 

George declared that two hours’ sleep would 
make him quite fit to start off again. He said 
that, barring accidents, now that he knew the 
way, he would be in Choba before three days. 
There was a large guard there, he knew, but he 
would have to get orders from the capital before 
the men would be allowed to start. Anyhow, 
he would start back himself at once with petrol 
and water if, as he hoped, he found the supplies 
still there. 
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“He fave the cord three vicious jerks, which had the effect of stampeding the spear-throwers.” 


Two hours later he was off, and Bentley and 
Wells watched the brave fellow disappear, 
carrying with him what they felt were their last 
letters ever likely to reach home. 

Bentley and Wells were a little sad that night, 
and sadder still when, after a careful inspection 
of the remaining water and stores, they found 
that by “ existing on the smell of an oil-rag,” 
as Wells put it, they had food and drink at the 
very most for ten days more. The most 
optimistic calculation made the return of George 
with a rescue-party at least that time away, 


and Bentley, who 
knew his Africa well, 
felt that before they 
were likely to be re- 
lieved there would be 
precious little left of 
them to rescue, even 
if the Danakils left them alone. 

They did not trouble about either sleep or 
hyenas that night. 

It is to the credit of these two men that, even 
up to this date, it never seems to have entered 
into the head of either that it would have been 
quite a simple matter to have left the car to 
take care of itself, while they walked a few 
score of miles into safety. 

The next morning, with the sun, their spirits 
rose. Hitherto, as Wells remarked, they had 
been extravagant, for three hours after a tin 
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was opened the contents invariably turned 
putrid. They had up to this time bestowed 
these savoury mcrsels on the hyenas, but hence- 
forth began a new régime. 

“JT wonder when our friends the Danakils 
will get over the scare we gave them?” said 
Bentley, putting down the glass after scanning 
the horizon. “I don’t see a sign of them yet, 
and by all accounts they don’t love the white 
man, as a rule, but stick a spear into him at 
sight. They bagged a French correspondent 
and a few Arabs quite recently, I was told, at 
Dirdawa, very near the frontier. They say 
the Frenchman was speared because he shook 
hands with one of the chiefs and hurt him.” 

Later in the day, however, the nomads 
appeared once more, and it was soon evident 
this time that their mission was a peaceful one. 
It transpired that the sight of Bentley attending 
to his wound had been the cause of the Danakiis 
coming closer two days before, and, had it not 
been that they could not resist trying their 
spears on the mannikin, they would probably 
have gone away without the necessity of the 
horns to help their movement. Now they were 
seen to be half supporting and half carrying an 
aged chief, who seemed to be in great pain. 
They came to within ten paces of the tent, and 
then a pantomime began. They pointed to 
Bentley’s leg, and then to the leg of the old chief, 
exhibiting a terrible festering gash in the thigh. 
They then made motions of bandaging up their 
legs, and pointed again to Bentley and then 
to the old chief, who smiled on the motorist in 
as ingratiating a manner as his villainous face 
would allow. 

“T believe the beggars want you to cure the 
old chief,” said Wells. 

“Yl have a try, anyway,” said Bentley. 
“Tt may be our salvation if I can do him any 
good. Give me the permanganate of potash 
and a flask of water. We must sacrifice some.” 

He mixed a strong solution, after nodding 
and smiling at the savages. When it was ready 
he stepped briskly forward, went up to the old 
chief, and examined his leg. It was a fearful 
wound, and there were unmistakable signs of 
gangrene. 

“ T’ve got to do a lot of carving, I’m afraid,” 
he shouted to Wells. “ Bring me the instrument 
chest.” 

Wells brought the chest, and then Bentley 
motioned to the men to lay the old chef down 
on his side. First of all he thoroughly washed 
the wound, and then, with his heart in his mouth, 
he began cutting away what seemed necessary. 
He felt that if the old fellow gave a groan it 
would be the signal for a dozen spears through 
him. But the old man was game; he evidently 


believed that it was for his good, and he never 
winced. Bentley next filled up the hole with 
permanganate of potash and bound it up in 
approved fashion. He then motioned to two 
of the surrounding natives to place the old man 
in a strip of canvas that Wells had brought at 
his bidding, and showed them how they could 
carry him. 

The following day the old chief came limping 
back, merely leaning on two attendants for 
support. Bentley went to meet him and stripped 
off the bandages, to find the wound looking 
healthy. The old man seemed rather dis- 
appointed than otherwise that Bentley merely 
rebandaged the wound after washing it, without 
any further cutting. 

This time, after finishing, Bentley did not 
send them away, but produced from his pocket 
a small looking-glass—one of a lot that had been 
sent with some of the stores as an advertisement. 
The old chief was immensely astonished to see 
his own face, and showed the glass to several 
of his followers. Bentley signed to him to keep 
it, and then made a motion for them to go. 
They went rather reluctantly ; they evidently 
wanted to see more marvels. 

Bentley signed to them by pointing to the 
sun and figuring with his hand the fall and rise, 
and then indicated that he expected them the 
following day. Before sundown, however, Wells 
suddenly said: “ Jove! Give me my motor- 
goggles—the smoked ones.” 

Bentley looked up to see what had called forth 
the remark, and saw six young girls, carrying 
two pots, walking towards the tent. The two 
pots contained milk—not of the freshest, but 
still milk—and they took it that the gift was a 
kind attention on the part of the old chief. 
Bentley chucked the maidens under the chin, 
and they wriggled and laughed, and seemed none 
too keen to go back. When they left they took 
another mirror with them as a present. 

The motorists had now been in the desert 
ten days, and eleven days more dragged on, 
during which they were constantly surrounded 
by Danakils, who brought to them all their 
injuries, small and large, to be dressed and other- 
wise attended to. 

This necessitated a great waste of their precious 
water. They dare not refuse to cleanse the 
wounds, and all the hints that Bentley had 
endeavoured to convey that the natives had 
better bring water with them had either not 
been understood or had been ignored. 

Day by day they kept a fruitless look-out for 
George. They had long since tapped the 
radiator, and the water left in that was now 
almost gone. ‘ 

Tt was on the twenty-sixth day of their stay 
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that Bentley and Wells and Bully, reduced well- 
nigh to skeletons, drew round the radiator with 
parched mouths and shaking limbs for the daily 
cup of water, which, for the last three days, had 
been all that they had ventured to divide between 
them. Bentley held it up sadly. 

“ Wells, this is the last cup,” he said. ‘‘ Let 
us fix the camera and photograph it. If George 
gets here to-morrow, it will be an interesting 
souvenir. If he doesn’t—well, it won’t make 
much difference.” 

Each then drank his share, poor Bully, whose 
turn came last, licking the empty tin long after 
the last drop had gone. 


by means of a few Mauser bullets, what they 
did with me.” 

“ You bet, sir,” said Wells, and then shut his 
mouth like a trap. 

Bentley took a rifle, slung the Mauser pistol 
round his waist, and then, taking a large spirit- 
flask, he filled it with the last petrol that he 
could drain out of the petrol-tap. He then asked 
Wells for the two-ended brass tube which he 
used for one of his conjuring tricks, and also the 
large burning-glass. 

Wells handed him the things in silence, and 
then, with a final handshake to Wells and a kiss 
on poor Bully’s pinched nose, he set briskly out 


“ Look here, Wells,” said Bentley, suddenly, 
after again gazing long and intently through 
the glasses in the direction from which George 
must come; “ there’s no sign of George, and if 
we wait till to-morrow there won’t be any 
strength left in us. I’m jolly well going to fetch 
water. Whenever girls have been sent to us 
it has been from over yonder. While I have 
strength left to get there I’m going to follow the 
road they took, and I fancy I shall strike a well 
before long. If I’m not back to-night, and 
George comes, it won’t be any good your waiting 
for me; but if he brings petrol you’ll have the 
heels of these brutes, and you might just inquire, 


The last cup of water in the desert. 


across the desert. The country he traversed 
consisted of a series of small hills, dry and parched, 
with huge boulders occasionally cropping up 
from the ground. Clumps of bushy growth were 
sparsely dotted here and there, all so similar 
that Bentley could fix no special landmarks in 
his mind; so he blazed his road as well as he 
could as he went along. 

- He had walked about three miles, when 
suddenly, on topping a small rise, he found him- 
self in the midst of some hundreds of Danakils 
encamped round a well. His appearance was 
entirely unexpected, and many warriors jumped 
up and seized their spears. Perhaps it was 
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fortunate for Bentley that the old chief whose 
leg he had attended was close to him, or they 
would probably have speared him first, and specu- 
lated as to the reason of his visit afterwards. 

As it was, the old chief held up his hand to 
stop any spear-work, and motioned to Bentley 
to come forward. Bentley walked as steadily 
as he could move his starved and tired limbs 
right up to the side of the well. 

The Danakil wells are dug with shelving 
banks that are propped up by tree trunks. The 
well beside which Bentley stopped seemed to be 
a series of diminishing squares until the final 
small: square, filled with water, was reached. 
Round the top was a row of curious buckets, 
each bucket much the same shape as the well. 
These buckets were mostly full of water. 

Bentley pointed to the buckets, and then to 
the flasks he carried. 

There was a general howl of dissent, and even 
the old chief shook his head and pointed for 
him to be gone. . 

Bentley, however, held up his hand, and in it 
he held Wells’s double-ended tube, one end of 
which he had filled with petrol. 

Risking everything, he stooped down and 
dipped the little tube into the nearest bucket. 
He then laughed, to the astonishment of the 
savages, who held their hands and watched as 
he focused: the big burning-glass on to the 
petrol, which almost immediately burst into 
flame. The Danakils recoiled in horror, which 
was intensified when he threw the burning petrol 
into the nearest bucket, which immediately 
appeared to burst into flame also. 

With terror-stricken faces the Danakils pros- 
trated themselves before him, evidently beseech- 
ing him not to burn their water. Seeing that 
the battle was won, he signed to two girls 
standing near to approach, and, pointing to two 
buckets that were full, he signalled to them to 
go in the direction of the car. 

The girls, after a glance at the chief, obeyed, 
and Bentley followed them, walking backwards 
until he had surmounted the hill. 

“ By Jove!” he said, looking at the sun, 
which was now very close to the horizon, 
“ another half an hour, and I shouldn’t have been 
able to light the petrol.” 

The two girls who were carrying the buckets 
on their heads were some fifty yards ahead of 
him when he at last turned his back to the well 
and began to follow them. He was so tired and 
weak that it was no easy matter for him to over- 
take the swinging, easy stride of these two 
daughters of the desert. He did not dare 
shout to thein, for fear of frightening them and 
causing them to spill the precious fluid for which 
he had risked so much, 


Gradually, with straining muscles and panting 
breath, which was sucked in with agony over 
his swollen tongue, he drew nearer and nearer, 
and finally, with a gentle call, he caused one of 
the girls to look round. Both of them then 
stopped timidly and waited for him, with looks 
of fear on their faces. He smiled at them to 
ease their fears, and then lifted the bucket from 
the head of one of them and drank a few mouth- 
fuls of the water before he placed it on the 
ground. Next he unslung the two large water- 
skins that he was carrying and filled them both 
to the brim from the bucket. He tried to 
sling the skins on to his shoulders again, but 
he felt that he would not be able to rise with 
the additional weight as soon as the straps 
began to tighten. He therefore signed to the 
girl whom he had relieved of the bucket to 
imitate what he had done with the straps, as 
though he had only been harnessing himself 
to show her the way to do it. She came 
obediently and knelt down beside him, and he 
slipped the straps round her glistening black 
shoulders. She rose at once, a splendid young 
animal, not appearing to feel the weight that 
had seemed to tie the tired man beside her to 
the ground. Indeed, she appeared immensely 
proud of her new adornment, and stepped out 
gaily, looking down proudly at the skins, that 
beat against her sides as she walked. The other 
girl looked envious, so Bentley, ever considerate 
to the feelings of the softer sex, allowed her to 
carry his rifle, which weighed close upon ten 
pounds, and which a minute before he had felt 
tempted to throw away. She preened her head, 
threw the barrel over her shoulder in approved 
military fashion, and so the march was 
resumed. 

Bentley, feeling that friendly relations were 
now eStablished, patted them each on the shoul- 
ders, chucked them under their chins, and allowed 
them to look at their faces in one of the little 
mirrors that he had in his pocket. Then—for he 
was getting weaker and weaker, so that he could 
hardly drag one foot after the other—he passed 
his arms through those of the girls, and proceeded 
to walk on. 

“Old Wells would say this was ‘a little bit 
of all right,’ ” he chuckled to himself, as he leant 
more and more of his weight on to his two 
companions. They seemed to like it, and laughed 
and squeezed his arm with theirs, evidently 
thinking it quite a joke. 

Soon it began to grow dark, and Bentley kept 
a look-out for the first gleams of the searchlight. 
No searchlight appeared, however, and then he 
remembered that Wells had no more water for 
the carbide. He almost stopped for a moment, 
and then he realized that, so far from his guiding 
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“He threw the burning petrol into the nearest bucket, which immediately appeared to burst into flame.” 


the girls, they had all along in reality been 
guiding him, and he remembered that, although 
he himself had not the slightest idea how to 
find his way back to the car without the guidance 
of the light, they would probably take him there 
without any hesitation. He therefore devoted 
himself to making things pleasant, and it was 
wonderful how well they got on together. 

They made better time on the return journey 
than Bentley had in his search for the well, 
and at length the twinkle of the paraffin side- 


lamps became visible. There was no sign of 
Wells as they walked into the circle of light 
cast by the lamps, and none of Bully. Bentley 
signed to the two girls to stay where they were, 
and lifted up the flap of the tent. He saw Wells 
with his face buried in one hand, sitting on a 
packing-case, beside a little bed on which lay 
the apparently lifeless body of Bully, one of 
whose paws Wells held in his other hand. 
Neither man nor dog made any movement as 
Bentley approached. It was not until he placed 
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his hand gently on Wells’s shoulder that the 
latter raised his face, drawn with agony, and 
just one faint little flop of tail showed that Bully 
was still alive. 

“Wells, man!” cried Bentley. “It’s all 
right; it’s really me. And I’ve got water. 
See!” And he rushed out, took the bucket 
from the girl, and brought it into the tent. 

Seizing a cup, he poured a little in and held it 
to Wells’s lips, because the latter’s hands were 
shaking too much for him to hold it. Wells 
took one sip, and then pointed to Bully. Bentley 
leant over the dog and let a few drops fall on 
to his parched and swollen tongue. The effect 
was immediate ; the touch of the water seemed 
to act like an electric shock, and Bully imme- 
diately raised his head and looked eagerly for 
more. 

“ Drink, Wells,” said Bentley. 
to poor old Bully.” 

Wells, seeing Bully revive, took a small cup 
and sipped the revivifying fluid slowly and 
luxuriously, eyeing the dog the while. Pre- 
sently Bully was able to raise himself up, and his 
tail-wriggle gradually grew less pathetic and 
more joyful. Bentley then remembered the 
girls outside, who were squatting down on their 
haunches, native fashion, quite patiently. He 
gave them each a looking-glass, and then pointed 
to the way they had come; but they both 
firmly and decisively refused to budge. 

Just then Wells appeared at the opening of 
the tent, still with the precious cup in his hand. 
His eyes had regained their customary twinkle 
in a great measure, and he gave a low chuckle 
as he witnessed the refusal. 

“ Quite right, too,” he remarked. “It is a 
bit late for them to go out on the crowded 
streets without a chaperon. Wait a minute ; 
I must have a drop of water for the searchlight, 
or we'll be having the whole crowd of them 
nosing around presently to see if we’re dead.” 

He replenished the carbide generator, and as 
soon as the gas gave sufficient pressure he lighted 
the lamp and turned it towards the well. 

“T thought so,” he remarked. ‘“ Good-bye, 
my friends |” 

A crowd of Danakils, who had approached 
within a hundred paces of the car, melted away 
rapidly into the darkness again as soon as the 
rays fell on them. 

“Now, my dusky beauties,” he continued, 
handing the girls each a string of beads, ‘‘ off you 
go after your friends.” 

The girls had seen the Danakils, and were 
evidently very much alarmed at the close 
proximity of the flaring light. They snatched 
at the beads, and, with a final look at Bentley, 
who repeated Wells’s gesture of dismissal, they 
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raced away after the retreating Danakils as fast 
as their legs could carry them. 

“ By Jove!” said Wells, “I feel a man again! 
We've got enough water to last us another week. 
How did you manage it, sir?” 

Bentley gave a short account of his trip, and 
then suggested a hunt for anything eatable. 
There was absolutely nothing, however, but an 
ancient tin of dripping, of which they each took 
a few mouthfuls, but Bully refused to touch it. 
The next day both Bentley and Wells were 
suffering fearful agonies from what Bentley 
diagnosed as ptomaine poisoning. They took 
opium to relieve the pain, careless of what 
might be the consequences, and the weary 
day—the most miserable they had spent and 
the most hopeless—dragged on. The Danakils, 
evidently nervous of their magic powers, came 
round as usual, but kept away from close 
quarters. At sundown they felt a little relieved, 
but the agony of hunger was intensified by 
what they had gone through. 

At length Bentley, after one more long look 
through the glasses to see if there was any sign 
of George and the mules, turned to Wells, and, 
patting Bully on the head as he lay at his feet, 
said :-— 

“Wells, we may be able to stick out until 
to-morrow evening, but if by then there is no 
sign of George, we shall have to kill this poor 
old doggy.” 

“Not if [ can get a hyena to-night,” said 
Wells. He hauled with all his strength at the 
rope, and finally succeeded in dislodging the 
mannikin. ‘ Perhaps they’ll come round again 
to-night, seeing that is gone, and we'll roll this 
tin of dripping that way as well.” 

They sat glum and silent well into the night, 
with their rifles ready for the first sign of any 
living animal. Twice during the night they got 
a shot and saw the brute fall, but they were 
too weak to drag themselves to the carcass before 
it was devoured by the others, and were forced 
to crawl back. They had left the car, carrying 
only improvised torches, and could not carry 
their rifles as well. After the second attempt 
they sank down exhausted. 

“It’s no use, Wells,” said Bentley. ‘“ We're 
used up. Here, spin this coin and I’ll call, and 
the one who loses kills Bully at sundown 
to-morrow evening. Poor old Bully will be 
better off than he is now.” He finished with a 
gulp in his throat. 

Wells spun the coin, and Bentley cried, 
“Heads!” It fell tails. Neither man spoke 
the rest of the night. The next morning they 
could scarcely crawl, and Bully, who seemed 
to know why they each caressed him furtively 
in turn, while the other seemed not to be looking, 
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snugged up to them, licked their hands, and 
lapped water occasionally, for they gave him 
plenty, so that his last day might be as happy 
as they could make it. As the sun got low in 
the sky Wells, who had not said three words 
all day, said, suddenly :— 

“ve been thinking, sir, if we could chloro- 
form him without his knowing, I could shoot 
him while he was unconscious.” 

Bentley nodded his head in silence, and threw 
Wells the key of the medicine-chest. Wells 
dragged himself to the car, and returned with 
the chloroform and a pad. 

Bentley stooped down, kissed Bully, and 
then walked, with tears streaming from his 


“Give me the pad,” said Bentley, almost 
tearing it out of Wells’s hand. 

He got up, his face set and grim, and walked 
towards Bully, who lay on his stomach and 
wagged his tail as he came near. Bentley 
stooped and fondled him, and was just going to 
press the pad on to his nose as though in play 
when Wells yelled out, frantically :— 

“Stop! I think I heard a shot over there, 
sir!” 

Bentley held his hand, and they both listened 
with straining ears. Yes, presently there was 
another shot. 

“ There they come,” cried Wells, at length. 
“Jove! and there’s a crowd of Danakils after 


The oar stripped for the desert journey. 


eyes, to the car, nto which he dragged himself, 
seized the glasses, and waited shudderingly for 
the sound of the shot. 

Presently Wells in turn staggered to the car, 
and said, huskily :— 

“T can’t do it, sir. I’d got the pad ready 
when he looked at me and licked my hand, 
and I’d rather kill a baby.” 


them. And here they come swarming over the 
hills behind us from the well!” 

Bentley groaned. They were so weak that 
the idea of putting up a fight of any sort seemed 
hopeless ; they had hardly strength enough left 
to work the bolt of a rifle. 

Meanwhile, George, with four mules and four 
Somalis, came rushing towards the car, about 
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two nundred yards in advance of a mob of 
Danakils, while those from the well were still 
about five hundred yards away. 

The pursuing Danakils slacked off a little on 
catching sight of the car, which was evidently 
new to them, so George and his little party 
arrived breathless but safe. 

“George,” said Bentley, “we are very ill. 
Get the petrol into the tank at once.” 

George did as he was bid in haste. 

“Tumble everything into the car,” said 
Bentley again, as soon as four gallons had been 
poured into the tank. “Ah, they’ve stopped 
and sent off to meet the other lot.” 

He staggered to the radiator and seized the 
handle, but he had not strength to give it the 
turn over the compression. Wells reeled to him 
and tried to twist the handle, but fell all of a 
heap as he bent down. 

“All right, boss,” said George, lifting the 
attenuated form of Wells and placing him in 
the car. ‘‘ Eat this,” and he gave them each a 
bottle of Brand’s essence of beef and a soft 
biscuit. 

“Here, Bully,” said Wells, breaking his 
biscuit in half and putting some essence of beef 
on it. Bully promptly wolfed it, while Wells 
ate his half. 

George then gave the handle a twist, and to 
their delight the engine started racing. Wells 
leant over and closed the throttle. 

“ Jupiter ! that sounds good !” he said, taking 
another biscuit from the tin George had left 
beside him, and from which Bentley was helping 
himself and Bully. 

“ Now,” said Bentley, “‘ help me into the wheel- 
seat, George, and shoot those four mules. We 
don’t want to make any presents to our friends 
over yonder. Now climb on to the car, the 
whole lot of you, and if there’s any thought of 
spear-throwing as we start, let them have it, 
as fast as you can pull off.” 

With that he started the car, which looked a 
strange sight, with the seven men crowded into 
it. A howl went up from the Danakils as the 
car moved off, gathering speed fast. About 
forty men mounted on camels rode out on to 
the path ahead as though to intercept the car, 
firing some sort of muzzle-loaders. The aim, 
however, was indifferent to such an extent that 
the motorists did not even hear the hum of the 
projectiles. The natives were brave enough, 
but not so the camels, for as the car approached 
they stampeded and broke into the ranks of 
the mob behind. Some of the men on foot 
were also armed with guns, and they began to 
make better shooting as the car rapidly neared 
them. Bentley made a detour to try to pass 
round them, and told George to keep the Somalis 


from firing back, as it was no use exasperating 
the savages further than necessary. Presently, 
however, there was a thud and a groan, and one 
of the Somalis sank down with half his head 
blown off. 

“ This won’t do,” said Bentley. “ Wells, have 
you got strength enough to take the wheel a 
minute or two?” 

“ Right, sir,” said Wells, who up to this had 
been seated huddled up in a heap with his eyes 
closed. 

Bentley made room for him to squeeze into 
the driving-seat, and then began returning the 
fire of the Danakils, seconded by George and the 
remaining three Somalis. The Danakils held 
their ground for a minute, and then, as men 
began to fall under the hail of Mauser bullets 
poured into them point-blank, they broke and 
dispersed to right and left, leaving a path open 
for the car. Wells kept the car bumping along 
at a good twenty miles an hour, and it did not 
take them long to leave the yelling crowd behind 
them. 

They had gone about another mile, with the 
nomads still after them, when all at once the 
front wheels sank into the ground and the car 
was brought up suddenly. Wells, without 
seeing it, had driven into a patch of sand, and 
the front wheels were covered well up to the 
axles. Reversing was not the least good; the 
only thing was to dig the wheels out and pull 
the car back on to firm ground. This took them 
a good quarter of an hour, as Bentley and Wells 
could offer no help. They had just got the 
car out and the engine going again as the Danakils 
came within fifty yards and began hurling spears. 
Bentley crawled into the seat and let in the 
clutch, and the natives and Wells opened fire 
as they left. 

They ran on without further mishap till it 
got to be “ lighting-up time,” as Wells remarked, 
when they halted to snatch a few morsels of 
food ; they also took the opportunity of burying 
the body of the dead Somali. They then resumed 
their journey, cautiously, but still too fast to 
be overtaken, and at dawn found themselves 
in sight of the Hawash River, and finally out 
of the desert in which they had passed so terrible 
a time. 

They were now in comparative safety, as the 
Danakils were not likely to venture in any 
numbers so far from their last well, with the 
prospect of a warm reception at the other end. 
News flies very quickly amongst all savages, 
and they were probably quite aware that a 
relieving force of Abyssinians was already on 
its way, and would most likely be at the river 
as quickly as they would. 

Secure in this belief, Bentley and Wells 
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The Hawash River has , 


deeply-shelving banks, some 
forty feet high. The actual 
river, at the time they 
reached it, was not more than 

! 


sixty feet across, perhaps less. 


tumbled out of the 
car in the grateful 
shade of the dense 
vegetation on the 
banks of the river, 
and lay helpless, 
while George erected the tent and set 
about preparing camp. 

Meanwhile, Bentley had set the 
Somalis to work chopping down 
trees, so as to have a good store of timber ready 
by the time they were well enough to begin 
preparing to cross the river, if ever they were. ~~. 
On the fourth day the white men were sufficiently 
recovered to be able to crawl down to the bank. “ Beatley took a header clear of the wreckage.” 
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At any rate, the only feasible way of getting 
the car over seemed to be to erect a bridge 
of tree-trunks from one bank to the other, a 
distance of some seventy or eighty feet. 

At length, after many days, the bridge was 
finished, and Bentley first sent the boys across 
with the car-body and all the stores, and sat 
on the chassis himself ready to make a start. 
Wells took up a position on the other side 
of the bridge with the camera, waiting to take 
a picture of the car as it came to the middle of 
the bridge. : 

Alas! that photograph was never taken, for 
as Bentley, who had driven the car gently to 
the middle of the bridge, which sagged ominously 
under its weight, stopped to pose for his picture, 
there was a rending and tearing noise, and the 
whole structure subsided, car and all. For- 
tunately, the bridge was so tied up and interlaced 
and strutted that it was a subsidence rather 
than a break. Wells, with horrified eyes, saw 
Bentley and the car gradually sink down and 
down with the wreckage of the bridge as one 
after another of the stays and ropes snapped. 
They reached the water with a splash at last, and 
Wells had the satisfaction of seeing Bentley 
take a header clear of the wreckage and swim 
for the shore. This last catastrophe was too 
much for Wells in his enfeebled state of health. 
Once he saw Bentley safely landed he sat down, 
pulled his helmet over his eyes, and sobbed like 
a child. 

“ After bringing it so far, and nearly getting 
killed over the blessed thing a dozen times, 
there it is at last, lost at the bottom of this 
blessed river !”” he blubbered. 


“Rubbish, Wells!” said Bentley. “ We 


came down quite gracefully, and I really don’t 
suppose the car is much hurt. We’ll rig up the 
tackles and yank it out in notime. By Jove!” 
he continued, ‘‘ here comes the relief expedition 
at last! Well, they’d have been a rare lot of 
use to us in the desert by this time if we were 
still there; but they'll do to pull the car 
out. We'll pretend that it is our usual mode of 
crossing rivers at home; there’s not much of 
the bridge left to give the show away.” 

They busied themselves about fixing the 
tackles as though they had not noticed the 
advancing Abyssinians, who came on bravely 
to the number of a thousand. By the time the 
army arrived at the river-bank everything was 
fixed and ready for hauling, and then Bentley 
stepped out with George to greet the officers, 
and told him to requisition a hundred men or 
so to heave at the ropes. The astonished 
Abyssinians promptly obeyed, and presently the 
car emerged from the river and was hauled 
bodily up the bank. 

Curiously enough, absolutely no damage had 
been done to the car by the fall, beyond the 
crumpling up of one wing. The very insecurity 
of the bridge had been its salvation, for it had 
yielded so gradually that it had practically let 
the car down as though it had been lowered by 
a crane. 

The next morning saw them again en route 
on the last stage of their journey. They looked 
like two shrivelled-up old men, with deep lines 
all over their faces, but they were quite cheerful 
again now, and Wells said that he believed, 
after what they had already gone through, it 
would take some stopping to prevent them 
eventually reaching the capital. 


a ee ee ee 
Hauling the car over « bad stretch. 


(To be concluded.) 
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narrative can be vouched for by my friend Mr. 
Brough, of Suva, who was prosecuting counsel for the Crown.” 


T was during my stay at Fiji that I 
came across two latter-day pirates, 
one of whom, at any rate, might 
have stepped straight out of “ Trea- 
sure Island.” The elder of the pair, 

Joseph Mortleman by name, was about thirty, 

a Belgian, and speaking English without an 

accent ; a short, thick-set, powerful fellow, with 

jet-black beard and moustache surrounding a 

face of death-like pallor. He had small, shifty 

black eyes glinting from under heavy, lowering 
brows, and altogether looked a man who, if you 
met him alone, you would take very good care 
to keep in front of you and well within sight. 

The younger of the two, Fred Skerritt by name, 

was not more than nineteen, and his record at 

Scotland Yard was that of a common London 

pickpocket. He was tall, rather thin, and narrow- 

chested, with light-reddish sandy hair and pale, 
furtive pinkish eyes, with a chronic inflammation 
of their lids. 

I will tell this story of devilry on the high seas 
in the words of Skerritt himself, who played the 
traitor to his companion in crime by turning 
King’s evidence, thus hoping to save his own 
neck :— 


Well, sir, this is the whole truth about it as 
to myself. 

When a youngster I had a hard time of it. 
I was a poor, miserable, half-starved little 
beggar, born in the slums of the East-end, 
kicked and knocked about by everyone, frozen 
in winter and scorched in summer, getting a 
doss here and a doss there, but always afraid 
to go home because of the licking I got. You 
can’t imagine what I went through, sir. No one 
seemed to care whether I lived or died, until I 
got thinking that way myself. Of course the 
usual thing happened—I met other boys as 
miserable as myself ; I was soon taught how to 
nick a watch ; I got “ lagged ” and did my little 
bit; got “ lagged” again, and then eventually 
got it hot. I felt pretty bad when I came out, 
I can tell you, but I got a job at last—a bit of 
painting at a house Islington way. Then the 
trouble began, sir. Something got nicked. 
Down comes the inspector ; he has a look at us, 
sees me, and catches me by the ear. “I thought 
so,” says he. “It’s you, is it?’ You could 
a-knocked me down with a feather! Blest 
if it wasn’t the very man who had “ lagged” me 
over the last job! It was all up; I knew that. 
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It was no good saying I hadn’t taken it, although 
Thadn’t. You know the old saying, sir, ‘‘ Give 
a dog a bad name.” 

Well, the blessed “ beak” gave me three 
months’ hard labour. When I came out I 
couldn't get a job, and I was so pinched for 
grub that I had to take the first thing that came 
along. This time it was down at Hull. I was 
there amongst the shipping, taking short runs 
up and down the coast. It was here I first met 
Mortleman. He found me one day blubbering 
near the quay very nigh starved, and got me a 
job as cabin-boy and general rouseabout. 

Mortleman—or “ Mort,” as I called him for 
short—was a thick-set chap, a good bit older 
than myself ; he had jet-black hair, and wore a 
beard and moustache, and this made his pasty 
face absolutely death-like—you couldn't help 
noticing it. The queerest thing about him was 
his grin ; if he tipped you thaf you felt you had 
better look out. It was a queer thing, that grin ; 
he just parted his lips and showed you a row of 
gleaming white teeth under his black moustache. 
His eyes never moved ; there wasn’t so much as 
a twinkle in ’em. Still, he was kind to me, and 
saved me many a tit-bit out of his galley. 

Next voyage him and me shipped with a crew 
taking out a warship to Peru. Then, a year 
after that, I met him at Callao. I had spent my 
money and had a touch of fever. Things were 
down pretty low, I can tell you. I was feeling 
just about sick of it, when who should come along 
but Mort. 

“Love me!’’ I says. “Is that you, Mort ?” 

“Yes,” he says; “it’s me, right enough. 
You look a bit rocky. What’s up?” he says. 

“Oh, usual thing,” says 1; ‘not a stiver 
left, and you can add to that a fine slice of fever. 
Im fairly fed up—sick of it all. I wish I was 
dead.” 

“Well, that’s bad,” says he. 
a ship?” 

“What do you think? Does acat want milk ? 
Just give me a chance!” 

“Well,” he says, ‘“‘there’s a smart little 
schooner laying out there. I think I can get 
you aboard. I know the cap‘ain.” 

“What wages ?” says I 

“ Two pounds ten a month,” says he. 

“Well,” I says, “ that’s not so bad. 
I’m sick of this.” 

“ You're looking pretty thin,” he says. “ Have 
you had any grub?” 

“No,” I says. So we stops outside a coffee-shop. 

“ This’ll do,” says Mort, and in we goes and 
has a tuck-in of cake and tea. 

Just then in comes a man as he says was mate 
of the schooner. Mort introduced me, and said 
he thought it would be all right. 


“Do you want 


I’m on. 
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Then I went on board with Mort, and he intro- 
duced me to the captain, and I signed on at 
two pounds ten a month. 

At first the work was so hard I didn’t think I 
could stand it, loading and unloading for a fort- 
night in that blistering hot sun ; but we sailed 
at last. There was the captain, the mate, 
myself, and Mort. 

The schooner was a dainty little craft, painted 
all green, with what I thought a silly name, the 
Neuvra Tigre. The New Tiger, I called her. 

We were loaded with coke and sulphate, and 
had been out about a couple of days when the 
captain said to me, ‘“ Go down below and clean 
up the fo’castle.” Down I goes, and gave it a 
good clean out, saying to myself, “ I'll show ’em 
what I can do.” You know, sir, I thought I’d 
got a fair good start, and I decided I’d chuck 
the old game and run honest. ‘ Keep at it, 
Fred,” I says to myself ; ‘‘ show ’em what you 
can do.” 

Somehow, sir, I didn’t like the look of Mort this 
voyage. He seemed changed, different from 
what he was when I last saw him. I caught 
him once or twice cocking his eve at me, and 
grinning in his ugly way. He just showed his 
teeth like a terrier does when you touch his bone 
with your foot. 

“ There’s something up,” thinks I. 

Well, sir, I was down below one day. It was 
blistering hot. Mort was at the wheel. Tom— 
that’s the mate—was in the galley cooking, and 
it was the captain’s watch below. I was lying 
on my back thinking of Mort, and wondering 
what it was about him that made him look so 
changed like, when all of a sudden I heard a 
terrible screech. ‘“ That’s bad,” thinks I; 
“somebody’s got it ’ot,” and I sprang out of 
my bunk and ran up on deck. The first thing I 
saw was the mate staggering out of the galley 
with his head cut open and the blood spurting 
from a gash in his forehead. 

“ Whatever’s up, Tom?” I shouted. ‘‘ Who 
did it?” But he ran straight ahead past me 
down into the fo’castle, without saying anything. 
His eyes were staring wildly. 

I hurried aft to the cabin, and just as I got 
there I ran slap up face to face with Mort. 
“ Hook it!” he shouted, “or I'll let you have 
one, too. Forrard, you beggar, forrard!” I 
saw he’d got an axe in his hand, and so I 
dodged away pretty slippy, you can bet. 

As I rushed past the captain came up from 
the cabin to see what the row was, and imme- 
diately Mort fetched him a terrible blow over 
the head. Next minute they closed, and both 
of them rolled down the stairs. J ran up on the 
coke and heard them wrestling down below. 

The captain, was a strong chap, and he had the 
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best of it and got free, but it looked to me as if 
his head was smashed, and as he came past me he 
gasped out: “ What’s this for, Charlie?” (He 
always called me Charlie; he didn’t seem to 
remember my name.) “I don’t know, cap’n,” 
I said, and with that he ran past me, picked up 
an iron bar, and darted forrard. Then up comes 


Ha 


GH 


“** Come out of that!" shouted Mort, gripping ais axe and bending forward, craning his neck round.” 


Mort, his face as pale as death and covered with 
blood. Grunting and gasping, he didn’t seem 
to see me, but made a bee-line for the skipper, 
who stood panting behind the fore-mast. 

“Come out of that !”” shouted Mort, gripping 
his axe and bending forrard, craning his neck 
round. 

I stood there with my heart in my mouth. 
Mort nearly had the captain twice, but he slipped 
up each time. I could see the blood pouring 


down the captain’s neck, so I guessed he couldn’t 
last long. 

Mort stood peering forrard watching his chance, 
and once I saw him grin at the captain. I shall 
never forget it. 

I guessed it would be my turn next, and I 
thought of the dinghy towing astern, so I slipped 


out and caught hold of the painter. But Mort 
saw me. 

“ Drop that, you beggar, or I’ll serve you the 
same,” he shouted, and with that he darted 
down below and fetched up an old cap-gun. He 
loaded the gun on deck, and then ran forrard 
again to where the captain still stood with wild, 
staring eyes, panting like a stricken ox. 

“Overboard!” he yelled. ‘‘Over!” And 
he gritted his teeth and dashed forrard. : 
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The captain sprang forrard, seized the fo’castle 
hatch, and plunged overboard with it. He hung 
on to the hatch, and then screamed out, beating 
the water and looking out to sea. Sir, as true 
as I’m a living soul, away beyond him I saw 
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don’t shoot ! ” the mate 
The old 


sake, don’t kill me, Joe ; 
shouted, but Mort pulled the trigger. 
gun missed fire again. 

Mort put another cap on, swearing furiously. 
“ Pick up that axe,” he said, turning on me and 


“Presently he pulled the trigger, bi 
From a Sketch by the Author. 


four or five of those awful triangular fins coming 
for him, not two hundred yards off. He saw 
them too, poor fellow. 

It fairly gave me the horrors. I ran aft and 
threw him out a plank. Mort, fortunately, 
didn’t see me; he was too busy covering the 
captain with his old gun. Presently he pulled 
the trigger, but it missed fire, and before Mort 
could put on another cap the poor captain threw 
up his arms, gave a scream, and disappeared. 

Whilst all this was going on the mate came 
staggering out of the fo’castle. Running to 
the side, he dragged himself up the rigging as 
far as the sails. 

Mort was now eyeing me. I was wedged in 
near the hatch, and was looking round to see 
what I could grab before making another rush 
for the dinghy. 

Mort cocked his eye at me and grinned, show- 
ing his teeth again under his black moustache. 
He made a movement in my direction; then 
thought better of it and ran across to the other 
side of the deck and shouted up to the mate. 
“Come down, you swab,” he cried, “‘ or I’ll put 
a bullet in you!” 

The mate squeezed himself behind the mast, 
whilst Mort took steady aim. ‘For Heaven’s 
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covering me with the gun. “Pick it up, quick ; 
d’ye hear? What! You won’t?” 

I picked it up, hoping his wretched old gun 
would burst and blow his head off. 

“ Now go and chase that beggar down, quick !”” 
he cried. ‘“ Up you go! Chop him; chop his 
legs !”” 

I went up part of the way, felt sick, and stopped. 

“ Higher, you young beggar, higher !” yelled 
Mort, threatening me with his gun. 

Then, finding he couldn’t get a fair shot, 
Mort began to go up the other side, his eye never 
off the mate, who was looking wildly at those 
triangular fins astern. 

Presently the mate worked himself part of the 
way down the jib stays. Then he must have 
fainted, for down he fell with a shriek, slap into 
the sea. I saw him in the water ; he swam for 
about thirty feet back past the ship. I was 
going to throw him a plank, but Mort ordered 
me back. 

“Go to the wheel!’”’ he thundered, for the 
schooner, a light wind springing up, had broached 
to. I took the wheel and brought her round to 
the wind. Just then I caught a glimpse of the 
mate ; he threw up his arms with a shriek, and 
went under like the captain. 
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After that Mort came up to me. “ Now I’ve 
got rid of those two beggars,” he said, “ this ship 
Is mine.” And, by Joseph, as he’d got the gun, 
I didn’t feel like disputing the fact. 

“Give me the wheel,” he went on, shoving me 
aside. ‘Go and swab up the mess. Then come 
here again, and keep her due west ; d’yer hear ? ” 

I did as the villain told me, came up, and 
watched him go below, where I heard him ran- 
sacking the ship. Presently he came up with an 
armful of papers, pitched ’em overboard, and 
went down again. 

We were now, I should think, about fifteen 
miles off the land, and the time was about half- 
past two, with a fresh wind blowing. I still had 
charge of the wheel, and Mort was busy down in 
the cabin. From the cut of his jib when he 
finally came up, I don’t think he had come across 
anything very fat. Both of us had to work hard 
to sail the ship, and neither of us knew how to 
seta course. I was scared out of my life at Mort, 
who I expected every minute would change his 
mind and give me one over the head, as he had 
done the others. 

The following day he suggested that we should 
re-paint the ship. He said she would look very 
nice painted white, and he had come across a 
couple of kegs of paint in the sail-room. 

We had to wait until the wind dropped, which 
it did the very next day, the sea going down to 
a regular mill-pond. Then we painted her and 
gave her a new name—The White Rose, Mort 
called her, a pretty name -for a craft like ours. 
This painting was about the toughest and longest 
job I ever took on, for it was that hot that the 
pitch bubbled in the seams like a rasher of 
bacon. After being at it for three days I got 
sick and faint ; you see, I couldn’t sleep, for I 
dared not trust Mort. It was all very well for 
him ; he went down to his own bunk and slept 
like a grampus. I knew this, for I could hear 
him snoring. 

The next day only added to my troubles, for 
I discovered two feet of water in the hold. I 
reported this to Mort, and we decided to dump the 
cargo overboard. We had no sooner done this 
than we ran into dirty weather. It blew like 
anything for three days and we lost out foretop- 
mast ; it came crashing down, swaying and 
careering about in the wind, and we tried to get 
it clear, but it was too much for us, so we chopped 
it away and the schooner soon recovered herself. 
Then we rigged up a squaresail on the foremast, 
and she went steadier. 

There was a fairish sea running, but we hadn’t 
the slightest idea where we were, and I had a 
mortal dread of running into a cyclone. It was 
terrible lonely on board, and Mort got queerer 
and queerer, so that I wondered what would be 


the end of it all. One day Mort had gone below 
for a turn in, when I heard someone talking. I 
listened ; it was my companion talking in his 
sleep. 

“Keep off, you brutes,” he was shouting. 
“Help! help! they are dragging me down. 
There they go—look! They’ve got me with their 
teeth! Help ! help ! they are pulling me over !” 

Then I heard a crash; Mort had fallen out 
of his bunk. He came rushing up on deck, his 
face as pale as death and covered with blood, 
for he had smashed his nose against a bulkhead. 

“You young fiend!” he shouted, as he rushed 
up to me. ‘“ What are you rolling things about 
for, making all that row? Don’t you think I 
want to sleep, eh?” 

“There ain't no row,” said I, feeling pretty 
scared. “I haven’t left the wheel a second.” 
He stood looking at me, and started his beastly 
grin. I saw he had his axe in his hand behind 
his back, and made sure he was mad and going 
to killme. But he turned round without a word 
and walked forrard; and there he stood, his 
dark figure showing up against a long streak of 
bright yellow light on the horizon. 

Next night, when I thought he was in his bunk 
asleep, I saw him creeping on all fours to the 
bulwarks and peering out into the sea. It had 
fallen a dead calm. The sails and ropes flapped 
and creaked as the little craft rolled in the gentle 
swell. 

I watched Mort, wondering what his little game 
was, creeping about, when all of a sudden he got 
up and beckoned to me. I left the wheel and 
went forrard. 

“ Fred,” he says, whispering-like, “ you’re a 
good sort, you are. You won’t round on a poor 
beggar, will you? Tell me, do you see em, my 
lad 2?” 

“ See what ? ” says I. 

“Why, them two great white globes. There 
they are, bobbing about.” 

“No,” I says, ‘1 don’t see ’em. There ain’t 
no globes out there.” 

“Ain’t there?” says he. “ Are you sure? 
Can’t yeu see two faces in ’’em?” 

“ Faces?” says I. ‘No. Whose faces ?” 

“Why, the captain’s and the mate’s,” he 
whispered, shivering. ‘ There they are, bobbing 
about. They’re grinning. Can’t you see ’em 
grinning ?” and he twitched me by the sleeve. 

“No,” I says, “ there ain’t no faces. You're 
bad, Mort ; go down and have a sleep.” 

“No fear,” he says; “I daren’t go below. 
They are there as well. Do you know they told 
me to get my gun and shoot you ?” 

“Oh! did they, though?” says I. ‘ Mort, 
you’d be in a fine pickle without me. What’d 
you do with the ship? Can’t you see them 
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clouds a-coming up?” And I cocked my eye 
up at the square-sail, for the wind was freshening. 

“ Ah, that’s true, Fred,” says he. ‘ What 
should I do without you? Good lad, good lad ! 
You're right. We’re in a fine hole, ain’t we?” 

“ Weare that,” I told him, as I heard the ropes 
humming in the blocks. 

The clouds began to pile up, hiding the moon. 
Then suddenly the mainsail boomed out with a 
thwack as the wind filled it, and the little ship 
trembled from stem to stern as she leaped 
ahead. 

“Tl keep near yer, Fred,” he says, glancing 
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crash! and we were piled up on a reef. Our 
foremast went by the board, one rope breaking 
and slashing me across the leg, cutting it open, 
and sending me flying into the scuppers, where 
T held on tight. I could see Mort, also, hanging 
to the wheel. By Joseph, how it did blow! 
All that night we rolled, pounded, and pitched. 
Daylight came at last, showing that we were 
on the outer reef of a sort of lagoon, with shallow 
water between us and the mainland. It must 
have been about six o’clock when I made out a 
boat coming towards us. ° 

When they got near enough I hailed them, 


“*He came roshing up on deck, his face as pale as death.” 


round quite scared-like. “ You don’t mind, do 
you? I daren’t go down there.” 

“Mort, we’re going to have it agin,” I said, 
for we were banging along at a good ten knots, 
the water fairly hissing at our bows. Then it 
suddenly got black as pitch; you couldn’t see 
an inch in front of yer. . 

“ Well,” thinks I, “ Davy Jones will be our 
port, or I’ll eat my hat.” 

Then, without the least warning—bang ! 


“Shut your mouth!” hissed Mort, clenching 
his fists. “And don’t forget this, that if 
there’s any talking to be done, J’ll do it. D’yer 
hear? If I catch you saying anything but what 
I tells you, you might as well say your prayers.” 

“ Who's going to say anything? D’yer think 
I want to give the show away?” I told him. 
“T ain’t in no hurry, Mort, I can tell yer.” 

“ Well, shut up, then, and just agree to what 
I says, and don’t you forget it !” 
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Up comes the boat, and Mort, he pitches them 
a yarn as long as your leg. Once or twice they 
asked him something, and I saw he was flum- 
moxed, for Mort knew precious little about the 
working of ships—cooking was more in his line. 
The two men has a look round, and then told 
us to get into their boat, and rowed us ashore. 

Here they made fast, and we followed them 
over a low sand-hill. On the other side we saw 
two small copra schooners at anchor in a lagoon. 
Close inshore, under a clump of cocoanut-palms 
and breadfruit trees, were a few tin shanties and 
some native grass huts. The natives were 
bringing up from their canoes taro, yams, and 
bananas, which they were loading into one of 
the schooners, the Louise 1. Kenny it turned out 
afterwards to be. 

The captain of one of the schooners asked us 
to have some breakfast with him, and Mort tried 
hard to do a deal in selling what was left of The 
White Rose, such as chains, anchors, cables, etc. ; 
but I could see the strangers could not quite 
stomach our yarn. Next, Mort asked for a 
passage to Fiji; But Captain Malcolm, of the 
Laurel, refused. I saw he didn’t like the cut 
of Mort’s jib. Then Mort tried the captain of 
the Louise I. Kenny, who agreed to take us at 
the rate of so much a day ; so we went off with 
him early next morning. 

True to his word, Mort did all the talking, 
and he never lost sight of me fora second. One 
day he came up to me and spoke in a whisper, 

“ Fred,” says he, patting me on the shoulder, 
“ you're a good lad ; I think we shall come well 
out of this, after all. There’s money in this 
cruise, anyhow ; two thousand on board, I know 
for a cert.” 

“How do you know ?” says I. 

“Well,” says he, “my bunk’s against the 
captain’s, so I bored a hole through and heard 
’em talk business. They’ve got the money, 
right enough—leastways, the supercargo has— 
and they are going to land it ina bank at Suva. 
Now, look ’ere, Fred, my lad; if I can get the 
captain’s revolver, I’ll shoot the lot of them; 
d’yer see?” 

“Yes,” I says to him, “but how about them 
niggers P” 

“Oh, we’ll chuck ’em overboard, of course.” 

“Well,” I says, “that sounds all right, but 
when do you think of doing it ?” 

“When? Why, directly I gets hold of the 
captain’s revolver, my lad. Lookee ’ere,” he 
went on, leering at me with his wicked eyes, 
“‘you’re a good lad, Fred, and I likes you; 
you’ve stuck to me like a brick. If this comes 
off, there’s five hundred for you, me lad. Five 
hundred quids, think of it! Five hundred 
quids |” 


“Ah,” thinks I to myself, “ you likes me, do 
you? I ha’ me doots, as the Scotchman says, 
murderer.” 

Well, I saw there was precious little time to be 
lost if the captain was to be warned, but the worst 
of it was, how was I to do it ? 

Mort was very cheery and lent a hand wher- 
ever he could, laughing, joking, and yarning all 
the time ;_ I never saw such a change in a man. 

Once, after some yarn he’d told them, and 
they was all laughing fit to split their waistcoats, 
he turned slyly and winks at me, gave me one 
of those grins that made me shiver, and spread out 
his five fingers behind his back. I knowed what 
he meant right enough—‘ five hundred quids,” 
that’s what he meant. It made me fairly sick 
with horror. That night I got a pencil and 
scribbled a note to the captain. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, captain,” I wrote, “ stick 
tight to your revolver or your crew are dead men. 
Mortleman is going to murder you all and take 
the schooner, same as he did the other. This 
is God’s truth.—F RED SKERRITT.”” 

But how was I to give this to the captain ? 
And if he got it, would he believe me? Then 
I fairly jumped as I thought of the captain’s 
cabin window. Why, here was just the thing. 
I could throw it in, of course. Ah! but which 
window ? Mort had said that his bunk was next 
the captain’s. If I put the note in the wrong 
window I was a dead man, I knew that. Mort 
had sworn it, and I shouldn’t know who had got 
it until it was too late. 

I was standing there thinking, when Mort 
came up behind me and put his paw on my 
shoulder. I almost jumped out of my boots. 

“ Matey,” he whispers, “ it’s to-morrow, nine 
o’clock. Five hundred quids, mind.” And he 
passed on. 

I just gasped ;_ there was no time to spare. I 
must chance it. “ Here goes!” I said, and with 
that I tosses it into the nearest cabin window. 

That night I couldn’t get a wink of sleep; I 
kept dreaming that Mort was sneaking into my 
bunk with a knife in his hand. At last I could 
stand it no longer, and went on deck. It must 
have been about five o’clock, as I guessed by the 
light. I had to get the captain’s coffee ready by 
six o'clock, so I had a good hour before me. 

I was just turning round to go in again when 
who should step up to me but the captain, his 
mate, and the supercargo. The captain had his 
revolver in his hand, and I thanked Heaven for 
that, I can tell you. 

“ Look here, my lad,” says he, “did you put 
that paper in my cabin ?” 

“Yus, sir,” says I. 

“ And it’s true ?” says he. 

“Every blessed word,” I told him. 
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“Then follow me,” 
he said, and we drew 
up outside Mort’s 
cabin. 

“Now,” said he,“ tell 
Mortleman you want 
to speak to him. When 
he opens the door you 
stand aside — sharp, 
mind!” 

“Right, sir,” says I, 
and tapped on Mort’s 
door. 

“Who's there?” 

asked Mort. 

“It’s me, Mort; I 
want to speak to you 
particularly.” 

With that he opened 
the door. 

“Hands up!” cried 
the captain. 

Mort’s hands went 
up like a penny toy 
pulled with a string. 

“Oh,” says he, “ this 
is the way you does it out ’ere, is it?” 

“ Yes,” says the captain, “ this is the way we 
do it.” And they had the irons on him like a 
streak of lightning. 

Then Mort looked at me and grinned, and I 
thanked Heaven I was behind the captain. 
All the same, I poked my head forrard. 

quits this time, Mort, not quids,” I said. 

They pitched him on the floor in his own cabin, 


“It’s 


Mortleman leaving the oourt after the first day's trial. 
From a Photograph, 


with the irons on his 
legs and wrists, turned 
the key, and put a 
rope across the door. 

“IT think = you’d 
better look after him, 
my lad,” said the 
captain to me. “TI 
shouldn’t advise you 
to let him out; he 
doesn’t seem to like 
you.” 


I had a long con- 
versation with both 
Mortleman and Sker- 
ritt, and to me ‘it 
seemed incredible that 
the latter should have 
played such a _pas- 
sive part in this 
tragedy of the high 
seas while his com- 
panions were being 
murdered before his 

“ eyes. 

His Honour the Judge, in sentencing Mortleman 
to penal servitude for life, enlarged upon the 
enormity of his crime and stated that but for the 
bare chance that the captain and mate of the 
Neuvra Tigre had survived the murderous assault, 
and succeeded in swimming the fifteen miles to 
land through a sea swarming with sharks, the 
sentence would have been one of death. Skerritt, 
as already stated, turned King’s evidence. 


Mortleman being driven baok to the prison after his sentence. 
From a Photograph. 
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A scene on the Belize River. 
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A Little-Known Colony. 


BY LADY SWAYNE. 


In these gossipy articles the authoress —who is the wife of Sir Bric Swayne, K.C.M.G., Governor 
of British Honduras — relates some of the incidents of life and travel in that interesting tropical 
colony, which is little more than a name to the man in the street. 


HHREE years ago I found myself, for 
| the second time, in the Tropics; but 
] this time it was the call of the West 
to which I responded, and the little- 
" known colony of British Honduras 
was to be my home for a season. So, after a 
hurried trip across Canada and back, my husband 
and I made our way towards Central America 
m@ Niagara, Chicago, and New Orleans. We 
spent one night at the latter place, and then 
embarked on a small steamer for Belize, the 
capital of the colony which was to be our future 
home. 

Practically all the traffic of Central America 
is in the hands of the United Fruit Company, 
and British Honduras having only a small 
population, and the approach to the harbour 
being dangerous, the company have not so far 
considered it worth while to run their best boats 
to Belize. 


1 


The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean are 
not very happy seas to traverse, by reason of 
there being so many cross-currents, so that 
the water is never quite smooth. Terrible 
hurricanes also occur in the autumn, when wrecks 
are numerous; and, in fact, bad weather may be 
encountered during nine months of the year. 
T have also heard tales of water-spouts, but never 
saw one. In fine weather, however, the approach 
to Belize is marvellously beautiful. The sea is 
of an intense ultramarine blue until passing the 
reef, which extends north and south for many 
m’‘les at a distance of five or six miles from the 
mainland. Tiny islands are dotted about on each 
side of the channel, some of which are so small 
that they can only furnish room for a fisherman’s 
hut and a couple of cocoanut-palms. Light- 
houses are placed on two of the larger islands, 
and off one of them we stopped to pick up a 
pilot—a very necessary proceeding, as the channel 
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becomes so tortuous that in some places the 
ship seems to be turning back on its tracks. 
Inside the reef the sea is shallower, and the 
colour changes to a wonderful turquoise. The 
view from the deck is singularly beautiful. In 
every direction mangrove islands break the 
horizon, and occasionally one can see a world in 
the making, so to speak, in the shape of a tiny 
mangrove bush thrusting up its head above sea- 
level. 

Belize itself runs along a narrow piece of land 
formed, according to local legend, of mahogany 
chips and rum-bottles—an allusion to the staple 
industry and the bad old days of the colony. 
Whether this be true or not I cannot say, but at 
all events terra firma does not extend far back, 
for behind the town mangrove swamps spread 
themselves for miles inland. In the afternoon 
sunshine the little town looked very bright and 


of the Belize River, where a large barge is hauled 
along a steel overhead hawser, and here there is 
a good view of the sea breaking at the mouth 
of the main channel of the river, which has a 
line of uprooted trees and snags across it, brought 
down by floods. The Botanic Station lies a 
little farther up the river,and has a pretty piece 
of ornamental garden near the river-front which 
is a favourite resort for picnics. This is an 
unsatisfactory road, as the quagmire over which 
it is laid is so soft that thousands of tons of stone 
have sunk out of sight and continual repairs 
are necessary. In order to get a better road out 
of Belize, a coral ridge, running along the front 
of the town, was followed southward to the 
Manattee River. The photograph below shows 
part of this road near Belize, and that on the 
next page depicts the burial vaults which were 
built, after the manner of those in New Orleans, 


The road through the swamps at the back of Belize—it is difficult to find solid ground hereabouts, and it is aid thee the capital 
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cheerful, and an impression of somnolent 
prosperity seemed to brood over land and sea. 

The sea breezes are the salvation of Belize. 
When they blow strongly, the climate, even in 
the hot weather, is bearable. In August and 
September, however, the wind often drops for 
weeks at a time, and the damp, sultry atmo- 
sphere is then terribly trying. The mosquitoes 
and sandflies come out in their millions, and 
do their best to make life intolerable. 

There are two roads into the interior; the 
first goes direct inland to what is called the 
“haul-over,” or ferry, across the upper reaches 


itself is “* built on mahogany chips and rum-bottles,”” 
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to overcome the difficulty of finding suitable 
ground for cemeteries in this swampy country. 
After being used for some little time, however, 
the vaults were closed, owing, I believe, to 
public feeling against them. 

British Honduras has no population that is 
really indigenous. The descendants of the 
negroes originally imported from the West 
Indies, who constitute the labour force of the 
colony, are not numerous enough for further 
developments. Consequently wages are high, 
and labourers and domestic servants, as a rule, 
are all well-off and independent. 
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The trials of a housekeeper are many and 
varied ; service is indifferent and food not of the 
best quality. Milk and butter are tinned, and 
vegetables have to be imported from the States. 
Thinking to remedy this, we attempted to grow 
our own vegetables, but soon found this to be 
impossible, owing to the fact that the garden 
was infested with crabs—a novel pest for a 
garden, surely! The crustaceans may appa- 
rently have all been killed off one year, but the 


The vaults formerly used for burials, owing to the difficulty of digging raves i 
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next autumn they swarm down to the sea again 
from their unknown breeding-places inland in 
veritable armies. Sitting in the veranda, one 
can hear their shells clacking and clashing 
against each other, as they hustle past the house. 
We tried to circumvent the pests by wiring in 
the vegetable plot ; but this proved unavailing, 
as there is water about a foot below the surface, 
and the crabs had only to dive down one side 
of the fence and come up smiling on the other. 
These crabs are not the ordinary variety, and 
are not generally used for food. At one time 
of year, however, their shells turn blue, and then 
the coloured people consider them edible. Two 
men go out at night, one with a lantern and one 
with a sack, into which the crabs are thrown as 
they are collected. We occasionally sit on the 
lawn close to the sea, and if we remain perfectly 
quiet and motionless for a minute or so the 
crabs come out of their holes all round us; the 
slightest movement on our part, however, sends 
them scuttling back to their habitations. 

The interior of the country must be very 


attractive, from what people tell me, but travel- 
ling for ladies is unfortunately almost impossible. 
The easiest methods of transit are to be found 
on the rivers, the tropical growth everywhere 
making the construction of railways and roads 
very difficult. When there is sufficient water 
in the Belize River, motor-boats navigate it 
for a hundred and seventy miles. The first 
photograph gives a good idea of the country 
and river, though the picture was taken above 
the point where the river 
is navigable. In the dry 
season of the year (Feb- 
ruary, March, and April) 
people in the small river- 
side villages and camps are 
often badly in need of 
food, as the motor - boats 
cannot run so far, and 
provisions have to be con- 
veyed by dories—a sort of 
dug-out canoe paddled by 
men. Formerly very long, 
shallow boats called pit- 
pans were the recognized 
meansof conveyance. They 
were very picturesque, 
with the light shelter pret- 
tily constructed in the 
centre, where the traveller 
reposed under the shade. 
Motor - boats are now 
rapidly displacing the pit- 
pan, and very few are to 
the swampy be seen. 

In the wet season the 
rivers are swollen by very high floods, still 
known by the old buccaneer term of “ top- 
gallant” floods. In the narrow gorges the 
waters sometimes rise over forty feet, com- 
pelling the bank population to clear off with 
all its movable property and live-stock to the 
pine-ridges farther back. These floods, however, 
have their uses, and are welcomed by the 
mahogany-cutters, who take advantage of them 
to float the great logs down to the seaports. 

A feature of these parts is the turtle, of which 
several varieties are to be found both in the sea 
and in the river. Sea-turtles are caught by nets, 
in which a number of dummy wooden turtles, 
crudely spotted with red and white marks, 
are placed as decoys. The nets are left at the 
edge of the outer reefs; the turtles, coming in 
to play with the dummies, get entangled in the 
nets. Some are of enormous size, and it is very 
interesting to see them in the staked enclosures, 
in which they are stocked outside the inner 
harbour of Belize. 

The river-turtles live in holes under the banks, 
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and are considered a great delicacy. Men dive 
for them and drag them out—a feat which is 
not without its risks, as the turtle-hole is occa- 
sionally occupied by a crocodile, who is apt to 
deal with the intruder in drastic fashion. A 
story is told of a man whose child was taken 
by a crocodile, and who, knowing the refuge of 
the beast, pluckily dived down and, by pressing 
his thumbs into the crocodile’s eyes, made it 
loose its hold. He recovered the child, but it 
was, of course, dead. People living on the river- 


banks keep hunting-dogs, and not infrequently ~- 


these are carried off by crocodiles, which come 
out of the river by night seeking their 
prey. oe ae 

Except on the few main roads of the colony; 
rivers and creeks are not bridged, and where the 
water is deep it is necessary for the rider and his 
horse to swim across. A friend.of ours pointed 
out to us a swimming landing (as it is called) on 
the Manattee River, where his dog was carried 
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off as it was swimming across behind him. He 
was so angry at this loss that not only did he 
shoot every crocodile he could find, but he tied 
baits of fish poisoned with nux vomica to the 
immersed branches of the mangroves growing 
by the riverside, and thus made a clean sweep 
of the crocodiles in that part of the country. 
These creatures are very fearless. Going up the 
Sibun River in a motor-boat, we once overtook 
one. He did not hurry himself, but swam some 
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way alongside of the boat. Quite big ones have 
been shot in Belize itself. 

Although the coloured folk are extremely 
careless in motor-boats, and accidents are fre- 
quent, they seem to come off very well on the 
whole, and are always ready to help each other 
in emergencies. Last summer a man was 
awarded the Humane Society’s medal for saving 
life after a motor-boat accident. He displayed 
great heroism, for, owing to the terrific current, 
the victims had been swept well beneath the 
surface of the river. 

The public motor-boats are always crowded 
with coloured people going to and from the 
mahogany camps. English people find days and 
nights of such discomfort almost unendurable. 
I suppose, however, it would be possible to do a 
week’s trip in one’s own motor-boat; but, as 
there are no rest-houses or dak bungalows, one 
would be compelled to sleep in the boat itself, 
unless fortunate enough to pass the house of a 

: friend, and these 
occasions would 
be very rare. 
Landing and 

-camping are out 
of the question 
for ladies, owing 
to the garrapatas, 
bétes-rouges, and 
other ticks. Bétes- 
rouges are infini- 
tesimal in size, 
bright red in 
colour, and when 
massed in swarms, 
as I am told they 
sometimes _are, 
they show up as 
a vivid red patch. 
In some places it 
is impossible to 
walk over grass 
without _ getting 
covered with 
these little hor- 
rors. The bite pro- 
duces a sort of 
burning and irri- 
tating effect, and, being poisonous, sometimes 
lasts for days. The remedy is vaseline, in which 
they cannot breathe and soon drop off. The 
garrapata is a larger variety of tick, brown in 
colour, which also has a poisonous bite. 

Whilst on the subject of these pests I must 
mention the “beef worm,” which infests 
mahogany cattle and necessitates vigilant atten- 
tion from their drivers, who apply kerosene oil 


graph, 


- to the part attacked in order to suffocate the 
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grub, which is hatched out under the skin as a 
result of eggs laid by a fly. The people of the 
country know how to protect themselves, but 
strangers occasionally pick up these pests and 
suffer severely. I know of an unfortunate 
Englishman who had no fewer than sixty taken 
out of him—some an 
inch long! The pain 
and suffering caused re- 
sulted in high fever, and 
sent him home 
a wreck for the © 
time being. 

Armies of ants 
also occasionally 
find out a camp 
or hut in the 
jungle, but when 
they swarm in 
the inhabitants 
have to clear out 
rapidly, and in 
the space of half 
an hour or so 
there is not a 
trace left of 
anything —eat- 
able. The small 
red “‘ wee-wee ” 
ant is an enemy 
necessitating constant 
watchfulness on the part 
of corn planters. 

Owing to the many 
difficulties of travelling, 
it is almost impossible 
to get away from Belize for a much-needed 
change. One year, towards the end of the 
hot weather, we took a house on one of 
the little islands that dot the coast, called 
Sergeant’s Caye. It is a beautiful little place. 
When I first saw it I thought we were going to 
live up to the Arabian Nights. The sea through 
which we approached it was of an intense blue, 
under the surface of which we could see jagged 
black rocks. Before us was the little coral 
island with its glittering white sand, vivid green 
cocoanut-palms, and one bright red roof peeping 
out. Over all the tropical sun blazed fiercely. 
On the farther side of this island was the reef, 
gradually sloping up to the shore. 

Words fail to describe that changing opal 
sea. In the distance the waves boom and break 
incessantly on the reef, inside of which are all the 


‘The bething-but and fenced-ia bathing cuclosure on the 
island where the Authoress spent her holiday. 
From a Photo. by Ms, McVinistry. 


shades of blue and green imaginable, peacock 
appearing to predominate. Here and there are 
splashes of. madder and burnt sienna, where 
rocks and seaweed are but half concealed below + 
the water. The island used to have a fenced-in 
bathing-kraal, but that, unfortunately, has now 
been swept away by a 
storm. We used to bathe 
occasionally from the 
beach, in ‘order to get a 
longer swim, but 
the fishermen on 
theisland invari- 
ably watched us 
from the shore, 
keeping a sharp 
look-out for the 
sharks which in- 
fest these seas. 
We thought we 
were fairly safe 
inside the reef, 
but one morning 
we saw two 
sharks disport- 
ing themselves 
in our bathing- 
place. The fisher- 
men got out 
their dories and 
gave chase, trying to 
harpoon them, but 
without success. Some- 
how, after that episode 
none of the party ever 
cared much about 
bathing outside the kraal. The fisher-folk 
have a tale of an enormous basking shark 
which they declare is forty-five feet long, and 
whose fin is as high as the sails of their dories. 
He is known by the name of “‘ Sapodilla Tom.” 
The Customs boatmen also vehemently declare 
the existence of this monster to be a fact. 
Although one has a feeling that anything 


" inconceivable may happen in those waters, I 


cannot personally vouch for having seen a 
shark longer than twenty feet. 

The manattee, which, in the buccaneer days, 
served as a very usual supply of food, has now 
become rare, but is still occasionally seen off the 
mouths of the rivers, one of which fs called after 
this creature, which, from its strange human 
appearance, is supposed to have given rise to the 
legend of the mermaid. 


(To be continued.) 


A One-Man Battle. 


BY E. DUTTMANN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


The author has spent some fifteen years in Africa, and here relates one of his most exciting 


experiences. 


His “boys” and carriers mutinied, and, with the assistance of the inhabitants 
of a village, conspired to catch him in a death-trap. 


Mr. Diittmann, however, turned the 


tables upon them in most decisive fashion, and for days waged an extraordinary one-man 
battle against tremendous odds until he reached a fort and safety. 


means HE greatest mistake I ever made in 
¢ Mg) | my life was the shooting of a python 
> ea in East Africa. Only when I had 
P Mee) killed the reptile, which was twenty- 
seven feet long, did I remember the 
fact that some natives in the interior of East 
Africa have the same superstition as certain 
inhabitants of India, and worship the python 
as a deity, just as the Indians worship 
the cobra. The adventure happened in the 
Karitu country, south of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
about November, 1903, and I shall never forget 
it as long as I live. 

With the killing of the snake as an excuse, 
my carriers and boys, assisted by the natives 
of the neighbourhood, started a mutiny against 
me in order to kill me. During the first night 
they tried to get into my tent and make away 
with me when I was asleep. I happened to be 
awake, however, and fired a shot at the nearest 
man, whereupon the attacking party withdrew 
hastily. 

I had found one good man only in the village 
where i stayed; he was a Sudanese. Through 
a boy he managed to send a letter, which 1 gave 
to him secretly, to the nearest fort, Tabora, 
which was four days’ journey away, apprising 
the officers of my position. My body-servant, 
Omari, was one of the head mutineers, and I 
had already caught him trying to make my rifle 
useless, The actual leader at the malcontents, 
however, was the headman of the carriers. 
Though the blacks were numerous, they did not 
venture to attack me openly, as they dreaded 
mny rifle and pistol, which I was very handy with. 
Accordingly they tried to make away with me 
without running any risk themselves. 


The morning after the outbreak of the mutiny, 
rifle in hand, I ordered the carriers to take up 
their loads and start out for a village some eight 
hours off. The carriers promptly obeyed, 
behaving as if they had forgotten all about the 
python ; but I knew better, and was careful. 
We arrived in the next village towards evening, 
and there I secured a resting-place where my 
back and both sides were protected by walls, so 
that I could only be attacked from the front. 
Here, at a distance of twenty-five yards, I put 
a lantern, while the place where I sat remained 
in darkness. In spite of these precautions, 
Omari and one of the carriers tried to attack me 
during the night. I oodered them back, but they 
rushed at me, and I was compelled to shoot them 
both with my Browning pistol. 

The chief of the village seemed well-disposed 
towards me at first, and did not mingle with the 
carriers, but during the silence of the night, 
when I was supposed to be asleep, I overheard 
some scraps of conversation that showed me he 
was hand in glove with the mutineers. He was 
quite willing to assist in making away with me, 
I gathered, but did not want it done in his village, 
as he was afraid that the officers of the fort might 
get knowledge of the matter and hang the 
murderers, himself included. Accordingly the 
rascals concocted the following plan. All my 
carriers were to bolt and hide themselves—one 
half of them two hours off the village, where the 
road passes between two hills, and where the 
country is covered with thick bushes on all sides ; 
the remainder of them, with the headman, were 
to take up their position at a hill on the right, 
near the village. In the morning the chief 
would tell me that all my carriers had deserted, 
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but that he would provide some men of his own 
who would carry my baggage to the fort. The 
carriers on the hill would be able to see when I 
started, and they were to follow me secretly and, 
as soon as I got between the two hills, they 
would attack me from behind, while the other 
party attacked me from both sides and in front. 
The chief was to lend them some old rifles, and I 
should soon be killed, as I should have no chance 
to defend myself. 

This was a decidedly clever scheme, but fore- 
warned is forearmed, and I determined to prevent 
the mutineers from carrying it out. 

Very early in the morning I ate a little break- 


fast, and the sun had only just sent his 
first beams over the hoiizon when the chief, 
looking as sympathetic as possible, came to 
tell me that all my carriers had run away. 
He would not allow me to remain there 
helpless, however, he said, and he had therefore 
ordered his people to carry my loads to the 
fort. The men were then ready, and I could 
set off immediately. After thanking the chief, 
I told him that I would leave my baggage for 
the present and have a look round the out- 
skirts of the village first. 

“Then I will send a few men with you, lest 
you go astray,” responded the chief. 

“Certainly,” said I; “if I find anything 
special they will be useful to bring it in. But 


they must march five yards behind me, and 
may not carry any weapons. I can protect 
them with my rifle and pistol.” 

The chief, anxious not to raise any suspicion 
in my mind, agreed immediately, for I knew. he 
was only sending his people in order to keep an 
eye on me. Probably he had a vague fore- 
boding that I might perhaps disappear in the 
bush and make my way to the fort, particularly 
as the country all round was covered with bush 
and forests. This idea of his, I need hardly say, was 
correct ; it was, in fact, the only possible way 
out of my predicament. 


“* 1 suddenly halted, turned round, and aimed my pistol towards 
the four astonished natives.” 


Presently, followed by four unarmed natives, 
I went out of the village. Besides my weapons 
and ammunition I had only a few things about 
me—a compass, a watch, tobacco, a pipe, 
matches, a handful of Indian rupees in silver, 
and some pounds sterling in gold, which I could 
change at the fort into rupees. 

Very cautiously I inspected the surroundings. 
About two hundred and fifty yards from the 
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village, to the right, rose a granite hill, covered 
with boulders and bush. 

“That,” I thought, ‘“‘must be the hiding- 
place of the second lot, with the headman.” 

I went directly towards this hill, and when my 
black followers perceived my intention they 
tried to persuade me not to go thither; there 
were a lot of poisonous snakes and scorpions 
there, they said, and I might easily get bitten. 

“Mind you don’t get bitten yourselves,” I 
told them, ironically. 1 saw they were anxious 
there should not be a fight near the village. 

When I was about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the hill I suddenly halted, turned round, 
and aimed my pistol towards the four astonished 
Natives. 

“Now, you scoundrels,” I said, “ return to 
your honest chief, and tell him that last night, 
when I was supposed to be asleep, I overheard 
the whole plot to kill me. Tell him if any part 
of my baggage is lost he will be held responsible 
at the fort. Now return quickly, for anyone 
who follows me a yard farther will make acquaint- 
ance with a bullet.” 

The four black men, who had already learnt 
that I was not to be trifled with, made themselves 
scarce very hastily. As for myself, I went for- 
ward quickly, using all the cover I could get, 
towards the hill. I was about fifty yards from 
the foot of the slope when I suddenly saw a little 
white cloud come puffing out from behind a 
thick thorn bush in the middle of it. Some- 
thing whistled past my ear, and at the same 
instant I heard the sound of a shot. One of the 
mutineers had fired and missed me ! 

Knowing -that the black men had muzzle- 
loaders only, I ran as fast as I could towards 
the point whence the shot had come. It takes 
some time to load a muzzle-loader, and I meant 
to be there before the marksman could shoot 
again. 

I had just reached the foot of the hill when 
from behind the bush whence the shot had come 
the headman appeared, rifle in hand. He 
turned to the left, probably in order to reach the 
shelter of some large boulders lying a few yards 
off. I stopped immediately, raised my rifle, 
and fired. The headman, mortally hit, rolled 
to the ground, clutched with his hands at the 
air, and then lay motionless. 

Using every scrap of cover, I tried now to 
reach the top of the hill. I was fired at twice 
from the summit, but the bullets both missed 
me. 

Now and then I saw carriers, who sprang from 
one boulder to another, bolting before me like 
rabbits. Taking my pistol, I fired at some of 
the mutineers; while climbing I could not 


handle the rifle quickly enough. To judge from 
Vol. xxx.—@ 


the cries which reached my ears, some of the 
shots must have found a billet. 

Soon I reached the top of the hill. Several 
carriers, looking very astonished, bolted down 
the other side. Two stopped long enough to 
throw spears at me, but both missed, and both 
went down before my pistol. 

The summit of the hill was covered with large 
boulders, and afforded me excellent shelter. I 
looked around me carefully, and found four dead 
carriers. Thus, with the headman, five men 
had already paid with their lives for their 
treachery. 

From the top of the hill I had a good view 
over the whole country, and when I looked 
towards the village I saw, to my surprise, that 
the whole of the inhabitants, armed with rifles, 
spears, and other weapons, were coming towards 
the hill, with the evident intention of surround- 
ing me on all sides. 

When I observed this I decided that I must 
act at once, so as to put an end to the unequal 
battle before the second party of carriers could 
make common cause with the villagers. 

The chief, having now learnt that I knew his 
plans, evidently meant to annihilate me at all 
costs, even near the village. 

Taking post in a well-covered position from 
whence I could see all round me, I began a steady 
fire upon the attackers, who replied as best they 
could. The rifle soon decided the matter ; 
when the natives saw that at every shot one of 
their men fell they lost courage, and presently 
the whole party on one side ran away as fast. as 
they could go. I then turned round to the other 
side, but there I fired only twice, when the 
attackers fled headlong. 

Leaving the shelter of the boulders, I showed 
myself boldly on the summit of the hill on the 
side towards the village, in order that the natives 
might think I was going to remain there. Then, 
returning to my shelter, I ducked to the ground 
and ran hastily down the slope on the opposite 
side without being perceived. Arrived at the 
foot of the hill, I disappeared among the thick 
bushes ; then, consulting the compass, I took 
the direction of the fort, heading right through 
the wilderness without bothering about a road. 
It was nearly eleven o’clock a.m. when I began 
this lonely march, and I pushed ahead with all 
speed. 

I felt relieved when I was about an hour off 
the village, and ventured to light my pipe. 
Occasionally I stopped to listen for sounds of 
pursuit, but after a time I went steadily on; I 
felt sure no one was following me. During the 
hot hours of the afternoon I grew very thirsty, 
and towards evening my tongue stuck to my 
palate, but I had to keep on. 
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When the last golden beams of 
the setting sun began to gleam 
through the trees I heard the sound 
of voices, and, cautiously approach- 
ing them, I perceived a little village 
standing in a glade. I considered 
as to whether I should ask for water 
there, but soon decided not to do 
so, and went farther on. I was 
extremely thirsty, but hoped to 
find water somewhere during the 
night. 

Gradually the sun sank, and 
I was very glad when the moon 
rose. If there had been no moon- 
light I should have been obliged 
to rest during the night, but now 
I could use the hours of darkness 
for marching. I could not go very 
fast, for thick bush continually 
barred the way and I had to look 
for a passage, and in twelve hours 
I could do no more than on a 
straight road in six. 

During the night my thirst 
troubled me greatly, and at last 
the pangs became almost insup- 
portable. I had already experi- 
enced the tortures of thirst in 
South Africa, and I knew what it 
was. I longed for water and a few 


hours’ rest; but rest without 
water was impossible, and so I 
kept doggedly on. 

It was about eleven o’clock in 
the evening, and the wonderful 
silvery light of the African moon 
was flooding the landscape, when 
I again heard some voices, and 
made towards them. 

I had marched without cessation 
for twelve hours, and I knew that 
none of the mutineers could be 


“The headman, mortally hit, rolled to the ground.” 
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ahead of me, so I deemed it safe to attend to 
my bodily wants. 

I soon arrived at a little glade containing a 
few huts; outside one of them four natives sat 
chatting at a huge fire. I asked for water and 
food, and got both. The four men could not have 
done me any mischief, even had they been 
inclined, for they were not armed. They were, 
as a matter of fact, very kind to me, so I rested 
there for some hours. I asked them whether 
they could provide me with a water-bottle, and 
one of them brought a calabash. Having filled 
it to the brim, I made a sling of fibre round the 
neck, so that I could easily carry it, and then 
prepared to depart. 

When I had paid my black hosts for their 
kindness one of the natives offered to guide me 
to a little pathway which, after one day’s 
journey, joined a larger path, leading to the fort. 
I accepted the offer with thanks, and about a 
quarter of an hour off the village I reached the 
pathway, where the native left me. 

It was now about two o’clock, and I thought 
that, as there were still three hours and a half 
till daybreak, a little rest would do me no harm. 
I followed the pathway for about half an hour 
longer ; then I left it, turned to the right, went 
fifty yards ahead, and made my bed in a little 
glade, surrounded by high bushes. Waking up 
some hours later, I went back to the pathway 
and went quickly onwards. 

I had marched for many hours, and it was 
afternoon, when I heard some voices, and 
immediately after it I perceived a clearing with 
several huts on it. Cautiously I went to the 
first hut, where two men came to meet me. I 
asked for some food, saying I had been hunting 
and had lost myself. The black men received 
me rather coolly, but they yielded to my wishes 
and brought me a few half-ripe bananas ;_ they 
said that they had nothing else at hand. I was 
contented, paid for the bananas, and asked how 
long it would take me to get from there to the fort. 

“Tt generally takes us two days,” said one 
of the men ; “ but it can be done in a day and 
a half.” 

When I rose and wanted to start the other 
native told me he was going to the next village ; 
it was situated on the spot where the footpath 
joined the larger track leading to the fort. If 
I chose to take him he would accompany me and 
carry the calabash with water. I agreed to the 
proposal, and started off with the native. 

On the way I calculated that if one could 
march the distance in a day and a half, I could 
reach the fort the following evening, and this 
thought spurred me to the utmost effort. 

The sun was just sinking below the horizon 
when I reached the next village and the larger 


path. The village did not form a connected 
whole, but consisted of a number of fenced 
yards with huts inside; they lay at intervals 
of two or three hundred yards to the right and 
left of the road. The native said it would be 
best to halt at the third yard, the inhabitants 
of which were known to him, and I accepted 
the proposal. It struck me, however, when we 
passed the first two huts that the people viewed 
me with a hostile glance, and they shouted 
something to my black attendant which I did 
not understand. 

Soon I perceived that the villagers were all 
looking askance at me. It seemed that there was 
something the matter. I asked my guide what 
the people had said to him; but he gave an 
evasive answer, saying that they had told him 
something about his family. Next we met two 
men who were talking in the Swahili language, 
which I understand well. They inspected me 
from head to foot, and when they had passed I 
heard one of them say :— 

“Did you see the pipe he had in his mouth, 
the hat, and the leggings? It’s him, just as the 
chief described him. He must be a very bad 
man, but I don’t think that he’ll reach the fort.” 

Now at once I saw the danger I had run into. 
T had reached the larger path, the only one which 
led to the fort, and some messengers of the 
rascally chief of the village where I had left my 
baggage had evidently overtaken me. In all 
probability they had slandered me to the people 
here, and would strain every nerve to prevent 
me from reaching the fort. 

Instinctively I took my rifle from my shoulder 
and examined it. 

“There is no game at this village,” said my 
black attendant, smiling. 

“ Perhaps there are some serpents, however,” 
I told him, “and serpents creep about in the 
night ; I like to shoot them.” 

* Have you already shot some serpents?” 
asked the black man again. 

“Yes,” said I; “yesterday afternoon, near a 
village at a little hill, I shot about a dozen.” 

at’s plenty,” replied the native, and stole 
a suspicious glance at the rifle. 

The sun had just disappeared below the 
horizon when we entered the third yard, which 
contained a few huts. There were only five 
men inside, and the yard was surrounded by a 
palisade some nine feet high. 

The owner of the yard was a man of about 
forty, and as soon as he saw me he looked at me 
sharply and exchanged a significant look with 
the black attendant ; then, in a most amiable 
manner, he offered me a seat. I dropped into 
it immediately, for I was much fatigued. A 
moment later I heard single beats on a drum. 
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“Signals!” I told myself. ‘‘ That means 
T’ve got to look out. It’s a great pity that the 
daylight will be gone in ten minutes ; I cannot 
shoot so well by moonlight.” 

Slowly, so that no one could perceive the 
action, I put the Browning pistol in my belt in 
such a way that I could get it with a snatch ; 
the rifle I put down beside the chair. I had 
taken out my tobacco pouch 
in order to fill my pipe when, 
quick as lightning, the owner 
of the yard sprang towards 
the chair, seized my rifle, and 
tried to escape with it into 
the huts. But I was ready, 
and he was not more than 
three yards off when the 
pistol spoke, and he fell on 
his face. Immediately 
I sprang upon him, took 
up the rifle, and strode 
out of the yard. The 
natives, astonished, fled 
from me; they had not 
noticed that I carried 
a pistol. 

I had only just left 
that yard in time. The 
daylight had almost 
gone, the twilight would 
be very short, and the 
moon was already throw- 
ing its first beams over 
the landscape. Coming 
out of the yard, I saw 
that the road ahead and 
behind was already 
barred by armed men. 
To the right lay bush, 
gradually merging into 
the forest, and here I 
saw no signs of enemies. 
I realized at that 
moment that the yard 
had been carefully sur- 
rounded in readiness for 
a closing-in manceuvre, 
and thanked Heaven 
that I had come out 
when I did. 

My mind was quickly made up, and I turned 
to the right and made for the forest. I had 
just reached the first bushes when a native 
suddenly appeared before me and raised a spear 
to run me through. I was just a little quicker 
than he, however ; I raised my rifle and fired, 
and he dropped. A moment later several other 
armed natives appeared about twelve yards to 
the right and left of me. One shot at me, but 


Mr. E, Dattmann, who here tells of his single-handed fight 
against tremendous odds. 


From a Photograph, me. 
sightof three natives, just 
-tle glade at a distance of about ten 


missed me; another threw a spear, but like- 
wise failed. Swinging my rifle round, I shot 
both these men, and as the others fled I glided 
swiftly away into the bushes. The soil was 
sandy, and gave back no sound ; the moon was 
already casting deep shadows from the vegeta- 
tion to the ground, and I was soon able to reach 
the shelter of the forest. 

Presently I heard furious 
shouting behind me; _ the 
blacks had found the dead 
bodies of their brethren, and 
had realized that the white 
man whom they wanted 
had escaped. By the decep- 
tive moonlight it was im- 
possible to follow my tracks 
through the shadow of the 
forest; but in spite of this, 
the sound of voices, coming 
nearer and nearer, told me 
that my enemies had not 
given up hopes of catching 
me. Judging by the noise, 
they were in great numbers, 
and I hurried on as noise- 
lessly as possible for another 
two hundred yards or so. 
Then I posted myself in the 
black shadow of a large tree 
in such a way that the tree 
covered my back. All 
around me were high trees, 
with a few isolated bushes 
here and there. Through 
every opening the bril- 
liant silvery moonlight 
shone down, but the 
darkness of the shadows 
was intense. 

I had stood there, 
every nerve on the alert, 
for nearly an hour, when 
I distinctly heard whis- 
pering quite close to me. 
First it was behind me, 
then to the left, and 
finally right in front of 
Suddenly I caught 


passing a 
yards ; they had not seen me. I raised my rifle, 
but, as they passed on, I silently lowered it again. 
After this I heard the cries of animals being imi- 
tated invariousdirections. Bythese signals Icould 
tell exactly where the blacks were looking for me. 

They evidently thought that at night I could 
not make full use of my weapons, and hoped that 
if they attacked me simultaneously in great 
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BATTLE. 


A ONE-MAN 


“I leapt up and struck him with all my strength 


below the chin. 
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numbers they would soon overpower me. They 
were perfectly right in this, of course—if they 
got me, but I was determined they should not. 

Shortly after midnight I heard voices quite 
close to me. 

“Perhaps he has climbed up a tree, and is 
seated among the branches,” said one. 

“Never mind,” replied another. 
soon get him.” 

T had stood there for another twenty minutes 
when I heard a noise again, right behind me. 
Turning round, I saw a native coming directly 
towards the tree. In his right hand he held a 
club, and he was almost entirely naked, having 
only a narrow leather belt round his body, in 
which was stuck a knife. 

I considered for a moment what to do. If the 
black saw me a fight was inevitable ; yet I dared 
not shoot at a single man, for if I did the whole 
tribe would be upon me. Obviously I must 
put him out of action without noise. Very 
cautiously and quietly the black came gliding 
towards my tree. I stood my rifle down and 
then ducked to the ground. 

The native was almost touching the tree before 
he saw me at his feet. 

Instantly he raised his club for a deadly blow, 
but I leapt up and struck him with all my 
strength below the chin, against his throat. 
The man fell down without even a groan. I 
then stood for several minutes listening, but, 
hearing nothing, I bent over my antagonist, 
who had just recovered his scattered senses. 
Setting my hunting-knife against his breast, I 
said, softly :— 

“ Be quiet! If you utter a single word or try 
to move I will stick this knife into your heart.” 

He then saw that I was in earnest, and 
remained motionless while I gagged him, so that 
he could not cry out, and tied his hands behind 
his back. Then, after listening a while, I went 
out of the shadow into the moonlight and con- 
sulted my watch. It was just two o’clock. 

“Tl risk it,” I thought. 

Addressing my captive, I told him to go 
home, and he disappeared instantly, only too 
glad to get off so lightly. There was no danger, 
as, before he reached the village, I knew I should 
be far enough off. I was glad I had not been 
compelled to kill him ; I had had enough blood- 
shed to last me for a very long time. 

Directly the man had gone I consulted my 
compass and set off in the direction of the fort. 
For the first two hours I passed through a high 
forest ; then I reached an open grass-steppe, in 
which single bushes or groups of trees were 
dotted here and there. Sometimes I met a 
herd of game, which fled only a short distance 
and then stopped to look at me curiously. 


“We'll 


At five o’clock I reached a large glade and saw 
several huts, but not a single human being was 
visible. Rifle in hand, I went to the first hut, 
and then the others, but all were deserted 
and empty. From the huts a small pathway 
led to a huge granite rock. I followed it; 
there had been a water-hole at the foot of the 
rock, but it was now dried up. Disappointed 
and weary, I marched farther on till sunset, 
when I lay down under a tree and fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion. 

My thirst, however, would not allow me much 
sleep. After three hours I awoke, with the 
moon shining full into my face. I consulted 
my watch; it was half-past nine. Slowly I 
rose again and staggered forward once more. 
But what was that? I heard distinctly the 
sound of thunder. Fervently I prayed that 
the storm might come my way. 

An hour’s march brought me to a broad, 
much-used pathway, which I followed, knowing 
that sooner or later I should come to a human 
domicile and to water. At midnight I nearly 
collapsed, and had to rest. 

Thad slept only two hours when loud thunder 
awoke me and some heavy raindrops splashed 
upon my face. I rose quickly and took off 
some of my clothes in order that the cooling rain 
could fall directly on my body. It was only a 
short, but very heavy, shower, and on account 
of the dry soil the water disappeared instantly. 
Like a deer I ran from bush to bush, licking the 
raindrops from the leaves. I did not get much, 
but the little I got refreshed me sufficiently to 
enable me to continue my lonely. march. 

It was seven o'clock, and beginning to get 
warm, when the path led up a little hill, covered 
with high forest. I had just arrived at the foot 
of the hill when I heard loud voices and laughter. 
I stopped, and soon perceived a party of black 
soldiers coming down the slope. There were 
eight men and a sergeant. The soldiers were 
astonished when they saw me, and the sergeant 
cried out :-— 

“Master, the commandant has sent us to 
look for you and to accompany you to the 
fort.” 

“ Have you got any water ?” I asked. 

“Certainly, master,” replied’ the sergeant, 
and he took the full calabash of a soldier and gave 
it tome. Without saying a word more I started 
to drink. Oh! that delicious draught ! 

The soldiers told me that the commandant 
had received the letter which I had given to the 
Sudanese in the village where the mutiny started, 
and had ordered them out to rescue me. 

When.I felt rested I started out with the 
armed escort, and six hours later we reached the 
fort, where I received a hearty welcome. 
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The interior of South America is the habitable world’s last and largest “terra incognita.” There are 
thousands of square miles where no white man, so far as is known, has ever set foot; there are strange 
tribes that no explorer has ever seen; and it i sible, even probable, that in the mysterious depths of 
swamp and forest there lurk prehistoric reptiles and animals long believed to be extinct. In this fascinat- 
ing series of articles Colonel Fawcett deals with some of the experiences of six years’ journeyings to and 
fro in Government service in this vast unexplored region, where Nature fights the explorer with weird 
and deadly weapons. Colonel Fawcett tells of the manifold dangers of the trail, of cannibal Indians, 
of the countless insect pests that make life a burden, of expeditions that have gone into the forest and 
never returned, and many other strange and remarkable things. No more absorbing account of adventures 
in the depths of the No Man’s Land of Central South America has ever been published. 


IV. 


INCOUNTERS with the savages pro- 
| vide plenty of excitement at times. 
On one occasion two of us were ahead 
in a canoe, the others having delayed 
to rob a plantation of maize, when 
I saw a party of savages—eight men and four 
women—on the stone “playa,” as the dry 
river-bank is called. They had not seen us. 
We put ashore, and I walked towards them. 
The moment they saw me the men fitted arrows 
to their bows and the women bolted into the 
forest. The men spread out into a semicircle 
and advanced on me. I, too, advanced; I 
dared not retreat—such a thing is madness. 
When they had reached within about seventy 
or eighty yards of me, however, they stopped, 
jabbered, and bolted. The second canoe had 
come into sight. I ran after them. Eventually 
two of them waited in a somewhat hostile atti- 
tude on the edge of the forest until I, having like- 
wise stopped about twenty yards away, signalled 
back to the canoes to fetch up some presents. 
These were placed on the stones and we all 
retired. Subsequently the whole tribe, number- 
ing about forty, came down and dragged our 
canoes through the rapids, at the same time 
loading us with bananas. No doubt a bold 
course is generally the best, but it is not always 
successful. 

Before the territory of these people can be 
entered by the explorer the toll of risk must be 
paid, and want of care or over-confidence has 
cost many lives. It is necessary to know the 
character and habits of the savages. Some- 
times stagnant water supplies may be poisoned. 
I happen to know one case where the bulk of an 
expedition was received most hospitably, drank 


poisoned chica, and, temporarily paralyzed, were 


_at once butchered—only one, who did not drink, 


escaping in a canoe. 

A good many years ago now the brother of a 
well-known rubber trader was travelling in the 
Madera. He put ashore and some local savages 
came tohiscamp. He showed them his revolver, 
and, to please them, fired it.“ Now look at me,” 
said a savage. He drew his bow and, suddenly 
lowering the arrow, shot the visitor through the 
chest. Then, with the rest, he immediately took 
to the forest. The incident, however, was not 
allowed to pass unavenged. A month or two 
later the brother of the murdered man left, as 
if by accident, some tins of poisoned alcohol on 
the spot. The savages, finding the treasure, 
had an orgie. and left over eighty dead. 

The highest types among the aborigines, the 
most valuable and most interesting country, 
and the region where some clue to the past of an 
extraordinary continent is within the realm of 
possibility, are all as unknown to the white man 
to-day as they were in the days of Pizarro and the 
Incas. 

There are unquestionably many cribes which 
have never yet seen a white man. The too 
readily discredited story of ‘“‘ white Indians,” 
for instance—that strange tribe which, known as 
the “ Morcegos,” or bats, dwells in a certain 
part of Brazil, and whose members are said to 
hide by day and hunt by night, who have blue 
eyes, red hair, and skin of an unhealthy putty- 
colour—is worthy of more than an unconvincing 
negation by those who know little or nothing of 
the possibilities of the limitless South American 
forests. The country is so vast, and so little 
known away from the navigable rivers, that one 
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might almost say anything is possible. The 
difficulty is to get men who will face the risks 
and hardships involved in the exploration of 
such country, and who combine with their 
enthusiasm the necessary endurance. It is 
always possible that you will have to go many 
days without food, and it is inevitable that you 
will sometimes be reduced to one meal a day. 
But men can starve for a good deal longer than is 
generally supposed; it is thirst that kills. 
Usually from November to January there is a 
certain amount of fruit in the forest, and the 
Brazil nut falls in the latter months. “ Pando 
de Coca ” is ashrub recognizable by the initiated, 
and it has properties somewhat akin to the coca 


turkey ; and the old proverb of “ it never rains 
but it pours” and its converse is peculiarly 
applicable. 

The savages, unhandicapped by packs and 
the impedimenta of civilization, can generally 
secure game. They possess a remarkable series 
of calls for the various animals. I have seen a 
savage whistle up a turkey to within a few yards 
of him, draw a forest deer almost to his feet by 
unearthly screams, and bring a troop of monkeys 
into the branches over his head. 

The sap of the manuna and barbasco trees 
poured into the water paralyzes the fish until the 
Indian picks them out for food. At low-water 
time, in the dry months, the Indian is very 
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leaf, while nengri-nengri, a fungus common on 
fallen trees, is edible. It is rare, indeed, that 
something to eat cannot be discovered by those 
who know—hence the need of forest lore. Most 
rivers, too, have good fish—the toro, which runs 
up to a hundred and fifty pounds, the capihi, 
about thirty pounds, and the delicious scaled 
mamore. 

Game is not too plentiful in the forest at any 
time, and less so for a party which announces its 
presence by cutting through undergrowth. The 
tapir—a singular survival of the mammals of 
Eocene times—is shyly ubiquitous, in company 
with the capibara and the peccary, the latter of 
which roam the forest in troops of many hundreds, 
but it is rarely possible to shoot them. Prac- 
tically one is dependent on the common forest 
tortoise, the armadillo, and an occasional jungle 


Yorongas, on the Upper Acre. 
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expert in shooting fish with his bow and arrow. 
Generally, however, he depends upon planta- 
tions of maize and bananas, of which there are 
plenty along the section of the river he inhabits. 
In the hilly country he lives in villages well 
organized and provided, for which his “ civilized,” 
alcohol-sodden cousin outside would indeed be 
grateful. 

The scarcity of food has unquestionably driven 
many tribes to cannibalism. I have not per- 
sonally met cannibals, but it is well known that 
they exist. A Peruvian friend of mine, a fine 
and plucky fellow, once lived for two years with 
a tribe in the upper Putumayo, sent there by a 
firm in Manaos to learn the la e for trade 
purposes. He told me that his chief diet was 
“Indian enemy,” which was not at all bad once 
the prejudice was overcome; but he drew the 
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line at white man, which occasionally came to 
table, and had to clear out to save his own skin. 
In the comfort and plenty of civilization such 
things fill the mind with horror, but starvation 
blunts one’s finer feelings. 

All game in inhabited regions is remarkably 
alert to the presence of civilized man. In other 
parts, deserted or neglected by the aborigines, 
possibly owing to the scarcity of fish or the 
presence of the thorny and poisonous bamboo 
(tacuara), animals go to the other extreme, 
and show an incredible fearlessness. I have 
seen a tapir actually walk into the middle of a 
party engaged in skinning its mate, and capi- 
baras sitting up on the banks of a stream within 


molestation by their fellows, or in many cases 
by the liquor which attracts them to more 
civilized surroundings, whom various travellers 
have misconceived to be typical of the South 
American savage. They are no more repre- 
sentative of the real aborigines than the scum 
of big cities is representative of a civilized nation. 
Take the Echojas of the Tambopata, the Chamas 
of the Madre de Dios, the Chamacocos and 
Bororos of the Chaco, and a hundred other tribes 
familiar to small traders from the Upper Amazon 
to the Paraguay, who all show in their degenerate 
physiognomy and filthy habits a distinct relapse 
from the characteristics of the inside tribes, 
who will tolerate no form of civilization but their 
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striking distance, in an attitude of amazed 
curiosity suggestive of a lap-dog and its parlour 
tricks. Monkeys chatter in troops barely out 
of reach, and the night monkey, the pretty little 
nocturno, of the lemur family, will keep a whole 
camp from sleep by volleys of buds and small 
sticks. Many monkeys have this curious habit. 
I have known them drop the heavy Brazil 
nut from its lofty tree with deliberate attempt 
to strike luckless travellers passing below. 

The explorer, however, must not expect to 
meet much game, and has to be thankful for 
anything which will temporarily fill his pre- 
carious larder. The nearer to civilization the 
scarcer the game, and the fewer and more debased 
the savages. It is these latter, degenerated by 
reason of their comparative security from 


The Author's party on the Upper Acre. 
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own. These unspoiled aborigines preserve a 
system of sanitation and cherish that hatred 
of the white man which was so strenuously 
preached by the refugees of the Incan empire. 
Measles and influenza — diseases which mean 
so little outside and yet are so fatal when 
planted on new soil—have decimated their 
numbers, assisted by inter-tribal fighting for each 
other’s women-folk. Of a small tribe of forty I 
met in 1910 and again in 1911 three had been 
killed during the interval in such warfare. 

In the Amazon basin the Indians sometimes 
search a river up and down stream for miles 
before venturing to cross it, lest reptile enemies 
Should be waiting for them. The terrible guardians 
of the rivers and lagoons exact their share of 
human life. The gigantic serpents which infest 
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the swamps have to 
feed themselves, and 
man makes a dainty 
dish. These creatures 
reach, by repute, an 
incredible size. The 
rivers teem with 
voracious fish, ser- 
pents, and reptile life. 
Curiously enough, the 
first instinct of all 
South American 
forest life—be it 
beast, reptile, or 
insect—seems to be 
blood. 

Probably one of 
the most dangerous 
and least known of 
man’s watery enemies 
is the canderu, or 


surgical operation is 
involved; but in the 
case of the Beni 
variety the more the 
fish or the victim 
wriggles the farther 
the fish penetrates— 
andit cannot get back. 
It frequently causes 
death, for a surgeon 
is a rara avis in these 
wilds. I saw two cut 
out of a woman in 
Riveralta, where vic- 
tims are common. 
The fish is a blood- 
sucker, arid can be - 
easily caught with a 
lump of raw meat, 
into which it dives 
inamuch similar way 


caneru, a fish three 
to eight inches long, 
and guilty of the 
extraordinary habit 
of diving suddenly into the human economy by 
the most convenient channels. 

There are two distinct species, one eel-like in 
appearance (vide the photograph), blunt-headed 
and smooth-bodied, the other armed with a 
sharp, bony snout, two to three inches in length, 
swallow-tailed, and covered from snout to tail 


A“ canderu" 
some interesting details about this horrible creature. 
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that was cut out of a man—Colonel Fawcett gives 


—the proboscis being 
probably its usual 
means of securing 
blood. As an instance 
of its activitypersonally observed, I was ascending 
the Beni in 1907 and passing, near Rurenabaque, 
the house of one of the employés on a Govern- 
ment launch. He was bathing in the river, up 
to his hips in water. When he saw me he waved 
his hands. A canderu selected that precise 
moment to make a dash at him. The victim 


The Aethos s party on the River Verde, in 1908, after six weeks of practical starvation—Only three of the men 


From a. here shown survived. 


by small barbs. 


It is particularly attracted by 
the orifices of the human body, into which it 
dives suddenly and with great force, producing a 
shock somewhat akin to a powerful electric dis- 


charge. In the case of both types a serious 
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screeched, and his wife, an Indian, washing. 
clothes a little farther “along, rushed to his 
assistance. The poor fellow was laid up for quite 
a long time, and had the creature made a deeper 
entry nothing could have saved him, the nearest 
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doctor, of sorts, being four hundred miles distant 
by river. This horrible fish, I fancy, is not 
recognized by naturalists. 

If such a rare thing as a doctor is available it 
can be cut out, as was the specimen shown in the 
illustration. More often it involves a terrible 
death. 

Death, indeed, lurks here in forms more 
incredible and more varied than anywhere else 
in the world—in unrecognized diseases, fevers, 
reptile life, the risks of all pioneer travel, and 
the savage. 

There is little hope for the explorer who is 


Expeditionary disasters, as I have already 
said, have been legion. I have given a few 
instances. The annals of Spanish exploration 
subsequent to the conquest of Peru, and of the 
untiring search for the still missing ‘“‘ El Dorado,” 
are eloquent of them. ‘‘ El Dorado,” I may add, 
was a name given to Lake Guatavita, in 
Columbia*, and has not the remotest connection 
with the famous lake which attracted Gonzalez, 
Pizarro, Sir Walter Raleigh, and hundreds of 
others, and which, far from being in the moun- 
tains, was reputed to exist somewhere in the 
forests of the Amazon basin, amongst the farthest 
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sick or breaks a limb. He has his choice of 
opium pills, starvation, or torture if he is found 
by savages. Every man who joins my expedi- 
tions has these fundamental conditions duly 
impressed upon him. 

Carrying one’s own food, hammock, kit, rifle, 
and instruments ; cutting paths through dense 
forests ; necessarily weakened by shortness of 
food ; with only four to six in the party, there 
is little likelihood of being able to carry a sick 
man over any but a short distance without risk- 
ing the lives of the remainder of the party and 
abandoning the object of the journey. 


The Bolivian-Brazilian Commission on the Verde, in 1909. 
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outlying buttresses of the Andes. It is probably 
mythical, but the search cannot be held gonclu- 
sive until there is no longer unexplored forest in 
South America. At present there are hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of such forest, and 
explorers seem incapable of leaving the rivers 
and highways. 

The lower photograph’ reproduced on the 
previous page was taken at the source of the 
Verde River, and shows my party after six 
weeks of starvation, without more food than an 
occasional small palm-top washed down by bitter 

* See our issue for April, 191.—ED. 
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water. Three only of the men shown in the 
group survived. 

Six weeks of starvation sounds incredible, 
and yet it is an absolute fact. Mr. F. G. 
Fisher and I, with six peons, ascended the Verde, 
in Matto Grosso, in order to trace the river to 
its source. We had a canoe, but were forced to 
abandon it in the lower river owing to the impass- 
able character of the rapids. We started with 
a quantity of food calculated with economy to 
last us a month, but, added to our instruments, 
rifles, ammunition, and kit, we simply could not 
carry it for more than two days. It was a choice 
of abandoning the exploration or trusting to 
what the forest could supply, and we chose the 
latter. In two days more we had literally 
nothing but what we could find. The water 
became bitter, deeply impregnated with iron 
from a mineral spring somewhere. Birds and 
beasts had apparently abandoned the locality, 
and fish 'the-river. I have never seen anything 
like the bees—they settled upon us in myriads, 
and we were a perambulating swarm by day. 
We fed upon an occasional find of “ palmeto ” 
palms, the cabbage of which is more or less 
succulent, but very debilitating: It kept us 
just alive, however. It was six weeks of hard 
going, cutting a path all day, carrying loads of 
about fifty pounds each, stumbling over “the 
merest twigs from sheer weakness, and, curiously 
enough, deaf with hunger. Then I shot a deer, 
at an almost impossible range, with a rifle whose 
barrel trembled in my fingers like a piece of 
grass in the wind. I believe some of us cried 


with joy. We literally fell upon it, lit a fire on 
the spot, and gorged ourselves. Later we shot 
two or three monkeys, and the peons ate the 
skins, fur and all. We gnawed the bones like 
dogs. When we ultimately reached human 
habitations we made ourselves sick on coarse 
sugar; for weeks our dreams had hovered 
around something sweet. I remember we dis- 
cussed with some emotion the deliciousness of 
Garibaldi biscuits. The peons, five of them, 
died of the disease I have mentioned before— 
“ corupcion ’—to which their emaciated con- 
dition probably rendered them easy victims. 
They had been anxious to die for several weeks. 

My own idea is that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred there is no need to starve, if one 
only knows something of forest flora, but we 
struck ‘the hundredth instance. 

Compare this “ starvation ” picture with those 
that follow of the joint Bolivian-Brazilian Com- 
mission on the Verde in 1909. They are exem- 
plary of the difference between the conditions 
met with by a party of pioneers in unknown 
country and an expedition which has merely to 
reach a point exploration has already fixed. As 
it has been so it will always be—the pioneer must 
pay. A century hence, maybe, places which 
to-day exact a degree of endurance and a toll of 
life, with the physique necessary to face dangers 
and difficulties scarcely credible for those 
ignorant of South Ameri¢an forests, may ring 
to the whistle of the locomotive and the laughter 
of our children’s children, repeating a history 
familiar to the nursery. i 
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The source of the Verde. 
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Snared! 


TOLD BY DAN GABRIELL AND SET DOWN BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIB HUNTER. 


The extraordinary predicament in which a trapper found himself through the carelessness of his 


partner. 


“It is one thing to set traps and catch animals,” says Mr. Gabriell, “and quite another 


to be caught yourself.” 


BIRECTLY across the Minnesota 
H border, in Canada, there lies a 
| country that is practically a wilder- 
H ness. The scanty population is 
composed of trappers, Government 
men, and occasionally Indians. It is a virgin 
country for game, and as yet is penetrated only 
by those who know the region and its by-ways. 

The trappers in this country run their traps, 
sometimes up to a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred, strung out along a line swinging in a 
great circle and coming back to the usual home 
cabin, while at intervals there are shelters in 
which the trapper can stay when darkness 
overtakes him while following up his line, taking 
out the animals caught, and setting and baiting 
the traps for further duty. 

Trapping, without a doubt, is one of the most 
rigorous of all occupations, despite the fact that 
a halo of romance has been woven around it, 
to the exclusion of the hardships that are 
incurred. Many adventures befall these hardy 
men that never come to the light of print. 
Trappers, as a rule, are not talkative fellows, 
but if one can draw them out of their shell of 
taciturn silence, some of them will tell of 
wonderful experiences. Stay-at-home people, 
however, hearing their stories, are wont to smile 
in a superior fashion and talk about “tall yarns”; 
hence the reluctance of trappers and outdoor 
men in general, who have been in the woods 
and been brought face to face with actual 
conditions, to dilate upon their adventures. 

It was in the winter of 1909 that I set out from 
Quentico Lake, in Canada, to cross overland to 
Ely, Minnesota, stopping here and there along 
the route to pick up furs from the trappers, and 


at the same time collect material for my column 
in one of the weeklies published in the States. 

T had a pretty good idea where some of these 
trappers were, and one camp I had marked out 
to visit, following the directions of a storekeeper 
in a small Canadian settlement, lay about 
fifteen miles south of the lake. The snow being 
of the right depth, I was using my snow-shoes. 
l arrived at the trapper’s cabin in the afternoon, 
and, finding no one at home, I lifted the latch and 
stepped in. The trapper’s hut is always free to 
any passer-by, and the latter is always welcome 
and safe in making use of things as he finds them. 
This cabin was a spacious one, and the man whom 
it belonged to was not haphazard in his clean- 
liness, for everything was spick and span, and 
I wondered for a moment whether he was a 
genuine trapper or not, for I had caught a glimpse 
of a row of books on a shelf, and I knew that 
trappers, as a rule, are not readers to any extent. 

I made myself comfortable, and awaited the 
arrival of the owner. Towards dusk he put in 
his appearance. I heard the crunch of his 
snow-shoes, and a moment later he stepped in, 
shading his eyes to accustom himself to the light 
of the tallow candles I had lit, and which stood 
on the rude mantelpiece. I had also replenished 
the fire, and the additional light made it quite 
bright in the room. The owner of the cabin 
tossed off his cap and eyed me as I stood there 
with hand extended. My greeting was accepted 
with a smile, and in just ten minutes we had a 
good idea of each other, and were combining to 
make a meal of fried venison, fiesh fish, and some 
buns, which my host was an expert in mixing 
and baking. 

Over our meal we talked of various things, 
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and when I made known to him that I would 
bid for his furs he was quick to take me up. 
Going into the fur-room, we looked them over. 
I sized up the lot, and, after a little mental 
figuring, gave him my offer. I thought he would 
badger me into raising the price, but, to my sur- 
prise, he waved his hand, saying that they were 
mine. The bargain hit—and somehow it seemed 
to please him very well—we went back to our 
chairs and lit our pipes. Dan Gabriell, my host, 
then gave me some idea of his past, and when 
I revealed to him my mission in life—that of 
pushing a journalistic pen across the country— 
he glanced up with a new interest, and added 
something to the brief sketch of his life that he 
had omitted. He told me, with a great degree 
of modesty, that he had once had aspirations 
in the writing line himself, but had entirely failed. 

“For one thing, I never had the grit in me 
to continue the calling,” he said, looking into 
the fire with meditative eyes. ‘I am glad to 
meet a man who has had better success than I. 
The woods are good enough for me. Here I 
have lived now for five years, going into civiliza- 
tion only just as often as necessary. I do not 
care to leave the business now that I have got 
into the swing of it. By the way ’—he took out 
his pipe and, leaning forward, looked at me—‘ I 
had a sort of adventure happen to me some years 


ago that you might be able to write up some day. 


If I had the nerve to pick up a pencil or pen I 
would knock it out myself, but I have not the 
moral courage to tackle a job I have failed at.” 

I asked for the story, and this is what he told 
me.* 


It happened late in the fall of 1906, three 
years ago, and about fifty miles of north here. 
We had got our traps in early, and had made 
the cabin in October. My partner was a 
beginner at the business, and it took me a lot 


of time to get him interested in the ins and outs. 


of woodcraft ; but he was getting along finely, 
and had shown his skill by biinging in five 
mink, caught along a waterway a little distance 
from the cabin. My compliments on his aptness 
had their effect upon him, and soon he was as 
eager as I torun the line. There is more money 
in having a veteran trapper as a partner, but 
there is vastly more interest in starting with a 
beginner, for the reason that he has always 
something to learn, and the teaching of the 
rules is a very pleasant pastime to the seasoned 
man, especially if he loves the woods as much as 
I do. 

Young Williams was quite in the swing of it 


* Mr. Gabriell writes: ‘I have read the copy of the story of my 
experience and find it correct. exactly as I told it to the 
writer.’ 


by the time the chill settled down over the land, 
telling us to be in readiness for the winter. 

Among the different traps for the various 
animals that I taught Williams how to set was a 
well-known deer-snare, and I never thought for a 
moment, when I imparted my knowledge to 
him, that I should one fine day come within close 
call of death through the contrivance. This 
snare, of which I built an example for his benefit, 
was a powerful affair, and with a good snare-pole 
could swing a hundred-and-fifty-pound deer at 
least four feet off the ground. One day we went 
out to the lake shore, and there I selected a tree 
and began the lesson. 

As I explained to Williams, the best snare-pole 
is a birch-tree about three or three and a half 
inches through at the bottom of the trunk, and 
gradually tapering to a supple tip. Such a tree, 
found near a deer-trail, is ideal for this purpose, 
since the birch has a quality of elasticity that 
is rarely found in other trees. If the tree is 
fifteen feet high it should stand about twelve 
feet or so from the trail itself. The tree, or 
sapling, is then trimmed of its branches and 
bent down over the trail; to the tip a well- 
woven moose-hide strand is tied, and the other 
end is made into a noose, into which the deer 
will thrust its head when running down the trail. 
To keep the noose in place there, it is necessary 
to make the snare-pole stay down until released 
when the animal disturbs it. For this purpose 
a “figure 4” is used, and this should be along- 
side the trail, directly in line with the bent tree. 
Sometimes a stump is used, or, more often, a 
three-inch tree cut off to a height of about two 
and a half feet. In the upper end of this there is 
cut a notch ; a bottom stick a foot or so long is 
attached, and at the end of this a notch to 
correspond to the upper notch is cut. The main 
stick—the bar that holds the full weight of the 
spring-pole—is made to fit into the other two 
notches, and to this a cord or a strand of moose- 
hide is tied, holding the spring-pole bent down. 
From this same main stick runs another cord 
connected with the noose, so that anything pulling 
upon the latter pulls the main stick out of the 
notches and allows the pole to spring up erect 
again. When everything is in place all marks 
are smoothed out, so as to make the place as 
natural-looking as possible. 

The deer, coming down the trail, usually runs 
full tilt into the snare, which is so raised as to 
catch him around the head. The jerk upon the 
cord connected with the figure-4 stick dis- 
lodges that apparatus, and the spring-pole leaps 
up, carrying the deer with it dangling in the 
air, where it is dead before the trapper or hunter 
comes to take it down. 

cautioned Williams when I showed him the 


process to leave it 
alone, but he was 
not to be put off 
so easily, and ex- 
perimented with it, 
with the result that 
he brought down 
two deer, and | 
came so enthusi- 
astic that he con- 
structed other 
snares on the same 
model. Where 
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these other snares were, however, I 


did not know. 


I let the matter slip 
from my mind, and 
he did not proffer 
the information. 

Evidently he be- 
came careless, and 
did not look after 
them or take them 
down, for, in answer 
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to a question I put to him one day, he said the 
idea had lost its glamour, and that he was 
adopting the method on a smaller scale to catch 
mink in. I naturally took it for granted that 
he had taken the snares down; I could not 
conceive of a man being so careless as to leave 
them standing set. Perhaps, had I ever heard 
of a man having been hung up in one, I should 
have made closer investigation. 

It was then November, and the leaves had all 
fallen ; the frost was heavy, and I was pretty 
sure that ere two weeks slipped off the calendar 
the winter would be heralded in to the northland. 
The temperature had already been below zero, 
and the streams had frozen over. We had our 
individual lines to take care of, and we went out 
along these, stopping at cabins we had erected 
along the course, sometimes staying away three 
days at a time. Sometimes we would go the 
rounds together, but most of the time we were 
separate, since the autumn season was one of 
hurry, for when the cold weather settled down 
our operations would be restricted to trapping 
around home. 

One day we sct out as usual, each going in his 
own direction. The line of traps was in the 
form of a great circle, and each of us had half 
of it to take care of. When one arrived at the 
farthest point of his route he would start back, 
or wait for the other to catch up if he was 
slower ; he would remain no longer than the 
night before he set out for the home cabin. 

I was running a series of bait-houses for mink 
on a stream that emptied into one of the lakes 
on my line, and, after taking out my catch and 
re-setting the traps, I made good speed. In due 
time I arrived at the half-way house, or cabin, 
and found that Williams had started back over 
his line ; the arrow on the tree pointed that way, 
and his catch of four mink and various other 
animals was plainly marked in its proper place 
on the tree in front of the cabin. It was then 
close on nightfall, and I found that I still had four 
No. 14 Newhouse traps in my sack. I stopped 
for a moment to consider what I should do with 
them; then it struck me that down at the 
creek behind the cabin, about a quarter of a 
mile or so away, there was a notably good place 
to set for mink. Glancing at the sky, I found 
it was glooming over ; I should just have time 
to get the traps out before dusk fell. 

T hurried along as fast as I could, reached my 
destination in due time, and quickly set the 
traps. Then, rising to my feet, I turned to 
retrace my steps to the cabin. It was by this 
time on the verge of night, and the forest was 
plunged in gloom. 

I struck out down a narrow path that looked 
like a deer-trail, I was stooping low to pass 


some bushes when something caught at me and 
jerked upwards. In a flash I knew what it 
was—one of my partner’s forgotten deer-snares ! 
I felt the clutch of the line around me just too 
late to take action, for, with the quickness of 
lightning, I was yanked off my feet and swung 
high in the air, with my arms pinned fairly to 
my side around the waist. A swift, chilly fear 
swept through me. I had no doubt at all as to 
who was the originator of the contrivance, and 
I felt very bitter towards him for his carelessness. 
Just what else I thought for the next few 
minutes I don’t know. It is one thing to set 
traps and catch animals, and it is quite another 
to be caught yourself. 

For a time I just hung there inert, wondering 
what in the world to do, and raking my mind 
for some way of getting out, should it prove 
impossible to do so by ordinary means. I had 
not yet moved my limbs very much—I seemed 
to fear the consequences—and I was still swaying 
gently backwards and forwards. I could not 
feel any pain as yet, but I was sure that in a 
short time there would be some vital change. 

Presently I began to move my arms—or, 
rather, tried to move them—but found that it 
was quite impossible to shift them more than a 
fraction of an inch from their bound position. 
That sinuous moose-hide strand was like an 
evil thing of life ; the more I moved the closer it 
seemed to work towards me, though drawn to its 
full limit of tightness when the trap was sprung. 
Baffled, I became inert again, until I thought of 
the hunting-knife in my inside coat-pocket. It 
was a knife of the usual order, but this one had a 
button spring, which, once touched, would throw 
the dagger-like blade out. But how in the world 
could I get at that knife ? Here was a means of 
release near at hand, but it was impossible for 
me to reach it. Even had it been in one of my 
trouser-pockets I could not have got at it, for 
the entrance to these pockets was far beyond 
the reach of my hands. I was certainly in a 
mighty bad pickle, and I turned the problem 
over and over in my brain, which was now 
working clearly and swiftly, with a keenness that 
covered every point of the situation. 

I thought first of Williams. When would he 
be back along the line again, and how should I 
know when he did come along, so that I could call 
at the top of my lungs for help? Plainly it was 
necessary to conserve my strength, for it would 
be badly needed if I should be compelled to 
remain in my presert position for any length 
of time. 

I had hung there for some fifteen minutes, 
when I began to notice a dull, cold pain stealing 
through my limbs, and knew that the first 
symptoms of trouble were making themselves 
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felt. Fortunate indeed for me was it that my 
arms were in between the line and my body, for 
if the cord had been around my waist alone, 
Heaven only knows what would have happened 
to me before I could have cut myself free. Also, 
had it been on my bare body it would have been 
worse ; but I had quite a lot of clothes in between, 
and these points, small though they were, all 
helped me. By much effort I could have changed 
my position a little, but it would be of practically 
no use, and I might get into a worse fix than the 
one I was now in, and that did not in the least 
appeal to me. To look at the proposition, one 
would think it a mere matter of extricating 
the arms, and anyone who doubts the seriousness 


; pate least. 


Try as I would, I could not budge my arms 
Once or twice I turned them round, 

ut the pain caused by this move made me 
work them back to their original position, at 
the cost of scraping some skin off, as I discovered 
later. Strangely enough, I was perfectly balanced, 
and the snare insisted that I should lie horizon- 
tally ; it was only by swinging my feet that I 
was able to keep my head up a little. Conflicting 
emotions ran through my mind. At first I did 
not think my plight was so bad as it appeared 
to be, but later a strange terror crept over me, 
and acold sweat of apprehension came out on my 
brow. What if I had to hang there for days ? 
What if Williams did not come to the cabin, or, 


The type of deer-snare in which Dan Gabriell was trapped. 


of my plight should get himself hung up in the 
same manner as I was, and he would find out 
that his chances of slipping his arms out would 
‘be extremely slim. The snare was of tough 
moose-hide, and anyone who has had anything 
to do with this will know its power ; while the 
spring-pole that held me up was tested to about 
two hundred pounds, and that would raise a 
man of my weight—one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds—some four feet from the earth. I 
judged that I was about that height up, for I 
could not see a foot in front of me, such was the 
depth of the forest gloom. My feet, however, 
were scraping on the tips of the bushes that 
skirted the trail, and I had no doubt that the 
spring-pole was one of the birches that stood by 


the creek. 
Vel. xxx.—7. 


worse still, if he did not come to investigate his 
deer-snare ?_ Then I thought of his remark that 
he had given up the idea of snaring deer, and 
wondered if he would really forget all about it 
and leave it there (as he believed) set, as dangerous 
a thing as was ever invented. A few minutes’ 
cogitation in this vein did not make me feel 
any better, and I tried to encourage myself with 
a few spoken words. I also laughed out loud, and 
in the hollow silence the sound came back to 
me with a startling clearness. 

The night was cold and silent, and there was 
a bitter chill in the air that settled down over me, 
and became more and more pronounced, till I 
wondered if cold was going to kill me. 

I began thrashing my legs around to keep 
them warm, and soon found that the circulation 
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of the blood had not been stopped by the grip 
of the snare, so that the dull chill abated some- 
what. I kept telling myself that if I could only 
get my arms out from beneath the snare, it 
would be but the work of a moment to procure 
the knife and sever the thong. But this was easier 
thought of than done, and I had a peculiar fear 
that the removal of my arms, or one of them, 
would bring the snare so close around my stomach 
that something fatal would occur. Then I 
debated as to whether I really had the knife in 
my pocket. I combed my memory for some 
clue to work on, wondering if, when I discarded 
some of my stuff at the cabin, I had left the knife 
on the bench with the mink that I had taken. 

The numbness that came over my limbs was 
slow but sure in its progress, and the circulation to 
the finger-tips was sluggish ; but I kept working 
the fingers backwards and forwards to revive 
them and keep them lively. The snare lay 
across the arm, midway between the elbow and 
the wrist, though somewhat closer to the elbow. 
I thought many a time of bringing my arms up 
by bending them simultaneously, and so getting 
the line in the crook of the elbows ; but a try at 
this did not help me out much, and when my 
arms were relaxed, what scant margin I had 
made slipped back into its place as before. The 
power of that braided moose-hide rope was 
inconceivable and exasperating. It clung to me 
like a leech, and seemed to laugh at every effort 
I put out to rid myself of it. What with trying 
to keep myself in an upright position as much 
as possible and battle the cold, I was kept pretty 
busy, and my mind was working overtime. To 
any person who has not been in a fix of this 
sort it would seem practically easy to crook the 
arm, work the fingers up while the rope slipped 
into the elbow, and so unbutton the coat and 
bring out the much-desired instrument. But— 
well, I tried it, and I found that it did not help 
me at all. 

As time crept on the fear seemed to leave me, 


and I soon thought of an expedient that was - 


better left alone ; but I had to have a try at it— 
andtryIdid. The rope ran right past my mouth. 
Grasping it between my teeth I began to gnaw 
at it, in the vain hope that I could bite through 
the strands. But the thing resisted my teeth 
much as rubber would, and after a time I left 
off, putting the idea away as being practically 
useless. Then for a time I just hung there, 
taking stock of the situation for about the 
hundredth time. I noticed that the chill was 
getting more pronounced as the midnight hour 
drew near, and my body was numb allover. With 


the blood more or less shut off, it can be imagined . 


that the cold laid its grip upon me with redoubled 
intensity ; the fear of freezing to death aroused 


me to a fit of struggling, in which I strove to 
bring all my limbs into play. Handicapped as 
I was, I managed to swing round and round 
and throw my legs up and out. I succeeded in 
warming myself, but it was just the heat of a 
moment, and I had to keep it up, for I feared 
that if I abandoned the process the freezing 
would set in. I had on a good pair of rubber 
shoes—largely worn by the lumbermen and 
woodsmen throughout the north country—and 
inside I had several pairs of socks that came out- 
side the pants. The shoes being very big, I was 
able to move my toes about, so that my feet 
were quite comfortable. 

It was a little after midnight, I should judge, 
that the weather changed. I had felt right along 
that there was going to be a shifting of the wind, 
and in this I was quite right. The atmosphere 
grew milder, and there was a subtle com- 
munication to my senses that suggested an 
impending snowstorm. The moon filmed over 
with a grey haze, and before I was aware of it 
snowflakes were sifting down through the trees 
and falling upon my upturned face. It did not 
grow colder by any means; it was that still, 
calm fall of snow, unaccompanied with wind and 
bluster, such as one finds at the opening of 
winter. Thus the night passed, with the snow 
still coming down thick and fast till it gathered 
in little ridges around my collar and between my 
sleeves. The circulation of my blood, sluggish 
as it was, did not seem to handicap me to any 
great extent, for I was able, by keeping my legs 
in motion and beating them against one another, 
to keep fairly warm. The snow kept heaping 
down, melting round my neck and making it 
rather uncomfortable. Once I tried the old 
method of working my arms out from between 
the body and the snare, still hoping that it was 
possible ; but I could not make any headway, 
try as I would. 

It was now getting into the grey of morning, 
and I was waiting, with a mixture of excitement 
and curiosity, to know what things looked like 
in the light of day. There was not a speck of 
fear in me now, and I had every hope that I 
would be able to get out when the day broke 
and I could see to work better. It seemed like 
a century waiting for the first rays of morning 
to lighten the sky. When it finally came I saw 
above me the bent sapling, holding me up; I 
next saw the rope, and noted carefully just how 
it was tied. It brought a sort of sardonic smile 
to my face to note how safely and surely it 
was wound round the tip, and how, to make it 
amply secure, the winding continued backward 
along the pole, to be finally tied at a distance of 
about three feet from the tip. The pole itself 
was, as I have mentioned, a stout birch, about 
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three and a half or four inches thick at the bottom 
and tapering gracefully upwards. After looking 
over the pole and the snare I turned my attention 
to the coil around me. My hands, I saw, were a 


bulged out on each side of the rope, where it 
was drawn tight. Thus, if I worked my limbs, 
even slightly, the coat would move with them. 
If I could do away with the bulge in the coat, I 


“With one slash, deftly applied, I out the thong.”” 


curious blue colour. The tightness of the snare 
was remarkable ; it clung to me as though it 
were glued there, and I noticed now why it was 
so hard to move the snare out of place ; my‘coat 


thought, I might be able to work my hands 
through. No sooner did I think of this than I 
put the idea into execution, and, bending down, 
I tried to get hold of the garment and rip it with 
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my teeth. But I had not considered my balance, 
for directly I did this I swung completely over, 
and was so upset that I did not continue my 
performance, for it did not in the least appeal to 
my better judgment. 

It stopped snowing about an hour after the 
sun had risen, and an hour later the chill returned 
with renewed intensity. The wind gradually 
shifted from direct west to north, and there was 
every indication that the day would become 
colder and colder as it again drew on towards 
nightfall. This was not at all an encouraging 
thought. I was completely baffled. What 
should I do? I thought now of shouting for 
help, and from time to time I made use of my 
lung-power, stopping between each effort to 
listen. But nothing and nobody turned up. 
The woods were bare of life save for a few birds, 
who darted away when they saw me hanging 
there. Slowly the hours dragged by, bringing no 
sign of succour, no change in my position, and 
no ray of hope to my mind. 

It was during a period of heavy thinking 
that light shone through my despair. Why 
could I nct get at the knife with my teeth ? 
The thought had come along through some- 
thing I remembered having read among the 
experiences of an old plainsman, who, being 
in the hands of an enemy, was thrown into 
a cabin, bound hand and foot. A flash of 
lightning showed him something gleaming, and, 
creeping thither with much effort, he found it 
was a knife. Grasping the handle between his 
teeth, he managed to sever the bonds that held 
him. 

I got to work at once. With my teeth I 
opened my coat in fiont, but it was only with 
elaborate efforts that I accomplished my end 
and undid four buttons. Then, seizing one side, 
I pulled it as far back as possible, afterwards 
doing the same with the other side so as to give 
me room to work in. I went at it slowly and 
with the utmost care, for I did not wish to exhaust 
my strength in the preliminaries of a job that 
might take me hours toaccomplish. At intervals, 
also, I kept up my shouting. Could I attain my 
end before the darkness fell again? I looked at 
the sky, and found that it was yet some time 
before nightfall, and I went to work again witha 
caution that was born of hope. I found that by 
doubling myself up it was possible to get my 
hands pretty close to the coat itself. But what 
bothered me most was my balance; when I 


doubled up I would nearly topple over and fall 
head down. With my jaw I located the pocket, 
and thought I felt the knife lying there, but I 
was not sure. This time I regulated my balance 
so that when I lowered my head I brought my 
knees up bent. 

Inch by inch I doubled, and, at the right 
moment, seized hold of them under the knees. 
Thus far so good, but I was now in anything but 
a comfortable position, and it taxed all my 
strength to maintain it—what with the pressure 
of the snare around my stomach and the straining 
of my neck downward. By desperate efforts I 
got to within about two inches of the pocket-slit, 
but then my endurance was exhausted, and I was 
compelled to rest my tense muscles before I 
could continue. 

To accomplish this I bit into the coat and held 
on with all the power I possessed. ‘Then, when 
I was rested, I made a sudden movement forward 
and bit into the garment closer to the pocket. 
Thus, by straining myself, I finally reached my 
goal, and caught at the cloth inside the pocket 
with my tongue. I could now feel the knife at 
the bottom. Though I was close to it, it seemed 
miles away, for the simple reason that I had 
become completely exhausted from my exertions. 

When I had rested a little I contracted my 
stomach muscles to give the coat a chance to 
move a little, took a fresh hold, and drew upward 
with all my might, pulling steadily. The cloth 
moved about two inches, and another downward 
bite gained a little more. Then, to my intense 
joy, I found that I held the knife in my mouth, 
covered only by the cloth of the pocket. With 
the ecstasy of victory vibrating through me, I 
sank my teeth deeper and tore the pocket and 
all out—by the roots ! 

I had now the knife safe in my teeth, and it 
would be easy to drop it into my hands. Hold- 
ing them out carefully, I bent down and let 
the precious implement fall into them. In 
another moment I had it out of the pocket 
covering, my finger-tip touched the familiar 
button, the blade flew open, and with one slash, 
deftly applied, I cut the thong and fell heavily 
to the ground. 

T had truly saved myself by my own hands ! 
And it was a mighty good thing for me that I 
had done so, as it proved, for Williams had clean 
forgotten that snare, and in all probability I 
should otherwise have perished miserably, by 
inches, far from human aid. 
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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


Once upon a time there dwelt on 
the banks of the holy river Ganges a 
great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this : 


“To one whose foot is covered with 
a shoe, the earth appears all carpeted 
with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which cst ata to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 


A Proverb of Bell Service 


For one man to bring seven million 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 
whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered bythe multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell beset provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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A Home-Made Motor-Car—A Mountain of Water-Jars—Live ‘Teddy Bears,” etc., etc. 


A home-made motor-car, in which the bi teal rides on the tramway lines. 
From a Photo. by Internat. ress Pi) Company, N.Y. 


~ les, 
California, to 
devise the curi- 
ous self-propelled 
vehicle shown in 
the accompany- 
ing photograph. 
This makeshift 
motor-car may 
be seen occasion- 
ally __ travelling 
over the tram- 
lines in the out- 
skirts of the city. 
It is driven by a 
benzine motor 
encased in an old 
syrup - box, and 
the transmission 
is arranged by 
means of an old 
leather strap 
which connects 
the machine to 


the rear axle. On 4 rsouptsin of water-jars at Gaza, in Palestine, where similar jars have been made from time immemorial. 


vehicle the youths of the 
Californian city have 
many enjoyable rides — 
the more enjoyable, pro- 
bably, because they are 
illegal. When they hear 
a tram coming they have 
to hastily dismount and 
remove their machine 
from the rails. and there 
is also the possibility of a 
collision with the law in 
the shape of an interfering 
policeman with no soul for 
sport. Onthisnovelmotor- 
car a speed of eight to ten 
miles an hour has been 
reached. 

Our next photograph 
depicts a veritable moun- 
tain of water-jars. It was 
taken at Gaza, in South- 
ern Palestine, which is 


g ECESSITY is the mother of inven- noted for its pottery. Here the water-jar of the 
tion, and it was the desire for “ free Orient is manufactured in large quantities. 
rides” that led a little party of Indeed, it is the principal industry of the place, 
schoolboys and youths of Los Ange- _and is carried on altogether in one part of- the 


this improvised From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem. 
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city, where the potters form quite a colony. 
The jars are turned on a primitive wheel and 
then baked in large ovens, where they are kept 
in great heat for from five to seven days; the 
smoke gives them their typical black colour. 
They are then carried to all parts of the country 
on camel or donkey back, some -being sent to 
Egypt, India, and other countries. The records 
show that jars have been made in the same iden- 
tical fashion and of the same pattern for many 
centuries. = 
That the elephant, in spite of the constant 
attacks of the hunters, is still to be found in 
large numbers in certain parts of the Dark 
Continent is evidenced by 
a glance at the top photo- 
graph on this page, which 
depicts ivory valued at a 
thousand pounds, recently 
collected by the agents of 
the Star Congo Trading 
Company. To obtain this 
amount of ivory some 
eighteen elephants had to 
be slaughtered. It will be 
seen that the tusks vary 
considerably in size, the 
two centre ones attainin~ 
a length of over eight 
feet. The native drums 
shown are also interesting, 
as their tops are covered 
with raw rubber of various 
thicknesses in order to 
produce different tones. It 
took four months to make 
this splendid collection of 
ivory, and it was obtained, 
of course, in the Congo, As 


One thousand pounds’ worth of ivory, destined for the London market. 


her's studio in the wilds of the Congo—The native belles make very critical sitters 
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(Photograph. 


a rule, this particular trading concern makes two 
or three shipments of ivory from the Congo 
every year. The sum of one thousand pounds 
represents the value of the ivory when landed 
at the London docks. In certain parts’ of the 
Congo—and in other parts of Africa, for that 
matter—a few rounds of ammunition given to 
the native hunter will secure a splendid pair of 
elephant tusks for the trader. 

Nowadays the photographer, amateur or 
professional, is ubiquitous. Nevertheless, one 
would hardly expect to find a more or less 
up-to-date studio, in charge of an efficient and 
reliable artist, in the very heart of Africa. Yet, 
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A Gorilla Hunt in 
Equatorial Africa. 


pe 


BY JULES LEGRAND. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
W. R. 8. STOTT, 
AND FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


How the natives of 
a Central African 
village hunted and 
killed a monster 
gorilla which had 
been = devastating 
their plantations. 
The great beast put 
up a terrific fight, 
and the striking 
photographs repro- 
duced with the 
article show what 
a veritable giant he 
was. 


rom a\ The enormous gorilla tied to a scaffold in the native village after it had been shot. (Photograph. 


Mal N the forests which cover the immense = The elephant, which supplies the blacks with 
territories of the High Sanga, in a large quantity of meat and the whites with 
| French Equatorial Africa, there are valuable ivory, is unceasingly pursued, more 
numerous animals which afford in- especially by the Tabingas, a curious nomadic 
teresting and sometimes dangerous _race of dwarfs dwelling in the fastnesses of the 


hunting both to Euroveans and the natives. impenetrable forests. The hippopotamus, at 
Vol. xxx.—8, 
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times waging war against the native canoes, 
has for neighbour the cruel crocodile, who, too 
often, alas! devours imprudent natives who 
come down to bathe in the rivers. Then the 
panther, the most feared of wild beasts, on 
account of the depredations which it commits 
amongst the goats and poultry of the villages, 
does not hesitate to attack man when hungry. 
Finally, there are numerous varieties of monkeys, 
among which must be mentioned the giant of 
the family, the gorilla, who devastates the 
plantations and is probably the most dangerous 
of all the beasts with which the natives have 
to contend. 

The subjoined account of a battle with a 
monster specimen of the gorilla tribe will 


give Wink Wor.p readers some idea of the 
ferocity and amazing strength of these 
animals, 


According to their habit, one afternoon a 
few months ago a number of the natives of the 
village of Bakoros, near Nola, set out to gather 
rubber in the forest some distance away. In 
Indian file they climbed up the steep paths 
which wind round the wooded spurs of the 
Montagne des Singes. The scorching rays of a 
tropical sun fell upon the workers, who were 
loaded with provisions necessary for a stay of 
several days in the jungle, primitive tools used 
in their work, and matting with which to 
construct. shelters. 

While crossing some plantations about an 
hour’s walk from the village the rubber- 
gatherers met a party of men from Bakoros 
who were endeavouring to hunt down a 
big gorilla whose tracks had been dis- 
covered among the banana trees. Some were 
armed with flint-lock guns, carrying over their 
shoulders a little bag containing powder 
and a weird assortment of missiles with which 
to load their weapons, while others were equipped 
with a set of “ sagaics,” or stecl-pointed spears. 
Step by step they followed the tracks clearly 
marked on the ground, damp from the preceding 
night’s rain. Several boys accompanied them, 
proud at being admitted among the hunters and 
joyously waving the “ sagaies ” which had been 
entrusted to them to carry, 

Branches broken off banana trees here and 
there showed where the animal had _ passed, 
and the men pressed on eagerly. For some days 
the women working in the plantations had been 
complaining of the damage which had been 
committed in the gardens. Broken stalks of 
corn, of which the half-gnawed ears were scat- 
tered here and there, plants of arachis trodden 
under foot, and manioc torn up bodily, all made 
it evident that an enormous specimen of one 
of the monkey tribes which are found in this 


region was at work, bent on destruction, and 
at last the natives had organized this hunt. 

So widespread was the havoc that the 
tubber-pickers, after a consultation, decided 
to throw in their lot with the hunters and 
endeavour to put an end to the destroyer of 
their crops before he did any further harm, 

Soon the tracks became fresher, and the men 
advanced more and more slowly, for it was 
evident that the object of their quest was close 
at hand. One could hardly hear them walk ; 
their naked fect passed noisclessly over the 
leaves, and the branches which obstructed their 
road were put silently aside. All of a sudden, 
on arriving at an open space formed by an old 
plantation, the animal appeared in front, busily 
occupied in devouring bananas. It was of 
enormous size, one of the largest any of the 
natives had ever scen in the country. Sitting 
on its hnaunches, its height could hardly be 
estimated, but its powerful chest and long, hairy 
arms, with their huge muscles, showed that it 
must possess terrific strength. A relatively 
small head surmounted its shapeless body, and 
its restless eyes continually cast uneasy glances 
to right and left. Presently it caught sight of 
the advancing hunters, and with one bound 
stood erect, facing them. Before it could take 
a step, however, a “ sagaie” whistled past its 
ears and, missing its aim, stuck quivering in a 
tree-trunk behind the animal. A yell went up 
from the hunters, who knew that they were 
entering upon a death-struggle, and a shot was 
fired by one of the men with guns. 

Wheeling round, the gorilla dashed away at 
its top speed through the tall grass, the natives 
in hot pursuit. Like beaters they drove the 
animal towards their village, and with loud 
shouts endeavoured to give the alarm to those 
remaining there. The gorilla, more agile than 
the hunters, increased his lead somewhat, but 
was obliged to go straight on, for already the 
cries of the natives scattered through the 
plantation were heard on all sides. The great 
brute leapt towards a little path, but was quickly 
obliged to abandon it, on perceiving new enemies 
coming towards it. Breaking through some 
thick bushes, which hindered its pursuers for a 
moment, the animal passed quickly over a 
small river and climbed up the opposite bank 
with great rapidity, in spite of its huge bulk. 
Though streaming with perspiration, the blacks 
were none the less resolute in the chase, for they 
felt sure of victory, and that the destroyer of 
their crops was at last to pay for his misdeeds 
with his life. 

Continuing its headlong course, the gorilla 
descended a slope and suddenly appeared at the 
extremity of the village, where the huts, built 
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of red earth, extend in parallel lines along a 
slight ridge, at the top of which is the chief’s 
dwelling. At the sight of the hideous monster 
the women ran screaming into their huts, 
the children fled after them, uttering loud cries, 
the goats and fowls scattered on all sides, and 
the dogs barked with rage. In the midst of this 


pandemonium of noise the few men present 
rushed for their arms and prepared to do battle 
with the common enemy. 

The struggle promised to be severe, for in its 
flight the beast had armed itself with a big 
branch, torn from a tree, as thick as a man’s arm. 


From a) 


With this club, brandished in his powerful 
fist, he held the most audacious at bay. Spears 
whistled continuously through the air as the 
hunters closed up, but the beast avoided them 
with amazing skill, meanwhile trying to force 
its way through those who barred the path. 
A bullet struck it in the thigh, it staggered, 
but did not drop. Grinding its teeth in rage, it 
struck the nearest native a smashing blow on 
the head with its great club. He dropped like a 
log, his face badly cut, and was hurriedly picked 
up and dragged away by his comrades before 
the gorilla could damage him further. 


Some of the natives who took part in the gorilla hunt. 
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By this time there was a circle of men round 
the animal—yelling, hurling spears, and firing 
their guns—while the gorilla darted and whirled 
this way and that, striking out furiously with 
its club. The uproar was indescribable. Sud- 
denly a shot, fired wildly, struck one of the 
hunters in the arm and shattered it. He fell 
with a cry of pain, and the gorilla, rushing in 
upon him, tore savagely at his back. The man 
was in deadly peril when another native, coming 
quite close, shot the brute in the left side, 
whereupon it released its victim and fell. From 
all sides there was a rush to finish it, but in a 


(Photograph. 


last effort it arose, whirling its club and 
champing its jaws—the incarnation of brute 
ferocity. As it stood there a spear, cleverly 
aimed, hit it near the heart, whilst at the 
same moment a bullet struck it above the left 
eye. Mortally wounded at last, the monster 
dropped dead. 

Next instant the wildly-excited hunters flung 
themselves upon it, stabbing the body furiously 
and repeatedly with their knives, thus venting 
their anger, hatred, and vengeance. From every 
hut bands of children ran joyously forward, and 
even the dogs, maddened by the odour of the 
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blood which was flowing, came rushing out to 
take a share in the kill. 

The chief now intervened, and ordered the 
animal to be carried into the middle of the village. 
On account of its extraordinary size and weight, 
however, this was no easy task. The gorilla 
stood five feet eleven inches in height, and 
measured six feet six inches from the finger-tips 
of one outstretched hand to those of the other. 
Its chest measurement was double that of a 
well-built man, and its mighty arms were some 
twenty-eight inches in circumference—larger 
than a man’s thigh. Its weight, 
unfortunately, was not ascer- 
tained. 

Placing ropes of fibre round 
the gorilla’s neck and loins, 
the men fastened them to large 
branches, and so carried the 
animal on their shoulders, not 
without difficulty. Surrounded 
by a howling crowd, and ac- 
companied by the deafening 
noise of tom-toms and war- 
bells, the strange procession 
ascended to the top of the 
slope. Here, between the two 
rows of huts, a kind of scaffold 
was quickly erected. Seated 
on the ground with arms ex 
tended, the hideous beast—its 
mouth open, showing the 
enormous fangs—was tied up 
exposed to the wondering gaze 
of the people whose planta 
tions it had so lately been 
devastating. 

When night fell a number 
of the women assembled, wear- 
ing wreaths of fresh leaves, 
and having their faces roughly 
daubed with white earth 
moistened with water and 
their naked bodies covered 
with red and black tattoo 
marks. 

At a signal the whole party 
advanced, making the enor 


A aastive with the head and arm of the dead gorilla, showi 


compared 
From @ Photograph. 
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with the anatomy of the human 


Tit 


mous copper rings and brass circlets on their 
limbs clash loudly. One of them, stepping 
forward from the group, sang the praises of 
the conquerors and rejoiced at the death of 
the monster, near which she placed herself. 
Her song, taken up in chorus by the others, was 
accompanied by the sound of the tom-toms 
and wooden bells. All the women then began 
a quick dance, swinging their bodies rapidly 
from side to side. The men, seated round 
them, beat time by clapping their hands. 

For long hours the same barbaric dance, with 
its deafening accompaniment 
of noise, continued, and it 
was only when the silvery 
moon disappeared, eclipsed by 
the first gleam of dawn, that 
the villagers withdrew to their 
huts to seek a little repose. 

Three hours after sunrise the 
tom-toms called them again to 
take part in the last scene of 
the hunt. With their huge 
knives the hunters cut the 
gorilla loose from its scaffold, 
stretched it on the ground, and 
cut’ it up into joints, whilst 
the spectators yelled with joy. 

Beginning with the chief, 
each one received a piece of 
the gorilla meat and carried it 
to the women, who were to 
prepare it with maize-flour, the 
principal element of their food. 
The skin was also shared in 
order to be used as head-gear, 
and the nails and teeth were 
carefully preserved to make 
“jujus,” which would give 
them, later on, hunts as 
successful as this one. 

Then followed a copious and 
noisy feast, the natives eagerly 
devouring the meat to the 
very last mouthful. Finally, 
crowded into their smoky huts, 
tired out by their dances and 
songs and gorged 
to repletion, they 
fell asleep, while 
silence settled 
upon the scene, 
broken only by 
the snarls of the 
dogs, quarrelling 
over the last re- 
mains of the once 
powerful terror 
of the forest. 


their immense size as 


The Cable-Tappers. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMBRON. 


A distinctly unusual story. Mr. Blackburn is the author of “Secret Service in South Africa,” a 

work which created some sensation when it was published. Concerning the present narrative, he 

writes as follows: ‘From its very nature this story can have no corroboration beyond my 
fer 


assurance that it is true. 


The best guarantee I can o 


rt is that more startling personal stories are 


told in my book, and, although the witnesses are all living, no statement has been questioned.” 


HE opening scene in this story was 
the vestibule of the Supreme Court at 
Pretoria in 1895, where I had been 
giving evidence in my capacity as 
document and cipher expert to the 
late ‘Transvaal Government. During the lun- 
cheon interval I was accosted by a man of about 
thirty, who had the appearance of being what 
he posed as—a confidential employé of one of 
the then minor financial houses of the Rand. 
He said he had been advised to apply to me by 
the State Attorney, paid me a_ delicately- 
expressed compliment on my reputation for skill 
and discretion in my particular profession, and 
then, in cautious but business-like manner, came 
to the point. He had, he said, travelled from 
Johannesburg specially to see me on an urgent 
matter, for which he was authorized to pay me 
a liberal fee--in advance, with an additional 
honorariurh in the event of my services proving 
satisfactory. Expedition and strict secrecy were 
indispensable conditions, and he pressed me to 
accompany him to his room at the Transvaal 
Hotel, where he would unfold fully the nature 
of his quest, which was the deciphering of a 
cable message that had puzzled the office expert. 

When I pointed out that I was not yet dis- 
charged from the witness-box, and could not 
take on his affair till the Court rose, the stranger 
manifested considerable perturbation,and became 
emphatic in his assurances that money was no 
object—that I had only to say what I wanted 
and it would be forthcoming. He displayed a 
handful of Standard Bank notes, and for the 
first and only time in my life I was invited to 
help myself to my fee. I was strongly tempted, 
but the subpoena and my sense of duty to the 
State were stronger. 

Finally I compromised by agreeing to make a 
preliminary examination of the cipher on the 
spot. Very reluctantly he assented, and in a 
quiet window-seat, well out of the sight and 
hearing of bystanders, he produced a sheet of 
foolscap containing seven lines in what is known 
as an “A B C” cipher—that is, the words are 
expressed by letters of the alphabet shuffled by 
a prearranged method. It is the simplest form 


of cipher, and needs only time and patience 
for unravelling. 

I studied it until called into court to resume 
my testimony, the young man following me 
with much the same hearibroken look as one sees 
on the face of a lover parting with his girl at the 
dock-side. His evident anxiety impressed me ; 
I had never seen such devotion to the interests 
of an employer. 

I was released after an hour’s cross-examination 
by the famous Dr. Koster, and was hurried across 
te the Transvaal Hotel by the anxiously waiting 
confidential clerk. He hovered around the table 
in his room while’ I wrestled with the cipher, 
exhibiting so much impatience that I had to 
assert myself and insist on his leaving me in 
peace. Within half an hour I had produced a 
translation. It was evidently a Stock Exchange 
message, but I was able to make sense of its 


* technical phraseology. ‘The young man read it 


with feverish eagerness, almost threw the agreed 
fee at me, and hurried off to the telegraph-office, 
the joy of fulfilled desire illuminating his 
countenance. 

Two days later he called upon me at the 
Grand National Hotel at Johannesburg, where I 
stayed. He had another cablegram for inter- 
pretation, and manifested as much eagerness 
for a speedy result as on the first occasion. He 
even went so far as to admit that big stock and 
share operations were involved, and that time 
was all-important. The tangle was straightened 
out with apparently satisfactory results, for he 
paid my rather stiff fee without demur, and 
made an appointment for the following after- 
noon, when, he said, he expected to bring me a 
third subject for my skill. He also gave his 
name, or a name which he said was his. I will 
call him Smith, as that is as far off the one he 
used as I can place it. Smith was punctual to 
time, and keen and eager as ever, though he 
did tentatively hint that I might make a reduc- 
tion if, as was probable, he should require my 
services frequently. I ignored the suggestion. 

In the meanwhile I made a few inquiries, 
which showed that Mr. Smith was unknown to 
the firm he professed to represent. A prolonged 
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study of the cables I had decoded, and the 
assistance of a financial journalist, left me with a 
distinct impression that Mr. Smith was surrep- 
titiously tapping the London cables of one of the 
leading Rand houses and using the information 
for his own benefit. 

I made plans and waited. Several days 


passed before I saw him again. 
In the meantime the shares 
of the property which I 
guessed to be the “ Number 
Fourteen” of the cables had 
been the subject of violent 
movements and were being much talked of on 
the Rand. Owing to the cryptic and technical 
phraseology of the cables I was not able to glean 
much sense from them when interpreted, but 


what I did understand fitted in with my theory, 
The next cipher submitted to me confirmed it, 
and I boldly charged Smith with my suspicions. 
He met me with a convincing assurance that I 
was mistaken, and invited me to accompany him 
to interview his principals, naming a firm whom 
I knew, but not the one he had first mentioned. 
He coolly explained the dis- 
crepancy on the grounds of 
business caution. 

“Tt is not usual to disclose 
your principal in business of this 
kind,” he said, portentously. 

It was not convenient for me 
to accept his offer to go round 


“The young man read it with feverish interest." 


to his firm at the time, and I never got another 
chance. 

Next day Smith brought a cable in a new 
cipher. Judge of my surprise and gratification 
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when, after an hour’s hard study, I recognized 
it as being “ protected” by an invention of 
my own which I had some years before supplied 
to the London agents of a Rand house. The 
discovery gave me the clue I had been seeking 
for as to the origin and destination of the cables ; 
but it had a decided disadvantage so far as I 
was concerned—I was unable to decode the 
message. A “protector” is a method of 
arranging the code words so that they can be 
interpreted only by the person having the key, 
and that key changes with every message. A 
copy of the code would also be needed. 

Without explaining the reason, I told Smith 
I was unable to supply what he wanted. Follow- 
ing on my charge of mala fides he read my 
decision as a refusal, and after tacitly owning up 
to my accusation, and offering to make it better 
worth my while to change my mind and “ not 
be a fool,” he passed beyond my ken. 

Later I learned enough to satisfy me that I 
had been the innocent means of putting several 
thousand pounds into the pockets of a pair of 
rascals who had suborned a member of the staff 
of one of the large mining houses to supply 
them with copies of London cables. But as I 
could prove nothing, and had no desire to be 
mixed up in any exposure, I held my tongue. 


The second and dramatic part of this story 
opened some eight months later, with the arrival 
at the Grand Hotel, Johannesburg, of a dashing 
couple who, for the purpose of disguise, may 
be called Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Jones was an 
athletic, well-built, carefully-dressed man of 
about thirty-five, of the British public-schoolboy 
type. Mrs. Jones, if not exactly a lady, was a 
very good imitation of one. Her conduct and 
dress were irreproachable, and, as the pair were 
evidently not without ample funds, they received 
that consideration which was always assured to 
such as they in the Gold Reef city in those days, 
when well-dressed, well-behaved women were 
not so common as now, 

Jones made no secret of the fact that he had 
come out to look for something to make money 
out of, and he was duly ‘‘shown round ” by the 
crowd who are ever seeking whom they may 
devour. But Jones was no greenhorn; he saw 
all that was shown him, went everywhere, 
said much, but did nothing. 

Towards the end of a fortnight it dawned upon 
me that Mr, and Mrs, Jones were paying me an 
amount of friendly attention that was all the 
more surprising because we had so few interests 
in common. At the end of a month they took 
a tiny bungalow at Braamfontein, then a remote 
and sparsely-peopled suburb of Johannesburg, 
and I visited them there occasionally. 


Two months to the day after first making 
their acquaintance I received an invitation to 
dine with them that evening, to meet a brother 
of whom they had spoken. His unexpected 
arrival from England was given as the excuse 
for the shortness of the notice. 

The brother was not there when I arrived, 
and I was conscious of an atmosphere of sup- 
pressed excitement. My hosts were obviously 
in a state of uneasiness. Their greetings were 
too effusive, their explanations of the non-arrival 
of the principal guest too superfluous and 
laboriously invented, while their prompt decision 
not to wait for him gave me a distinct and 
unpleasing suspicion that the brother was a 
myth. 

During dinner a Cape cart stopped at the 
bungalow. Jones rose with alacrity, went 
outside, and was absent quite ten minutes. 
During the time Mrs. Jones’s efforts to enter- 
tain me were so plainly forced that I began to 
feel an uncomfortable premonition that something 
was going to happen. I had a vague idea that 
Jones was leading up to borrowing money, and 
that idea was dominant an hour later when the 
cigars were lighted and he began, somewhat 
seriously :— 

“T have asked you here to-night because I 
want you to help me.” 

A minute later I knew that I was in the 
company of the representative and successor of 
Smith, the cable-tapper, but with the important 
addition that Jones was a resolute, unscrupulous, 
and desperate man. He wasted no time in 
excuses or evasions, but came straight to the 
point. In a few words he gave me to under- 
stand that he had possession of the code-book 
of a certain mining firm; that the Cape cart I 
had heard outside had brought it in charge of a 
clerk, who had been “ squared ” and was waiting 
elsewhere to return the volume to the office 
when I had done with it. 

Jones then produced a copy of a cable which I 
was to decode, and, having explained the working 
of my “‘ protector,” which would enable him to 
dispense with my services in future, I was to 
receive one hundred pounds—“ take it or leave 
it.” 

The cool audacity of the man amused rather 
than surprised me. It was too good to be true. 

I responded in a flippant vein, but was brought 
suddenly to an appreciation of the seriousness 
of the position. 

Speaking very quietly, but with a forcefulness 
that carried conviction, Jones made a little 
speech, the purport of which was that he knew 
all about my “ conspiracy”? with Smith—how 
T had got scared and backed out when an extra 
big coup was proposed to me, and that it was 
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of the coded cable, it was to be sent to 
" confederates in London, who would act 
in upon it as soon as the Stock Exchange 
; opened in the morning. It was for that 
reason he had wasted no time in trying to 
persuade me peaceably. He believed in 
straightforwardness in cases of this kind, 
he said. 

I asked what would be the consequences 
of refusal. 

For reply he turned to his 
wife, who was standing behind 
his chair. She handed him 
an ordinary stoppered sauce- 
bottle. 


no good my trying the same game 
with him, because he had taken risks 
a thousand times greater and had 
always come out on top, because he 


: “Hey fool b to refuse to show how to read the cable, you will 
had not hesitated to “down” the "9% 45 Spent ust your us"s Sane 
other man if he kicked. He further im- 
pressed upon me the importance of promptitude. “Tf you are fool enough to refuse to show how 


“ This business,” he said, “has got to be put _to read the cable, you will get a sprinkle of this 
through to-night.” Which, as I gathered later, _ vitriol in your face,” said Jones. “I shall then 
meant that, on getting from mean interpretation _—_ give you a hiding and kick you out of the house. 
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If you make a disturbance I shall simply explain 
that you insulted my wife and got the vitriol 
from her in self-defence and the other things from 
me as the indignant husband. What do you 
think of that little scheme ? ” 

I frankly admit that I was thoroughly scared, 
so much so that I could think of nothing to say 
in answer to his question. Not only was I 
impressed with the savage determination of the 
man, but the face and changed manner of the 
woman more than confirmed my opinion that I 
was in the hands of a pair of unscrupulous and 
desperate adventurers. It has been my privilege 
to meet many such, but I never before saw evil 
so plainly written on human faces. The woman’s 
expression was absolutely demoniacal. 

Another thing that helped to depress me was the 
knowledge that an epidemic of crimes of violence 
was passing through Johannesburg. I was closely 
in touch with the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, and knew enough to regard this couple as 
something to be reckoned with. In fact, their 
threat to throw vitriol was quite a mild manifesta- 
tion compared with some of the things that had 
been done during the past month or so. There- 
fore my fear was very reasonably based. 

I was smoking a cigar, and, not for the first 
time, was afforded a proof of the accuracy of the 
observation attributed to Bismarck that in 
moments of mental stress the pipe or cigar 
provides a foil to nervousness. Under pretence 
of removing the ash from my clothes, I pulled 
myself together. My actual words I do not 
profess to recall, but the gist was that the 
threats were superfluous, as I was quite willing 
to decode the cable—if possible. 

I remember the sense of misgiving that 
followed the utterance of those words, “ if 
possible.” I knew that the “ protector” was 
impregnable, that at the best I could only hope 
to blunder upon the key. I also knew that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to convince 
Jones that I could not interpret my own cipher. 
It seemed that he was reading my thoughts. 

“None of that,” he interjected, sharply. 
“Don’t pretend that you can’t understand your 
own work.” 

“Let me try,” I suggested. 

He went to another room and returned with a 
huge ledger-like volume, which I found to be 
a printed private code-book. A number of loose 
leaves fluttered out—additions in manuscript. 

Jones watched me closely while I rearranged 
and examined them. He made several remarks 
that betrayed his impatience, but I purposely 
ignored them. I wanted to recover my nerve 
and prepare for what was likely to happen when 
the truth came out that I could not unlock the 
secret of the cablegram. There were drinks of 


several kinds on the table, but I noticed that 
Jones, though usually a free drinker, took none 
---he showed the iron self-control of the master 
criminal. Meanwhile, the woman, nursing that 
deadly vitriol bottle, sat in a cane lounge-chair, 
silent, but obviously anxious and agitated. 
Gradually I became so absorbed in genuine 
study of the message and code-book that it was 
only at long intervals that I returned to con- 
sciousness of my surroundings. Jones, evidently 
satisfied that I was really trying, lay back 


_ smoking in a lounge-chair, while Mrs. Jones, 


still holding the vitriol bottle, actually dozed. 

It was an oppressively hot evening, but the 
door and two windows were closed, for reasons 
I quite understood. The sight of the sleepy 
woman gave me an inspiration. Why not make 
a dash for it? My captors sat between me and 
the door, so that exit that way was barred. A 
closed and curtained window was at my back, 
another on my left. Both gave access to the 
veranda that ran round the front and two sides 
of the bungalow. 

Under pretence of stretching my legs and arms 
I walked about the room and studied its con- 
formation. With ordinary luck I could make 
a holt for the front window and get through. 
It was the vitriol I was afraid of. Like many a 
man, I had made jokes at the proverbial inability 
of a woman to throw straight, but I funked 
putting my theory to the test on this occasion. 

By way of preliminary, I complained of the 
heat. To my surprise and pleasure, Jones, 
without demur, opened the window at my back, 
several inches, top and bottom. This was 
satisfactory to an extent, but I wanted the 
front window opened. 1 had planned to make 
my dash that way, relying upon the intercepting 
table to act as a temporary obstruction if 1 was 
pursued. After a minute or so I suggested that 
two open windows let in more air than one, but 
Jones bluntly refused to oblige, objecting that 
passers-by might see and hear too much. 

The break in the long quietude gave Jones 
excuse for reminding me that time was going, 
and demanding to know how much longer I 
expected to be, adding, significantly : “I begin 
to think you are only marking time. No hanky- 
panky, mind you!” 

Mrs. Jones also bestirred herself, and added a - 
few remarks to the exhortation. 

Having quite got over my fright, I was able 
to retort with something like spirit, reminding 
Jones that if he knew as much about codes as 
he professed he must be aware that decoding 
under legitimate conditions was a long and 
tedious process, therefore a hundred times more 
prolonged when the method had first to be 
discovered. 
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Mrs. Jones remarked spitefully that “ it 
seemed funny I could not understand my own 
cipher,” and for a few minutes there was an 
acrimonious argument in which all three of us 
took part. 

It was now near midnight. I had been on the 
code since nine, and had to confess that I was 
no nearer the solution than when I began. 
Jones was becoming restive, Mrs. Jones offensive. 
I had assumed an aggrieved air, and impressed 
even her by putting it to her that I would indeed 
be a fool to throw away a hundred pounds and 


I have unusually acute hearing, and distinctly 
caught the words, “It’s no good; I dare not 
wait longer.” Evidently the unfaithful clerk, 
waiting for the return of the code-book, was 
growing impatient. 

Mrs. Jones had risen, and was standing at 
the half-open door of the room listening intently. 

It was now or never! With a promptitude 
and athletic neatness that I never imagined 
myself capable of I sent the woman sprawling 
face downwards into the passage, closed and 
barricaded the door with the table, opened the 


“'1 sent the woman sprawling into the passage.” 


be disfigured, and probably blinded, for life if 
I could avoid either contingency. 

Suddenly Jones lost his temper. He raved 
and swore, told me I was hutnbugging him, and 
if I did not show “ something to read ” within 
half an hour he would do all he had threatened 
and more. 

I tried to explain the nature of a “ protector ” 
and my difficulty, but he refused to accept it. 

In the midst of our talk there came a gentle 
tapping at the outside door. Jones left the room. 


side window, got out easily and quietly, jumped 
the low veranda fence, and, hatless and coatless, 
walked into town without seeing or hearing 
anything of the conspirators. 

I saw Jones in Commissioner Street a day or 
two later. He nodded jauntily and smiled for- 
givingly. A month afterwards he disappeared 
from the Rand. There is reason to believe that 
he was the victim of a woman’s betrayal in the 
matter of a bond robbery in America a year or 
two ago. I can guess who the woman was. 


“Jin” and “Liz.” 


TOLD BY MRS. JULIA BEELER AND SET DOWN BY J. D. WARD, LATE 
LIEUTENANT, PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. SOPER. 


How two mules utterly discomfited a band of brigands and saved a young woman from 
captivity and perhaps death. 


HN 1903 I decided to visit my son, 
AA) who resided in the Philippine Islands. 
1s Settling up my business affairs, I left 

oI Sanborn, Iowa, U.S.A., on September 
16th, and after a pleasant journey 
vi Seattle, touching at various Japanese ports, 
I arrived in Hong Kong. 

At Hong Kong I embarked on the ss. Kasuga 
Maru for Manila, where I arrived about Novem- 
ber 8th, 1903. Soon afterwards the launch 
arrived to carry me to the town of Naic. 

My son, Charles Beeler, resided in Naic, which 
is situated on Manila Bay, nearly opposite the 
large U.S. fort on Coreigidor Island, where 
Admiral Dewey gave the Spaniards the slip one 
morning in 1893. Charles had charge of the road 
and bridge work between Naic and Indang, a 
large native village about sixteen miles inland 
from Naic. To inspect this work he kept two 
mules and a native driver named Francisco 
Orlando. When not using the mules he often 
hired them out to natives of Naic, to take 
their produce to the Indang market. 

One of the mules was named Jin and the other 
Liz. They had been together so long that they 
were inseparable, and it was almost impossible 
to take one mule out of the stable without the 
other kicking up a racket and trying to tear the 
place down. They would give one no peace 
until they were together again. 

Shortly after arriving in Naic I commenced 
to hear of depredations and outrages committed 
by ladrones, or bandits, on people attending the 
Indang market. These ladrones were members 
of the old insurgent army of the Filipinos who, 
having committed some outrage or heinous 
crime while in the field, were afraid to come in 
and surrender with the rest of their comrades, 
for fear that they would have to answer for their 
misdeeds. “‘ Birds of a feather flock together,” 
so it was not long after actual hostilities had 
ceased before these bad characters united in 
small bands, under the leadership of Montalon, 
Felizardo, De Vega, Cosmacara, Oruga, and 


others, and terrorized the provinces of La 
Laguna, Cavite, and Batangas for several years, 
until their strength was broken by the com- 
bined activity of the Philippine Constabulary 
and the Philippine Scouts. 

One Saturday afternoon, as Charles was not 
using his team of mules, a certain Sefiorita 
Maria Estenosa hired them to attend the Indang 
market. My son had never been molested by 
the ladrones, and Maria therefore reasoned that 
if she used his wagon and mules she would not 
be interfered with. r 

The market being over, Maria was returning 
in a leisurely manner to Naic. She had not 
travelled very far before night overtook 
her, but, as it was moonlight, she did not 
feel nervous, for she believed that the ladrones 
were afraid of the mules. To while away the 
time, she was engaged in the pleasing occupation 
of counting up her profits. Shortly after cross- 
ing a bridge, however, which spans one of the 
deep ravines, she was startled to behold a band 
of ladrones spring out into the road. Pointing 
rifles and revolvers at the driver and herself, 
they commanded them to get out of the wagon 
and deliver over their valuables. 

It is needless to say that the driver halted— 
questioned about it afterwards, he said that the 
guns looked as big as cannons. Maria, being a 
little slow about handing over her money, one 
of the ladrones flourished a bolo over her head 
with one hand while with the other he seized a 
locket suspended around her throat by a chain, 
tugging with such force that the chain broke and 
left the trinket in his hands. Now this locket 
contained the image of Maria’s patron saint, and 
the force with which the chain had been seized 
not only hurt poor Maria’s neck, but wounded 
her feelings as well; so that, instead of turning 
over the money, which was still held in her hand, 
she threw it far out into the high grass and 
bushes which lined the road. A howl of rage 
greeted the action, and for a time Maria’s life 
was in danger, for the ruffians surrounded her, 


“One of the ‘ladrones" flourished a ‘bolo over her head." 


cursing viciously and brandishing their dolos. 
The chief, however, intervened, telling his men 
that they would be fools to kill the young woman, 
as she could be held for a large ransom. He 
evidently had an eye to business, for he added 
that they would also take the American’s mules 
and keep them for a small ransom as well. 

When the tumult had subsided the terrified 


driver, Francisco, was ordered to unhitch the 
animals from the wagon. He and Maria were 
told to mount them, and the band set out for 
Tres Cruces (‘Three Crosses”—so named 
because three rivers join at this place). A short 
distance below the junction, in days gone by, 
some of the old Spanish priests had built a dam. 
During one of the many insurrections against 
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Spain the good friars had been killed, and this 
region had grown up in thick underbush, making 
it an ideal hiding-place for bandits. 

The outlaws marched in single file, preceded 
by two of the band to act as scouts in case of 
danger. Only once did 
the band hait, and this 
was when one of. the 
advance guard came run- 
ning back to inform the 
leader that a constabulary 
patrol was crossing the 
trail, headed towards the 
village of Santa Cruz. 
Maria’s hopes rose high, 
and she was on the point 
of calling for help when 
a revolver was thrust 
: roughly against her side 

Se y and she was told that the 

SS” least noise would mean 

Mrs. Jolin Beeler who certain death. Cosma- 

Author. cara, the leader of the 

Froma Photograph. band, kept the whole 

party in hiding until he 

was sure that the constabulary were several 

miles away, when he resumed the march, 
arriving in Tres Cruces just after daybreak. 

Here the band held a short consultation. 
Maria was told to dismount and give the bridle- 
rein of Liz to one of the band. She was then 
ordered to write to her parents and to my son 
saying that if a suitable “ present ” was not sent 


Maria Estenosa, who was captured by the “ladrones.” 
From a Photograph. 


out to the band she herself and the mule would 
both be killed. Francisco was then told to take 
Jin, the other mule, and carry this message to 
Naic. Jf he did not return in less than eight 
hours with a ransom of five hundred dollars for 


Maria and one hundred dollars each for the 
mules, Maria and the remaining mule would be 
killed. 

Francisco, glad to be rid of such.company, 
promised to obey his instructions to the letter, 
and started off immediately on Jin at a brisk 
trot. A commotion immediately ensued, and, 
on looking round to see the cause, Francisco 
heard Liz braying and saw her tugging wildly 
at the bridle-rein, while most of the ladrones 


were laying down their arms and surrounding 
the mule to keep her from escaping. Just then 
Jin let out an answering bray to Liz. Then 
something happened. By the way they scattered 
it looked as if a six-inch shell had exploded in 
the crowd. Out of the mélée came Liz, her big 
ears working, braying like a demon and lashing 
out with her fore-feet or kicking with her heels 
at everything and everybody within reach. She 
was soon master of the situation—the ladrones 
fled in terror before her—and she came charging 
triumphantly up the trail after her mate. 
Francisco immediately whipped up Jin, and, 
bending low to escape the overhanging branches, 
both mules went tearing away. So surprised 
were the discomfited brigands that only a few 
scattered shots were fired at Francisco before he 
was out of sight round a turn in the trail. 

Once out of range, Francisco slowed down and 
thought over what he had better do—return the 
mule to the band to show them he had acted in 
good faith, so that they would not kill Maria, or 
proceed into Naic and return with the ransom. 
Here, however, another perplexing question 
arose. Would the American give him the money 
when once the mules were back in Naic, and—if 
he refused—would it be safe for him to return 
for Maria without the ransom for the mules ? 
Having to make several long detours to get 
across some deep ravines, and riding slowly 
while thinking over this perplexing situation, 
Francisco did not get to Naic until about ten 
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o'clock. Here he headed for my son’s house, commotion at once. As Liz became more 
having made up his mind on the way to g0 fractious the band laid down their arms and 
straight to my son, tell him the whole story, surrounded the plunging mule to keep her from 
and let him decide what was the best thing to getting away. ‘Thinking this @ good oppor- 
do. When Francisco opened the door, however, tunity to escape, and seeing that nobody was 
what was his astonishment to see 


“Old Liz promptly let fy with both hind feet.” 


before him! She was in the midst of telling the paying any attention to me, I darted for the 
story of how she had escaped from the band. brush near the trail. Turning as T neared the 
Below is Maria’s account of what happened after bushes to see if anyone had noticed my escape, I 
Francisco started off on jin. saw Liz struggling desperately, trying toget away. 
The man who had flourished the bolo over my 

When Francisco began to trot off there was a head and broken my chain ran in and grab 


———— ee 
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The bridge on the road to Indang where the brigands held up the wagon on its return from market. 


From a Photograph. 


Liz by the tail. Then Francisco’s mule gave a 
loud bray. Old Liz prcmptly let fly with both 
hind feet and struck the fellow who had the tail- 
hold full in the stomach, hurling him about ten 
feet and doubling him up like a jack-knife. By 
this time I had reached the shelter of the bushes. 
After running a short distance I heard several 
shots fired, but as they did not come near me 
I supposed they were 
aimed at Francisco. I 
ran on until quite out 
of breath, and then hid 
in some high cogon grass. 
About twenty minutes 
later some of the band 
passed, looking for me. 
‘They came very close 
to me, and J could hear 
them talking. One man 
said that it was his 
first experience with a 
mule and that it would 
be his last. Another 
said the beast must 
have been __ possessed 
of devils by the way 
it acted. After they 
had passed I doubled 
back on my trail and, 


taking all the short cuts I knew, hurried as fast 
as I could towards Naic, which I reached in 
an exhausted condition, my face and hands 
scratched, and my clothing torn to shreds. I 
hated to lose the chain and locket, but after 
seeing that fellow kicked and hearing him howl- 
ing with pain it makes the loss seem trifling. 


The leader of the band, 
Cosmacara, was killed 
some time afterwards 
near the village of Das- 
marinas, ten miles from 
Tres Cruces, by a detach- 
ment of Philippine 
Scouts. 

Francisco and Maria 
did not marry, strange 
to relate, although such 
adventures often lead to 
matrimony, especially in 
story-books. However, both 
of them enjoy talking over 
their escape and the com- 
plete discomfiture of the 
bandits. Jin and Liz are 
popular heroes, and it will 
be long before any ladrone 
interferes with them again. 


Jin and Liz, the two mules to whom jnenerts Esteno 
owed her escape from the bandit 


From a Photograph, 


From a Photograph. 


A THEATRE IN ; 
, A FOREST. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


An account of the remarkable open-air theatre established by the Bohemian Club of San Francisco 
in the heart of a mighty redwood forest. Here, once a year, and for a single performance only, the 
members of the club present a wonderful play, under conditions to be found nowhere else in the 


world. 


IGHTY miles north of San Francisco, 
between the Russian River and the 
mountains that run like a bastion 


is a great forest of primeval trees. 
They are of a species known as Sequoia semper- 
nirens, akin to the Sequoia gigantica, but of 
smaller girth, and are commonly called redwoods. 
They are among the oldest of all living things. 
The gigantica were green and flourishing before 


The photographs which accompany the narrative speak for themselves. 


the pyramids of Cheops had been piled in the 
desert, but the trees of the forest on the Russian 
River are younger—not more than a trifling 
thousand or fifteen hundred years old. Tall, 
tapering, and branchless for almost two-thirds 
of their height, they tower three to four hundred 
feet into the heavens. They have never been 
found in any soil but that of California, and the 
axe cannot destroy them, for when nothing is 
left but a stump a new tree arises valiantly. 
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In this forest many strange things happen 
during the season of midsummer, when there is 
no rain and the aisles between the great Gothic 
columns of the trees are filled with a miraculous 
and solemn dusk. 

One evening in August a few years ago an 
Englishman who had been hunting deer in the 
hills of Sonoma county lost his way and lay down 
to sleep under a tree near the crest of a hill. 


chanting came rolling up through the woods, 
then a single voice was heard singing, and 
another voice which spoke in the measured 
rhythm of verse. Finally he came to the slope 
of a hill, down which he obtained an obscure, 
plunging view of open spaces between the enor- 
mous trunks of the redwoods. Here there were 
murky lights and weird, wandering tongyes of 
fire and dim figures that moved strangely about 


From a) 


When it was night he awoke suddenly. Strains 
of sweet music came faintly to his ears—a far- 
off sound of fairy instruments and of voices in 
song. It startled him, for all about him lay a 
virgin wilderness. For a time he listened as one 
might listen in a dream. Then, as the myste- 
rious melodies continued, he fancied it must be 
delirium ; perhaps the full moon that flung her 
reflected light down upon him had affected 
his mind. The sounds were distant, but they 
were clear, and of an unearthly and poignant 
beauty. Rising to his feet, he saw a glow far 
down in the depths of the forest. Cautiously, 
struck with a certain awe and fear and a trace 
of that superstition which the forest and its 
silences impose upon the primitive instincts in 
man, the sportsman crept towards the glow. 
This grew steadily more diffused, while the weird 
music sounded louder and clearer. A sonorous 


A rehearsal on the stage among the trees. 


(Photograph. 


the bottom of the hill. The music came up in 
crashing floods, followed by a rolling incantation. 
The Englishman was an imaginative man— 
there was a touch of the Celt in him—and for a 
time his fancy rioted with visions of Druids or 
of Norsemen at some solemn ritual in the forest. 
But, no; the music, like himself, was modern ; 
and, though furiously hungry, he had eaten no 
roots thus far, so he knew himself safe from that 
one which “ takes the reason prisoner.” 
Suddenly a broad, white shaft of light shot 
upward. and one of the great redwoods stood 
bathed in its radiance, its ridged red bark vivid 
in the darkness. Then, to the amazement of 
the spectator, the tree appeared to open and a 
strange green being came forth, gesticulating. 
Tree after tree gave up its denizen, shouts were 
heard, and the woods grew alive with tree-spirits, 
winged elves that carried tiny torches and flitted 
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A THEATRE 


about the tremendous boles of the trunks. An 
enormous white owl came fluttering athwart 
the darkness, a hideous creature, fanged and 
unkempt as Caliban, suddenly broke from the 
earth with the red glare of the underworld upon 
him ; the trees groaned as if every branch were 
alive. Lines of warriors chanting a battle- 
hymn and bearing torches moved down winding, 
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curses and outcries ascended and re-echoed in 
the depths of the woods. 

The intruder into this magic realm held his 
breath. He forgot his hunger and that he had 
lost his way. Into what phantasmagoric world 
had he blundered? he asked himself. Were 
these creatures gods or men, or some strange 
wood-folk waking to the revels of a Walpurgis- 


From a) 


invisible paths ; their arms and armour glittered 
through the thickets. A venerable, white- 
bearded figure stood forth amidst the smoke of 
lurching fires and invoked mysterious powers ; 
down from the tree-tops plunged winged spirits 
clad in flame and armed with spears. They 
waged battles with monsters and evil gnomes ; 


“* Loki, the Spirit of Evil/"—A character in one of the forest plays. 


(Photograph. 


nacht? Something moved near him; there 
were presences here, spying upon him perhaps, 
with phosphorescent animal eyes that watched 
his every move and read the fear in his face. 
The thought chilled him; yes, there were 


“branches crackling close by. Two dim shapes 


came crawling on hands and knees. The moon- 
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light fell in patches upon them and he saw 
that they were half naked. Perhaps they were 
savages! He clutched his rifle. 

“Tsay, Carlton,” whispered one of the figures, 
“have you got the matches ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the other; “the cue will 
come in a moment. There it is. Light up!” 

Two torches burst into flame, and with a shout 
the men rushéd downward, appearing and dis- 
appearing along the winding path. The voices 
brought the hunter back to earth; they were 
men—modern men, white men, Californians. 
As he looked more intently down the glade 
between the enormous flanking trees he became 


beams! Limelight, a great chorus, an orchestra 
huge as that of any grand opera—was it possible ? 

The action of the piece now approached a 
climax, for the music rose to a crescendo; an 
air of suspense and agitation filled the place and 
infected the hidden beholder. Abruptly, half- 
way down the dimly-illumined hill-side, a 
celestial figure suddenly stood revealed in 
gleaming robes, a silver spear in his hand and a 
huge silver shield at his side. From his extended 
javelin a rain of rose-petals showered down upon 
the barbaric multitude that filled the lower 
stage. They stood with raised arms in invoca- 
tion, the while they lifted on high a sonorous 
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aware of a kind of stage at the bottom, on which 
were great companies of men who sang and lifted 
up their faces and hands. Beyond this stage 
he caught a gleam of shaded lights as in some 
darkling orchestra pit, and here and there a 
reflected glint on some brass or silver instrument, 
and the shadowy fare of the conductor swing- 
ing his baton. Still more shadowy, almost lost 
in the night, there was faintly visible a multitude 
of whitish blurs in regular and successive rows— 
the faces of an audience ranged in front of this 
open, tremendous stage. A theatre in the 
wilderness! Hundreds of spectators seated 
under the titanic trees and the drifting moon- 


The “ Cremation of Care,” an annual ceremony at the grove. 
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hymn of joy and triumph to the god. White 
and pale-green fires burned about him, and great 
clouds of smoke rose like incense. The picture 
looked like a sort of colossal vision, Miltonic and 
Dorésque. 

Suddenly the amazed hunter gave a cry and 
leaped to his feet. For there was a sparkling 
and hissing at his side, and the next moment he 
stood blinded in an intolerable glare of greenish 
fire. It was burning in a long iron trough half 
sunk in the earth close to where he had lain. It 
sputtered and boiled and hissed. Two wires 
ran from it. It was a charge of luminous 
powder that had been set off by an electric 
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current. To his rear, to his right and left, the 
great forest now burst into flame. Red and 
green and golden fires and thick clouds of white, 
wallowing smoke filled the entire heavens, as 
though it were the Day of Judgment or the 
Ragnarok of Norse mythology—the twilight of 
the gods. The soaring trees stood in majestic 
silhouette against the transfigured skies, or 
seemed to stir with life bathed by the witch-like 
glow. It was an apotheosis of light, music, and 
soul-exalting emotion, through which rang the 
closing chorus of hundreds of manly voices. 
Through a rift in the smoke and by the reflex of 
the coloured fires he saw that the audience was 
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standing, hushed and bare-headed, as though it 
were the solemn moment of the Elevation in 
some vast cathedral. Then actors, audience, 
and musicians vanished, though sounds of 
revelry came from afar and a fresh effusion of 
light. Beside him the trough of fire was now 
only a red-hot mass in the darkness. 

Later, when the Englishman descended, he 
found himself in a great grove of the Sequoia 
sempervirens. The level ground was carpeted 
with their aromatic needles. Spacious and 
picturesque tents stood in regular avenues; 
there was a rustic open drinking-place where 
merry men stood clinking glasses ; a great circle 


A Sunday" morning concert after the play of the night before. 
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of trees hewn into the shapes of long seats sur- 
rounded a blazing camp-fire, and farther off 
concentric rings of snowy tables gleamed under 
white acetylene gas. In front of the hill-side 
and the stage there were rows of long logs 
arranged as seats, increasing in diameter towards 
the rear. From the lighted tents came laughter, 
the popping of champagne-corks, music, and 
song. Hundreds of men attired in rough-and- 
ready costumes stood chatting in groups or 
walked about, but not a solitary woman was 
visible. The Englishman told his story, and 


was overwhelmed with lavish hospitality and 
attention. 


CL 
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He had stumbled upon the yearly Forest 
Festival of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
and what he had witnessed was one of the forest 
plays which have made the club famous. These 
plays are a product of conditions that are 
peculiarly Californian, a new form of dramatic 
art which possesses many of the distinctive 
features of the poetic drama, the opera, the 
morality play, and the pageant. It is a serious 
and self-conscious form which has grown by 
evolution from the very informal rustic “ High 
Jinks” or forest revels instituted by the club 
over thirty years ago. The annual play, given 
but once, and always during the two weeks’ 
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midsummer encampment of the club in its 
great grove, has now attained the dignity of a 
sort of American Oberammergau. The public 
are not admitted to the performances, though 
this has been frequently proposed. It is one 
of the few spontaneous manifestations of a real 
zsthetic spirit in the States, is distinctively 
Californian in inspiration, and is supported by 
the money, loving enthusiasm, and talent of the 
club. The plays are always the work of some 


achieved in this awe-inspiring forest theatre, the 
triumphs of Gordon Craig and Max Reinhardt 
appear almost trivial and meretricious. There 
is no curtain, no footlights distort human faces, 
there is no painted scenery, and the various 
stages, one above the other and masked by the 
natural undergrowth, have the advantage of 
unlimited height overhead. The play, the 
players, the lights, and the music appear to be 
naturally engendered by the very spirit of the 
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literary member of the club, usually a poet. 
The composer, the actors, the mere stage-hands, 
are all well-known, and often distinguished, 
Bohemians. No expense is spared, and large 
sums are lavished on the single performance. 
Compared to the natural majesty of the effects 


The Patriarch of the club sitting for his portrait. 
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environment. Every year many distinguished 
men come from all parts of the world to be the 
guests of the Bohemian Club. Each of them on 
leaving confesses that he has undergone an over- 
whelming emotional and esthetic experience 
which is a somewhat revelation, 


One of Mr. Baldensperger's apiaries at Jaffa, the removal of which led to 
From a} the adventures related in this story. (Photograph. 
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Mr. Philip J. Baldensperger, who here relates the 
story of his battle with the bees. 
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Mr. Baldensperger, the author of ‘The Immovable East,” and a well-known writer on 
Palestine, here relates a humorous adventure of his youth, when he and his brother were 
bee-farmers on a large scale in the Holy Land. 


BEE-KEEPING friend from the 
United States, when visiting me in 
Palestine, once remarked on the 
picturesqueness of a long file of 
~ camels, loaded with beehives, march- 
ing slowly up the mountains of Judah. 

“What a magnificent sight!” he exclaimed, 
in his enthusiasm. ‘‘ What poetry there is in 
their motion—how well they fit in with the land- 
scape! I guess I’ve never seen anything so 
great in my life.” 

I smiled, a little sceptically, I suppose, for my 
friend glanced at me sharply and inquired if I 
had reason to doubt what he said. Whereupon 
I told him the tale which the swinging of those 
loads of hives on the backs of the camels had 
brought to my mind—a tale which was summed 
up in the words: “ Suppose those hives toppled 
over, my friend? What do you think would 
be the consequence ? Don’t you think all the 
poetry would be knocked out of the camels’ 
motion and everything else ? ” 


My brothers and I had about five hundred 
hives in a big field near the outer edge of the 
Jaffa orange groves, and we had collected some 
twelve thousand pounds of the finest flavoured 


orange-blossom honey one can possibly imagine. 
Though Palestine was, and still is, a ‘land 
flowing with milk and honey,” no one for many 
generations had exploited it until we came there, 
with the result that, when we began to ship 
thousands of pounds of honey to Europe, every- 
body around opened their eyes in wonder, and 
determined to have their share of the booty. 
Owners of gardens and orange groves intimated 
that a present would be welcomed, and the 
officials of the Turkish Government informed us 
that such a lucrative occupation as ours must be 
taxed accordingly. Our point of view, however, 
was slightly different. 

April was fast declining, the orange-blossom was 
beginning to drop off, and the whole region for 
miles and miles around, erstwhile perfumed with 
the fragrant odour from the trees, had been 
swept by one of those terrible east winds—the 
devastating sharkié of the Arabs—which are 
periodically encountered in this region. There 
was nothing left for the bees to gather nectar 
from. We were faced with a double problem— 
how to make our hives profitable and how to 
avoid the exactions of the Turkish tax-gatherer. 
Our Consul had informed us that, if we refused 
to pay, the authorities had taken measures to 
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turn us out, or destroy our hives should we not 
leave voluntarily. But as we were on the ground 
of the French convent, we knew we could not be 
turned out. However, at a council of war which 
we held one evening, we decided that we had 
better move, for the bees’ sake, and take them 
to the thyme pastures, where they could again 
begin storing honey for their own and our profit. 
As we owned some land beyond Bethlehem, 
about forty miles away, we arranged with 
fellaheen (peasants) to carry the hives there on 
the backs of camels. We agreed to pay them 
two medjidiehs (a medjidieh is equivalent to 
about three shillings and sixpence) per camel, 
and they promised us that 
in two nights—for we were 
to travel in the night-time, 
to avoid the bees being 
smothered by the heat and 
to localize the trouble should 
a hive be shaken loose — we 
should reach our destination 
in safety. 

But punctuality and fel- 
laheen never went together. 
On the appointed day nobody 
came, so, on the spur of the 
moment, we had to look for 
other carriers. Finally, after 
much searching, we found 
them, with thirteen camels 
(an unlucky number !), and it 
was arranged that a part of 
our apiary should be taken 
away without delay to “ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” 

Imagine the scene when we 
loaded those camels. Each 
animal took eight hives, four 
on each side of it. The pack- 
ages were placed on the 
ground and the camels, one 
by one, were brought forward 
and made to kneel down between the 
loads. As the slightest wound will make a 
camel roar and become unmanageable, the 
greatest care had to be taken. Between the 
hives the beasts were exceedingly fidgety. It 
took two or three men to hold each one, tie its 
knees, calm it, and, after hoisting the hives into 
position, attach them with cords. Sometimes 
a stray bee would creep out of one of the hives, 
sting a camel in a tender spot, and cause inde- 
scribable confusion. Hives were thrown over, 
men were dragged along bodily by the bellowing 
beast, and the air resounded with curses on 
camels, bees, owners, and everything in creation. 

However, by exercising great patience and 
working our hardest, we got the hundred and 
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four hives loaded by ten o’clock in the evening, 
and started off on our journey. Every man led 
his camel until it was perfectly calm and we had 
got beyond the cactus-hedged road on to the 
free and open plains of Sharon, After an hour 
or so of rocking, the bees went to rest, and the 
camels, satisfied, were tied in a long string, each 
attached to the tail-strap of the preceding one. 
The head man, riding on a donkey, led the long 
file of animals across the country, playing the 
while on his nezyé, a double flute, made with the 
wing-bones of an eagle. The music amused both 


the camels and the camel-drivers on the flanks 
and in the rear. 


Camels loaded 


It was late when we passed Ramleh. The 
jackals, after having found their evening meal, 
had ceased their howling, and only a hideous 
laugh from an occasional stray beast startled us 
every now and then as we slumbered on our 
horses. Crickets did their best to chirp us to 
sleep. ‘“‘Chirp on, good crickets,” remarked 
one of my brothers, as we rode along, half- 
dreaming, half awake ; “ for your chirp means 
black might, as black as yourselves.” In 
those particular circumstances it will be under- 
stood that we feared the ‘day. We had lost 
precious moments in the evening ; and when the 
first streaks of daylight appeared and the crickets 
quieted down an uneasy silence fell upon us. 
To reach our first station meant another two 
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hours’ march, so we urged the camels to go faster 
and still faster. 

The bees were humming threateningly behind 
the wire-clothed little windows of their homes. 
We did not altogether agree at that moment 
with Eugene Secar, who parodied “‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” with ‘‘hum, sweet hum.” Nervously 


we galloped up and down the file of camels, 
inspecting every hive. 

Finding everything in order, we decided, in 
spite of the danger of travelling with bees during 
the day-time, to continue our journey until we 


with bee-hives. 


were beyond the Valley of Ajalon, the battlefield, 
not only of the Israelites and the Amorites, but 
also of Saladin and King Baldwin IV. Passing 
over that historic ground, we tried to imagine 
what a terrible shock there must have been near 
Gezer when all those armoured knights rushed 
against each other in 1177. 

Whilst we were in the midst of our medita- 
tions something went wrong, and, as though to 
enable us to fully realize those ancient battle 
scenes, the god of chance treated us to a shock. 
In infinitely less time than it takes me to tell 
you everything was confusion. I suppose that 
one sleepy camel had rubbed his load against 
that of another, with the result that a hive fell 
to the ground. Anyway, in the twinkling of 
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an eye one of the animals was surrounded by 
flying bees. Infuriated, it rushed against 
another, which in turn began to rub itself against 
a third. Soon all the thirteen camels were 
trying to rid themselves of the bees. Ropes 
gave way as though they had been made of 
straw ; hives fell to the ground and exploded 
like shells ; and camels galloped away, dragging 
hives behind them. Some got their feet en- 
tangled in the ropes and were thrown to the 
ground ; and in the midst of indescribable con- 
fusion men and beasts ran for their lives. The 
whole battlefield was 
covered with millions of 
infuriated insects, sting- 
ing mercilessly. Aban- 
doning our horses, we 
set off in pursuit of the 
camels, and managed to 
cut the ropes. Every 
rope we severed, how- 
ever, meant the ex- 
plosion of + a_ fresh 
“bomb,” and brought 
thousands of fresh assail- 
ants into the field. 

The first part of the 
battle lasted over twenty 
minutes, and gave us 
all the excitement we 
. wanted, and more. The 
second was a much 
longer and more tedious 
affair. When we had 
seen the camels and 
their frightened owners 
disappear in the distance 
we set to work to get 
our scattered hives and 
bees together. I can 
assure you that neither 
Saladin and his valiant 
warriors, nor Baldwin 
with his terrible knights, would have stood 
the stings we had to bear that frightful morn- 
ing. The sun was rising higher all the time, 
and warmed up both the bees and ourselves. 
The packages had to be gathered, set up- 
right, and—in the case of those which had 
not burst—the entrance-holes of the hives 
had to be opened, lest the occupants should be 
smothered, the wax-comb melted, and the honey 
spoilt. So, veiled, gauntletted, and with smokers 
alight, we set to work. Fortunately, luck was 
in our favour. The hives were scattered far 
apart over quite a mile of the plain, and the 
camels, in their terror, had left the road and 
entered the arable fields. Otherwise the effects 
of the disaster would have spread to other 
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“In the midst of indescribable confusion men and beasts 
ran for their lives.” 


travellers passing that way. As it was, a 
reverend gentleman, riding by on horseback, 
came in for rather a warm reception. He 
stood, at first, quietly looking on, and evidently 
deeply interested in what we were doing. Sud- 
denly, however, his horse began to take a dislike 
to the fun, and started off at the top of its speed, 
leaving its startled owner’s helmet on the field 
of battle as a trophy. We saw no more of him. 

One after the other the packages were opened, 
and each meant a dozen or more stings. Many 
times we had to retire in haste to the Agnus 
castus bushes which lined the near wady, and 
each time we did so we placed our rifles with 
handkerchiefs attached against the bushes, in 
order to be able to signal to each other should 
we feel that we were about to succumb; and I 
can assure you that I, for one, was very near 
fainting. The little wretches had entered my 
clothing and stung me wherever they could find 
an opening, and my body must have looked as 
though I had measles or small-pox. 

After two hours’ work every hive was “ flying,” 
as we bee-keepers express it. Then we retired 


to an old tower of the Maccabees (having had 
enough of the other bees—excuse the joke !) to 
extract the stings and rest for a few hours. 
Towards evening, feeling very much better, 
we returned to the foe, but found, to our astonish- 
ment, that they were as calm as though nothing 
had happened. Decidedly, bees are less vindic- 
tive than men! Every insect had retired to its 
hive, and we were allowed to nail the whole lot 
up without once being molested. By this time 
the camels and camel-drivers had returned, and, 
bravely approaching, once more received their 
dangerous loads. Eight o’clock found us en 
route again, climbing the hills. It was slow 
progress and an anxious night. Jackals howled, 
hyenas laughed, and crickets chirped all round 
us. But we were insensible to Nature—our 
only thought was to get beyond Jerusalem and 
its crowds before daylight. The strain on our 
nerves was greater than I can tell you. With a 
sigh of relief Jerusalem was reached and passed, 
the Plain of Rephaim was traversed without 
incident, and we began to think that ev i 
would go well. Still, we had yet to pass thro 
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the olive-yards of Mar Elias, along 
an enclosed road between high 
walls. Should we pass scot-free 
through that narrow passage, 
warmed by the same sun which 
on the previous day had caused so 
much trouble? We refreshed our- 
selves by taking a cool drink at 
the convent well, and heard the 
Greek monks chanting “ Kyrie 
Eleison! Christe Eleison!” 

Things were going quite nicely 
when, in the most inconvenient 
place imaginable for a progressive 
bee-keeper to set up an apiary, 
our camels decided to unload. 
Bang! One brute pushed his load 
against a brother camel, a hive 
fell, and the bees, issuing forth, 
went for us furiously. ‘There was 
no escape to the flanks ; the stone 
walls right and left gave us only 
one choice—either to advance or 
retreat. 

Guided by the previous day’s 
experience, we were masked, 
gauntletted, and wrapped up in a 
moment. Once more we made a 
rush for the hives. There was no 
need to call out “ Sauve qui 
peut !’’—the camel-drivers jumped 
over the wall, and that was all we 
saw of them until evening. Camels 
are generally slow - moving 


creatures, but not on that morning; they threw 
the hives down and flew for their lives. My 
mare, who had learnt her lesson by heart, 
was some way behind them in that wild flight. 
To see those camels whirling their long necks in 
windmill fashion and kicking high in the air to 
get rid of the infuriated insects was a most 
ludicrous yet tragic sight. 
had exchanged his horse at Jerusalem, as he 
considered it was too restive, for my father’s 
pet donkey, Grey, and this faithful animal would 
not leave us. 
he tried to rub them off against the hives, with 
the result, of course, that matters were only 


One of my brothers 


Assailed by thousands of bees, 


made worse. We pulled and 
pushed him, beat and caressed 
him, but to no avail. He lay down, 
and a few hours afterwards died 
from the effect of the stings. 
Now, I must explain that the 
narrow passage in which we were 
crowned the hill where was the 
Greek convent of the Prophet 
Elijah. So one of us stood on 
one side, watching for possible 
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travellers from Bethlehem, another on the other 
side, keeping a look-out in the direction of Jeru- 
salem. Both these places were visible at a 
distance of about two miles. We recognized 
that our only chance of salvation lay in a scarcity 
of passers-by. Unfortunately, we were on the 
main road and it was the Day of Pentecost, 
when pilgrims of all nations had assembled 
‘with one accord” and almost “ in one place,” 
as in the days of the Apostles. Let me explain, 
too, that, as every Oriental knows four or five 
languages, we also had to be prepared to speak 
in many tongues. There were Gauls and Britons, 
Greeks and Arabians, Parthians and Medes, and 
people of many other nationalities passing that 
way ; so, looking very strange in our masks and 
gauntlets, we stood at our posts, shrieking out 


to all comers, ‘‘ Bees !” “‘ Bienen !” “‘ Abeilles ! ” 
“ Api!” “ Nahel!” and so forth, until we were 
hoarse. 


The first person who arrived was a Kurdish 
dervish. He advanced majestically, spear in 
hand, and took no heed of our shouts. Evidently 
our linguistic knowledge was wasted upon him. 


his harsh cries we suspected that he was doing 
anything but saying his prayers. Then, as 
suddenly, he retreated, with curses, wild cries 
of pain, and fierce gesticulations. 

A Roman Catholic priest, on his way to say 
Mass at Jerusalem, by order of the Patriarch, 
next appeared on the scene, and pointed out the 
inconvenience of blocking the road. He would 
have argued the point for hours had not the 
bees indicated to his horse that it was wiser to 
gallop back home or choose the longer road, 
around the olive-groves. We saw no more of 
him. 

A Bethlehemite woman, arrayed in her bril- 
liantly-coloured dress and white veil, was more 
easily convinced. In her sweetest voice she 
said to me: “ Brother, why dost thou hinder 


me?” “Sister,” I replied, “it is dangerous 
for thee. Return to the land of Ruth and come 
another day.” Just then a bee came around 


and put a full stop to the conversation. 

Much the same comedy was enacted on the 
other side of the road, where one of my brothers 
was on guard. A caravan of French pilgrims— 


Mr. Baldensperger's mountain home, at Urtas, near Bethlehem, where he was transporting the 


From a) bees that were upset on the journey. 


I knew that “ bees,” in Turkish, was “‘arré,” but 
he was, as I have said, a Kurd, and knew not 
that language. Muttering something _ like 
“Allah” and “Sultan,” he obstinately ap- 
proached and tried to force a passage between 
the walls. Apparently only the bees could bring 
him to reason, so I let him pass. Suddenly he 
bowed down with his face to the earth, and by 
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new Crusaders signed with the red cross— 
asserted that they hada right to pass, and wanted 
to know why a gauntletted and masked Saracen 
robber-knight made signs to them and told them 
in their own tongue that there was danger. My 
brother’s smoker sent out puffs of smoke from 
time to time, and made them wonder what kind 
of infernal machine it could be, but in spite of 
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all the mystery they came steadily on. As 
there were quite two hundred of them, their 
leader thought he would force his way. Was 
not Bethlehem nearly in view ? They approached 
boldly, singing as they came. Then—very sud- 
denly—their song stopped and they fled in wild 
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left were covered in safety. Next morning 
the hives stood in a row among the rocky 
mountains of our Urtas property. But what 
a sight those camels presented, with their 
heads and lips and limbs swollen! No one 
can imagine what ugly, disfigured beasts they 


“The gendarme, too, dalloped back and disappeared, striking wildly at his winged assailants. 


disorder. A few minutes later we saw them 
take counsel among themselves and choose the 
longer and safer way. 

A gendarme next rode up. He was in a 
mighty hurry. Half in Turkish, half in Arabic, 
he threatened to complain at our Consulate. 
He had an official message to theModir (Governor) 
of Hebron, he said. But bees know neither 
Governors nor Pashas, and soon he, too, galloped 
back and disappeared, striking wildly at his 
winged assailants. 

When evening came the bees were as calm as 
ever. The loads were again prepared, the camels 
returned with their owners, and the few miles 


looked, with one leg thick, the other thin, one 
side of the face flat, the other swollen out to the 
size of a football. 

The bees soon settled down to work at Urtas 
after their exciting journey, and by the end of 
the summer we were recompensed by many 
thousands of pounds of thyme-honey. We 
were the persons most upset by these stirring 
adventures ; it took me weeks to get over the 
strain on my nerves. Many a time would I jump 
up in my sleep to get a knife to cut the ropes 
which attached those trailing hives to the 
terrified camels. Never again, I assure you, 
did we travel with bees by day, 
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The Emperor Menelik in the car at Adis Ababa. 
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Menelik, King of Abyssinia, wanted a motor-car very badly, and plenty of firms were eager to 
supply him, but delivery presented an apparently insoluble problem, for hundreds of miles of trackless 
wilderness, inhabited by fierce tribes of savages, lay between Menelik’s capital and the 
nearest port on the coast. At last, however, an Englishman, Mr. Bede Bentley, undertook to take 
a car through, and with a mechanic, a Somali interpreter, and a bulldog he set out upon his 


journey—probably the most arduous and dangerous trip ever undertaken by a motorist. 


In these 


articles Mr. Hallé describes the manifold adventures which befell these “three men and a dog” 
before they finally accomplished their task. 


x NCE more safe in the midst of a 
Vy mM) gallant if somewhat odoriferous 
) escort, the motorists journeyed on 
SBN) uneventfully, and Wells was much 
~~ disappointed to hear that this plea- 


— 


sant mode of travelling was only to last for a 
score of miles or so. 

The last sixteen miles to Chobah was very 
much like driving the car up a seemingly endless 
staircase of which most of the steps were missing. 
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Over the greater part of the road they had to 
haul the car upwards by sheer force of numbers, 
and they were not best pleased to hear that most 
of the way to the capital was, if anything, a 
little worse. 

At Chobah, as usual, the whole town turned 
out to meet them, and among the foremost was 
a white man, who proved to be an old school- 
fellow of Bentley’s, now an accountant on his 
way from the City of London to the capital of 
Abyssinia to audit the books of the Abyssinian 
Bank. 

This gentleman, Mr. Wyatt, did all that was 
in his power to be of service to the travellers, 
and placed the whole of his stores at their dis- 
posal. He was able to rig them out with clean 
shirts and other luxuries they had not anticipated 
being able to secure before arriving at the capital. 

At Chobah they thoroughly overhauled the 
whole car—‘ practically rebuilt it,” as Wells 
said—and put a polish on it that fully made up 
for any deficiencies in the matter of paint. 

At length, satisfied that they had done every- 
thing possible, they engaged the services of 
twenty ex-soldiers and bought a few mules. 
With this following, Bentley felt that they should 
make better progress than if they were hampered 
by a crowd; and he assured the commander of 
the guard at Chobah that these twenty men, 
well armed as they were with the rifles he had 
brought with him, would be amply sufficient 
protection from the attentions of any maraud- 
ing hill tribes they might come across. 

From Chobah they were in telephonic com- 
munication with the capital, and Bentley had 
many conversations with Mr. T. B. Hohler, 
H.B.M. Chargé d’Affaires, who did everything 
in his power to be of assistance, and who assured 
them that the Emperor was waiting impatiently 
for their arrival. From Mr. Hohler they learnt 
more fully the details of the arrival of the natives 
who had fled from the depot at the Hawash. At 
first these men had been very incoherent, and 
had given elaborate and contradictory details 
of the wiping out of the “ English chiefs,” as 
well as the depot, and of the destruction of the 
car. Menelik was very wroth, and was pre- 
paring a large punitive expedition, when two 
survivors from the massacre turned up at 
Chobah, desperately wounded. One of these 
men died from his wounds almost immediately 
after arrival, but the other was well enough to 
proceed to the capital, and it was only then that 
it was known that there was still a chance of 
sending aid to Bentley. Preparations were 
being hurried on in Oriental fashion when George 
arrived at Chobah. He was asked to go on to 
the capital also and prepare, but finding that— 


through an oversight, no doubt—the petrol had. 


been left behind at Chobah, he danced at the 
end of the telephone until he had received 
instructions from the capital that the commander 
of the forces at Chobah would supply him with 
mules and an escort for the petrol. George 
found four Somali friends and managed to get 
the mules, lose his escort, and so arrived in time. 

Soon after leaving Chobah the motorists 
met with a particularly unpleasant experience. 
A native named Jidwin had been appointed 
as a sort of under bottle- washer, George 
still retaining the proud position of head 
bottle- washer. In this capacity it was Jid- 
win’s duty to attend to the stores, and Bentley 
soon discovered that he was devoting quite 
a considerable amount of his time to paying 
particular attention to the whisky-bottle. 
Bentley waited till the disappearance became 
more and more marked, and then, as he and 
Wells never touched whisky, except medicin- 
ally, when ‘there was only a little left in the 
bottle he added thereto a few specks of tartar 
emetic and awaited results. That evening 
George appeared alone to serve the evening 
repast. Jidwin was not forthcoming, and 
investigation showed him reclining in a knot 
and howling woefully. Instructed by Bentley, 
George pointed the moral, while Bentley added 
a few punctuation marks. There, so far as the 
white men were concerned, the episode ended, 
but it was otherwise with Jidwin. 

The next day was a particularly arduous one ; 
three times they had to lower the car again, after 
surmounting almost impassable defiles, till it 
was out of the danger-zone, while they blasted 
away huge boulders with dynamite. It was a 
question of towing practically all the way up, 
in many places lifting the front wheels bodily up 
small precipices, and then, having anchored the 
car so that it could not run back, lifting the back 
wheels in their turn. In the evening everyone 
was worn out, and Bentley and Wells turned in 
without troubling to eat more than a snack of 
cold tinned beef, washed down with a cup of 
cold tea. This probably saved their lives, for 
there was no cooking that night. If there had 
been George would have been much too weary to 
keep his eyes open as he did the following night. 

The second day was a comparatively easy one, 
as they struck a couple of plateaux which enabled 
them to make fairly good progress. Bentley 
called a halt at the beginning of a defile that 
promised a day’s work at least, and determined 
to give all hands a good rest that night, so that 
they might be fresh in the morning. This night 
they permitted themselves the luxury of a tin 
of boiled fowl, followed by liquid jelly, and were 
lighting their pipes when George rushed in with 
a horrified expression on his face. 
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“Don’t drink the coffee to-night, boss,” he 
whispered in Bentley’s ear. 

Jidwin had obtained his post as under-chef 
on his own recommendation of himself as an 
expert in the art of making coffee, and he had 
certainly hitherto produced very appetizing 
cups of that beverage after each evening meal, 
except on the night before, when there had been 
no cooking. 

Bentley said nothing, but when, a few minutes 
later, Jidwin brought in the coffee as usual, he 
took one of the cups and offered it to the man, 


something in our coffee, and ask them if they 
don’t think it is only just that he should drink 
the stuff he prepared for us.” 

The men nodded in acquiescence, so Bentley 
again offered the man the cup, which he once 
more refused with horror. Bentley therefore 
told two men to bind him, and then poured the 
contents of the cup down his throat. The 
wretched prisoner struggled and choked, and 
almost immediately after swallowing the coffee 
began to swell visibly, so that in a few minutes 
he was a terrible sight. How quickly he died 


From al 


making a sign to him to drink it. The man 
dashed it out of his hand and made a bolt for 
the open, but Wells promptly tripped him up 
and pinioned him. 

“That's right ; hold the beggar, Wells,” said 
Bentley. “ He has probably been anxious to 
give us a little tit-for-tat in return for the 
doctored whisky. I hope, for his own sake, he 
hasn’t made the dose too stiff, because he’s got 
to drink the whole of that other cup. George,” 
he continued, “ draw all the men up in a line 
and tell them that I believe this man has put 


Some of the troops who escorted Mr. Bentley on his journey. 


(Photograph. 


they could not tell, for after two or three con- 
vulsive gasps he lay quiet, but his body and 
head continued to swell till he lost all semblance 
of a man. 

The onlookers watched in horrified silence ; 
even the natives, to whom such sights must have 
been scarcely a novelty, looked anxiously at 
one another. They were evidently wondering 
if the white man’s anger would be sufficiently 
appeased by the retribution visited upon the 
offender. Wells had long ago turned his head 
away, when Bentley signed to the men to remove 
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the body. This they did reluctantly, evidently 
not caring to touch it. 

Wells could find no jokes that night. Death 
had been very close to them all along and they 
had grown accustomed to looking for him, but 
never in quite such repulsive garb as they had 
just witnessed. 

Calling George in, Bentley asked him how he 
had discovered the attempt to poison the coffee. 
George replied that he had heard the man 
uttering threats to himself and had conse- 
quently been on the watch, and he had seen him 
mix something with the coffee-berries as he 
crushed them. Poor George was very upset ; 
he could not get over the responsibility that 
would have devolved on him should the worst 
have happened. 

Bentley then wrote out a full account of the 
night’s work for presentation at the capital, as 
he wished for as little trouble as possible on his 
arrival. The next day he routed the boys out 
early and set them to work at once, as he did 
not want more talk than necessary on the tragic 
occurrence of the night before. Fortunately 
the road was of a nature to keep all hands fully 
employed, and dynamite had to be brought into 
use again twice during the day. 

Three days more of this incessant labour 
brought them to Christmas Day and also to a 
black bog, into which the car began to take a 
header, and was just saved by the united efforts 
of the whole party, backed up by the mules. A 
day’s halt was called, first in consideration of the 
occasion, and secondly because the bog was 
evidently impassable, and means had to be 
thought out for getting the car across. 

Wells and Bully took a holiday and dis- 
appeared together for a time. Bentley took the 
opportunity of doing some writing, and fell 
asleep over it. He woke up to find his nose in 
the ink and his limbs cramped; he had slept 
for six hours in a most uncomfortable position. 
Hearing Wells in confidential conversation with 
Bully, he rose with a yawn and a stretch, 
and went to see what was going on. He found 
Wells, George, and Bully all with beaming 
faces and very hot, surrounding an improvised 
table on which was spread a veritable feast, 
while in the centre was a diminutive deodar 
tree, decked out with what looked like candles 
and various odds and ends from the stores. 

They had quite a festive Christmas dinner, 
and afterwards Wells entertained the camp 
with music and conjuring. He had made some- 
what elaborate preparations, and, among other 
things, had turned the coil into a galvanic battery. 
He had a two-shilling piece attached to the almost 
invisible wires, and invited anyone to pick it up 
and walk off with it. He also had another coin 


in a bucket of water, and, having given a man 
the end of a wire to hold, asked him to take the 
coin out of the bucket. The resulting contor- 
tions of the victim appeared highly humorous 
to the onlookers until it was their turn to try, 
and finally Wells set them all dancing in a ring 
by sending a full shock through them as they 
held hands. Eventually, with baksheesh all 
round, the evening ended, and they went to bed 
to dream of the mud they had to get through in 
the morning. This proved to be a serious 
matter. The bog was a hole some fifteen yards 
across, filled with a sort of black ooze. It was 
not very deep—not more than three feet or so— 
but driving the car across it was out of the 
question. It was necessary to dig a path for 
the car, and they were thankful for small 
mercies when they found that the stuff had suffi- 
cient solidity to hold up on either side of the 
trench as they dug on. Two days were spent 
over that excavation, and then the car had to 
be run into and out of the pit on timber. 

After this incident they came to undulating 
ground with occasional huts scattered here and 
there, belonging to members of the Galla tribe. 
Some of these people were seen in the distance, 
but they never came near enough to evince any 
interest in the car or its escort. They were now 
high enough for the view to become panoramic, 
and range after range of high mountains showed 
marvellous blue tints in the distance; while, 
in the midst of fairly flat country, one large 
round hill rose up in curious isolation. Through 
this pleasant scenery they made good progress 
until they reached the Gibby River, which flows 
at a height of over five thousand feet. Where 
they crossed it was some twenty-five to thirty 
yards wide, with dense vegetation on either 
bank. The river has only a depth of a few 
inches in the dry season, but the bed is full of 
huge boulders, and in order that the car might 
cross hundreds of these great stones had to be 
levered out of the path. 

At length they were over the river and once 
more on their way, and on the day following 
they got their first sight of the capital, Adis 
Ababa. 

They happened across a military outpost or 
customs guard as they emerged from the last 
defile before entering the large undulating table- 
lands which surround the capital, and the 
soldiers evidently expected the car, for it was 
received with acclamation. 

Bentley took the papers that were handed to 
him by the commander of the post, and found, 
among many congratulatory notes from the 
various consulates and legations, a letter from 
Mr. Hohler, explaining that there would be an 
official reception on his arrival by the members 
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of the -egations, and a dinner afterwards at the 
British Legation. He was advised to start early 
the following morning, as p-ogress was likely to 
be slow in consequence of the crowds that were 
sure to block the way in their eagerness to see 
the wonderful new machine. 

Bentley read his letters and sent off runners 
announcing his arrival, and chatted awhile with 
the officers and showed them the car. Then he 
and Wells walked on a little, accompanied by a 
swarm of soldiers, to a point whence they could 
obtain a better view of the town which had been 
their goal for the past seven strenuous months. 


The last three thousand feet of the road to the capital made by Mr. Bentley's men. 
From a Photograph. 


They gazed for some minutes in silence at the 
-scene before them. Wide roads stretched across 
the plains beneath their feet, which were dotted 
with isolated houses, surrounded for the most 
part with small belts of trees. In the distance 
the horizon line was broken by the peaks of 
ranges of mountains, showing all the colours of 
the rainbow in the light of the setting sun. In 
the centre of the plain lay Adis Ababa, with its 
multitude of canvas tents and its straggling 
streets of small houses with round thatched 


roofs, while in the neighbourhood of the 
Emperor’s palace could be seen what looked like 
a few factory chimneys. The palace itself and 
the European legations looked, at that distance, 
scarcely more than low-lying huts. Many 
streams intersected the plain, and it could be 
seen that several of them flowed right through 
the town. Multitudes of people in white robes 
swarmed like flies all round the vicinity. Huge 
bodies of men were evidently at work on the 
roads, and to his surprise Bentley made out, 
through the glasses, what was either a steam- 
roller or a traction-engine puffing along, attended 
by a bodyguard 
of two or three 
thousand men. 
“Well, here 
we are, Wells,” 
said Bentley at 
length, with per- 
haps a touch of 
pardonable pride 
in his voice. 
“Ves, sir,” 
answered Wells ; 
“and it seems as 
though we aren’t 
going to be 
exactly lonesome 
either. I’d have 
preferred going 
in by the back 
door of the 
garage until we 
could get into a 
new rig-out. 
We're hardly fit 
to call on 
royalty, and the 
car wouldn’t be 
any the worse 
for a clean.” 
Bentley 
laughed, perhaps 
the first really 
happy and con- 
tented laugh for 
months. 
“Never you mind, Wells. I promise you 
shall have plenty of time to titivate and make 
yourself beautiful before you are presented ‘to 
the Emperor. Please the pigs, we’ll get a bath 
some time to-morrow.” 
Returning to the car, they found that a large 


. tent had been put at their disposal by the com- 


mander. Bentley did not like to refuse the 
courtesy, although Wells said that he had an 
aversion to making new acquaintances. He 
was by now on friendly terms with all the inhabi- 


yale 
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tants of their own little tent, who, he averred, 
were now quite civil and obliging and had regular 
hours for meals, which had taken a lot of train- 
ing to accomplish. He was somewhat consoled, 
however, when Bentley told him that he need 
no longer be sparing with their last tin of 
Keating’s powder, so he peppered everything 
within reach copiously—even the head of the 
Abyssinian guard outside the tent, when that 
functionary was gazing in an awed manner at 
Bully, who was investigating the black calf 
that protruded from his flowing white robes. 

They lay down early, and, whether it was the 
Keating’s or fatigue, or the sense of security at 
last, slept unbrokenly till the sun was well up, 
to find the whole plain, as far as eye could 
reach, covered with a seething, chattering, 
shuffling crowd, mostly armed with rifles. 

“ A little bodyguard sent to escort us to the 
capital, Wells,” said Bentley, who had dragged 
himself to his feet first, and had gone to the door 
of the tent to survey the scene. 

Wells got up, and in his turn appeared at the 
door of the tent ; his appearance being an excuse 
for the renewal of the jabbering and foot-shuffling 
which seems to be the Abyssinian equivalent 
for hand-clapping. 

Bentley considered that it would be beneath 
their dignity to hurry over breakfast, and as he 
was informed that the crowd had been there since 
four o’clock in the morning, he decided that 
another half-hour or so would not make any 
great difference. After breakfast they unfurled 
tne Union Tack and the Abyssinian flag and 
fixed them o» the bonnet. They had emptied 
the car of all stores and lumber the night before ; 
so Bentley and Bu:.y sat comfortably in the back 
seats, while George perched up beside Wells in 
front. The foot-shuffling and jabbering intensi- 
fied as Wells started the engine and took his 
seat. The soldiers of the post saluted, and 
Bentley, waving his hat in response, told Wells to 
begin the last triumphant stage of their journey. 

Getting through the swarms of people ahead 
of the car was no easy task, because, although 
those immediately in front did their very utmost 
to get out of the way, those behind were equally 
anxious to see, and at length the car was actually 
obliged to stop, even walking pace being im- 
possible. 

Bentley stood up and waved his hat impatiently 
‘ for them to make room, but they grinned and 
jabbered back and shuffled their feet, and were 
themselves as helpless to move as so many 
sardines in a box. The Englishmen sat there 
fuming in the car under the broiling sun for a 
good half-hour, and then Bentley saw a regiment 
of cavalry, some two thousand strong, forcing 
its way, in no gentle manner, through the throng. 


After a strenuous struggle a path was cleared, 
and this path was speedily made considerably 
wider by a stampede of the cavalry horses as 
soon as the car began to follow in their wake. 

“ Keep it up, Wells,” shouted Bentley, as the 
discomfited escort went off at full gallop. 
“Charge into them from the rear if they show 
any signs of pulling up.” 

A horse, very much afraid, can go down an 
easy incline fairly fast, but a car can go consider- 
ably faster, and Wells kept close on the heels of 
the rear ranks, and blew blasts on the horn from 
time to time so as to keep things lively. 

After travelling in this exhilarating fashion 
for some miles, however, the galloping escort 
suddenly split in two and each half branched off 
over the plain, opening out a view of an imposing 
cavalcade that was coming from the town. 
Wells slowed up, and the car was soon sur- 
rounded by all the notabilities of Adis Ababa. 
Bentley got out and shook hands indiscrimi- 
nately with everyone, for everybody seemed 
very pleased to see him. Mr. Hohler introduced 
himself among the first, and he was soon followed 
by the representatives of Germany, France, 
Russia, and the other Powers. Bentley did 
not attempt to follow the names and offices of 
the numerous native personages who in their 
turn were presentea to him. His arm was 
aching from the number of handshakes by the 
time that Mr. Hohler suggested that he thought 
they might now proceed to the town. As they 
resumed their march a small cannon boomed in 
salute. This they discovered was one of the 
guns taken from the Italians, and now used for 
saluting purposes. 

How many shots were fired in Bentley’s 
honour he did not count, but from the time the 
salute went on he felt that he must either be a 
crowned head or a field-marshal at least. 

They reached the capital through masses of 
troops lined up on either side of the road, while 
behind the troops fully fifty or sixty thousand 
inhabitants stretcned their necks to see, and kept 
up an incessant shuffling of feet that sounded 
like the swish of tne wind through a heavy hail- 
storm. On the way Mr. Hohler offered the 
hospitality of the 1 egation ; he said that every- 
one in the town, from the Emperor downwards, 
would be glad to put them up. If Bentley 
preferred privacy, however, after his arduous 
journey, the Emperor suggested that the new 
hotel, which had just been built, and which had 
every European convenience, was empty, and 
was entirely at Bentley’s disposal during his 
stay. Bentley chose the hotel, pleading the 
necessity of trying to recuperate as much as 
possible. Mr. Hohler immediately beckoned 
to his orderly and sent him off at full gallop to the 
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“Wells kept close on the heels of the rear ranks.” 


town with orders that the personal belongings 
of Bentley and Wells should be at once sent 
from the Legation to the hotel. There was a 
compound at the back of the hotel, they found, 
when at length they arrived, and into this they 
drove the car, leaving it guarded by several 
thousand Abyssinian soldiers. 

Bentley promised to be at the Legation as 
soon as he had had a bath and a change, and 
* then the two white men went and revelled in a 
bath apiece for the best part of an hour. By 
that time their kits had arrived and they dressed 
once more in civilized garb, surveying them- 
selves complacently in the large mirrors with 
which the hotel was plentifully provided. 

Next Bentley walked over to the Legation and 
partook of the official banquet in his honour, 


in the midst of which a message arrived to say 
that the Emperor desired the car to be sent 
round for his inspection at once. Mr. Hohler, 
however, went himself to the palace and explained 
to the Emperor that it would be impossible for 
the car to be presented in a fitting style before 
the next morning at eleven o’clock, and so for 
that hour the reception was fixed. 

Behold, then, the following morning a brightly- 
burnished car, with a spick-and-span Wells in a 
new khaki suit and a new pith helmet and new 
boots, and an old face, seated at the wheel ; 
while next to him sat an equally new Bentley, 
with an equally weather-beaten countenance. 
They picked up the Ministers of.Great Britain 
and Russia, gorgeous in full uniform, and then, 
escorted as usual by several thousand soldiers, 
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they made their way to the palace. Menelik, palace, and Bentley gave a short lecture as to 
they found, was awaiting them in the Hall of — the working of a motor-car. Menelik proved 
Audience, and, having left the car in charge of to be an attentive and intelligent listener, not 
Wells and a huge crowd of officers, they were —_ allowing a single part to be left until he fully 


conducted to the presence with much comprehended its functions. At 
ceremony. ii. length, when everything had been 
The Emperor was seated in State. rg explained, he said :— 


Bentley, in the agitation 
of the moment, had only 
time to note that he had 
a shrewd and kindly 
black face, that he wore, 
evidently with the inten- 
tion of going out pre- 
sently, quite the most 
enormous _ clergyman’s 
hat he had ever seen, 
and brilliant purple socks 
on shoeless feet ; while 
beside him, rather spoil- 
ing the picture, were a 
pair of enormous “ Jemi- 
mas,’ by which name 
Bentley, in his youth, had 
learnt to designate the 
spring-side boots dear to 
old ladies. 

The presentation was 
made in due form, and, 
after a few kindly words of 
praise for what Bentley had 
accomplished, Menelik inti- 
mated that it was his 
wish to inspect the car at 
once. Attendant slaves 
inserted his feet into the 
“ Jemimas ” and he got up 
—a tall, commanding figure 
in his robes of black silk 
and enormous hat, in spite 
vof the incongruous “ Jemi- 
mas.’ They walked in pro 
cession to the gate of the 


The Emperor Menelik. 


“Yes, yes. It does 
not seem to me to be 
sodangerous as I have 
been told. And you 
do not look like an 
Anarchist who has 
come all this way to 
kill me.” 

Bentley could only 
stare in astonishment, 
and was beginning to 
feel rather nervous, 
when he caught a 
gleam of amusement 

in the Emperor’s eyes. 
“Yes,” continued 

Menelik, “for the past 

month I have been told 

almost daily that the 
moment I sat in the 
car I shouldbe blown up. 

When I said I thought 

that was foolish, as the 

people in the car would 
be blown up with me, 

I was told that you had 

practised driving cars 

over precipices and 
jumping off yourselves 
at the critical moment.” 

The old man placed his 

hand on Bentley’s 

shoulder in friendly 
fashion and told him 
that he did not think 
he looked as though 
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From a) 


he wanted to do any of those dreadful things. 
Bentley made quite a flowery speech for him, 
and then Mr. Hohler, while the Emperor was 
again examining the car, whispered in Bentley’s 
ear, “‘ I’ll bet you five pounds you don’t persuade 
him to have a drive.” 

“ Done!” answered Bentley, promptly. 

He went up to the Emperor and suggested 
that perhaps His Majesty would like to see the 
car in action. Menelik nodded. Bentley then 
suggested that he should be accompanied by 
two members of the Court. Menelik nodded 
again, and intimated to two dignitaries that they 
might have the honour. The two chosen ones 
evinced no great alacrity ; they did not positively 
rush for their seats. In fact, their ascent into 
the car might be described as gingerly and 


Some of the leading generals of the Abyssinian army. 


(Photograph. 


careful. Bentley asked the Emperor to give 
him some token to bring back from the market- 
place, and also asked him how long it generally 
took a man on a mule to get there and return. 
The Emperor took out a huge watch and ex- 
plained that twenty minutes each way was con- 
sidered good going. He said that Bentley 
might bring him a little basket of fruit from the 
shop at the end of the market. 

The road was splendid, and the market-place 
in sight for the whole distance. Bentley told 
the Emperor that, as he should go rather quickly, 
it would be as well to have the road cleared first, 
that he might be able to see. The rapidity with 
which that road was cleared showed that Menelik 
was indeed the Emperor. There was no hesita- 
tion about it, once the order was given, and as 
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Wells turned the car round 
he found a perfectly clear 
space before him which a 
minute before had been 
occupied by a_ seething 
multitude. 

“Now, Wells,” whis- 
pered Eentley, ‘‘ I want 
to do two things. First 
of all, get back as quickly 
as ever we can; and, 
secondly, frighten the lives 
out of these two gentle- 
men behind us.” 

“ Right, sir,” said Wells, 
as usual, and he started 
the car. 

There is no mistake 
about it; they went to 
that market- place at a 


The Emperor in the car. 
From a Photograph. 


The road, as has been 
said, was excellent, the 
car in first-class trim, 
specially tuned up by 
Wells for the occasion, 
and it was not long before 
they were doing well over 
fifty miles an hour. By 
this time the dignitaries were limp 
lumps of wobbling flesh, allowing 
themselves to be bumped about 
helplessly, their eyes nearly start- 
ing out of their sockets. When 
at length the car drew up at the 
end of the market - place, after 
what was in reality a three 
minutes’ run, but which to them 
had appeared a few centuries, with 
a simultaneous promptitude each 
dignitary alighted 
from his own door and, 
when he reached terra 
firma, ejaculated some- 
thing which was no 
doubt the Amharic 
equivalent for 
“Thank goodness !” 


Another snapshot of the Emperor Menelik. 
Front a Photograph. 


terrific pace. ‘There was also no 
mistake as to the feelings of the 
dignitaries inside the car. Their faces paled 
as much as the natural colour would allow, 
while they clutched nervously at the sides of 
the car and at each other, absolutely speech- 
less from fright. 
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But Bentley was not out to lose time. He 
bought his little basket, made a sign to Wells, 
and without more ado they each bundled a 
dignitary back into his seat in the car, and before 
they had time to alight again Wells hac let in 
his clutch, Bentley was in his seat, and they 
were on their way back, a little quicker, perhaps, 
than they had come. 

This time the dignitaries fairly howled, hold- 
ing on to one another like two affrighted children. 
‘They were both big men and gorgeously attired, 
and, no doubt, in ordinary circumstances brave 
enough, but all sense of self-respect fied from them 
on the return journey. Going, they had re- 
strained their feelings as much as they possibly 
could, but coming back they were simply pitiable 
objects. Their eyes were streaming, their 
mouths gibbering, and their beautiful robes 
one mass of dust. 

“ Keep her going, Wells, as far as you dare, 
so that Menelik can see the pretty Punch and 
Judy show we’ve got in the back seat,” chuckled 
Bentley. 

Wells obeyed, and had to use the brakes pretty 
sharply as he came up to the palace.- Bentley 
stepped out at once and handed his basket to 
the Emperor, who took it with a delighted smile 
and pointed to his watch to indicate that they 
had been gone. under six minutes. He then 
said, with one of his charming smiles, “I am 
afraid that you have frightened my poor Minis- 
ters a good deal,” for the two worthies were 
still sitting in the car, too paralyzed to move. 

Bentley signed to Wells to help them out, 
which he did, and while they were slowly crawl- 
ing up to the Emperor Bentley said :— 

“ All the populace have seen the terror of your 
Ministers—what an opportunity for your Majesty 
to show that he has no fear!” 

Menelik absolutely jumped at the idea. He 
chaffed his Ministers unmercifully when they 
came up, and then announced that he himself 
was going for a drive. The Ministers almost 
prostrated themselves before him in their agon- 
ized endeavours to protect him from the ordeal 
they had just been through. They felt that it 
was impossible such a thing could happen twice 
without deadly harm coming to everybody. 
The more they pleaded, however, the more 
Menelik laughed, and at last he walked straight 
up to the car and seated himself beside Wells. 
Mr. Hohler and Bentley immediately got into 
the back, and Menelik signed to Wells to start 
slowly. 

Now, it is the custom in Abyssinia, whenever 
the Emperor goes for a ride or moves from one 
point to another, for him to be assisted by as 
Many people as happen to be handy. There- 
fore, as soon as Wells started the car a few regi- 


ments of cavalry and several battalions of infantry 
lined up as an escort. Even at the slow pace 
that Wells kept up at first the infantry were soon 
left behind, although they struggled manfully 
to keep at any rate in sight of the car. Presently, 
however, Menelik turned to Bentley and said 
that he would like to go a little faster. 

The old man had much sounder nerves than 
his Ministers, for as the speed increased he 
began to laugh like a boy, and was soon urging 
Wells to go faster and faster. Wells, nothing 
loath, responded with full speed ahead, and pre- 
sently they were flying along at top speed, with 
the old Emperor laughing and puffing for breath, 
as happy as a schoolboy, while the galloping 
escort was left somewhere on the horizon. After 
a run of about ten miles Menelik bethought him 
of his people, and, with a grimace at Mr. Hohler 
through the dust that was thick on his face, 
suggested that perhaps they might be anxious 
and that they had better return. 

They went back at the same flying pace, and 
as they drew near the town they heard, above 
the hum of the car, a sort of wail, as of a multitude 
howling in unison. Presently they met the 
cavalry, their horses nearly spent, floundering 
along in their wake. The men jumped from 
their saddles and prostrated themselves at the 
sight of their Emperor, still alive and apparently 
happy. As the car drew nearer and nearer the 
town the wail of the populace for their lost 
Emperor changed into a yell of acclamation ; 
and it may be truthfully stated that Menelik 
had never yet had such a triumphant entry into 
his capital as when he was restored to his people 
after that momentous ride. 

The old monarch, regardless of his appearance, 
his dust-covered face and garments, and his 
streaming eyes, was still laughing and nodding 
back to Mr. Hohler and Bentley, and when the 
car finally drew up stepped out with obvious 
regret, and said :— 

“ Capital, capital! At what time to-morrow ? ” 

In a rash moment Bentley answered, “ At any 
time your Majesty pleases.” 

“Then at four o’clock.” 

Bentley bowed, never realizing till he was told 
by Mr. Hohler that the Emperor meant four 
o'clock in the morning! That was Menelik’s 
favourite hour for any relaxation, and thence- 
forward, every morning, Bentley and Wells had 
to curtail their night’s rest and be at the palace 
gate punctually at the hour of four a.m. 

In Abyssinia nobody who has any pretensions 
to be anybody ever walks a step. Horses are 
not dear, and therefore Bentley and Wells, when 
they were not on the car, rode about the town 
and neighbourhood. They returned that after- 
noon from their first ride to find the few 
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he found two men struggling with a chain which 
was attached to a half-grown lioness, another 
gift from the Emperor. The huge beast was 
evidently quite tame and playful, and Bentley 
motioned to the men to take it round to the 
compound at the back while he bade farewell 
to his illustrious visitor, whom he fondly hoped 
had not brought a few more embarrassing gifts 
of the sort. Menelik shook hands, mounted his 
mule, and rode off amid his thronging escort, 
after telling Bentley to come to the palace when- 
ever he felt inclined. He also told him that the 
Empress Taitu had expressed a wish to see him 
that evening at six o’clock, and he impressed 
upon him that this was a particular honour, as 


From a Photograph. 


the Empress had only once before received a 
white man. At six o’clock, therefore, Bentley 
drove over to the palace in the car, and was 
immediately conducted to the Queen’s apart- 
ments. He had been weighing in his mind the 
possibility of inducing her to go for a ride, 
but when he was ushered into her presence he 
dismissed the idea promptly. For Taitu was 
large, perhaps quite the biggest woman he had 
ever seen—so big, indeed, that she certainly 
would not have been able to sit in the back seat 
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of the car, even by herself. She had a kindly 
face, and evidently knew her own mind, for 
when Bentley mumbled something about the 
unprecedented honour, she answered, sharply, 
“Yes, most of you white men talk a very great 
deal and do very little. You have done some- 
thing without coming here first and talking for 
a year or two about what you were going to do 
and then not doing it. So I thought I would 
like to see you.’ 

She made him show her the car and explain 
it through the window, and finally took off a 
pair of massive soft gold bracelets and pressed 
them into his hand. She then resumed her seat 
and the throng of attendants surrounded her 
again and administered 
to her wants. Bentley 
took this as a signal 
that the audience was 
over and bowed himself 
out, bumping into four 
or five guards as he did 
so. It is exceedingly 
hard in Adis Ababa, by 
the way, to take two 
steps without bumping 
into-someone, as _ the 
principal occupation of 
the population seems 
to be getting in one 
another’s way. 

The Abyssinian man 
walks about with a gun 
and gets in anybody’s 
way he can while doing 
so; the Abyssinian 
woman does all the 
work, gets into every- 
body’s road while doing 
it, and has a few hours’ 
conversation every time 
she achieves a collision ; 
so, as a rule, the day 
passes very pleasantly 
and time is not much of 
an object. What time 
remains over to waste 
is employed in drinking 
tedj, and an hour or two of this pleasing occu- 
pation produces results which necessitate two 
or three hours’ repose in the nearest ditch. 

A goodly portion of the population is generally 
either in a state of preparation for this species of 
retirement or in the retirement itself, and there 
is no duty on tedj, which every Abyssinian child 
learns how to brew for himself as the principal 
item of his education. 

Bentley found that besides the morning drive 
he was expected to make himself at home in the 
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palace, and Menelik was pleased to see him 
whenever he strolled in, and quite annoyed if he 
stayed away too long. The old Emperor occu- 
pied himself from time to time with different 
fads. He had nearly finished his paiace and the 
hotel, and at the time of Bentley’s visit was busy 
building a few churches. He was delighted to 
hear that Bentley’s father also knew how to 
build a church, and on being shown a photograph 
of the Roman Catholic cathedral at West- 
minster remarked that it seemed a little bigger 
than anything he had tried his hand at. He got 
into the car and made them drive him round to 
his churches, discoursing meanwhile on archi- 
tecture, much to Bentley’s edification. 

Not content with showing them churches, 
the Emperor took Bentley to church with him 
one morning, the service being Coptic and lasting 
a little over four hours. 

The Emperor invited him to lunch the next 
day, as he had a few friends coming, to the num- 
ber of eight thousand, in a large building known 
as the Gibba, which had been specially built for 
his weekly luncheon parties, and which had the 
appearance of a huge railway station. Bentley 
drove the Emperor over and partook of the meal, 
which consisted principally of raw meat and tedj. 

It is the general custom of the Abyssinian to 
eat meat quite raw, cut from the newly-killed 
animal. Menelik himself indulges in this sort 
of food on occasion, though he has an Armenian 
cook at the palace and dinners served in Euro- 
pean style. 

The Emperor sat under a canopy of red cloth 
on a throne raised on luxuriously-carpeted steps, 
and a handsome chair was brought for Bentley, 
who was placed by his side and given cooked 
meat, in deference to his European taste. The 
rest of the company, important chiefs, judges, 
and priests, sat on the floor in rows, farther and 
farther away from the presence as their import- 
ance decreased. Judging from the distance of 
the last guests, they must have been very small 
beer indeed. 

The day after the luncheon party Menelik 
took his first lesson in driving. He was by now 
quite an expert in theory, and had grown abso- 
lutely “ motor-mad.” Nothing, however, would 
persuade him to alter any portion of his customary 
garments, however incongruous they might be 
for motoring. When Bentley suggested that 
he might perhaps be more comfortable in a 
smaller hat, the Emperor replied that his hat 
was a very good hat, and presented Bentley with 
a similar one to try. Bentley’s head and shoul- 
ders disappeared completely in it, as though he 
had put his head in a hip-bath. This amused 
Menelik hugely, and he remarked that it would 


perhaps be better for each to stick to his own 
Vol, xxx.—f, 


headgear. The Emperor invariably wore his 
robes of rich black silk turned up with royal red, 
and the state he was in on returning from each 
ride must have put joy into the heart of the 
Court tailors. He came down for his first lesson 
in the usual costume, ‘“‘ Jemimas ” and all, and 
there was some difficulty in getting his volu- 
minous robes behind the wheel, and the soles of 
his feet could not possibly have been comfortable 
when pressing the clutch and brake pedals. 
But he did not complain, and started the car on 
first speed, carefully following the lines of the 
wheels left by Bentley in his many journeys to 
the market-place. Mr. Hohler, who had been 
invited to witness the first lesson, made a remark 
as to the accuracy with which the Imperial 
chauffeur was following the last tracks, where- 
upon Menelik turned round and gravely re- 
marked, in Amharic, “It is forbidden to speak to 
the man at the wheel.” Where he got the saying 
from he left his auditors to conjecture. 

By the time they had been out an hour he had 
gained confidence and put on a fair measure of 
speed. As with all beginners, his first aim was 
to learn how to stop the car, and, once he had 
thoroughly grasped the shutting of the throttle, 
he proceeded to put it into action at the same 
time that he applied the brake, with a conse- 
quent immediate stoppage of the engine. This 
pleased him, and he did it several times, so that 
Bentley had the pleasure of restarting the engine 
frequently. As they returned to the town he 
put on all the speed he dared, driving up to the 
palace in style amid the admiring jabbering and 
foot-shuffling of the crowd. 

Every morning after that the Emperor drove 
himself for a time, and it was only when they 
took fairly long journeys that he sat in the back 
ofthecar. They went one day to see the summer 
palace, a huge whitewashed building, surrounded 
by huts for his suite. 

As they were sitting over their midday meal 
after returning that day they heard two shots in 
rapid succession, quite near. Wells at once 
jumped up, but Bentley continued eating, 
thinking that it was probably only some soldier 
outside. They noticed people hurrying towards 
the building, and then saw one of their own boys 
running away and being promptly seized by 
members of the escort. As he was seized they 
saw him throw away a revolver, which one of 
the soldiers picked up. Wells rushed out on to 
the veranda and called Bentley, who quickly 
followed, to find one of their boys lying uncon- 
scious on the floor. He had two bullet-wounds 
in his body, one just under the heart, and, thougn 
Bentley did what he could to save him, he died 
within five minutes. It transpired that the 
motive for the deed was jealousy. It was 
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Bentley’s habit to give presents to his boys from 
time to time, and the murderer had been passed 
over because his behaviour had not been satis- 
factory, while the murdered boy had received 
an additional yard or two of American cloth as 
a reward for good conduct. 

The murderer had entered Wells’s room, 
borrowed his revolver, and gone at once to the 
veranda and shot the other boy at a distance of 
about three feet. 

There was a trial the next day, and the mur- 
derer was hanged publicly in the market-place 
the same afternoon. 

Menelik never trifles with his subjects, and 
although, through the good offices of Mr. Hohler, 
the custom of maiming prisoners for petty 


Bentley and Wells spent a month in the 
capital, during which time Menelik became 
quite an expert driver. Then suddenly Bentley 
broke down altogether in health, and, though 
the Emperor sent his own physician, and he was 
also attended by the doctor of the British Lega- 
tion, his life was for nearly three weeks despaired 
of. It was declared to be fever that had been 
in his system probably for months, and which 
had been suppressed by quinine, constant work 
and excitement, and starvation. At any rate, 
it now had its revenge for the delay, and brought 
the sufferer to death’s door. He got so bad that 
preparations had already been made for sending 
Wells home without him, when he suddenly 
took an unexpected turn for the better, and in 
another week was 
convalescent. 


The Queen's hotel at Adis Ababa, built by Queen Taitu. 
From a Photograph. 


offences has to a very great extent died out, if 
it is not quite extinct, offenders are by no means 
lightly dealt with. The great drawback to the 
administration of strict justice lies in the fact 
that every Abyssinian learns to lie as soon as he 
can speak, while the judges themselves are by 
no means above suspicion of being corrupt. 

The Emperor himself is well aware of the 
failings of his people. He is—or was, if any of 
the numerous rumours as to his death happen 
to be true—a man far above any of his subjects 
in shrewdness, intelligence, and knowledge of 
human nature. He alone, by the power of his 
will, holds Abyssinia together, and as soon as he 
dies and the fact is allowed to leak out there is 
every probability of a state of chaos supervening. 


If they stayed 
in the town 
another month 
they would get 
caught by the 
rains before they 
reached thecoast, 
so, aS soon as 
Bentley could get 
on his feet, he 
made _ prepara- 
tions for depar- 
ture. One of the 
principal items 
was a sort of 
palanquin for 
poor Bully, who, 
like his mastei, 
had finally suc- 
cumbed, either 
from sorrow at 
Bentley’s parlous 
state or through 
the effect of sun 
and hardship. At any rate, he could scarcely 
move his limbs, and so the nicely - padded 
palanquin was constructed, with an awning over 
it. Eventually, carried by two bearers, he 
made his way to the coast in royal style. 

Bentley went and bade good-bye to the 
Emperor, who provided him with a number 
of passports, each bearing an enormous seal. 

They took a small caravan with them, as they 
intended to go tasily and have some shooting on 
the return journey, during which they proposed 
to avoid both the Belin Desert and the Esa 
country of evil memory. So, after nine months 
of toil and sickness, ended the greac journey 
which, at the outset, so many people had declared 
to be utterly impossible. 
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The well-known German explorer here relates a thrilling encounter with 

a wounded buffalo in North-West Rhodesia, in which his companion, a 

cinematograph operator, was gored to death and he himself badly 

wounded, the horn of the animal passing through his cheek. The An African buffalo. 

story of the tragedy and Lieutenant Graetz’s subsequent terrible sufferings, From a Photograph, 
far from medical aid, are vividly set forth. 
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HT was while attempting to cross the 
African Continent in a motor-boat 
j that I experienced an encounter 
with a buffalo which I am not likely 

~~ to forget. The creature’s horn has 
left a great scar upon my cheek which I shall 
carry with me to my grave, but far worse is 
the knowledge that out on the lonely veldt 
lie the remains of my unfortunate comrade, a 
young cinematograph operator, who was gored 
to death by the infuriated brute. 

I am convinced from actual experience—and 
I think many well-seasoned sportsmen will 
bear me out—that there is not a more dangerous 
animal to meet on the Dark Continent to-day 
than the buffalo. His strength is enormous, 
and his daring and pluck unquestioned. Add 
to this his deep cunning, a quick and masterly 
brain, and you have an opponent difficult to 
outwit and one worthy the respect of the veteran 
hunter. 

On the occasion in question my ambition was 
to cross the continent from Chinde, in Portuguese 
East Africa, to Matadi, at the mouth of the 
Congo, in West Africa, by boat. I was accom- 
panied by a cinematograph operator from Paris, 
a fine young fellow, named Octave Fiere. We 


got on well together, He was a good shot, 


brave, and daring, and often took risks in 
securing his pictures. Everything had gone well, 
with the exception of many trials and little 
adventures incidental to African travel, until 
Kasama, on the banks of the Chambesi, in 
North-West Rhodesia, was reached. It was 
about midday as we were making our way down 
the Chambesi, noting the formation of its banks, 
now steep, now marshy, and detecting here and 
there the presence of game, principally antelope, 
when we were brought to our feet by the cry 
of “ Buffalo!” About fifty paces away from 
us, close to the bank, in a trough-like depression, 
stood three mighty buffaloes, eyeing us in 
wonderment. ‘ 

“ Sit still,” I shouted to the boys, who were 
all excitement, and I raised my Mauser to my 
shoulder and fired. I aimed at the nearest 
animal and my shot hit him, but it was far from 
fatal. The animal turned and vanished up the 
slope out of sight. We watched for a few 
minutes, and then away down the bank detected 
two of the animals making off at great speed. 
As the third was not with them we concluded 
he was badly wounded and perhaps lying dead 
not far away. We accordingly decided to search 
for him. 

Pulling the boat in to the shore, we landed, 
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and soon found a trail of froth fresh from the 
creature’s mouth, which we followed slowly and 
carefully as far as the top of the slope behind 
which the buffalo had disappeared. Here the 
wounded animal had evidently broken away 
from the others and dropped into a slow gait. 
Knowing that a wounded buffalo is a most 
dangerous beast, as it has a habit, when pursued, 
of doubling back, returning to the spot where it 
was hit, and unexpectedly taking those following 
up its trail in the rear, I determined to act with 
caution. I accordingly waited half an hour. 
This would give time for the animal to 
expire in his hiding-place if mortally 
wounded, or an opportunity of approach- 
ing the bank again if not seriously hurt, 
when we should see him. 

But our wait was in vain, so, telling 
Fiere and the boys to act discreetly, 
we pushed forward. The trail led us 
into a dense thicket of marsh-grass. We 
proceeded very slowly, stopping again 
and again to listen. We had not gone 
far when a sudden short bellow and a 
stamping and rustling in the under- 
growth told us that we had disturbed 
the buffalo in his lurking-place. I hastily 
climbed on to the shoulders of one of 
the boys and saw the mighty animal, 
with his widespreading horns, spring 
out of the high yellow grass. For a 
moment he stood at the top of a slight 
elevation and glanced back towards us, 
the very picture of majesty and brute 
strength. Then he vanished again. We 
waited for another half-hour, and then 
proceeded to the spot where he had 
disappeared, but we did not succeed in 
picking up his tracks, so returned to 
the trail of froth and began the search 
again. When we were about to give 
up one of the boys shouted ‘‘ Damu!”’ 
“Damu!” (‘Blood!”). The animal 
had evidently circled round towards the 
river, for the trail brought us down 
almost to the banks of the Chambesi. 
Here, however, we again lost the track, 
and as we had spent some six hours in 
fruitless search and the inner man was 
crying out for attention, we returned to 
the boat and set the boys busy cooking 
antelope steak. After the meal I sent 
the boys out in various directions to 
look for the buffalo, promising a reward’ 
to the first who discovered him. Fiere 
and I then stretched ourselves out for 
forty winks. 

Suddenly we both started up simul- 
taneously, roused by the cries of 


* high grass. 


“I hastily climbed on to the shoulders 


“Buffalo!” “Buffalo!” The boys had 
found him lying, badly wounded, in the 
We were off at once, for this 
was unexpected luck, as I thought we had lost 
the animal for ever. I hurried forward, while 
Fiere was busy looking after his cinematograph 
apparatus. I soon came to a little hollow, on 


the other side of which the boys were standing 
in a semicircle waiting for us. The buffalo was 
not to be seen, but the boys pointed farther 
ahead, and so I pressed on for about a hundred 
yards through high. tough marsh-grass. Turn- 
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ing, I noticed that Fiere was following me a quicker, in fact, than it takes to relate. The 
little distance away- buffalo tried “hard to shake me off, and as he 
Suddenly the buffalo broke out of the grass tossed his shaggy head from side to side my face 
thicket immediately in front of me. Tn a and head were covered with froth and blood 
moment my rifle spoke. I thought I also heard from his great mouth. Though T exerted all 
Fiere’s gun. There was no time for a second my strength I was forced to release MY hold, 
shot ; the animal was upon me- I sprang aside and in that instant the prute dug his left horn 
to avoid the shock of the raging beast, and then deeply into my right cheek. | shrieked loudly 
fell, entangled in the tall grass, which was My with the pain, and the next moment felt I was 
salvation, as otherwise the buffalo would have being hurled skywards—my jJast moment of 
reached and spitted me on his widespread horns. consciousness. 

Horror of horrors ! The beast sprang back When I awoke I found mvself, streaming with 
and appeared beside me, pressing his horns blood, squatting on the back of the Chambesi, 
under me. I thought my Jast hour had come, supported by a couple of howling boys. 


but determined to fight to the last. With a ‘owhere is Fiere ?” I asked. 

frenzied effort I sprang up and seized the buffalo “The boys are bringing him,” I was told, 
by the horns, hoping that, as he was evidently “as he cannot w! Sk 

weakened by his wounds, I should be able to “And the buffalo?” 

master him while Fiere got a chance of another “ Dead.” 


shot. All this happened in @ few seconds— A torrent of blood, which flowed out of my 
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mouth and down the right side of my face, 
stopped further conversation. The boys carried 
me to the boat, the blood spurting out afresh 
with every movement. At this rate I knew I 
should bleed to death, so I shouted out, “ Quick ! 
the medicine chest !” 

Grabbing a needle and thread, I determined 
to sew up the wound, my only salvation. I 
peeped into a glass. My face was in a frightful 
condition. An irregularly-torn hole 
as big as my fist gaped in my right 
cheek, while the lower lip hung down 
loosely, making it difficult and pain- 
ful for me to speak. I stuck the 
curved needle through the loose 
hanging flesh, drawing the shreds 
close together. The pain made me 
delirious, but necessity is a good 
sewing-master, and I stitched on 
before the terrified eyes of the boys, 
only thankful that I was able to 
retain my senses. 

My lower jaw, I could tell, was 
broken in two places, close to the 
ear and at the lip, and from this 
latter fragment a long splinter of 
bone, together with three teeth, had 
been loosened, and now hung by the 
nerves and the inner portion of the 
gum. The outer gums of the whole 
of the lower jaw were torn loose, and 
teeth, roots, and bone gleamed 
milky-white through the hole in the 
cheek. The tongue, under which the 
point of the horn had passed, was 
partly torn from its root. I con- 
tinually spat out teeth, splinters of 
bone, pieces of gum-flesh and tongue, 
and clots of blood. ‘The salivary 
gland also seemed to have been 


destroyed. I patched it all up with marvellous 
celerity, though with intense pain. It was no 
easy job for a layman, especially as the flow of 
blood and saliva hampered the operation. 
Meanwhile the tent was got ready and a bed 
prepared for poor Fiere, whose clothes the head 
boy cut off with shears. By now Fiere had also 
recovered consciousness, and from his white 
lips, when he saw me, came the words, “ Trés 


“The next moment I was buried skywards—my last moment of consciousness.” 
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relieved me from 
my maddening tor- 
ture. At dawn I 
awoke to renewed 
suffering. Then I 
realized the terrible 
stillness of the tent. 
I listened for the 
sound of  Fiere’s 
breathing, but 
heard nothing. I 
clapped my hands 
and one of the boys 
opened the tent. 
The first light of 
day fell upon a 
white, sunken face, 
and I knew poor 
Fiere had died 
painlessly in his 
sleep. 

It is at such 
moments as 
these: that I 
really think we 


The boat in which Lieutenant Graetz was making his 
journey across Africa when he encountered the buffalo, 
From a Photograph, 


mauvais!” He had evidently been badly 
gored. His left breast-muscle hung down, 
but the lungs and heart were uninjured. 
In the left side, between the heart and 
hip, a great rent gaped. This hole I at 
once stitched up. In the upper thigh there 
was also a broad and heavily-bleeding but 
not dangerous flesh wound. My boys 
washed him, and after bandaging the 
poor fellow he was placed on a fresh bed. 
Meanwhile, terrible thoughts passed 
through my throbbing brain. I hoped 
and prayed that the wound in the 
abdomen was only a mere flesh wound 
and that he was not injured internally, 
as in that case I should be able to do little. 

Fortunately for us my head boy, James, 
was a very intelligent fellow and had 
already dispatched two runners to the next 
stations, Kasama and Chinsali, saying 
that two white men had been wounded by 
a buffalo and needed medical assistance. 

It was an awful night that followed. 
Heavens! shall I ever forget it? Fiere 
and I lay side by side on camp beds, while 
the whole tent reeked with blood. Finally 
Fiere fell asleep, and I felt relieved and 
thankful as I listened to his regular breath- 
ing. To me, however, it was a night full 
of pain. I felt as if I had glowing stones 
in my mouth. The exposed nerves rubbed 5 
against the jagged edges of splintered . 4 
bone, causing me excruciating pain. To- 
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are given superhuman strength. I pulled 
myself together and dismissed all thoughts 
of my own troubles. There was a duty to 
perform—the last in this world—to poor Fiere. 
I had the body washed, freshly clothed, and 
placed on a litter formed of poles and a blanket, 
and sent it to the next station, Kasama, from 
three to four days’ march distant, where his 
remains were to be buried. I gave my boys 
strict instructions that at every village they 
were to obtain fresh bearers, so that the journey 
might be accomplished as quickly as possible. 
The funeral bier had hardly left camp before I 
sank down exhausted. Poor Fiere had become 
more to me than a companion ; he was a dear 
friend in joy and sorrow, an_ indefatigable 
worker, always good-humoured and full of 
enthusiasm for our heavy tasks. 

As to Fiere’s tussle with the buffalo, we can 
only conjecture what happened. The boys, 
who were unarmed, quite excusably sought 
safety in flight. Later they found us three— 
Fiere, myself, and the buffalo—lying close 
together in our blood. In all probability, 
Fiere, when he saw me struggling with the 
buffalo, feared that he might hit me if he aimed 
direct and so fired a shot in the air, whereupon 
the brute quickly got rid of me and attacked 
Fiere, who shot him in the head. The bullet, 
however, was not immediately fatal, and the 
buffalo had time to gore Fiere before expiring. 
The animal had received three shots, one just 
behind the shoulder-blade—my first ;. a high 
glancing shot, evidently my second when the 
brute was charging; and another in the skull, 
apparently Fiere’s last shot. 

For three days I was unable to get men to 
transport me to Kasama, though I sent boys 
to several villages, who returned saying that 
all the people had gone off in search of rubber. 
As time went on my situation became serious, 
quite apart from the maddening pain. My 
tongue, was obviously swelling and I could 
neither eat nor drink. Finally, I made an effort, 
with the help of an oil-funnel and the tube of 
my Berkefeld filter, to administer a dose of 
hygiama, but the operation caused me fearful 
pain and I was forced to desist. My eyes were 
completely closed up, and in order to see I had 
to separate the lids with my fingers. The 
whole of the left side of my body was coloured 
blue and green, and the knee and hip joints 
were badly swollen. 

At last, on the third evening after the mishap, 
some people arrived to take me to the nearest 
village. They made a sort of machilla out of 
the sails of the boat, which was slung on a 
carrying pole, with a man at each end, and then 
began the most terrible journey of my life. 


Just like pedometers, my nerves repeated 
every movement of the bearers ; every ant-heap, 
every twig that was touched, every branch and 
tuft of grass was duly registered by an agonizing 
throb. Often we had to halt while I cleared 
away the blood which collected in my throat. 
In the village of Manawalia I obtained some 
more bearers. Then the bush became so thick 
that I was continually dragged against branches 
and shrubs and thrown from side to side. 

At last I could stand it no longer, turned 
coward, and began to envy Fiere, who was out 
of such misery. Then my machilla came to a 
halt and I heard the cry of “ Doctor!” The 
next moment Dr. G. F. Randall, a tall young 
Englishman, shook me by the hand. I found 
that he had started the day before and had 
marched all through the night and was followed 
by the district superintendent, Mr. Cookson. 
I was transferred to a comfortable machilla 
with well-trained boys, and, escorted by the 
doctor, reached the village of Tombwe at five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here the doctor 
removed the bandages and discovered that I 
had put in no fewer than eight stitches. 

Three days later we reached the Avemba 
village of Chasenamo, belonging to Sultan 
Kaura, where Fiere lies buried. It had been 
found difficult to transport the body from village 
to village, and Mr. Cookson meeting the corpse 
here, as he was on his way to me, judged 
immediate burial to be necessary. Westward 
of the village rises a pile of stones surrounded 
by strong palisades ; it is Octave Fiere’s grave. 
In the morning I left the village and proceeded 
to the sunny spot, carrying flowers to the stone 
grave—my last tribute to a dear comrade. 
Later on, with the sanction of the authorities, 
the bones will be transferred to Kasama and 
given Christian burial by the White Fathers, 
who have a mission in the district. 

Exactly a week after the accident I reached 
Kasama, and was at once provided with sick 
quarters in the doctor’s house. Next day an 
attempt was made to set my broken lower jaw, 
but without an anesthetic, owing to my weak- 
ened condition. The pain was so terrible that 
I was seized with cramp and my paralysed 
limbs had to be massaged into life by four boys. 
Next day, with the assistance of a trader named 
Ross, I was chloroformed and the jaw set. The 
fractured parts, however, did not come into their 
proper place and I could not close my front teeth, 
so I took a strap and fastened it round the chin 
and forehead, gradually drawing it tighter and 
tighter until the two jaws were together. Two 
weeks later I was restored to health. My face 
is utterly distorted, but I am thankful to say 
I am able to speak. 


A Trip to Chinatown. 
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An account of the terrible experiznce which befell a young bank-clerk in 1890 in the underground 

mazes of the old San Francisco Chinatown, since practically wiped out by the great earthquake and 

fire. “The narrative is true in every detail,” writes Mr. Lee, ‘with the exception of the hero’s 
name, which, for obvious reasons, I have altered.” 


'Y friend Jack Heldon burst impetu- 
iy, | ously into our joint sitting-room in 
VA San Francisco. 
v4) ‘Lend me fifty dollars, Nick, old 
c ~~ fellow, will you ?” he asked. 

“What! The same old tale?” I answered. 
“‘ Now look here, Jack; I have an objection to 
lending you fifty dollars. I tell you candidly 
your position in the bank should put you above 
borrowing. Pay-day was only a week ago, and 
yet here you are—a lame duck. If I knew for 
certain you had no intention of risking the money 
on the tables of Ling Soo I would lend it to’ you 
with pleasure, but I suspect you.” 

“It is not for you to say what I shall do with 
money I borrow,” retorted Heldon, rather 
sulkily. ‘So long as you get it back when pro- 
mised, it is no concern of yours.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” I told him. “I 
value you as a friend, and I know that your weak 
spot is inveterate gambling—feverish, senseless 
gambling, I call it. I should like to break you 
of it. You know as well as I do that if your 
employers knew they would discharge you 
instantly. No, Jaték; I sha’n’t lend you the 
money.” 

I thought it best to deal thus firmly with him, 
in the hope of starving out his gambling fever. 
I had succeeded before, though not always. A 
man with thousands of dollars passing through 
his fingers daily, once stricken with the gambling 
mania, is apt to be tempted to mix his master’s 
money with his own, and I was anxious to save 
Jack from such a fall. 

No one in San Francisco knew Jack Heldon 
gambled at the tables except myself, and I 
had only discovered it through our close 
intimacy. 

“Well, if you won’t lend me the cash I must 
—er—try something else,” grumbled Heldon, 
and his eyes lit up with a sudden idea. I thought 
it a dangerous, ominous sign, that flicker in his 
eyes, for I knew he could obtain entrance to the 
bank at almost any hour by a private door. 
Thinking quickly, I said, soothingly :— 

“Well, Jack, if you put it like that, I will 
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lend you ten dollars—all I can spare just at the 
moment.” 

I felt he could not get very far in the mire with 
ten dollars, while at the same time it might save 
him from temptation. At Ling Soo’s one could 
gamble from a dollar upwards. I disliked the 
thought of giving in, but I abhorred the other 
idea which he had engendered in my mind. 

“ Thanks, old boy,” returned Heldon. “ Per- 
haps I can manage with that. You are a brick.” 
He hesitated. ‘“ Yes ; I suppose I can manage,” 
he concluded, lamely. He did not tell me of 
the thought which was then passing through his 
mind. I wish he had—it would have saved all 
the trouble that followed. 

“You had better leave that valuable ring of 
yours behind, Jack,” I advised, as he held out 
his hand for the money. “ Bigger men than 
you have failed to return home with less on their 
fingers than that.” 

“Tm all right; have no fear,” he cried, in 
his gay, confident manner. “ My arm is strong, 
and a Chinaman’s jaw is frail.” 

“ But his knife is quick and sharp,” I might 
have added. As it was, I said nothing. 

A moment later Heldon vanished up the stairs 
of our “ diggings’ to dress. He always made 
these nocturnal trips to Chinatown very late. 
He also disguised himself, for obvious reasons. 
A false black moustache, old clothes, and a dark- 
brown wig—I remember them well—composed 
his toilet in that direction. 

Somehow, on this particular evening I had a 
curious feeling of unrest, of which Jack was the 
cause. So uneasy did I become that I half 
decided to folloW him. I knew his careless way ; 
he had an over-abundant faith in his pugilistic 
prowess and agility—excellent properties both, 
but insufficient to cope successfully with the 
knife of the assassin, delivering his blow by 
stealth and from behind. A man _ walking 
through the streets of Chinatown, even by day, 
with a ring upon his finger worth between three 
and four hundred dollars would tempt any 
scoundrel; and a Chinese scoundrel is the 
quintessence of villainy. 
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Being British-bred, sak despised the trusty 
revolver as a companion, He had yet to learn 
that England was riot Western America of that 
period (1890). I believe it was this latter preju- 
dice of Jack’s that clinched my _half-formed 
determination to follow him. “That ring will 
certainly get him into trouble,” I told myself, 
and, with Jack’s “‘ Good night ” at the outer 
door ringing in my ears, I wert upstairs to my 
bedroom. Hastily making a few changes in my 
appearance—a new heavy rainproof coat which 
Jack had not yet seen, a muffler to hide the lower 
part of my face, and a pair of spectacles which I 
borrowed from our landlord—in five minutes I 
stood on the doorstep. Outside I practised a 
decided limp to conceal my personality still 
further. 

It was a wretched night, with the rain simply 
pouring down, and I jumped on a car at the foot 
of Telegraph Hill. I knew that Jack, in all 
likelihood, would take a car to Wrang Street— 
one of the entrances to Chinatown of that day. 
I did the same. 

Alighting, I walked straight to Ling Soo’s 
gambling den. Jack was not there, and I felt 
uncomfortably surprised. I‘ had come quickly 
—too quickly, perhaps. I waited for some 
minutes, giving him ample time to arrive, but 
still he did not make his appearance. I grew 
impatient, and decided to go to the corner of 
Wrang Street and wait for him. I passed ten 
minutes or so at this spot, but still there was no 
sign of Jack. What had become of him? Then 
that former unpleasant thought obtruded itself 
again. The X—— Bank stood in Z—— Street, 
and Jack had to pass it on his way down. The 
rain began to slacken, and accordingly I walked 
in that direction. What was my dismay, as I 
scrutinized the private entrance in the gloomy 
side street, to behold Jack standing there coolly 
lighting his pipe. He looked my way, and a 
moment afterwards drew back and disappeared 
into the shadow of the low portico. I saw 
nothing more of him. Had I crossed the road 
at once I might have prevented him from going 
inside, I thought. But I was too late now; it 
was done. 

After a quarter of an hour or so he emerged 
and stepped vigorously in the direction of 
Chinatown. 

For a moment I felt stunned. I was sure in 
my own mind that he had taken some of the 
bank’s money to gamble with. I did not know 
whether to overtake him while there was yet 
time and pray him to reconsider his ruinous 
action or not. He might, of course, have entered 
the bank on some innocent errand, but my heart 
misgave me. In the meantime I decided to 
watch his play and, in the event of his winning, 


protect him on his way home. I felt doubly 
anxious that he should win now, and equally 
so to be near him—yet with my presence 
unsuspected. I could not make myself known, 
for to be with Jack in Chinatown was to do the 
things that Jack did. I felt I could see him 
through without disclosing my identity. After- 
wards, how I wished I had disclosed myself! I 
was too clever. By my action, as will be seen, 
I nearly sent Jack out of the world. 

At last we turned down Wrang Street. The 
rainstorm had ceased. Once or twice Heldon 
turned, but he showed no sign of recognition, 
and I felt safe. We were now in Chinatown. 
Squalid and sordid enough by day, it had a 
certain Oriental glamour by night, the paper 
lanterns casting a fantastic glare over the busy 
doings of the streets—Chinatown was busy at 
all times—the alien throng in the tortuous 
streets and alleys making one feel a foreigner in 
one’s own country. To keep Jack in sight now 
meant some difficulty. It was strange, I 
thought, that he did not proceed direct to Ling 
Soo’s den. Once or twice he cast a furtive 
glance over his shoulder and his eyes for a moment 
seemed to rest on me. Yet he pressed on with- 
out giving any sign of recognition. 

Presently I lost sight of Heldon, and hurried 
to overtake him. In those tortuous passages, 
some of them underground, one easily becomes 
confused, and apt to take a turning that might 
lead one to untold horrors. Fortunately, after 
making two turnings haphazard, I caught sight 
of Jack again, and, after passing over: several 
successive , stepladders (most profusely did 
Chinatown breed precarious ladders and rickety 
verandas), I drew close to him. 

Hastening past innumerable bunk-rooms of 
opium smokers, we entered the Chinese theatre. 
Did Jack not ‘intend to gamble after all? I 
hoped so. But, no; we passed through the 
theatre, our entrance causing no comment 
whatsoever. Right across the stage he strode. 
I limped a distance behind. So long as visitors 
do not interpose themselves between the actors 
and the audience all is well. Suddenly I lost 
Jack. He must have vanished through one of 
the many entrances and exits at the back of the 
stage. I contented myself with the knowledge 
that I should no doubt find him eventually at 
Ling Soo’s den. 

I accordingly threaded my way to the gam- 
bling den. Its bizarre allurements could not be 
shown broadly to the passer-by, for many steps 
and turnings hid it from the streets above. 
You literally dived into it. It presented no 
difficulty, however, to the gambling fraternity 
of Frisco. There large and small sums nightly 
changed hands, and dark deeds were not infre- 
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quent in the unlighted alleys that led to and 
from the den. A Chinaman, silent as the 
Sphinx, cunning as the panther, grown desperate 
by lack of means with which to gamble, would 
often be encountered lying in wait in the corners 
of these subterranean passages for the unwary 
winner. This is the reason why the successful 
gambler, initiated into the ways of the mystic 
East, always leaves these dives with a companion 
or a well-paid mercenary. It is tempting 
Providence to depart alone. 

Presently I entered the brilliantly-lighted 
saloon, hazy with smoke. I glanced round. No 
Jack! I decided to wait. Around the card- 
tables sat the gamblers, stoically playing poker, 
euchre, and, of course, monte, all silent, all 
alert. Around the dice-tables sat glittering- 
eyed men playing chuck-a-luck and other despe- 
rate games of chance. Gentle music floated 
from a suspended gallery, interrupted frequently 
by the clink of glasses at the bar. 

I strolled over to the roulette-table. At the 
moment two Americans and three Chinamen 
were playing. Two of the Chinamen, compara- 
tively well-to-do to judge by the texture of their 
clothes, appeared to be losing heavily. The 
expression on their faces, however, betrayed no 
anxiety or worry whatsoever. The Chinaman 
is the coolest gambler in the world. 

Presently bankruptcy compelled one of the 
Celestials to retire. He left the table, only to 
return a little later clad in trousers of coarse 
dungaree ; his chest was bare. Very soon he 
had staked the money he had borrowed on his 
clothes, and very soon it was lost. He left the 
table with a patient smile, but without a word. 
Turning to watch him depart, I beheld Jack just 
entering. 

Heldon sauntered up to the roulette-table, 
and I sought shelter farther back in the motley 


throng. The crowd at the moment pressed- 


around the table, for the other Chinaman, who 
had been steadily losing, had just staked his last 
hundred dollars on the spin of a wheel. The 
wheel spun and came to rest; he had lost. 
With a passive, resigned smile he got up. Jack 
dropped into his chair quickly. I noticed that 
its late occupant stood behind it, looking very 
meek and mild. 

I watched Jack’s play with feverish anxiety 
—so much of his future, I thought, depended 
upon its success. That night Dame Fortune 
singled him out and caressed him with her golden 
fingers, though my spirits sank to zero when I 
noticed that his first stake totalled eighty dollars. 
The fact that he could put down such an amount 
to commence with confirmed my suspicions, 
He won, however, and soon a large pile of dollar 
bills lay at his elbow. These the Chinaman 


behind his chair noticed, as indeed did everyone 
else. I observed also, as Jack’s hand hovered 
over the wheel, that he had taken my advice as 
regards his valuable ring, for his fingers were 
bare of ornament. This meant wisdom, and I 
felt pleased that my words had still some 
influence with him. 

Presently I saw the Chinaman behind Heldon’s 
chair bend and whisper something into Jack’s ear. 
My friend appeared to listen and to acquiesce. 
A moment later Jack picked up another large 
winning. I supposed the Celestial’s whispers 
had something to do with the play. Another 
remark in covert tones from the Chinaman 
followed, and Jack’s eyes wandered aimlessly 
around the crowd at the table. For a second 
his eyes fixed themselves upon me—at least, I 
thought so—and I saw him give a decided start. 
Was I discovered ? I turned away my face and 
edged myself out of the crowd. Somehow I felt 
full of guilt and self-reproach. It was not play- 
ing the game to follow a chum about, and yet-—— 

I determined to wait for Jack outside. With 
that large sum of money upon him he needed 
all the protection I could give to bring him 
safely out of that vile den. 

How long I remained outside the door I have 
but a faint recollection, but it must have been 
two or three hours. 

Finally, thinking it was time Heldon made 
his appearance if he intended to go to business 
in the morning, I stepped inside to see how he 
was faring. Alas! he was not at the table! I 
glanced anxiously around the room, hoping to 
see him somewhere among that array of Eastern 
faces, but there was no sign of him. How had 
he departed ? 

Soon, however, I learned there were three 
entrances from the outer world to that particular 
room. All Chinatown was a mass of exits and 
entrances, and down its innumerable passages, 
leading to and from all kinds of dens, the human 
jetsam could scurry away like rats down a sewer 
at the least sign of danger. Jack had evidently . 
gone. I felt nonplussed and depressed. My 
thoughts presently dwelt on the bland China- 
man. I asked the croupier if he knew the 
Chinaman who stood behind the chair of my 
successful friend. 

No; he had never seen him before. For a 
dollar, however, he recollected he had seen him 
somewhere ; he could not say where or when. 
Another five dollars somehow awakened his 
latent memory to the fact that the man’s name 
was Wa Sing, but it took another ten dollars 
before he could recollect the name and number 
of the street in which this bland and inoffensive 
Chinaman lived. 

A few moments of conversation followed, and 
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he let his almond eyes dwell pensively upon me. 
What interest can anyone have in a successful 
“ friend ” in a gambling den—except one? The 
Celestial asked himself the question and answered 
it in his own Chinee way. By an evil, significant 
grin he conveyed to me the fact that he took me 
for ‘‘ one of ’em”’ ; one who would like to get a 
picking off my friend. How knowingly he smiled 
when I uttered the word “ friend”! 

“You no pullee fliend flom Wa Sing,” he told 
me. “He takee all. Then to-mollow nightee 


home,” I said to myself. ‘I should like to 
know all is well with Jack.” Of course I could 
take no cab or carriage, because the streets of 
Chinatown were too narrow to admit of any 
such conveyances. 

Wa Loo Street, I knew, straggled its short 
but tortuous length somewhere towards the 
harbour. It was of evil repute, like so many 
thoroughfares in Chinatown. By dint of much 
groping down gloomy alleys and the stealthy 
turning of countless corners I found the street. 


“My friend appeared to listen and to acquiesce.” 


or nightee aftel it all comee back to me again. 
See, Melican man?” And he smiled his wicked 
smile, while his eyes glittered with avarice. 

“How long has he been gone ?” I asked, as I 
turned to depart. 

“He gonee two hours—more—can’t tellee. 
He win heapee dollars. You goee? Good 
luck !” 

I felt a bit sick and tired ; but the cool air in 
the streets above somewhat revived me. The 
croupier had said Wa Loo Street. “I may as 
well take a turn down there before I make for 


It distinguished itself by hanging out a few paper 
lanterns by way of illumination. 

I tried to find Wa Sing’s house ; I tried to make 
out something from the perpendicular sign- 
boards, but everything was covered with the 
mantle of darkness. 

Near the top of the street, under the light of a 
lantern, I observed a Chinese clerk armed with 
a long pointed stick, dipped in ink, soberly 
making dubious-looking hieroglyphics in columns 
—no doubt advertising the wares of his master. 
Did he know where Wa Sing lived? I asked. 
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No ; he had never heard of him, His English 
was vague, and even the almighty dollar was 
impotent to produce information. 

Had Ling Soo duped me? I wondered. 
Hardly. I was anxious to find the house and 
inquire if Jack was all right, and I walked along 
not knowing exactly what to do next. 

I was thinking hard when I was suddenly 
startled by hearing a door slam violently. A 
paper lantern hanging close by sent a soft glow 
of light down some dangerous-looking ladders 
to a narrow passage beneath the street, and I 
glanced down. Just as I did so a man, half- 
dressed, came tearing up the bottom ladder. 
What could be the matter ? I felt no particular 
curiosity, however, until I saw a door fly open 
and two Chinamen, raging furiously, rush madly 
out, knife in hand! My breath came a little 
shorter. They sprang up the ladders with 
marvellous dexterity, gaining quickly on the 
pursued. I drew my revolver, but, not knowing 
who was the culprit, I stayed my hand. Never- 
theless, I did not mean to be an eye-witness to 
murder. 

Up the stairs sprang the flying figure, but his 
pursuers were almost on him. Only a bend in 
the stairs had saved him from one mad thrust 
already. 

What could I do? Must I shoot to maim ? 
To fire a revolver in such a deceptive light was 
highly dangerous. I did the only thing left for 
me: I leaned well over the fence that guarded 
the passer-by from the depths below the street 
and shouted, “Hurry up! I'll keep them 
back!” 

The pursued glanced up and saw me. It was 
Jack! And what a face he had turned up— 
pale, haggard, well-nigh distraught ! 

For a moment I felt paralyzed. I saw he had 
no room to fight. Had he shoes upon his feet 
he might have given a good account of himself, 
but bare feet will not make much impression 
upon a Chinaman. What could he do? He 
did what I thought he had sense enough not to 
do. He turned and faced his pursuers, who 
were then but a few steps below him. 

Why had Jack turned ? T asked myself. Had 
he not recognized me? Then I thought of my 
disguise. 

“ Jack!” I yelled. “It is me—Nick !” 

He heard. Up the stairs he bolted again, 
only a step or two, now, in front of his pursuers. 
After him flew the two Chinamen. One, the 
first, was just about to make a final spring and 
thrust when he encountered the full force of the 
butt-end of my revolver. 1 had sprung forward 
and, with a full-arm swing, planted a blow on 
that bland face which would remove all traces 
of blandness for many a long day. He reeled, 


and in reeling he half-clutched, half-fell upon his 
companion behind, and bore him headlong down 
the steps. 

“ Jack! Quick—before his friends gather 
round!” I cried. ‘‘ It won’t do for us to be seen 
here in such a brawl. Take this coat and run 
with me.” My rainproof disguise saved Heldon’s 
half-dressed condition from observation, and we 
rushed through the narrow streets until we 
regained the familiar thoroughfares of civiliza- 
tion, where we took a cab to our lodgings. 

We were silent—very silent. Half-way home 
I quietly asked Jack about his winnings. 

“All gone!” he answered, dejectedly. He 
looked quite limp. My spirits sank, for it seemed 
to me that Jack’s future was ruined. 

I said no more until we were comfortably 
settled in our own sitting-room. Jack sat in a 
wicker arm-chair, one leg over the arm and a 
cigar in his mouth. It was still dark: We had 
eaten our very late supper—or should I say very 
early breakfast ?—almost in silence. 

“‘T should like to hear your account of last 
night, Jack,” I said, quietly. That he had gone 
through some extraordinary experience I felt 
sure ; his face, when I rescued him from those 
two murderous Chinamen, told me as much. 
Heldon remained silent for some time—review- 
ing the incidents, I thought. 

Presently, without any preliminaries, he 
commenced :— 

“T don’t know how you got there, Nick ; but 
I'll tell you how J got there after leaving the 
gambling den.” 

“No; let me have the story from the begin- 
ning,” I interrupted. 

‘All right,” returned Jack, and after settling 
himself in his chair he told me the following 
story :— é 


I took a car to our bank corner. In the car I 
reflected a bit. I had your ten dollars, but the 
craving for a game of chance weighed upon me. 
It is over now, for good, and I shall never let it 
master me again. “Ten dollars won’t go very 
far at Ling Soo’s,” I thought; “I might lose 
that in the first throw.” I decided to get some 
more money. 

You know our bank is at the corner of a small 
street ? Well, at the other end is a little estab- 
lishment where I intended to call to do some 
business. I had full faith in my disguise, so it 
did not matter. 

When I had got through with the greasy- 
looking Jew at the store—by Jove! can’t some 
of them haggle 2--I stepped into the street. 
You remember it fairly poured down during part 
of the evening, and I ran for shelter to our bank 
portico—the private one 
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“'T sprang forward and, with a full-arm swing, planted « blow on that bland face.” 


A TRIP TO 


After waiting there awhile for the rain to clear 
up I noticed a queer-looking individual arrive 
and limp about on the other side of the street. 
He seemed to be watching me. Not wishing to 
be followed on that particular night, I crept into 
the deep shadow against the bank door. I 
could just see him limping up and down on the 
opposite side-walk ; but he, owing to the shadow, 
could not see me. Somehow his figure seemed 
familiar to me, yet I could not place him exactly. 
I had met a man very much like him in Ling 
Soo’s gambling den, a fellow who had a sinister 
reputation. The unknown seemed very much 
interested in that bank portico, and I felt that 
he was waiting for me. I reckoned he had seen 
me come from the Jew’s store and guessed I had 
some money on me. 

At last, thinking I had sheltered long enough, 
I stepped out. The stranger still stood there, 
but I counted on giving him the slip, if he per- 
sisted in following me, in Chinatown. Once or 
twice in Wrang Street I stole a glance over my 
shoulder to see if he was still after me. Yes; 
there he was, sure enough, hurrying along behind 
me with a curious sort of limp. 

To dodge him I rambled about the town. I 
thought I had shaken him off in the Chinese 
temple ; but it was not until I arrived in the, 
theatre that I managed to drop him. I rambled 
about a little longer, to make sure, and then I 
bent my steps towards Ling Soo’s den. 

From the start I won, and won heavily. After 
a while a Chinaman behind me—whom I know 
now, unless it be an alias, as Wa Sing—whispered 
that my winnings were high, and added, signifi- 
cantly and paternally, that a lot of evil-disposed 
persons were throwing covetous eyes upon my 
pile. The force of his remarks brought me to 
regard my surroundings. I glanced about me. 

Great Scot! There in the crowd stood my 
indefatigable follower! He had_ evidently 
marked me down as his own. I turned from 
him, but his presence impressed me greatly. I 
thought of his career, as told to me in that same 
room. Theft, I was told, was not the least of his 
many crimes. I pretended to be quite cool, how- 
ever, and continued to play. I won and won; I 
could do no wrong, it seemed. First I tried the 
white and then the red, and, as a final, the 
crown. 

At last I picked up my winnings and prepared 
to depart homewards, when Wa Sing smilingly 
suggested the hospitality of his house, urging the 
lateness of the hour and the devilry, avarice, and 
small regard for life held by many of the crowd 
surrounding us. Somehow I felt loath.to go with 
him. He looked honest, and, as I knew, there 
were many honest and upright Chinamen in 
Chinatown ; indeed, several of the best names 
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on our books at the bank belong to inhabitants 
of Chinatown. Had‘I met him anywhere else 
but in a gambling den I should have entertained 
no qualms of fear. 

I looked around and saw the evil-visaged 
crowd gazing upon me. I knew my follower, 
the man who had so persistently shadowed me 
that evening, must be somewhere about. At 
the moment I could not see him; nevertheless 
I felt he would not permit me to escape his 
vigilance. This thought more than half decided 
me to trust for once to a Chinaman’s protection, 
for the astuteness of a Chinaman will often be 


. Sufficient protection where physical strength 


‘would be useless. I also reviewed the fact—a 
most important one—that a brawl in a low street 
in Chinatown leading from a gambling den 
would speedily settle my account with the bank. 
Better to go home in daylight, I decided. I had 
a private word with Ling Soo. He praised Wa 
Sing as a wealthy man—perhaps he was, for a 
Chinaman. A man with plenty of money is 
not likely to rob another, I thought; never- 
theless, it was with some misgiving that I decided 
to accept his invitation. 

Wa Sing proved a mast affable companion as 
we ascended and descended countless ladders 
on the way to his house. Many queer customers 
eyed us as we passed along amid the hetero- 
geneous surroundings of Chinatown, but none 
molested us. 

Finally we entered Wa Loo Street. Descend- 
ing some steps, we arrived at an obscure door 
on the ground floor, two storeys below the level 
of the street. Opening the door, we ascended 
some Stairs inside a sort of narrow hall. Half- 
way up the stairs we turned into a room on the 
left, the door of which opened directly on to the 
stairs, there being no landing. 

Wa Sing flooded the room with light, and soon 
set me down to a sumptuous American supper. 
He tried his best to press wine upon me, but I 
do not drink wine. Lucky for me I do not! 
Nick, old fellow, if I had drunk that wine I 
shouid not be here now. The waters of the har- 
bour would have by this time closed over my 
body for ever. He took no wine himself—few 
Chinamen do. 

Feeling tired, I desired Wa Sing to give me a 
bed. He conducted me to a small bedroom, 
richly furnished, on the floor above, which, with 
Many extravagant expressions of welcome, he 
placed at my disposal. He .eft smiling a kind 
Celestial smile—the villain ! 

I was disarmed. If Wa Sing was not an 
honest man, why had he not struck me down in 
the obscurity of the narrow hall ? No; Wa Sing 
meant me no harm, I argued. 1 must apviogize 
to him in the morning for my unjust suspicions. 
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Now you know, Nick, that it is my invariable 
habit to wash immediately before getting into 
bed. On this occasion I stripped to the waist and 
started to wash. Whilst washing my hands the 
soap suddenly slipped from my fingers and darted 
underneath the bed. Taking the candle, I went 
down on my knees to grope for it. The bed 
being somewhat low and hung with flimsy 
valances, I placed the candle at a safe distance 
from the side. Then I stretched my arm under 
the bed and received the shock of my life, for 
my hand came into contact with a cold, clammy 


* Between my half-closed eyelids I saw the door of my room pushed gently open.” 


face! So cold, indeed, was it that instinctively 
I knew it to be that of a dead man. I lifted the 
valance. Too true! A Chinaman, richly 
dressed, reclined on his side, with his sad, lustre- 
less eyes gazing steadily, yet lifelessly, into mine ! 
I shuddered, and looked about for signs of blood. 
There were none. Was it robbery? I plucked 
up my courage and felt his pockets. The poor 
old fellow had no article of value or money 
upon him ! 

I sat on the bed and pondered over these 
things. That the man’s life had been taken for 
gain seemed clear ; and no doubt Wa Sing knew 
the murderer, or was himself the murderer. I 
learnt a lesson at that moment. “ This comes 
of gambling!” I told myself, bitterly. 

I thought of my own life and the tempting 
sum I held. Was it worth it? I felt I could 
part thankfully with the whole lot just to be 
safe in our room here. 

There and then, in that house of death, I 


vowed most solemnly that if my life was spared 
I would play no more. 

What was I todo? If I raised an alarm my 
life might—I say might—be saved in that way ; 
but at what a cost to my future prospects ! 
Nothing but abject ruin seemed to lie in the idea 
of giving an alarm. But could I give an alarm ? 
The room contained no windows and no chimney. 
The neighbourhood, too, might, to judge by its 
reputation, be rather callous with respect to 
such outcries. 

After some moments of deep and anxious 
thought, I decided 
that the better plan 
would be to try to 
circumvent Wa 
Sing by strategy. 
If I went down the 
stairs at that 
moment he would 
no doubt spring 
out of the door 
half-way down, and 
with a companion 
—whom I could 
hear he now had 
with him—do me to 
death. No; when 
he made prepara- 
tions to smother me 
—this was appa- 
rently his method 
—I could suddenly 
leap upon him 
without warning 
and do my best. I 
could choke him 
quietly, I thought, 
for I am very strong, while Wa Sing is thin 
and weak. When I had him silent—I hoped 
it would not be necessary to squeeze the life 
out of him, vile as I now knew him to be—I 
would escape from the house quickly. Such 
was my plan. To ward off suspicion, in further- 
ance of my plan I threw off my boots and got 
into bed. Here I feigned sleep and awaited 
events. 

Possibly an hour had elapsed before, between 
my half-closed eyelids, I saw the door of my 
room pushed gently open, and the crafty, 
expectant face of Wa Sing thrust forward. 

All being still as death, he glided stealthily 
in, and I saw to my horror that he carried a 
long, tapering knife. This he hugged to his 
breast, his hand on the haft, ready to strike at 
a moment’s notice. His other claw-like hand 
held a small light, similar in some respects to a 
night-light. I had placed the glass water-bottle 
on a chair beside the bed as a possible weapon, 
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and as I saw him approach I felt like springing 
upon him and striking him down. But the 
reasons I have already given, coupled with the 
fact that he evidently did his victims to death 


“* All being still as death, he glided stealthily in.” 


in some bloodless way, decided me to hold myself 
in hand and wait. Indeed, I felt strongly that 
my ultimate safety lay in remaining perfectly 
quiet, so I shut my eyes fast and feigned slumber 
as best I could. 


Wa Sing came on in deathly silence. A board 
Vol, xxx.—12. 


creaked, and he stopped. Slowly he recovered 
confidence and came near, and I could feel him 
bending over me. It was hard, I assure you, to 
control my tingling nerves, for at that precise 
moment he held me fully in his power. 
For some time he listened to my breathing, 
as if only half convinced of its regularity. 
Presently, however, he nodded, as much 
as to say: “Yes, he is asleep; all is in 
order.” 

Wa Sing then searched the pockets of my 
coat. I remained perfectly passive, for my 
life depended upon -remaining still and 
“asleep.” I felt him take all my money. 
Then he moved away and I ventured to peer 
through my eyelids at him. He was looking 
round the room, apparently in search of my 
nether garments. Not seeing them, how- 
ever, he concluded—and rightly—that I had 
gone to sleep with them on me. There was 
no need to search them and thus risk an 
awakening; an hour hence I should be 
beyond all waking, so it did not matter. I 
presumed he took the money first, so that 
his accomplice below would be satisfied and 
paid for his share in the disposal of my 
body. A moment later, with a smile on his 
face, Wa Sing stole from the room. What 
a relief ! 

I now: waited desperately for the final 
move in this terrible game. What form 
would it take? 

In a few minutes Wa Sing returned, carry- 
ing a small charcoal stove. This was his 
method, then! This explained the bloodless 
murder of the poor Chinaman beneath the 
bed. 

Standing the stove a few feet within the 
room, he turned on the deadly fumes. An 
evil, satisfied grin spread over his face as he 
stealthily withdrew. 

Soon I commenced to feel the effect of 
the fumes. My breathing became laboured, 
but I meant to remain still and bear with it 
as long as possible. No doubt Wa Sing and 
his accomplice would be listening anxiously 
for any sign of disturbance. Soon, however, 
I could stand it no longer. Fresh air 
became scarce, and my senses less keen. I 
rose to leave the bed, with a view to turning 
off the fumes, when I heard, or fancied I 
heard, a board creak on the landing out- 
side. I lay still, struggling desperately to 
endure a little longer. Then I detected the 
sound of a footstep on the stair, gradually 
dying away. 

With my strength fast ebbing, I jumped up. 
My senses were no doubt leaving me, for I still 
possess a dim recollection of strolling in a noisome 
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cave. Remembrance recovered its balance again, 
however, and I struggled towards the stove. 
Twice or thrice whilst traversing that short 
distance my mind became obscured, but at last 
I found myself near that deadly stove, and with 
feverish eagerness turned out the death-dealing 
fumes. Then I bent my body gently to the 
floor and breathed what air penetrated into the 
room frcm beneath the door. How sweet it 
was! I dared not open the door for fear.the 
fumes would penetrate down the stairs and thus 
betray me. 

Presently I commenced to revive. Recalling 
the fact that fresh water holds the property of 
purifying air, I gently crept across the room and, 
getting the sponge from the washstand, I 
saturated it with water and held it to my 
nostrils. 

Recrossing the room, I took up my previous 
position, full length on the floor at the door. 
With the timely aid of the sponge and the little 
air that came from beneath the door, I began to 
recover my vigour. Although the room con- 
tained deadly charcoal fumes almost to excess, 
I breathed fresh air. 

Possibly half an hour passed before I deemed 
it time to essay my escape. What was my 
dismay, when about to make the attempt, to 
hear footsteps immediately outside the door ! 
Had the villains heard me? I nerved myself. 
“ Now for it!” I breathed to myself. Backing 
quietly away from the door, I rose, clutched the 
water-bottle, and stood ready to strike the first 
blow. How my muscles hardened ! 

But the door did not open. I knew it was 
unlocked ; Wa Sing had no doubt thought that 
the noise of locking it might have awakened me. 
Hearing a queer, snuffing sound at the bottom 
of the door, I placed my ear to the floor near 
the spot. Sniff! sniff! sniff! came the sound, 
accompanied by a few covert words in Chinese. 
Somebody was reconnoitring. The figure then 
rose, to judge by the sound of movement, and 
retired some steps. A whispered conversation 
in Chinese ensued, followed by a grunt of satis- 
faction. 

Were they about to come in? I was ready 
for them, if so, but they went downstairs 
again, this time not in any way concealing the 
sound of their footsteps or their voices. 

Hearing nothing for some time, I opened the 
door very gently. Intensely dark, dismal, and 
silent the house appeared to be, though once I 
thought I heard the rattle of a tea-cup, Forward 
I crept, with infinite caution. As I drew near 
to the head of the stairs a sound of laughter 
broke the stillness of the night. It emanated 
from the room half-way up the stairs—the room 
in which I had supped with the arch-scoundrel 


Wa Sing. How many men were in it? Only 
two, to judge by the laughter. 

Amidst the laughter I detected sounds of 
someone trying to count. They were counting 
my winnings! Now, I thought, is the moment 
to escape, whilst they are so busily engaged in 
such a pleasant task. 

Groping for the banister, my foot struck some 
spherical objects! My heart jumped to my 
throat. The objects rolled; then—tap! tap! 
tap! they descended from step to step down the 
stairs ! : 

The laughter and counting ceased simul- 
taneously. The sound of the falling objects 
told me at once that they were fairly large india- 
rubber balls. This was evidently Wa Sing’s 
ingenious method of alarm for catching his 
victim in case the latter awakened and endea- 
voured to escape his murderovs clutches. 

There was not a moment to lose ; like a flash 
the thought was borne in upon me that time did 
not permit of my descending the stairs. They 
would fly out of the door half-way down the 
stairs with their knives ready, anxious to con- 
ceal their previous deed and to defend to the last 
their ill-gotten gains. To go back to the room 
meant a struggle in the dark, with death for me 
in its wake; or, in any case, future ruin. A 
Heaven-sent beam of inspiration flashed upon 
me, and I jumped astride the banister-rail and 
shot down to the bottom. 

Hardly had I flashed past the door towards 
safety when out the villains flew. They gave no 
glance downwards, for the manner of my descent 
at the moment was beyond their intellects. 
They doubtless expected to encounter me upon 
the stairs. Seeing them empty, they arrived 
at once at the conclusion that I had flown back 
to the room. I saw by the light shed through 
the open door upon the stairs that they had 
turned on the top landing with the intention of 
bursting into what was to have been my death- 
chamber. . 

In the meantime, by the same light—though 
greatly subdued by distance—I groped feverishly 
for the door. My life depended on a few seconds. 
I could hardly defend myself in that extremely 
narrow hall in the certain event of their return. 
I recollected that Wa Sing and I entered by a 
door at the foot of the stairs; but I had taken 
no notice as to how he had fastened it. In a 
paroxysm of anxiety my hands traversed the 
door. Just as I heard the sound of madly- 
running footsteps at the top of the stairs I found 
the little obscure latch. It was stiff, or perhaps 
I was not used to it, and they were almost upon 
me before I got the door open. Down they came! 
I shot out and banged the door in their faces, 
thus giving myself a second or two’s start. Up 
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A sketch of the house occupied by Wa Sing. 
the ladders I rushed. A voice rapped out in the 
stillness of the outside night. I glanced up, and 
saw a figure. 

It was my follower! I was lost; death 
waited for me both ways. I made up my mind 
to fight to the last. Turning to take my lower 
assailants first, 1 was just bracing myself for the 
first blow, when I heard my name called. 

I got up to the top just in time. The figure, of 
course, was yours, Nick. You know the rest, old 
fellow. 


“Except one thing, Jack,” I putin. “ I don’t 
know for certain how you obtained that 
large amount of money. I have an idea, 
but I hate to name it.” 

“ At the gambling-table, of course ; you 
saw it.” 5 

“Yes, yes; I don’t mean that. How 
did you obtain it in the first instance? 1 
saw you start play with eighty dollars.” 

“Why, I pawned my ring at the Jew’s. 
How else, you goose ? ” 

“ Say no more, Jack,” I cried. ‘‘ There’s 
my hand.” 

He took it wonderingly. 

A severe cold—due to my night’s tramp 
in the wet, no doubt—kept me in bed for 
a day or two following that night of inci- 
dent. On rising, however, I decided 
to go to the house of Wa Sing, with a 
vague idea of doing something in the 
matter. I went. I found, as Jack told 
me in the morning, that that noisome bird 
of prey had flown; and who can find a 


A sectional plan of Wa 


Chinaman in Chinatown except a Chinaman ? 
I saw the steps, still blood-stained, where I 
had hit the ruffan, and found three broken 
teeth, but their owner, no doubt, was safe and 
fast in hiding. 

Neither Jack nor I, for very obvious reasons, 
could move openly in the matter, so we were 
perforce obliged, though very reluctantly, to 
let it drop. The dead Chinaman beneath the 
bed only added one more to the scores of China- 
town’s mysterious disappearances. 

I was going to add that I heard no more of 
Wa Sing; but I did hear something, though 
whether it was true or not I cannot say, for my 
informant—Ling Soo himself—was not to be 
entirely relied upon. I went to show a friend 
around the legitimate sights of Chinatown one 
evening, and stepped into Ling Soo’s establish- 
ment, where I had a word or two with him on 
the subject of Wa Sing. 

He told me that Wa Sing had been, a few 
months previously, found dying from knife- 
wounds in a boat in the harbour of San Fran- 
cisco, whilst floating near the craft was the body 
of his friend, Na Loo. Several hundred dollars, 
it was whispered, were discovered by the “ iucky 
finder ” (Ling Soo’s own words) upon Wa Sing. 
No other information could I get. 

Were they Jack’s winnings? Did Wa Sing 
and his friend quarrel in the boat over the 
division, and fight to the death? These are 
theories Jack and I have often debated, but to 
which no answer can ever be made. 

T have only to add that Jack loyally kept his 
vow, and that the gambling-tables knew him 
no more. 


ing’s house, showing the door on the stairs 
where the Chinamen lay in wait for Mr. Heldon. 
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Two Years in the 
Kulu Valley. 


BY E. A. JOSEPH, I.C.S. 


A pleasant and chatty article, describing the quaint manners and customs of the little - known 
Kulu Valley, away up among the Himalayas. 


Sal F all the posts that can fall to the lot 


Ke SY of a young civilian in India, there is 
WA) surely none more enviable than that 
Reo of the Assistant Commissionership 


of Kulu. The Kulu subdivision is 
a huge outlying part of the Kangra district, 
which became so well known in 1905 on account 
of the terrible earthquake which devastated 
the country and wrecked the headquarters at 
Dharmsala. It consists of four main parts: 
the Kulu valley proper, which is the early home 
of the Beas and its tributary streams; outer 
Saraj, which drains down into the Sutlej; the 
Buddhist tract Lahoul, lying across the middle 
ramp of the Himalayas, bidding defiance to the 
monsoon clouds ; and, lastly, and most inacces- 
sible, the mountain highlands of Spiti. Kulu 
is a hundred and fifty miles from the railhead 
and eight or ten marches from Dharmsala, and 
the officer in charge is given large powers of 
administration. The people are well-to-do and 
crime is very light, so that he has but little work 
to do and plenty of leisure. I found that I had 
not more than two or three hours of office work a 
day as a rule, and one’s leisure c4nnot be spent 
better than in touring among the hamlets and 
visiting the homesteads of the people. What 
more congenial task can the young Englishman 
find than roaming, gun in hand, up the mountain- 
side, clothed with magnificent forests of cedar, 
pine, and fir; or tracing the streams up the 
valley to their source, where they gush from the 
perennial glaciers; or climbing among the 
unmelting snow-peaks ? It is like an everlasting 
holiday in Switzerland, with shooting instead of 
ski-ing. And he can suit his wanderings to the 
season, for if there are peaks over twenty 
thousand feet high there are also valleys of about 
three thousand feet deep; and there are medi- 
cinal hot springs—some of them at boiling point, 
where the pilgrims cook their rice—in which 


to plunge if the cold of the mountains has: found 
a weak spot in his armour. 

There is no more beautiful country in the world 
than Kulu, and no clearer air for photography. 
Like several generations of my predecessors, I 
was an enthusiastic photographer, and I think 
the people had come to believe that photography 
was the chief duty that the Government imposed 
on its officers in Kulu. We had trained one of the 
orderlies—who, like their master, had scant 
official duties—to wash plates and prints; I 
never met a better hand at it; but I hear that 
since those days he has been converted to 
pisciculture, and is now a conservator of. the 
English trout with which the rivers have been 
stocked. Good little Morlu, he was a sad loss 
to photography ! 

Besides the Assistant Commissioner there is 
the Conservator of Forests, a most important 
personage, who really has a full day’s work ; 
though his, too, is of that pleasant kind that takes 
him always on tour, camping among the forests. 
The finest trees are the cedars, and they are most 
valuable to the Government. I remember 
measuring a broken giant in whose hollow bole 
a flock of sheep could take refuge. At a man’s 
height from the ground its circumference was 
thirty-six feet eight inches. How angry I felt 
one day when the commercially and righteously- 
minded conservator told me of the number of 
broad-gauge sleepers he calculated to extract 
from a forest monster whose death-warrant he 
had signed. Then the three-needled and five- 
needled pines are most valuable timber, and the 
two species of fir are not to be despised. The 
English oak does not grow there, but the ilex-oak 
and three or four other varieties do, one more like 
holly in its leaf than the true holly, which is also 
found. The Spanish chestnut has been accli- 
matized, but horse-chestnuts are indigenous 
and so is a splendid elm. In the spring the 
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valleys are pink with the 
apricot blossom, and al- 
most every tree of them 
bears its bunch of mistle- 
toe. There is a most ela- 
borate and minute record 
of forest rights, which 
shows what forests are 
absolutely reserved, which 
partly, and which wholly 
open ; what trees may be 
felled without permission, 
and where; what rights 
this man has in pasturage, 


The Manalsa Kbud in winter 
From a Photograph. 


that man in fallen dead 
wood, that man in grass 
or moss or other pro- 
ducts. The officer who 
prepared this record had 
a soul for beauty, for 
which all future genera- 
tions should bless him, for 
he “ protected ” the value- 
less alder which grows in 


the beds of the streams 


A scene in the mountains—Wonderful flowers grow ia 
From a) profusion on the slopes. [PAotograph. . 


and, to preserve the beauty of the valleys, 
placed restrictions on its felling. 

One of these alders was in part respon- 
sible for a terrible accident when I was 
there. I was in camp one night up the 
valley at Manali while a terrific thunder- 
storm was raging. In the morning a man 
came to tell me that three persons had been 
struck by lightning some few miles higher 
up. I went off at once to see what help 
I could render. I found that two men and 
a boy had taken refuge from the storm in a 


(Photograph. 


Nagar Castle, the Commissioner's headquarters. 
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alder. The lightning had struck the tree 
and run up the shoot into the small.chamber. 
One man was dead. I had never seen a man 
struck before, and as a boy had been told 
that when touched they fell to powder, so 
I touched him curiously. The boy had two 
bits of flesh, about the size of half-crowns, 
taken off his knee and shoulder. The 
other man was in a terrible condition. All 
the skin had been burned off his legs, 
arms, and back, and partly from his chest. 
I cleaned his wounds and applied some oil 
and cottonwool, for which I sent, and I 
tried to persuade his friends to take him to 
the hospital, but they were Lahoulis and 
bound for the high hills; if they took him 
down the valley, they said, they would all 
die of fever, but they did not see the danger 
of carrying him on over the passes. Next 
day I found him weaker and in worse pain. 


Near the source of the Beas. 
From a Photograph. 


tiny watermili in the river 
—there was no room for 
more than three. By the 
shoot where the water 
poured back into the 
stream stood a blackened 


A typical Kulu homestead. 
From a Photograph. 


So I took the law into my 
own hands and forced two 
of his companions to return 
with him to the hospital. 
There, a month later, I 
was glad to find him strong 
and well, for I was afraid 
he would not live. 

The flowers are one of 
the wonders of Kulu. On 
some of the “alps” I have 
seen them so thick that one 
could not drive one’s tent- 


From a) A quiet backwater on the Beas River. [Pioograp peg in without disturbing 


them —anemones, 
columbines, fritil- 
laries, geums, 
potentillas, iris, 
gentians, and a 
host more. 

Two things are 
very noticeable in 


Nature’s colour . 


scheme in Kulu. 
Firstly, there are 
distinct colour 
belts ; at a certain 
elevation the pre- 
dominant colour 
among the differ- 
ent flowers is 
purple, at another 
it will be yellow, 
at another white. 
This is not only a 
matter of eleva- 
tion but also of 
aspect. I remem- 
ber at the top of 
a steep pass, where 
the watershed 
dividing the two 
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A temple in a cedar grove. 
From a Photograph, 


The hill man, and for the 
matter of that the hill 
woman, is intensely fond of 
flowers. All, they say, were 
created for the enjoyment of 
man, except two, which God 
made for his own delight. 
These two are the narcissus 
bazetta and the primula 
rosea—a wise discrimination 
on the Almighty’s part. Not 
that the Kulu man has any 
hesitation inconverting them 
to his own use, for there is no 
flower they are fonder of 
wearing than the narcissus. 
This plant is found from the 
Himalayas to the Pyrenees, 
and is the prototype of all 


slopes is almost as sharp as the roof of a house, 
finding a carpet of white and blue anemones on 
the one side and of yellow anemones on the 


other. Not a single flower strayed into its 


cousins’ demesne. 
The other circum- 
stance to note is 
the increased in- 
tensity of colour 
in the same flower 
at higher eleva- 
tions. There is a 
little common 
gentian found on 
every hillside,from 
the top to the val- 
ley below. In the 
valleys it is pale 
blue,but the colour 
gets deeper and 
deeper as the 
mountains are 
scaled. This is 
not an invariable 
tule, however, for 
the deep red rho- 
dodendrons grow 
lowest down, and 


the palest pink— 


highest up near 
the sopsioe 


Another view of the Beas. 
From a Photograph. 


A Kulu elm. 
From a Photograph. 


the varieties of narcissus 
now grown. How easily it 
is “‘ varied ”’ is shown by the 
fact that in Kulu and in 
England, where I have 
grown it, it never produces 
more than two blooms on a 
stalk ; but I have grown it 
also in the plains of India, 
and there, when acclima- 
tized, it gives clusters up to 
ten blossoms on the stalk. 
We were camping one 
night close below the snows, 
on our way to Malana, of 
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“The man whe came nearest to seeing the ghost found it 
was only a stove glowing red-hot in the dark.” 


which more anon, when we saw a great rosy 
patch of colour. It could not be rhododendron ; 
it was too vivid for the blush of the sunset on 
the snow. So we set out to explore, and came 
upon a great field of primula rosea, more than 
an acre in extent. Among all the flower wealth 
of Kulu that first view of the primula lives in my 
memory. What would the nursery gardener have given 
for those plants ! 

Next morning we crossed the pass and went down 
the steep hillside to Malana. The village lies in a 
narrow gorge difficult of access. The villagers talk a 
dialect that no one else in the country can under- 
stand, although they themselves can speak the common 
hill patois as well. Certain affinities with the speech 
of Kanawar, a distant part of the Himalayas, suggest 
that the inhabitants emigrated from there, but so com- 
plete is their isolation that their speech is entirely local- 
ized. They used to trade upon the difficulties of 
approach, and at one time got “ windy-heady ” and 
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The castle from the garden. 
From a Photograph. 


refused to pay the 
land revenue, At that 
time the present Lieu- 
tenant - Governor of 
the Punjab was Assist- 
ant Commissioner in 
Kulu. He cut a pass- 
able road into the 
valley from each side, 
one side being made 
by the unsuspecting 
men of Malana them- 


In the valley of the Parbati, 
From a Photograph. 


errors, but the man who 
came nearest to eeing 
the ghost found it was 
only a stove glowing 
red-hot in the dark. The 
house is perched on a 
hill-side and is a con- 
stant anxiety to the 
unfortunate engineers, 
who always tried to 
persuade me that it 
would be much _ better 


selves. Suddenly, one pulled down. They 
morning they were could never understand 
staggered to see a why I preferred thecom- 
mountain battery cates, pa ae 
from Simla exercising old castle, with its 
on the hills. A fee Tbe :vaher ‘of the Bess: rma Neer Castie. massive bonded walls 
sheep were captured and outside gallery- 


and forfeited, and the Malana men have never 
given any trouble since. But they preserve their 
isolation and wisely eschew our courts. All 
their cases are settled before a bench of the 
temple priests, with two or three co-opted mem- 
bers. They have a curious nomenclature in this 
valley, too, for there.are only seven names, one 
made from each day of the week, according to 
a man’s birthday (I forget how the girls are 
named). The call of “ Friday ” brings a dozen 
men running up, but the explanation, “I want 
Tuesday’s Friday,” at once enlightens them, 
or at least reduces the ambiguity ! 

The Assistant Commissioner lives in Nagar 
Castle, formerly the home of an old hill-chief. 
It is said to be haunted by the ghost of an unfaith- 
ful Rani who was hurled down the hillside for her 


verandas, to the snuggest Public Works bungalow 
they could possibly build me. What a view 
there was from these verandas down across the 
fertile valley of the Beas, green with the young 
rice, or up to the majestic snow-peak, the Gephan- 
La. At the back of the castle, in the courtyard 
where the offices and servants’ quarters are, is a 
small shrine, to which the priest of a neighbouring 
temple has the right of daily access. It is nothing 
but a recess in the wall closed by a small door, 
within which is a huge stone slab. That slab 
of stone, however, was brought ages ago from far 
up the valley by a swarm of bees, who deposited 
it there! No wonder, then, that daily worship 
is done by the old priest, who washes the stone 
reverently and decks it with the sacred marigold. 

Once I participated in a strange ceremony at 
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this shrine. A man had 
accused another in my court 
of abducting his wife. All 
the parties duly appeared 
and I began to hear the case. 
Plenty of evidence was pro- 
duced by each man to show 
the girl was his and not the 
other’s. I had begun to 
suspect that her father had 
really married or at least be- 
trothed her when very young 
tothe plaintiff, but her mother 
certainly favoured the ac- 
cused’s cause and said that 
the father had died years 
ago and the marriage had 


been arranged by herself. 


“He rubbed what looked like earth, but was presumably 
some strong irritant, into the back of cach animal.” 


Perhaps, after all, 
it was merely the common story of the Himalayas, 
where the faithlessness of a wife is regarded 
much like the straying of a cow and condoned on 
payment of expenses—indeed, 
retund of an eight-anna court-iee stamp result in 
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I have known the 


harmony all round. However, the parties cut day listening to lies? Let the case be decided 
the Gordian knot for me. Said the plaintiff: by the ordeal of the shivering goat!” I thought 
“€ What is the good of the sahib sitting here all the goat was just as likely to come to a right 
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conclusion as myself, so, finding all three parties from the successful plaintiff. To my amaze- 
were agreeable, I granted an adjournment of ment the man produced only two pice, equal to 
twenty-four hours, at the end of which they were _ one halfpenny. The priest indignantly demanded 
to meet me at the shrine with goats! Next more, but after some haggling was appeased 
with three pice. Truly this was 
cheaper justice than was to be had 
in our courts of law, and eminently 
more satisfactory! I then told the 
parties to adjourn to my court, which 
is downstairs, below the living-rooms 
of the castle. There I recorded judg- 
ment that by agreement reached 
between the parties out of court the 
woman was found to be the wife of 
the plaintiff, and gave a decree 
accordingly. The husband put out 
his arm to take the girl away, but 
she promptly gave him “one in the 
eye,” and coolly linked her arm in her 
lover’s. This had to be stopped, of 
course, as contempt of court. Before 
they left the precincts they seemed to 
have come to some understanding - 
among themselves, for they were on 
good terms again. I had not quite 
heard the end of the case, however. 
In the evening the old priest met 
me in great indignation. The goat 


froma) Spring time in Kulu, (PAotograph. 
morning they assembled, and the old 
priest, who was present, said he was 
ready to begin. But the plaintiff 
raised a point of law ; he had brought 
a full-grown billy-goat, while the girl 
and her lover had a small kid which 
he said was bound to shiver first ; he 
demanded a further adjournment to 
get a kid. This objection I overruled 
on the ground that we had agreed 
to “goats,” with no stipulation as 
to age, so I ordered the priest to 
proceed. After a few incantations 
at the shrine he rubbed what looked 
like earth, but was presumably some 
strong irritant, into the back of f 
each animal. Suddenly the old goat shivered was now his, but the lovers had refused to give 
violently and shook itself. “Magna est veritas him the kid, which was rightly his perquisite. 
et prevalebit,” thought I. ‘Wah! Wah!” Having no rule of law ready for this emer- 
said the priest. He then demanded his fee gency, I condoled with him and walked on. 


From a) The Beas in flood. (Photograph. 
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I settled another case by ordeal with the con- 
sent of the parties—a boundary dispute this time. 


One party offered to swallow a handful of the” 


earth from the land he claimed, and to swear that 
it was his, else might he be choked. The other 
party agreed to abide this arbitrament. At first 
the claimant let the earth dribble down his 
clothes, but I was there to see fair play and insisted 
on an honest swallow. Ifa stout digestion is.the 
result of a clear conscience that man deserved to 
win his case. 

In parts of Kulu polyandry still prevails, and 
in this connection a very intricate case was 
brought into my court. Five brothers lived 
jointly with one wife. After a time, as things 
improved and they could afford some luxury, 
they took a second wife, then a third and a 
fourth, but still all four wives remained joint to 
the five brothers. Then the eldest brother 
separated off, taking with him one wife; the 
next brother followed suit, and later on the two 
next, leaving one lone bachelor, or rather widower, 
to lament the happy days that were gone. Now, 
in a polyandrous society the first-born child is 
counted the son of the eldest husband, the next 
of the second husband, and so on. In the case 
that came into court—a claim for land—it had 
to be decided whether the claimant was born 
just before or just after one of the separations 
that took place in the family. If he was born 
after it he was to be counted the son of that 
brother with whom his mother was then living. 
If he was born before the separation his paternity 
had to be decided by rotation. In a country 
where no record of such events is kept, and men 
are so vague as to dates and age that a greybeard 
will assure you he is ten or twelve years old, 
it would tax the wisdom of Solomon to decide 
such a cate to anyone’s satisfaction. 

The shooting attracts many tourists to Kulu 
in the season, though sport is not what it was, 
and there has long been urgent need of some 
game-laws. Ibex, black and brown bears, musk- 
deer, and ledpards are the chief big game, though 
ovis amnion and ovis poli have been secured in 
the higher parts of Spiti and Lahoul. The 
leopards are extraordinarily bold, and I have 
known one come into the tent at night and carry 
off a dog chained to the bed. Of small game 
the woodcock, darting among the alder groves 
in the river-beds, gives easily the best sport ; 
but there is much else, the chicken-partridge, 
slyest and most aggravating of his tribe, duck 
and other water-fowl in the flighting season, 
jungle fowl, pigeon, and no fewer than five kinds 
of pheasant, including the resplendent manal, 
and the argus-eyed tragopan. It is a sight to 


remember to see a cock manal “ volplaning ’” 
down the hillside, whistling sharply as he goes. 
I only secured one, and I am bound to confess 
that he was practically invisible at the moment 
I fired, and I never supposed I had hit him till 
I picked up his still quivering body. Both he 
and the tragopan have handsome crests, and 
that of the manal particularly is coveted for 
making the hillman’s holiday cap. When the 
Lieutenant-Governor visited Mandi, a little 
native State adjoining Kulu, the Rajah presented 
an offering of “ first-fruits.” It included a fine 
hog, a cock manal and tragopan, a muskpod, 
and other articles; but I was amused to 
notice that the pheasants had been shorn of 
their crests — presumably by some underling 
—before they were tendered to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

In the autumn an important fair called the 
Dosahra takes place at Sultanpur, the capital 
of the valley. It commemorates the struggle of 
Rama, aided by Haruman and his monkeys, to 
recover his bride Sita from Ceylon, whither the 
demon Rawan had carried her off. I secured 
a mask of Rawan, who at the conclusion of the 
drama is drowned or burned in effigy, but that 
year his life, or at least his face, was saved. The 
fair lasts about a week, and is a great occasion 
for the sale of hill ponies, homespun cloth, brass, 


‘and so forth. All the world and his wife, and 


the rest of the world and his girl, meet on this 
occasion, besides a number of visitors from 
Tibet or the Punjab who are engaged in trade 
between those parts. But not only men and 
women meet; all the gods, godlings, and god- 
desses of the valley assemble. Great is the 
ceremony, elaborate the ritual, intricate the 
precedence that attends the arrival of these 
images of gold, silver, and brass. The church 
in Kulu is very rich, and it is endowed by the 
State, most of the temples enjoying revenue-free 
grants of land, an obligation which the British 
took over from the Sikhs. ‘There is much merry- 
making during the fair, the men spending all 
their spare time dancing, while the girls and 
women, too modest to dance, sit by and watch. 
To see one of these coxcombs, with the pheasant- 
crest cap on his head, solemnly dancing, to the 
admiration of himself and a bevy of comely 
girls, reminds one irresistibly of a peacock 
dancing before his hens. The dance is per- 
formed by a number of men who join hands in a 
circle and slowly go round to the words of some 
ballad popular in the hills ; while from time to 
time a man breaks out of the ring and pirouettes 
on his own, waving his arms, and perhaps a scarf, 
with the most fantastic graces. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


HOW ICARRIED THE 


MAILS 22ecyineniee 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. HOLMES. 


The story of a boy's adventure during flood-time in sub-tropical Queensland. 


l wo those who know only the aspect of 


| slightly swollen by the melting of 

snow on the mountains or the fall of 
~ a few inches of rain in so many days, 
the idea of a river in flood in sub-tropical Queens- 
land is difficult of conception. There, during the 
severe droughts, which fortunately occur only 
at rare intervals, streams are but rivers in name, 
being merely threads of trickling water in the 
bottom of a chasm, or else strings of isolated 
water-holes, whose boggy approaches serve as 
death-traps to the starved cattle and sheep that 
attempt to drink thereat. What a different 
picture is presented in the rainy season, which 
sets in generally during February and March, 
when the rank grass tops the withers of the 
horses and all livestock is rolling fat! Then 
the turgid stream fills the immense channel 
that previous floods have torn out of the earth 
with a seething volume of mud-stained water, 
and the débris and timber collected by the 
unusual reach of the water and jammed against 


the framework of the bridges require the constant 
attention of the local authorities’ employés 
to save those structures from total demolition. 
If the fall of rain has been excessive, the spectator 
on the bank may discern in mid-stream—which 
may be any distance from a quarter to two miles 
away, according to the conformation of the 
surrounding country—the house of some poor 
unfortunate farmer sailing gaily past, with a 
bevy of drenched and dejected fowls on the 
roof. He will also see galvanized iron tanks, 
drowned cattle and sheep, trees and_ logs, 
pumpkins, melons, and all varieties of farm pro- 
duce, snakes, iguanas, and lizards, and, occasion- 
ally, alas! the corpse of some unhappy 
settler who delayed his departure from his home 
until cut off by the insidious rise of the water. 
We, a party of six—two of us new chums— 
were on a duck-shooting and fishing expedition 
along the Upper Warrill Creek in the south- 
eastern corner of Queensland, in the. rainy 
season of 1908, and, as we sat around the camp- 
fire finishing our evening meal of baked duck 
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and damper, the conversation turned casually 
towards the subject of floods, suggested, I 
suppose, by the “ fresh” in the creek on whose 
bank we were encamped. We all contributed 
our experiences to the general fund, but they 
were of a tame character in comparison with 
that of old Harry Armour, who was generally 
of a non-communicative turn of mind, and who, 
even on this occasion, had to be pressed for his 
story. I may say that we forgot the tea in our 
pannikins and neglected to dry the wet patches 
in our nether garments as old Harry drawled 
out the following narrative :— 

At the time of my story, my father, a squatter 
in a rather large way, had, at the suggestion 
of the member of Parliament for our district, 
established a receiving office for mails at his 
homestead for the convenience of neighbouring 
selectors. As a relief from the tedium of station 
work I had undertaken the duties of post-boy 
in delivering the outward mails weekly, and 
collecting the homeward mails, at Togoolawah, 
a township some forty miles distant across 
country and the terminus of the line branching 
off from the main Southern and Western 
Railway at Karrabin. 

This journey I generally accomplished, with 
the aid of.a black boy to slip rails, etc., in a 
buckboard (a light, substantially built, springless 
four-wheeled conveyance, particularly suited 
to rough country, and drawn by two light 
horses). We had been having a very dry time, 
with not an inch of rain during the whole of the 
previous nine months. The runs were almost 
as bare as the stock-yards, cattle and sheep 
dying off in hundreds, and there were cracks 
in the hard-baked earth large enough to snap 
the leg-bone of your horse if he were unwary 
enough to get his foot into one. Now, however, 
the weather had broken and the rain set in with 

“a vengeance, the downfall for the last three days 
registering something like twenty-four inches. 
The buckboard was an impossibility under these 
conditions, so I had resolved overnight, despite 
my father’s discouragement, to get the mails 
through on horseback, and for this purpose 
had instructed Quirindi, the black boy, to have 
ready for the morning a “ brumby ” whose early 
career in the wild freedom of the never-never 


country, I knew, would help him at a pinch,- 


and also a solid lump of a mare, the former 
to ride and the latter to carry the pack-saddle 
with the mails. 

I was up in the morning before daybreak, 
to find it raining its hardest. This fact 
expedited my movements, for I could not afford 
to let the grass grow under my feet if I meant 
to get the mails through and back before the 


ranges, which formed the watershed of the 
Brisbane River, poured down their surplusage 
of water and flooded the low-lying country. 
Ploughing my way through the mud from the 
homestead to the blacks’ camp, I soon aroused 
Quirindi, greatly to the disgust of the pack of 
half-bred dingoes that slumbered all around 
him, and dispatched him to saddle up whilst 
I snatched a hasty breakfast. Quirindi brought 
the horses round to the veranda just as I, 
having finished my frugal meal, was rising with 
the intention of accelerating his movements. 
After carefully stowing the mail-bag in the 
tarpaulin-covered pack-saddle and looking to 
the fastenings of my oilskin and leggings, I 
flung myself across my stalwart brumby, jerked 
the mare’s halter from the black boy’s reluctant 
hands,. and set off to the accompaniment of his 
suppressed mutterings, the tenor of which I 
could guess, though the only words that reached 
my ears were ‘‘ Bel yan, boss!” (“It’s no 
go, sir!”’) 

By Jupiter, the going was heavy! It 
rained incessantly, and the horses sank to their 
haunches in the black soil of the low country. 
I examined the creeks, as I swam them, very 
anxiously. They were just “ running a banker,” 
and the current did not perceptibly impede the 
horses whilst crossing. I did not anticipate 
any great difficulty from these, however; the 
factor that caused my uneasiness was the bridge 
that spanned the river some ten miles from the 
township. I pushed along with all possible 
speed, the horses dragging their feet from the 
sodden ground with a noise resembling pistol- 
shots, whilst millions of frogs, brought out by 
the rain, croaked a dismal accompaniment. 

I reached the river after six hours’ hard 
bustling of the horses, which they had stood 
very well for the reason that they had been 
kept on hard feed during the drought. I was 
relieved to find that the water, though almost 
fifteen feet above ordinary level, was still some 
distance below the decking of the bridge. But 
there was an ominous rush discernible in the 
turbid stream, that bespoke the pressure ot 
a greater volume behind, and shattered my 
feelings of relief when I thought of the return 
journey. 

So far, so good, however ; 3, there was nothing 
to be gained by wasting time in ruminating 
over the future condition of the water. My 
concern was to fulfil my obligation in respect of 
the mails, and recross the river before the bridge 
was covered. Better roads now favoured ex- 
pedition, and scarcely an hour and a half had 
elapsed before I was on my return journey, 
with the admonition of the postmaster ringing 
in my ears, that I had better get this lot through 
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safely, for Heaven alone knew when I would 
be able to get in for another collection. 

I was too young to say what I really felt, 
and that was that my father had never yet failed 
in his self-imposed obligation, and it would not 
be my fault if he did so at this juncture. With 
this reassuring feeling swelling my bosom I 
pressed the horses along with full hope of beating 
any amount of water that might pour itself 
down from the uplands. 

But—shades of the Deluge ! 
-—there was the edge of the river 
some quarter of a mile away 
from its bank, and the water 
swirling up in ugly eddies over 
the track and lapping my horses’ 
feet. Involuntarily I glanced 
in the direction of the bridge, 
but there was no trace of any 
such object in that immeasur- 
able stretch of wicked-looking 
water. There was no alternative; 
I must make a swim of it. I 
unsaddled my brave pony and 
popped on the pack from the 
mare’s back in its stead; long- 
hobbled the mare and sent her 
off to look after herself, know- 
ing that she would make for 
home as soon as opportunity 
offered. Then I doffed all my 


“I rose to the surface in « balf-drowned state and spun down in the wake of the leafy monster.” 


clothes with the exception of singlet and trousers, 
placing them with my saddle and other 
impedimenta in a hollow log; threw myself 
behind the pack on my horse’s back, and urged 
him in. He made no fuss whatever, steadily 
picking his way into the water until the depth 
floated him, then pricking up his ears and 
striking out gamely for the other side. I slipped 
over his stern to lighten his load and allowed 
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myself to be towed along by hanging on to his 
tail. 

Our progress was satisfactory, though the 
current carried us down-river considerably, 
despite the fact that the game little brute kept 
his shoulders well against the stream, and did 
not deviate except here and there where he 
avoided swiftly-approaching logs and branches 
that had been torn from their strongholds by 
the flood, or where an occasional whirlpool 
spun him round willy-nilly. Bui the fight 
became increasingly strenuous as we approached 
the centre of the stream, for here the current 
had full play, and the débris shot past us like 
an avalanche. It was astonishing to note the 
marvellous ingenuity displayed by my _ big- 
hearted horse in threading his way through 
the maze of uprooted trees that swooped down 
with their wide-spreading roots forward and 
their large expanse of green branches trailing 
behind. The task of preserving me in addition 
to himself, however, was beyond him, for, in 
avoiding a half-demolished hay-rick he narrowly 
escaped the roots of a huge, half-submerged 
bloodwood, only to leave me a prisoner in its 
none too gentle embrace. The faithful beast 
seemed to recognize my predicament, for I 
just caught a glimpse of the self-reproach in 
his eyes as he wavered in his course before he 
was lost to view, while I went careering down 
stream at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
I made myself as comfortable as possible in 
the circumstances, resigning myself to fate, 
and vaguely attempting to appraise the chances 
of the diversion of my raft into a quiet backwater 
and safety, or a watery grave. ‘ 

My calculations were quite upset in less than 
three minutes by my unwieldy craft slowly 
turning turtle in negotiating a whirlpool, 
plunging me beneath, and racing over the top 
of me, its branches tearing the remnants of 
clothing from my back and lacerating my 
flesh unmercifully. I rose to the surface in 
a half-drowned state, with no thought of fighting 
for my life, and spun down in the wake of the 
ill-starred leafy monster. 

In my dazed condition my thoughts played 
around the generally-accepted belief that death 
by drowning is one of the easiest, until they were 
diverted into the struggle for the prolongation 


of life by my being carried into the head of a 
giant eucalyptus, which stood upright in the 
course of the stream, successfully defying the 
worst efforts of the flood. 

Instinctively I clutched a branch and pulled 
myself free of the raging torrent, ensconcing 
mysclf in a fork that promised a safe and 
comfortable retreat from the water. My first 
procedure was to attempt to restore circulation 
.o my numbed limbs, and after the expenditure 
cf no small amount of energy in this direction 
I was beginning to feel the uncomfortable 
tingling sensation which precedes that desirable 
condition, when, to my abject horror, I felt the 
water touch the soles of my feet. The flood was 
rising at the rate of three feet an hour, and it 
looked as if I was to be drowned in the top of 
the tree like a rat ina trap. Wearily I climbed 
to the next fork, forgetting on arrival to chafe 
my limbs, and gazing in fascination at the 
rapidly-rising flood, whilst night drew on apace. 

The effect of the swirling water, coupled with 
my recent exertions, must have affected my 
brain, for the sun was blistering my unprotected 
skin when I was aroused to a state of semi- 
consciousness by the sound of human voices 
beneath my enforced lodgings. My clever 
horse had evidently reached home during the 
night and raised the alarm, whereupon my 
father and brothers, accompanied by Quirindi, 
had set out with the hope of finding me, dead 
or alive, and, thanks to the tracking instinct 
of the black boy, had succeeded in tracing my 
whereabouts. The water had fallen as quickly 
as it had previously risen, and now the base 
of the tree, on the top of which I was perched, 
stood in the midst of a black sea of deposited silt. 

I remember in a hazy sort of way the gradual 
ascent of Quirindi up that straight stem, rendered 
doubly difficult of climbing by the flood’s deposit 
of slime, as he cut notches with his tomahawk 
on one side and the other for his toes—the 
method of climbing adopted by the black tribes 
of Queensland—the compassionate placing of a 
stout rope round my chest, and then no more. 

I awoke to find myself lying in bed in the cool 
and sheltered loggia, pervaded by an ineffable 
sense of mixed peace and weariness, with the 
faithful Quirindi waving his cabbage-tree hat 
over my face to keep off the flies. 


“LUDWIG”: A Story of Hard Luck. 
BY ROBERT G. BAILEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. WHITING, R.B.A. 
An account of the chase after a big Rocky Mountain ram who seemed to bear a charmed life. 


WE knew better, we old timers in the moun- 
tains, than to go hunting on the steep breaks of 


the Salmon when the “chinook” wind was 
blowing. But the desire to get a shot at 


SHORT 


“ Ludwig ” was strong within us, and against 
our better judgment we essayed the task. 
Looking back on the affair, we have no 
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of the Salmon River, between the middle and 
the south forks, about as far from civilization 
and ip as wild a place as can be found in the 


From a\ 


regrets for the foolhardy undertaking ; but if I 
could have foreseen what was ahead of me that 
day I should certainly have continued my 
pleasant occupation of keeping a chair warm 
in our cosy cabin in the heart of the Rockies. 

“ Ludwig,” I should explain, was a Rocky 
Mountain big-horn sheep, with strong emphasis 
on the “ big.” His habitat was on the breaks 


The cabin from which the Author started out on bis bunt for “ Ladwig.” 


(Photograph. 


United States. The animal was given his name 
in recognition of his discovery by Ben Ludwig, 
an old prospector who was well known along 
the entire length of the Salmon. 

Ben’s first encounter with the monster sheep 
had the same result as the quests of the dozens 
of persons who later on hunted him. In 


_Tounding a ledge. of rock Ben saw the animal 


From a) 
Vol, xxx —13. 


The kind of country where the hunt took place. 


(Photograph. 
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within forty feet of him, lying on a narrow jm 
shelf of rock below, sound asleep. Ben was 
armed with an old rifle. The magazine was 
full of shells, but there was none in the breech. 

Silently and as quickly as possible the old 
prospector threw a cartridge into place; but 

the click of the lever, slight though it was, 
reached the sleeping sheep. Without waiting 

an instant to discover what had alarmed him, 

with a bound to the rocks below and another 

over a near-by ridge, the big animal was out | 

of sight before a shot could be fired. ¢ 

Learning of the encounter shortly after- 
wards, I made a thirty-mile trip, with a little 
grub and a blanket on my back, prepared 
to do battle with the big-horn. My first 


“* Tostantly ‘Lodwig’ aod the rest of the band were in motion.” 
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sight of the sheep filled me with an intense desire 
to possess so magnificent an animal. Silhouetted 
against a dark grey background, he looked to be 
as large as an elk. He was in the midst of about 
twenty or thirty sheep, and at the first glance 
I picked him out as “ Ludwig,” for he answered 
his description perfectly. Nearly twice as large 
as any other animal in the band, he presented 
an excellent long-range target. In contradis- 
tinction to the dirty yellow of the other sheep, 
“ Ludwig’s” coat was almost snow-white. 
Taking careful aim I let fly, but the only 
satisfaction I got was to see the dust fly under 
the ram; I had misjudged the distance and 
undershot. Before I could get in another shot 
the band was on the run, and though I 
emptied my gun at the ram I did no 
execution. 

I followed the trail of the animals all day. 
From the river to a point on the breaks where the 
snow was too deep for travel was about half 
a mile, and the sheep climbed and descended 
constantly—rarely keeping on a level course. 
They had the wind in their favour, and the snow 
was too deep above them for me to make a 
détour. They were bringing me nearer home 
all the time, and I had several good views 
of them, but always at too long a range to do 
effective shooting. That night I camped on 
the trail, in the snow, and at daylight 1 was 
again on the move. Until late in the afternoon 
the chase was but a repetition of the day before. 
Taking advantage of a time when the sheep 
were near the river and I had good going, I 
hurried forward along near the deep snow-line, 
and to my extreme gratification got ahead of 
the band. Lying flat on the top of a high bluff, 
I watched the sheep feeding, coming ever closer 
and closer to me. They had half a mile of clear 
open country behind them, and the wind from 
that quarter blew directly toward them. They 
were evidently tired and hungry—they had to 
dig through a foot to eighteen inches of 
snow to get grass—from their long journey, 
and in no hurry to move on. 

Watching a time when the animals had fed 
up to a point directly under me, hidden by the 
overhanging rocks, I softly made my way down 
the opposite side of the ridge until I was about 
on a level with them. Crawling to the top of 
the ridge, I straightened up behind a boulder, 
peered over the top, and beheld the object of 
my long chase within fifty feet of me. Once 
more I took careful aim—and as I pulled the 
trigger my foot slipped and the bullet sped 
harmlessly into space! Instantly “ Ludwig” and 
the rest of the band were in motion. I killed a 
small ram, but got no more shots at “ Ludwig ” 
that day. 


The mercury was dropping rapidly, and as I 
was near home I dressed the carcass, put as 
much meat as I could conveniently carry into 
my pack-sack, and set off for the cabin. 

Reaching home, I found two neighbouring 
trappers had come to visit me. For three days 
the extreme cold kept us in the cabin, where 
my hard-luck stories of the fruitless chase after 
“ Ludwig ” aroused a keen desire in my friends 
to have a try at the record-sized ram themselves. 
The cold snap was followed by a “ chinook” 
(warm west wind), which thawed things up 
and made travel on the breaks extremely 
hazardous. 

Scarcely had the three of us gone a mile from 
the cabin when we picked up the trail of the 
sheep. Following it for a short distance, we 
came to the place where the band had bedded 
the night before. That “ Ludwig” was one 
of the party we were certain, for his bed was 
much larger than any of the others, and he made 
a track as large as a cow elk. One of my friends 
followed the trail, the other dropped a couple 
of hundred yards down the hill, while I went an 
equal distance above. Slowly we moved for- 
ward. In this order we travelled for a couple of 
hours. I saw Clarence, the man on the trail, go 
into a thick bunch of willows, and at the same 
instant “‘ Ludwig,” followed by the rest of the 
sheep, walked calmly into view, directly in line 
with the willows. He was not thirty yards from 
me. Fearing to miss, or that the bullet would go 
through the sheep and hit Clarence, I stood 
waiting for the animals to move on. Suddenly 
a rifle cracked, and simultaneously the band of 
sheep started off at a pace I did not think it 
was possible for anything living to go. They 
were going diagonally down the hill, and 
measurements made later showed they were 
making from twenty-five to forty feet at each 
jump. Martin, my friend below the trail, had 
got a considerable distance ahead of us. It 
was he who had fired the shot, at a lone ewe that 
had strayed away from the band. The sheep 
in their wild flight ran into him, circled, and 
started back towards Clarence and myself. 
I was standing quietly, flattened out against 
a bluff, when “ Ludwig” ran within two gun- 
lengths of me. Hurriedly I pulled trigger on 
him—and the cartridge failed to explode ! 

Martin hit the ewe he had shot at in the leg, 
but she still wenton. The sheep were thoroughly 
alarmed, and we knew it would be useless to 
follow the main band, so the three of us went 
after the wounded one. She could travel as 
fast as we could, and for three hours we followed 
her. She was working around towards the 
Little Salmon, into country which was dangerous 
to travel even when the ground was bare of snow, 
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and my friends decided to give up the chase, 
but I determined to have the animal and would 
not listen to their wiser counsel. 

The chase at last led me to a sharp, knife-like 
ridge that divided the main and Little Salmon. 
1 was working my way along a very narrow shelf 
of rock, against a perpendicular wall of rock, 


“'I started to roll down the mountain.” 


when, without warning, a huge block of snow, 
loosened by the warm wind, dropped on my 
head. It knocked me on to the rocks below, 
about twenty feet. I could not regain my 
footing, and started to roll down the mountain. 
As I slid along I caused snow and rocks to become 
loosened, and this in turn forced others to move, 


until soon a huge avalanche was thundering 
towards the bottom of the canyon. 

Tossed about like a cork on water, I was 
pounded unmercifully. My gun was torn from 
my grasp, my shoes ripped from my feet, and 
my clothing torn to ribbons. When half-way 
down the mountain I was tossed to one side, 
wedged in between a 
boulder and a tree, and 
—more dead than alive 
—watched the mountain 
of débris rush by. It 
filled the canyon full 
twenty feet and banked 
up the waters of the 
stream until a huge lake 
was formed. When the 
dam finally broke the 
wall of water rushed 
down the canyon like 
a cloud-burst. 

Badly bruised and bat- 
tered, I picked myself 
up, and when I had 
somewhat recovered my 
strength started for home. 
The breaks were so 
steep and smooth where 
the slide had occurred 
that it took me nearly 
half an hour to reach the 
bottom of the canyon— 
less than a quarter of a 
mile. On the verge of 
collapse, I finally reached 
the cabin, but had not 
the courage to go after 
“Ludwig”? for many 
weeks afterwards. I 
never saw my gun again. 

In the spring I found 
the carcass of the sheep 
Martin had wounded, 
within fifty yards of the 
place from which I had 
commenced my involun- 
tary snow-ride. 

I have never had a 
shot at ‘‘ Ludwig ” since. 
Several people who 
have hunted him are 
unanimously of the opinion that he is the largest 
ram and has the most magnificent head of horns 
ever seen or heard of. He seems, however, 
to bear a charmed life, for so far as I know no one 
has succeeded in killing or wounding him, and 
everybody who has hunted him has experienced 
the same hard luck as myself. 


Sheriff Ora M. Slater, of Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
From a Photograph. 


f MODERN American railway con- 
struction camp presents many of 
the problems which had to be met 
in the early days by the intrepid 

; ~ men, who assumed the hazardous 
task of evolving order out of chaos in the tattle 
towns and mining camps of the Far Western 
frontier of the United States. Inhabited mainly 
by low-caste foreigners, negroes, and whites, 
many of whom are fugitives from justice, and 
practically all of whom are lawless and intract- 
able, it requires a man of superior courage, 
daring, and tact to successfully keep down the 
disorder which otherwise is almost certain to 
manifest itself. 

Such a man is Sheriff Ora M. Slater, of 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, who, apparently, has 
never known the meaning of fear. During 
many years of active service as a law officer, 
Slater has made countless arrests of desperate 
characters, fearlessly faced death in several 
forms, and successfully defied even the dreaded 
“Black Hand ” Society. 

- It was several years ago, when the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railway 
Company was improving its right-of-way between 
Lawrenceburg Junction and Sunmans, Indiana, 


The Adventures 


of 


Sheriff Slater. 


BY DAVID A. PIATT, OF LAWRENCEBURG, ° 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RBID KBLLIE. 


How an Indiana officer put down an epidemic of crimes 
of violence in a chain of railway construction camps, 
brought order out of lawlessness, and defied even the 
emissaries of the dreaded ‘‘Black Hand’”’ Society. Time 
and again attempts were made upon his life, but he 
pursued his work with a bulldog pertinacity and pluck that 
finally wore his enemies down and resulted in his complete 


success. 


that Slater first won signal distinction as a 
brave and resourceful officer. 

The score of camps established along the line 
of communication by the Shutt Improvement 
Company and various sub-contractors were 
inhabited by Greeks, Hungarians, ‘Italians, 
negroes, and whites. Sanguinary encounters 
were of almost daily occurrence, highway robbery 
was common, riots were not unusual, and murders 
became so frequent that the vicinity where the 
tent-villages stood is said to be a veritable 
cemetery peopled by victims of violence. Much 
of the lawlessness that prevailed was due to the 
illicit sale of liquor, and upon Constable Slater 
devolved the task of eliminating this evil. 

Chief among the “‘ boot-leggers ” (as the men 
engaged in the unlawful traffic are called) 
operating in that section was a desperado named 
Allen. Allen, owing to a personally-disseminated 
report that he had been identified with a noted 
faction of Kentucky feudists, enjoyed the 
Teputation of being a “bad man.” Therefore, 
when he passed arrogantly through the camps, 
bearing huge gasolene cans filled with what he 
facetiously termed “liquid disturbance,” no 
effort was made to arrest him. 

Acting in conjunction with Colonel Z. W. 
Drake, claim agent and special officer of the 
Shutt Improvement Company, Slater speedily 
accumulated sufficient evidence to justify the 
issue of a warrant for Allen’s arrest, which he 
speedily set about effecting. 

The “ boot-legger ” and his wife, a large, raw- 
boned, and sinister-looking woman, occupied an 
old log-cabin amid the Dearborn County hills, 
and there Allen kept his stock of contraband 
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liquor. ‘This antiquated abode had been ren- 
dered practically impregnable, and the fact 
that both the desperado and his wife were at 
all times heavily armed offered an additional 
obstacle to taking either of them by surprise. 
However, one afternoon Slater and Colonel 
Drake concealed themselves between the pair 
and their stronghold, and, getting the “ drop,” 
placed both under arrest. The officers also 
confiscated a quantity of whisky which the 
“ boot-legger ” was conveying by degrees to 
the nearest camps. 

Allen was adjudged guilty, and served sixty- 
five days in the Dearborn County Jail. When 
teleased he vowed vengeance upon Samuel 
Jones, a coloured labourer, who had been the 
chief prosecuting witness in his case. Early on 
the following morning Jones’s headless body 
was found on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis tracks near Harmons Station, 
several miles from Lawrenceburg Junction. 

It was believed at first that the negro had been 
killed by a passing train, but several blacks who 
worked on the improvements stoutly maintained 
that he had been murdered, and an autopsy 
revealed a bullet in the dead man’s heart. 
Suspicion pointed to Allen, who had mysteriously 
disappeared. 

The desperado was known to have gone to 
the camp immediately after his release from jail, 
and investigation disclosed the fact that he had 
made guarded inquiries there as to the where- 
abouts of the man whose life he had threatened. 

Slater soon ascertained that the ‘ boo - 
legger ” had been seen to board a west-bound 
freight-train on the morning of the alleged 
murder. However, the officer believed him to be 
lurking somewhere in the neighbourhood awaiting 
a propitious time for return to h’s former haunts. 

After causing a report to be circulated that 
he had returned to Lawrenceburg, the officer 
concealed himself amid a clump of undergrowth 
near the cabin in which the desperado had lived. 

About midnight Allen came skulking along 
the path leading to his home. In order to reach 
this rendezvous it was necessary for him to pass 
under an overhanging bluff, at the summit of 
which Slater lay concealed. 

As the * boot-legger ” reached a point directly 
beneath him the officer sprang astride of his 
shoulders and bore him to earth. When he 


recovered from the shock and surprise of this - 


unexpected attack, Allen found himself ironed. 
It being impracticable to detain him in that 
immediate vicinity, where friends might at any 
moment endeavour to rescue him, Slater deter- 
mined to convey him to jail without delay. 
Unshackling Allen's feet and placing the muzzle 
of a revolver at his back, he marched him down 


the seven miles of railway-track to Lawrence- 
burg, where he was incarcerated. He escaped 
punishment through a legal technicality. 

What Slate: considers the most thrilling 
experience of his life was signalized by a clever 
stroke of diplomacy on his part. 

On this occasion the pay-roll of the Shutt 
Improvement Company was delayed, arousing 
violent dissatisfaction among the labourers. 

Unable to obtain a satisfactory explanation 
of the delay, fifty stalwart labourers, under an 
interpreter named Shannon, inaugurated a 
strike. The foreigners surrounded Roadmaster 
A. C. Rupp, menacing his life and threatening 
to destroy the railway property unless the wages 
were immediately forthcoming. 

The local paymaster was unable to accede to 
this demand, and the work of demolition began. 
Rupp at once telegraphed the state of affairs 
to Slater, who arrived soon after receiving the 
message. 

A number of strikers were engaged in destroy- 
ing a signal tower near the station, while Rupp 
and a handful of men were fleeing to the hills 
before another band of the rioters. All the 
strikers were armed. Slater recognized the 
futility of physical opposition, On the impulse 
of the moment he essayed a ruse which was 
successful far beyond his expectations, 

Commanding Shannon to call his men together, 
he stated that he would see to it that all differences 
were speedily adjusted. The interpreter imme- 
diately complied, and in a moment the shrieking, 
gesticulating mob was massed about the leader, 
through whom the officer explained that if they 
would accompany him to Lawrenceburg he 
would guarantee justice to them. all. 

‘Lhe men agreed to this proposition, and the 
next east-bound train bore Shannon and thirty- 
two of his men to the county seat. 

In Lawrenceburg Slater made good his promise, 
but the justice meted out to the interpreter and 
his followers was in the form of heavy fines. 

A few days after the wholesale arrests the 
officer received a letter attributed to the Black 
Hand Society, threatening his life unless he 
ceased his operations against the lawless element 
of the camps. His next appearance on the 
construction works, the letter stated, was to be 
the signal for his death. 

Almost simultaneously with this threatening 
missive, Slater received orders to proceed to 
Camp No. 1 of the Shutt Improvement Company 
and arrest a man who had attempted to take 
the life of a camp boss. 

Despite the warning he had received, the 
officer obeyed instructions and succeeded in 
capturing his man without difficulty. As Slater 
was boarding a train with his prisoner he was 
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summoned to the telephone, where he received 
a message from some unknown person requesting 
him to come to Camp No. 3 and investigate 
the theft of a diamond ring. Turning his 
prisoner over to a local deputy, the officer 
unsuspiciously boarded a hand-car and set out 


alone for the scene of the alleged 
tobbery. 

When about a,mile from his 
destination Slater was over- 
taken by an engine having as a 
passenger the surgeon of the 
Shutt Improvement Company, 
hastening to warn him that the message had been 
merely a ruse to decoy him into a secluded spot, 
where several men lay in wait to murder him. 


Angered by this plot, Slater hurried by a 
circuitous route to the place of ambush, where he 
found five villainous-looking foreigners in hiding. 
A few shots from the officer’s revolver put the 


. miscreants to flight, and after a long chase 


Jay Colain, a Dane, was taken into custody. 
Colain was punished, 
but the sharp sentence 
meted out to him failed 

to effect a cessation 

of the attempts upon 

Slater’s life. 


“The officer sprang astride of his shoulders and bore him to earth.” 


A few days after the arrest of Colain the officer 


was walking along the railroad-tracks near 
Manchester Station, Indiana, accompanied by 
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John Gluck, an engineer, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, when a deafening explosion rent the 
air immediately above them. Both men were 
thrown violently to the ground and buried 
beneath an avalanche of rocky débris. Gluck was 
instantly killed, but Slater miraculously escaped. 

The responsibility for this deed was never 
fixed, but the explosion is believed to have been 
a direct attempt upon the officer’s life by the 
Black Hand Society. 

Some days later, when the officer appeared 
upon the platform of a passenger-train at one 
of the smaller railway-stations, a Greek opened 
fire with a revolver, several bullets from which 
passed in uncomfortable proximity to Slater’s 
head. 

Slater promptly sprang from the car and 
grappled with his assailant, who, having emptied 
his weapon, had turned to flee. Evading a 
series of wicked knife-thrusts, he made the 
Greek prisoner. The man was given the 
“Third Degree ” in an effort to elicit something 
concerning the Black Hand plot against Slater, 
but would not admit his connection with that 
organization. However, with his apprehension, 
attempts upon the officer’s life ceased. 

On another occasion a huge negro, armed with 
two revolvers and reinforced by two women, 
also armed and as vicious as himself, terrorized 
the passengers of a Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis train, and, but for the 
timely intervention of Slater, would undoubtedly 
have killed or injured several passengers. Peter 
Hiddinger, the conductor, unable to placate the 
trio, wired Slater to meet his train at Lawrence- 
burg Junction. When this station was reached 
the negro was engaged in the diverting occupa- 
tion of ascertaining how close he could shoot to 
passengers without hitting them. The latter 
were huddled in a frightened group in the rear 
of one of the coaches. 

Unmindful of the bullets rattling through the 
car, the officer attacked the negro, knocking 
him senseless, and disarmed the women before 
they recovered from the surprise of his onslaught. 
The prisoners proved to be three of the worst 
characters on the railway works. 

Among the most notorious and dangerous of 
the desperadoes who terrorized the construction 
camps was one Dave Campbell, alias “ Gold-Tooth 
Red,” who was a mixture of Indian and negro. 

Campbell kept the public in abject fear, 
robbing men and women with the greatest 
audacity and without respect for time or place. 
So high-handed did his operations become that 
men were afraid to labour on the improvements, 
and work came to a standstill. 

Messrs. W. J. Oliver and Company, sub- 
contractors, offered a large reward for Campbell’s 


apprehension and conviction, and by special 
request Slater undertook the task of arresting 
the man. 

One afternoon the half-breed walked down the 
tracks, accompanied by a giant negro known as 
‘« Jaw-breaker,” and a negress who was believed 
to be responsible for several mysterious dis- 
appearances from the Oliver camps. 

Slater, aware of every move made by the 
wanted man, secreted himself in the commissary 
house of a camp near Pella Station. He sent 
from there a lad, who had previously proven 
himself a valuable ally, to a sand-house near by, 
where.Campbell and his friends had taken refuge 
froma slight storm. The boy informed Campbell 
that the commissary was unguarded. Scenting 
tich loot, “ Gold-Tooth” and his associates 
followed the lad into the trap cleverly laid for 
them. Waiting until they were well within the 
place, Slater placed himself between the trio 
and the only means of egress, covered them with 
a brace of revolvers, and, shouting for imaginary 
allies to fire from supposed concealment at the 
first sign of treachery, demanded their surrender. 

Believing themselves surrounded, the enraged 
blacks threw up their hands and were disarmed 
and ironed by the lad who had led them into the 
trap. 

The capture of Campbell created intense 
excitement throughout the camps, and before the 
officer had proceeded far with his prisoners a 
howling mob overtook him and sought to lynch 
the half-breed. Despite the fact that the 
lynchers were headed by a man who had suffered 
severely at Campbell’s hands, Slater, by careful 
and diplomatic persuasion, succeeded in trans- 
forming the mob into a posse of orderly deputies, 
who aided him in getting the prisoners behind 
the bars. 

The officer’s last notable adventure occurred 
during his participation in the arrest of an escaped 
convict named Lutemeyer, who had been hiding 
in the railway camps, disguised as a labourer. 

Aided by John Axby, then Sheriff of Dearborn 
County, Slater apprehended the man without 
difficulty. Disarmed by Lutemeyer’s pretended 
docility, the officers granted him permission to 
procure some clothing from the commissary of 
one of the camps. Instead of doing this, he 
made a bold dash for freedom. Lutemeyer was 
fifty yards away and running like a deer when 
his escape was discovered. Slater, who is an 
excellent sprinter, immediately started in pursuit. 
For half an hour he followed the fugitive, over 
rocks and brambles, through thickets of thorn 
trees, and up and down wooded hills, finally 
bringing him to a halt, utterly exhausted. 

Lutemeyer showed fight, but Slater speedily 
conquered and ironed him, and the man was 
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“The officer attacked the negro and knocked him senseless." 


later returned to the Ohio State Penitentiary at 
Columbus, from which he had escaped. 

Slater is a native of Lawrenceburg, and is 
thirty-seven years of age. He was appointed 
Constable of Lawrenceburg Township in 1899, 
re-elected in rg01, and again in 1906. He 
established a political precedent in 1909 by 
announcing his candidacy for the shrievalty 


nomination more than a year 
prior to the date set for the 
making up of various party 
lists. The campaign he 
inaugurated was one of the 
most unique in the history 
of Indiana, and, despite the 
fact that he had three opponents in his own 
township and two in others, he received the 
nomination by a most flattering majority, and 
was elected in November by the largest majority 
ever given a sheriff in Dearborn County. 
Although his career has been one of bravery 
and daring, Slater is one of the most quiet and 
unassuming men imaginable. 


A Little-Known Colony. 


BY LADY SWAYNE. 


In these gossipy articles the authoress —who is the wife of Sir Eric Swayne, K.C.M.G., Governor 
of British Honduras — relates some of the incidents of life and travel in that interesting tropical 
colony, which is little more than a name to the man in the street. 


pean N the islands, or cays, as they are 
Ke WH called locally, we lived a Robinson 
(Ww) Crusoe sort of life. Not only had 
WVAS5F all the household to be taken out in 
~~ boats, but also the wood for cooking, 
and, of course, all provisions. The transport of 
my stout cook was a difficulty, as when she got 
into the motor-boat which was conveying us to 
our island resort she weighed it down till it 
stuck firmly in the mud, and was only poled off 
with much exertion! However, we afterwards 
transferred the good lady to our sailing-boat, 
where -he was most efficient as ballast. 

The sailing-boat, I should mention, was built 
by my husband in the garden during the previous 
hot weather, and 
it has been a 
great source of 
solace and 
delight to us. 
The design of the 
boat, which was 
ordered from 
New York, was 
cut out in paper, 
for all che warld 
like a woman’s 
dress- pattern. 
We laid it all out 
on the ball-room 
floor at Govern- 
ment House. 
drew the plan of 
the “ boat to be” 
in chalk, looked 
critically upon 
it, and decided 
that it was 
good. The ribs 
and smaller portions of the boat were then sawn 
out by my husband on one of the verandas, 
where the air was cooler than it would have been 
outside. When it came to actually setting her 
up, however, the work had to be out of doors, 
under the shade of some cocoa-nut palms and a 
Sea-grape tree, as shown in the photograph. 


From a Photo. by) 


II. 


The boat that was built from @ paper pattern — This picture shows the framework 


when first set up. 


We had three carpenters at work on her, and in 
a month’s time she was ready to launch—a very 
quick piece of work for a land of dolce far niente. 
We had her yawl-rigged, which was an innova- 
tion in Belize, but a wise one, for in squally 
weather the mainsail can be taken in and she 
can continue to sail safely and well under jib 
and jigger. With flying jib and topsail she looks 
very smart. The photograph on the next page 
shows the boat as she appeared when first 
launched. One of our best excursions in the 
little craft was to some islands called the 
Triangles, which lie south of Belize. The wind 
was from the east, and we ran down in about a 
couple of hours without tacking. We entered 
by a narrow 
channel into a 
beautiful — tur- 
quoise bay, ap- 
parently —land- 
locked. We then 
anchored and 
rowed to shore 
in our glass-bot- 
tomed boat, 
through which 
we could see 
tufted spikes of 
coral and long 
streamers of 
wonderfully- 
colouredseaweed 
on the bottom. 
On shore we 
found, in aclear- 
ing among the 
mangroves, a 
small cocoa-nut 
“walk” framing 
a little wooden house. This was inhabited by a 
Greek sponge-collector named Papadopollo, who 
had built the place himself out of packing-cases. 
It was curious to find a Greek newspaper in such 
a remote corner! There were no growing sponges 
to be found in this bay, but farther out to sea, 
just inside the reef, they were clearly to be seen 
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through the glass bottom of the boat, growing 
on coral and on the bed of the sea. Both the 
sponges and coral are of a dingy greeny-brown 
colour when first fished up, but after bleaching 
in the sun they turn quite white. The contrast 
is most fascinating between the clear, still water 
just inside the reef and outside, about four yards 
off the deep blue Caribbean sea breaking in 
thundering waves. The very air seems unusually 
fresh and invigorating, giving a sense of space 
and freedom. 

The many channels 
between the reef and 
in between the in- 
numerable mangrove 
islands must have 
been a famous place 
in the old days for 
the pirates and buc- 
caneers of the Spanish 
Main to hide them- 
selves and their ill- 
gotten gains when 
the hunt got too hot 
for their liking, and 
one promontory of 
the reef is still called 
Gallows’ Point. 
Stories of buried 
pirate treasure, of 
course, are innumer- 
able, and Americans 
and English people 
often come on secret 
expeditions to places 
where they think they 
have clues to buried 
hoards; but we have 
never heard of any- 
thing being found. 
Only last year two 
men came to my 
husband with a chart 
that had been dis- 
covered in Belize and asked permission to dig 
for treasure. The seekers, however, returned 
disappointed, but still hoping for better luck in 
the future. 

Apart from buried treasure, the mineral 
wealth of British Honduras is probably con- 
siderable. Rubies were once found in a 
“pocket ” up one of the rivers. The prospector 
who found them sent them home to be examined, 
but before they were returned with their certified 
value the man died, and the secret of the place 
of discovery died with him. 

On New Year’s Eve, two years ago, during 
the night we had a rather severe earthquake in 
Belize. The straining and bumping of the 


The boat as it appeared just after launching. 


From a Photo. by Lady Swayne. 


timbers of the house gave us the impression, on 
first waking up, that men were fighting in the 
room. Beyond a slight settlement of one corner 
of the building, however, and a difficulty in 
getting windows and shutters to close, no 
appreciable damage was done. A parrot, kept 
in one of the dressing-rooms, showed great 
uneasiness dur‘ng the continuance of the earth- 
quake and in between each tremor ; after the 
final shock, however, Polly settled down com- 
fortably, apparently 
knowing there was 
nothing more to fear. 

About three 
months after _ this 
Costa Rica, to the 
south, was visited by 
a devastating earth- 
quake, in which many 
people were killed 
and several cities de- 
stroyed. I believe 
the immunity — of 
Belize from serious 
hurt is due to the 
fact that it is built on 
“made-up” earth 
overlying mud and 
swamp, which acts as 
a kind of buffer. In 
Mexico City it has 
been found, now that 
the lake has been 
drained, that earth- 
quakes cause much 
more damage than 
formerly, and several 
old buildings which 
had successfully 
braved hundreds of 
years of earthquakes 
have lately sustained 
serious hurt. 

Last year we 
spent three weeks on a banana plantation 
which had just been opened up at the head 
of the Stann Creek Railway, the one and 
only railway that British Honduras possesses, 
which has recently been built. I went up the 
line—a distance of twenty-five miles—on the 
superintendent’s motor-trolly. Imagine a 
motor trip through an endless succession of 
tropical houses-at Kew, and you will get some 
idea of the journey. Vegetation was rank and 
luxurious, grass already springing up between 
the newly-laid sleepers, and creepers and weeds 
binding the embankments. Along the sides of 
the line grew wild cannas with vivid scarlet and 
yellow spikes, and the whole was backed by 
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dense, impenetrable forest. Now and then we 
disturbed a buzzard, which flapped noisily away, 
occasional flocks of gaudy parrots screamed and 
chattered overhead, and many brilliant butter- 
flies flaunted themselves gaily under the blazing 
sun. 

Occasionally we passed a few palm huts used 
by workers on the line. I peeped inside one, 
and found primitive camp-beds—four uprights 
with notched tops in which rested four branches 
for a frame. Across the frame were laid long 
branches of the cohune palm by way of a mattress. 
We thought it looked most uncomfortable, for 
the cohune fronds have a hard ridge down their 
centres likely to worry a would-be sleeper con- 
siderably. When working near the coast 
labourers are provided with mosquito-nets made 
of muslin. It is difficult to understand how they 
can possibly breathe inside them, but I suppose 
the discomfort is preferable to a night exposed 
to the delicate attentions of the mosquitoes: 
The cooking -pots are arranged in a fireplace 
consisting of three or four stones in front of the 
hut. The men’s usual ration is four pounds of 
salt pork per week and seven pounds of flour, to 
which is added such game as the man may be 
able to shoot in his leisure hours. Inland there 
is a certain quantity of game, and the men keep 
dogs which are useful in the forest, as they will 
tree feathered game, and by their yapping bring 


to bay peccari (small striped wild pig) and gib- 
nut, a kind of guinea-pig weighing occasionally 
twenty pounds. Both are excellent eating. 
Armadilloes and iguanas are also shot for food. 
Men specially expert go in search of mahogany 
trees in out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
before work is undertaken by contractors. 
There are, however, certain tracts which are 
never visited by anyone. All sorts of stories 
are current as to the mysterious dangers which 
lurk in the gloomy depths of these unexplored 
forests. Some people believe that gigantic pre- 
historic animals are still to be found there, and 
point to unaccountable disappearances of men 
from time to time as affording evidence in support 
of their theories. One of these disappearances 
is sufficiently mysterious to be worth recording. 
Near the Cayo, on the borders of Peten, we have 
a frontier police-station. Some years ago one 
of the police who had ridden off into the forest 
to track up some border criminals was lost. A 
party of men followed after him, guided by the 
cuts of his machete through the trees and bushes, 
and eventually, after much laborious wading 
through pestilential swamps and twisting and 
tunnelling through dense brakes of silk-grass 
and cane, came to a place in the thickest part 
of the forest where all the surrounding bushes 
and grass had been beaten down flat as if by 
some gigantic conflict. Here all further traces 


A scene on the quaint little railway that rons through the forest — When engines are not available men punt laden trollics slong 
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of the missing man were 
lost. The party returned 
terror-stricken, and the tale 
spread all over the colony. 
To this day the spot is care- 
fully avoided. 

Twice on the railway line 
we overtook heavily - laden 
trollies, which were being 
punted along by three men 
with poles standing on either 
side—an ingenious device of 
a former superintendent. 

There was not much to 
be done on the banana plan- 
tation, but the knowledge 
that there was solid land to 
walk on in every direction 
was sufficient enjoyment. 
We went out several times 
to hunt for orchids on the 
trunks and branches of 
lately-felled trees. Duringour 
ramble we found three varieties of orchids, and 
were deceived by two species of wild pineapple 
bearing gorgeous scarlet and blue flowers, which 
we hoped were also orchids. Those orchids 
which we found were not so attractive as the 
pure white and remarkably sweet-scented variety 
which grows round Belize. 

Except where the forest has been cleared for 
banana plantations, the only open ways through 
the jungle are by the rivers. When one is away 
from a river it is necessary to cut one’s path 
through the dense underwood with the cutlass 
(or machete) which every man carries in this part 
of the world. My husband wished to get a 
comprehensive view of the upper reaches of the 
valley in order to obtain some idea of the possi- 
bility of further railway development towards 
the interior, and so, accompanied by a surveyor 
of the United Fruit Company and some of his 
men, he cut a path up the ridge of some moun- 
tains near by, making clearings at convenient 
spots on the summit. They started at six a.m., 
and were not back till ten p.m., but managed 
to traverse some six or eight miles and obtained 
good views. My husband and his private 
secretary used often to cut paths in various 
directions, along which, after two or three days’ 
hacking, the ladies could follow them. During 
these rambles we came across many valuable 
mahogany, cypress, and rubber trees. 

We had to be cautious in our walks and keep 
a sharp look-out for snakes; but fortunately no 
accidents happened. A tiny kinkajou (called 
locally “ night-walker,” owing to his nocturnal 
habits) was found crying loudly one morning 
in a burnt-down bit of the forest, and I adopted 


Queer little pets—A couple of kinkajous, or ™ 
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night-walkers.”" 
From a Photo. by Lady Swayne. 


him. We brought him up on condensea milk, 
and he has turned into a most attractive pet. 
To look at he is very much like a »ddy bear,” 
but has a useful addition in the shape of a pre- 
hensile tail as long as himself. His portrait, 
with another kinkajou, is reproduced herewith. 

One of our pastimes in British Honduras is 
fishing, and some of us went out fishing one after- 
noon in a pool of the river ; the bag at the end 
of the day only consisted of a couple of mountain 
mullet, but a crocodile was shot. Sir Eric was 
walking along the river-bank on the edge of the 
forest, when, as they descended towards a long, 
deep pool, one of the men pointed out a crocodile 
lying on a spit of grass. He borrowed a ‘44 
Winchester repeater from one of his companions 
and, taking a careful sight between the leaves of 
the trees, shot the crocodile behind the fore- 
arm. It threw itself high in the air and came 
down on its back in the water. After a short 
time a train of bubbles showed where it was 
making its way to its lair in the bank. It has 
not been seen since, and must have been carried 
down the river when it floated. 

Ever since my arrival in Central America I 
have heard of wonderful ruins of old buildings 
scattered all over this part of the continent— 
tales which appeal forcibly to one’s imagination. 

From various accounts that I had read, the 
ruins everywhere bear a strong likeness to “each 
other. In almost all cases they appear to be 
large — buildings—probably — temples—always 
raised above the level of the ground, and divided 
up into courtyards and rooms of various sizes, 
presumably occupied by priests. Almost  in- 
variably, also, there is a plaza, surrounded 
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on three sides by steps ; huge carved monoliths, 
probably commemorative of priests or rulers ; 
and one or two stones, also elaborately carved, 
bearing a strong resemblance to the sacrificial 
stone of the Aztecs which can be seen in Mexico 
City. Some writers and travellers think that 
the carvings and characters (which have so far 
defied all attempts at deciphering) date back 
to the Egyptian era and must have been erected 
by a people of common origin with the Egyptians. 
Others hold that the ruins are not so ancient as 


of no one who has visited them till they were 
discovered, quite lately, by Mr. Cutter, manager 
of the United Fruit Company, who suddenly came 
across the ruins in the midst of dense forest. 
The region in which they stand was opened up 
in January of rgt1, and in April we heard that 
we could visit the spot with perfect ease. 
Accordingly one sunny day my cousin and I 
left Belize and took steamer for Porto Barrios, 
the Guatemalan port. Very early next morning 
--before daybreak, in fact—we arrived outsid 


The clearing in the forest where the monoliths have been excavated. 


From a Photo. by Valdcateilano & Co. 


this ; that they are relics of the Maya Indians, 
whose descendants were the very people 
conquered by Cortes during his invasion of this 
part of Central America. Personally I rather 
incline to the latter theory, as I have been told 
that in one or two places beams of wood have 
been found as lintels to doorways, and it seems 
to me that in such a damp and destructive 
atmosphere wood could not last more than five 
or six hundred years. 

There are several of these ruins in British 
Honduras, but they are beyond the reach of 
ladies owing to the difficulties of travelling 
which I have already mentioned. 

My delight, therefore, was great when I heard 
that some of these ruins had been re-discovered 
in Guatemala, not far from the British Honduras 
frontier. I say re-discovered, as they had 
originally been seen and described by two 
travellers in 1839. Since those days I can hear 


the harbour, and just as dawn was creeping up 
and while the hills were still veiled in grey mist 
we cautiously entered the harbour and made 
fast to the pier. After the customary formalities 
with various Guatemalan officials we went 
direct to the train which was about to leave 
for Guatemala City. 

The track at first runs through dense forest, 
graceful cohune palms waved high above our 
heads, clusters of feathery bamboos broke up 
the monotony of the darker tropical green, and 
creepers and ferns hung from the branches 
of the trees. Here and there were a few huts 
built entirely of palm leaves. 

Near the coast the inhabitants whom we 
passed were of many nationalities—Spaniards, 
negroes, Caribs, coloured people, and a tew 
Americans, besides the original Maya Indians 
and Guatemalans. These latter are an interest- 
ing people and look most distinctly as if they 
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were of Mongolian origin. They are not tall ; 
their faces are square, with decidedly slanting 
eyes, and they have coarse, straight, black hair, 
reminding me forcibly of Tibetans. They carry 
loads in a similar manner, huge bales or crates 
or baskets being slung on their backs, supported 
by a strap passing across the forehead. The 
women wear skirts and a loose kind of kimono 
blouse and apron—all chosen with a 
good eye for colour. ‘The aprons often 
have names or mottoes woven into 
the texture, and the whole effect is 
most picturesque. 

After some time the train ran 
through banana plantations, which 
continued for miles till we reached 
Quirigua, one of the stations be- 
longing to the Fruit Company. 
There we found our host wait- 
ing for us with a motor 
trolly. Greeting us with 
a cheery smile, he told us 
that we could not have 
come at a more con- 
venient time and 
that he was ready 
to take us to the 
ruins right 
away. It was 


A leaning monolith. 
From a Photo, by Miss Swayne. 


then ten o’clock, and the thermometer stood at 
about a hundred degrees in the shade. 

We mounted the trolly, in shape something 
like an Irish jaunting-car, on which we sat 
side-ways. The engine was underneath, and 
all that could be seen of machinery was the 
brake and two small levers. We whizzed off 
on a side track, still running through bananas, 

and on all sides seeing evi- 

dences of rapid work and 
expansion. 

After proceeding for a 
couple of miles we stopped 
at a track running through 
the forest, and here, leaving 
our trolly, we walked for a 
short distance until, with 

hearts beating fast with excite- 
ment, we stepped out into the 
open clearing where stood the 
wonderful ruins we had come so 
far to see. Wonderful indeed they 
were, mysterious and impressive. 
We found ourselves in a circular space 
in which the forest had been cut down 
and cleared. All around was a dense 
tangle of vegetation; trees grew to an 
enormous height, often bare of foliage till 
close to their tops, their whole energy having 
been absorbed in the struggle for light and air. 
Ropes of creepers linked one tree with another ; 
occasionally high up the trunks a wild pine hung 
down with its drooping, reddish- 
coloured leaves ; beautifully grace- 
ful cohune palms grew thickly 
amidst the other vegetation. Inside 
the clearing was blinding, dazzling 
light ; outside, dim twilight, and 
a steamy, hot-house atmosphere 
pervaded everywhere. 

On reaching 
the site we were 
so fortunate as 
to find Dr. 
Edgar Hewett, 
of the Archzo- 
logical Institute 
of America, 

» under whose 
directions the 

Tuins, which ex- 

tend over a 
space of seventy-five acres, are being 
excavated. 

Under Dr. Hewett’s guidance we first 
examined the great monoliths of solid 
sculptured stones which stood towards 
one end of the clearing. There were 
several of them in a row, some quite 
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upright and some slanting. They were about 
twenty-four feet high, and we were told that they 
must extend twelve or fifteen feet below ground. 
The carvings were deep and in a very good 
state of preservation considering the climate. 
The designs on all were somewhat similar. 


stones were carved, and sometimes a figure 
was to be seen there also. 

The large photograph here reproduced gives 
a capital representation of one of the monoliths, 
which is in a particularly good state of 
preservation. 


This monolith is in a very fine state of preservation—Its hight may be estimated by comparison with 
the figure of the man at its base. 


From a Photo, by Valdeavellano & Co, 


On the front of each monolith was a large, 
standing figure. The faces varied in features 
and expression, evidently representing different 
personages. Each figure was adorned with an 
enormous head-dress with drooping plumes, 
and the dress exposed the thighs of the figure, 
while on the knees and ankles were shields or 
plates. Each figure held a sceptre to which a 
little manikin was clinging. One ‘figure I 
noticed was left-handed. The backs of the 


The sides are divided into “ glyphs,” or 
squares of carved writings. These are doubtless 
descriptive, and one longs to know the story 
they have to tell. Dr. Hewett told us that the 
upper “glyphs” are dates. He was able to 
discover this through a record left by one of the 
Bishops of Yucatan as to how the Indians 
counted, which showed that their method was 
by the use of short straight lines and dots. 
The dates on the monoliths varied always by 


five years, and so the con- 
clusion was reached that 
these monoliths were 
erected to commemorate 
different rulers, who evi- 
dently ruled for five years 
each. Were they kings, 
priests, or presidents, I 
wonder, and what hap- 
pened to them after the 
five years were over? The 
dates referred to cycles 
of four hundred years, and 
there were nine of these 
cycles. To what great 
event did these cycles 
date back ? Could it have 
been to their immigration 
into this country? Dr. 
Hewett thinks the stones 
were erected about sixteen 
hundred years ago. 

We were next shown 
two other great stones, 
heavily carved, one at 
* either end of the clearing. 
These masses seem in- 
tended to represent the 
heads of animals, and 
were probably sacrificial 
stones. In the large photo- 
graph the prominent 
eyeball and open mouth 


can be clearly seen, also the squares of writing. 
The other great stone was found at the foot 
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A side view of s monolith, showing the 
squares of carved writings. 


From a Photo. by Miss Swayne. 
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of massive flights of steps. 
The photograph of it, 
unfortunately, only gives 
the back view. On the 
other side of it is an 
enormous open mouth in 
which is seated the figure 
of a woman with a sceptre 
in her hand. This was 
interesting, in these days 
of “women’s rights,” for 
it was the only woman’s 
figure that we saw. 

We seemed now to be 
standing on a huge plaza, 
for on two sides of us rose 
flights of large steps about 
forty feet high, formed of 
solid hewn stones. The 
supposition is that the 
population sat on these 
steps while the ceremonies 
were in progress. They 
looked as if they had been 
destroyed by an earth- 
quake, instead of which it 
was the effect of the vege- 
tation, huge ceiba trees 
having been cut down 
from the top of the steps. 
A fact that makes these 
monolithic steps more 
wonderful is that no stone 


__ is to be found within miles of the ruins, so they 
must have been transported from a great distance. 


at eo 5 


A monolith representing the head of an animal, and probably used as a sacrificial stone. 
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From a Phote, by Vaideavellane & Co. 
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Beyond this point we did not go. There are 
two enormous mounds at the back of the steps 
which Dr. Hewett is now uncovering, and 
which he thinks are the temples. He has 
already found some bits of carving which he 
believes have fallen off the cornices ; probably 
the temples will turn out to be similar to those 
described and illustrated by Mr. Stephens and 
Mr. Catherwood. ‘These two travellers visited 
Central America about seventy years ago. 
Stephens wrote a most interesting book on the 
Tuins which they visited, while Catherwood 
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illustrated the work by drawings. Dr. Hewett 
thinks that all the buildings have to do with 
the religious life of the old inhabitants, and 
that the people themselves probably lived in 
the same palm huts as they do now. It seems 
very curious that among the people none can 
be found with any ideas or legends as to what 
these ruins were. So far the archeological 
interests of this country have been practically 
untouched, but no doubt in time, with the 
attention of Europeans and Americans aroused, 
the secrets of the sculptures will be revealed. 
They will, of course, be of extraordinary interest, 
for now that the Dark Continent is revealed, 
and Lhassa unveiled, these ruins are one of the 
few bits of romance left in this prosaic world. 
That the people who erected them must have 
been civilized is clear; the carvings and writings 
speak for themselves. They had rulers, and 
these rulers evidently possessed powers equal 
to those of the Pharaohs of old, in that they 
were able to erect temples and monuments of 
stone in the midst of thick tropical forests 
where no stone existed. The people to be found 


The back view of another sacrificial stone. 


now in Central America are totally incapable 
of any such work. ‘They take no pride or 
interest whatsoever in their wonderful archi- 
tectural legacies ; imagination and speculation 
alike beat fruitlessly against the fast-shut door 
of native ignorance and apathy. 

In the cool of the evening we again mounted 
the trolly and ran eighteen miles down the 
line to Virginia, the’ principal settlement of the 
United Fruit Company in Guatemala. We stayed 
there for two days waiting for the return 
steamer to Belize. Mr. Cutter lives there in 


(Photograph. 
a delightful house with three other Americans 
who seemed always ready to entertain us and 
show us the wonders of the banana plantation, 
in spite of the enormous amount of work which 
it is evident that they have to do. 

On the second afternoon my cousin and I 
said farewell with many regrets to our kindly 
and hospitable hosts and ran down the line 
again to Puerto Barrios. The steamer was due 
to leave at eleven p.m., but owing to the heavy 
consignment of bananas it was delayed till about 
three o’clock the next morning. Early that 
same afternoon we sighted Belize with its white 
houses and green palms dazzling in the tropical 
sun, and our pleasant trip was over. 

In conclusion, as the “ festive season” is at 
hand, it may interest home-keeping readers to 
know how we spend Christmas here. We usually 
have a regatta and a race-day, while polo is 
played with great zest during the cooler weather. 
Golf has invaded the country, and we have got 
a small nine-hole course, while there are two 
cement courts for the devotees of tennis and a 
delightful little club. 


THE END. 
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Clever Indian Acrobats — 
Cornish Round Houses — 
Abdul Hamid’s Treasure- 
House — A Daring Steeple- 
jack — A Cocos Island 
Treasure Company, etc. 


vARL HE wandering 

RE) Acrobats of India 
Ga are recruited 
j from a low case 
of people called 
‘‘Dombaranos,” who live by 
this profession alone. The 
children are trained from 
their earliest childhood, and 
do not receive any education 
in schools. They travel 
from village to town, and 
give their _ performances, 
which are really wonderful, 
in the open air, before 
crowds of onlookers. Their 
tricks are quaint and some- 
times astonishingly clever. 
Supported by one another, 
these men will balance them- 
selves in a crazy kind of 
pyramid rising fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground, 
and one of their number will 
then climb this living pyra- 
mid with a heavy weight 
in his teeth. Babies not 
yet able to walk are often 
seen being made use of in 
the most dangerous manner 
during these performances. 
Rajahs and rich Indians are very fond of the 
acrobatic displays, and engage the best of the men 
to perform before their guests at entertainments. 
The photograph here reproduced shows a troupe 
of acrobats giving a display, their arms and legs 
being so inextricably mixed up that it is difficult 
to say to whom some of the limbs belong. 

Some of the more out-of-the-way parts of 
Cornwall can offer many singular sights to the 
visitors. None of these is more curious, how- 
ever, than that which is to be seen in the small 
village of Vetyan, in the southern part of the 


A living pyramid—A clever performance given by a troupe o. Indian acrobats. 
From a Photo. by Wiele & Klein. 


county. On each side of the main roads whicn 
lead to the group of cottages clustered round 
the church there are to be seen certain queer- 
looking round houses, each surmounted by a 
cross. These cottages, you will be interested 
to learn, were built with the object of keep- 
ing the devil out of the village! More than 
one hundred years ago the vicar of the parish 
was a certain Mr. Jeremiah Trist, a parson who 
seems to have been a most worthy man, though 
curiously superstitious. In spite of all his 
endeavours to make his parishioners good, it 
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tended to keep 


From a pre 


seems that the village folk did not improve very 
rapidly, and he decided that something must 
be done to right matters. Accordingly, after 


much cogitation, the famous round houses 
! were built. With these in position, 
j protected by their crosses, it was 


From a) 


the Evil One out of the village. 


urged that the Evil 
One would not dare to 
enter the village, and 
therefore all would 
be well in Veryan. 
Whether the good 
vicar’s hopes were 


realized it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to 
say, but the houses 
stand to-day as a sin- 
gular instance of an 
attempt to baffle the 
powers of darkness. 
Every district of im- 
portance in the towns 
of Sumatra possesses 
a baléi, or native meet- 
ing-place, which the 
Dutch Regent visits 
periodically in order to 
discuss with his sub- 
ordinates the affairs 
of the district. The 
photograph below shows a typical balé, taken 
just after a sitting. These Sumatran equivalents 
of a County Council hall are very quaint, and are 
decorated with beautiful inlaid work at the ends 
and a tapering roof of fine palm, ornamented 
with bright brasswork, which glitters in the sun, 
setting it off most picturesquely against a back- 
ground of tall cocoanut trees and a forest of 
rich tropical plants. A space is left between the 
ground and the flooring, the reason of which is 
obvious, for in the tropics, during the rainy 
season, the inhabitants are often visited with 


[Photograph. 
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\" Harvest'"—by Vincent Adsrente, 


TELEPHONE 
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Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the soil 
have been industrious, and the rain and the 
sun have favored their plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 

The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 
and pay for doing it. 

There has been commercial success. 

The people who buy and sell and fetch 
and carry have been doing a lot of business 
and they have been paid for doing it. 

The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 

Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country.. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means of the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


“ODDS AND ENDS, 


floods, so, in order to safeguard them- 
selves in such an emergency, most of 
the -buildings are erected on stilts. 

The striking monolith shown in the 
accompanying photograph is known 
as the “ Devil’s Tower,” and stands 
in North-Eastern Wyoming. It is 
upwards of six hundred feet high, and 
its sides are curiously fluted—owing, 
no doubt, to igneous action in 
past. The summit is almost level, 
and over two acres in extent. This 
great pillar of rock is a landmark for 
many miles around. 

It was only _ specially- 
favoured travellers who could 
obtain permission to view 
Abdul Hamid’s _ treasure- 
house in Stam- 
boul, and they 
had to be pre- 
pared to spend 
about five pounds 
in baksheesh. 
This was more 
excusable, _ per- 
haps, when one 
considers the ex- 
tensive ceremony 
and the numerous 
officials required 
for this sight. The 
High Treasurer 


The “ Devil's Tower" 

North - Eastern Wyoming, 

a noted landmark for many 
miles round. 


From a Photograph, 


had to attend in per- 
son with some thirty 
underlings, who 
ranged themselves 
with folded hands in 
two rows outside the 
first door while he 
solemnly removed 
the seals and turned 
his key. Immediately 
within this door was 
a huge iron gate, such 
as might protect a 
fortress. Even when 
you were at last let 
loose among the glit- 
tering gems, you were 
still accompanied by 
a vigilant crowd of 
attendants, who 


Viewing Abdul Hamid's treasure-house at imboul—The presence of the High Treasurer and some 
From a} thirty other officials is required for this ceremony. (Photograph. 
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PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL LONDON CAIRO 
487-H St. Catharine St., East 22 New Bond Street 


402-H West Broadway 
NEW YORK 


December lst, 1912. 


Dear Sir: : 
We beg to remind you that, for the last 60 
years, one of the most appropriate and refined 
CHRISTMAS gifts, both here and abroad, has been a 
present of PHILIP MORRIS cigarettes—the oldest 
high-grade cigarettes in the world—which are 
made of the purest TURKISH tobacocos ONLY, in the 
following sizes: 


Plain or Price 
Cork Tipped per 100 Boxes of 
Cambridge (reg. size) $2.50 10-20-50-100 
Morisette (gold tip) 2.50 10 and 100 
Blues, 2 7/8 in. 3.00 10-50-100 
Ambassador, 31/2 in. 3.50 10 and 100 
Banquet, 5 1/2 in. 10.00 10 ($1.00 
for 10) 


‘ 


If your dealer does not stock your particu- 
lar size, we will gladly forward your require- 
ments, carriage paid, direct from our factory, to 
any address you may desire, on receipt of your 
remittance. 


Thanking you for your patronage and wishing 
you the Compliments of the Season, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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watched your 
every movement 
—and_ probably 
one another as 
well — lest you 
should suddenly 
break open a 
case and en- 
deavour to pur- 
loin some of the 
jewels. ‘These, 
however, under 
the new régime, 
have mostly 
been sold for the i 
benefit of the ‘ous band at Brianza, Lombardy, all the members of which play the “pan-pipes.”” 
national __trea- From a Photo. by Areus, Milan. 
sury. 

“ Enclosed 
please find 
photograph 
of my ring- 
tail monkey, 
Chink, and 
his affinity, 
Trixie the 
tortoise,” 
writes a Los 
Angeles 
reader. 
“ They are a 
quaint 
couple, whose 
strange affec- 
tion for one 
another is the 
source of 
much amuse- 
ment to the 


thousands of visitors to Luna Park, Los 
Angeles. This queerly-assorted pair are well- 
nigh inseparable, despite the remarkable dis- 
parity between their species. Chink will have 
nothing to do with other monkeys confined in 
his cage, nor will Trixie, who is also an inmate of 
the same compartment in the extensive zoo at 
Luna Park. Chink seems to think that Trixie 
was created for his special companionship, and is 
very kind, ordinarily, in his treatment of the 
tortoise. He will perch upon her back for 
hours at a time, but when feeding-time comes 
—four o’clock—he invariably makes sure that 
his sweetheart has her full share of lettuce, 
which is the staple diet of simians in Southern 
California.” 

At Brianza, in Lombardy, there exists a 
most curious band, all the members of which 
play the same kind of instrument, known as 
the “ firlinfoens.” This corresponds to what 
we know as “ pan-pipes,” and is constructed 
of reeds fastened side by side, the bass pipes 
being often several feet long, while the others 
gradually decrease in size. The “ firlinfoens”’ 
—as the players are called, after 
their instruments—are, as a rule, 
ignorant of music, and they learn 
their tunes by heart—often from a 
gramophone. The photograph given 
above shows this quaint band 
on parade. It is said that the pan- 
pipe players experience all the 
sensations of intoxication after a 
march, due to their energetic blow- 
ing and the constant wagging of 
the head to and fro. The music, 
by the way, although curious at 
first, is not unpleasing. 

Romance is not yet dead in this 
workaday old world of ours, and 


%* i there are still plenty of people to be 
queerly-assorted pelt, The, monakey 568 aes trator shown in this photograph 5 ound, apparently, to put up good 
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grandfather. 


wk grandfather, who was 

| an engineer, went out to 
VA | Russia about 1858. His 
Vem) first post was at some 
~ large mills in St. Peters- 
burg, but after a few years here he 
left to take charge of a saw-mill 
about eighty versts from Moscow. 
The mill stood on the banks of the 
River Shawsha, a tributary of the 
Volga, and was near to a village 
called Bisbarodova. The nearest 
station was Zaveedova, on the 
Petersburg line; this was about 
seven or eight versts away. 

A peculiar feature about these 
Russian towns was that the station 
and the town were often several 
miles apart ; Zaveedova was one of 
these, for the town was nowhere 
near the station. The road from the 
station to Bisbarodova — like most 
outlying village roads in those days 
—lay through a dense pine-forest. 
In the summer this portion of the 
jee to Moscow was made in 

“ tarantass,” but in the winter a 


i adgewns the mode of conveyance, 
Vol. xxx. —16, 
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JANUARY, 1913. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The story of an eventful Christmas Bve in Russia, related by the author’s 
As Mr. Holden states, it began in comedy and came very 
near ending in terrible tragedy. 


No. 177 


M abl 
Gy Memorable 


BY J. R. HOLDEN. 


There was not a house in the village 
large enough to accommodate my 
grandfather's family, and so they had 
to live about three versts farther on, 
in a house once occupied by the forester. It 
stood alone, on the highest point of land there- 
abouts, sufficiently elevated to keep the house 
above water during the spring, when the river 
overflowed its banks. Just try to imagine the 
place in summer. Think of a rich piece of pas- 
ture-land, almost square, about one hundred 
acres in extent. In the distance, about a quarter 
of a mile away, to north and west, dense pine- 
forests stretched out for miles; to the east lay 
the road to the village, and to the south—perhaps 
two hundred yards distant—was the river. 

In the centre of the pasture stood a log hut— 
it was not much more—with four rooms, sheet- 
iron roof painted green, and a wooden paling, 
about five feet high, enclosing: the garden which 
surrounded the house. 

It was an ideal spot in summer, but terribly 
lonely in winter, when everything was covered 
to a great depth with snow, and the river frozen 


‘so that a horse and sledge could cross it in 


perfect safety. 
The exciting incidents which follow happened 
on Christmas Eve of 1868. My grandfather 
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had been to Moscow on business which compelled 
him to be absent several days, and he was to 
bring back with him a large stock of provisions, 
which had always to be sent for from Moscow. 
He reached Zaveedova on his return journey 
without anything particularly eventful happen- 
ing ; but then came the excitement. 

It was almost midnight when he got to the 
point where he had to travel by sledge, and 
there was no sledge to be had for love or money, 
so he had to make himself as comfortable as 
possible until morning on a wooden bench in 
the hut of the station-master. This did not 
trouble him. His big “ shube,” lined with fur, 
and having a tremendous bearskin collar, which 
he turned up over his ears, a large fur cap on his 
head, and a pair of felt boots reaching to his 
knees were all the bedclothes he needed, and he 
slept like a top till early morning. Then he had 
to wait until a conveyance could be procured, and 
by the time this was accomplished and breakfast 
over, it was getting on towards eleven o’clock. 

Grandfather was very anxious to get home, for 
grandmother had only one servant in the house, 
and there were five children, and no men nearer 
than the village, three versts away, to render 
any help in case of need. There were, however, 
eight dogs, one a powerful wolf-hound. 

At last all the boxes and parcels were packed 
on the sledge, which was of the ordinary village 
type, with wooden runners; the front was 
about thirty inches high, and sloped gradually 
towards the back, where it was only about 
twelve inches above the level of the road. 

The driver squatted behind the raised front, 
while the passengers had to sit on straw behind, 
amongst the goods being carried, whatever they 
happened to be. Amongst the things grand- 
father had brought from Moscow, beside the 
groceries and meat, were a number of toys for 
the children which were to go in their stockings 
that night. 

His greatest trouble on the journey from 
Moscow had been a glass jar containing twelve 
pounds of treacle. Syrup in those days was not 

. so thick as we see it now, and spread more 
quickly. . 

When at last the boxes and parcels were put 
in the sledge grandfather seated himself in the 
bottom on the straw, cross-legged like a tailor. 
He felt very uneasy about the jar of syrup, and, 
thinking that the jolting of the sledge might 
break it, he took it on his knees and held it 
there. 

The seven or eight versts would take them 
about an hour and a half, and he expected to get 
home just in time for the midday meal. An 
hour and a half for a journey of six miles on a 
snow road sounds very slow travelling, but it 


must be remembered that the average Russian 
village horse is not much bigger than a donkey, 
and this one was drawing a clumsy sledge loaded 
with boxes and sacks full of provisions, and also 
two men, and, though it went at almost a 
walking pace, neither of them grumbled. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was shining 
brilliantly, making the snow look as if sprinkled 
with thousands of diamonds, while the air, 
clear, crisp, and dry, seemed to fill one with 
new life. The only sounds were those made by 
the driver, who, as the sledge moved slowly along, 
sang snatches of village songs, and the bells on 
the ‘“ douga.” 

They had done about a third of the journey 
when misfortune overtook them. A point in 
the forest had been reached where the road 
turned sharply to the left, and there was a 
slight dip. 

These village sledges, having no steel runners 
to bite into the snow when they came to one of 
these turns, often made a sweep to one side, 
and each sledge that went that way followed 
suit. To one of these slippery places they had 
now come. Unfortunately their sledge, instead 
of taking the turn gracefully, caught the roots 
of a tree at the far side, and, turning over, tipped 
its contents into a bed of snow. Grandfather 
turned a complete somersault, still clutching 
that precious twelve-pound jar of treacle. 

As he came down with a bump against the 
nearest tree the wretched jar was smashed to 
atoms, and poor grandad was covered from head 
to foot with the sticky mess! He would not 
tell anyone afterwards what he said, but he 
admitted that, as it was said in Russian, it did 
not sound as bad as it would have done in English. 

What was to be done? Here they were, 
with almost an hour’s journey before them, and 
grandfather covered with treacle—hair, eyes, 
moustache, cloak, all full of it. 

“ Nitchivo,” mumbled the philosophical driver. 
“ Roll over in the snow, and I'll rub you down 
with some straw afterwards.” 

“Nitchivo ” is the most useful word in the 
Russian language. It means “ nothing,” “ don’t 
trouble,” “it’s of no consequence,” and several 
other soothing things. In this case, I suppose, 
it meant all the terms rolled together, although 
poor grandfather failed to see the application. 

However, it was no use crying over spilt milk 
—or rather treacle—and so he took the driver’s 
advice, and, after ridding himself of some portion 
of the adhesive mixture, he helped to pack the 
goods into the sledge once more. Fortunately 
the flour and rice, being in canvas sacks, had 
not lirst, or his plight might have been as bad 
as being tarred and feathered. 

The driver most considerately drove along a 


- muffled in 
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road which would take them a little longer, but 
would avoid the drive through the village. 
These “ moujiks ” can be thoughtful at times. 

On arrival at the house, when the children 
rushed forward to give grandfather their welcom- 
ing hugs, he warded them off with his hands 
and told them to “ wait a bit.”” He presented a 
most ludicrous figure, for the straw in the bottom 
of the sledge had completed the “ feathering ” 
portion of the business, and as soon as grand- 
mother and the rest of the family realized that 
no bones were broken they saw the comical side 
of it and simply roared with laughter, in which 
grandad joined. 

He was soon rigged out in clean clothes, and the 
sticky ones handed over to the servant Hannah, 
for cleaning. 

Atter luncheon the children clamoured for 
their usual ride, and, although it was getting 
late in the afternoon—for darkness falls about 
four o’clock in winter—grandfather determined 
to risk it and give them their usual treat. This 
was a ride on a sledge to a clearing in the forest, 
with grandfather acting as the horse. 

Four of them—the eldest eleven years old 
and the youngest three—were soon ready, 
“shubes,” fur caps, and felt boots. 
The youngest of all—my mother—was left 
behind, as she was a small personage of only 
eighteen months old, who either could not or 
would not sit still, and might cause trouble by 
falling off the sledge. 

These hand-sledzes are most useful articles. 
They are the Russian peasant boy’s dearest 
possession, and often his only toy. They are 
made of ash, and are very strong, although 
light. They consist of two wooden runners 
about two inches wide, with bars across about 
four inches apart. A rope is attached to the 
front, where the runners curve upwards. They 
are about forty-eight inches long and twenty-four 
wide. On this limited space the four children 
packed themselves—clutching one another to 
obtain greater security—and away they started 
across the frozen fields towards the pine woods, 
a quarter of a mile away. 

They soon reached the clearing, where trees 
were felled and sawn up for fuel, being after- 
wards taken on sledges to the various villages. 
Here the constant stream of little village horses 
had worn a track like a miniature racecourse. 
It was fine fun, and the children yelled with 
delight, and grandad in turn had to take his 
place in the sledge while they gave him a ride. 
After about half an hour’s fun, grandad sat down 
on the snow for a rest and a smoke before the 
homeward journey was begun. At last he stood 
up and tightened the belt on his short fur jacket, 
teady for a good run home. 


“Now, then,” he said, “ one more run round, 
and then home.” 

The children scrambled to their places in the 
sledge and grandfather took the rope in his 
hands. He glanced round at the gloomy depths 
of the forest, noted that darkness was fast - 
falling, and then looked at his watch, which he 
could only just see. It was nearly four o’clock. 
Should he chance another run, or make for home ? 
As he was hesitating there suddenly came to 
his ears a distant sound—at first like a long- 
drawn-out moan. He had heard that dread 
sound too often to be mistaken. ‘‘ Wolves!” 
said he to himself, and his heart almost ceased 
to beat. There was not a second to lose. 

“ Clara—Walter ! wolves!” he cried. “ Hold 
on for your lives, and stick closely to the little 
ones !” : 

So saying he sprang forward at a pace he had 
never even dreamed of before. The children, 
fully alive to the danger, held on to the swaying 
sledge with all their might. That the wolves 
were a good distance away grandad could tell 
by the faintness of the sound, but he knew they 
could run far more quickly than he, and they 
had no doubt already scented their desired 
prey. 

On, on, he dashed across the frozen snow, 
and was soon out of the forest. He had now 
almost a quarter of a mile to go—straight to the 
twinkling light which he could see in the dis- 
tance, where a window had been left unshuttered 
so that grandmother could watch for their return. 
Nearer and nearer sounded the howl of the wolves, 
almost freezing his blood as he thought of the 
children whose lives depended on him. Could 
he hold out ? 

At last, after what appeared to him hours, he 
beheld the outlines of the hut, and, glancing over 
his shoulder, saw numerous black spots far 
behind him, for the wolves had now left the 
cover of the trees and were in full cry after him 
across the open snow. 

With an unspoken prayer on his lips he made 
another brave effort, though he could see that the 
wolves were gaining at every leap. His lungs 
seemed about to burst, and his heart pounded 
like a steam-engine ; but he struggled gamely 
onwards, while the children clung to one another 
in terrified silence. Every instant he expected 
to hear them scream as a wolf sprang upon the 
sledge, for they were terribly near now. God 
grant that he could hold out—that he would not 
stumble or fall ! 

At last, after what seemed an eternity, he 
reached the wall at the back of the house—he 
did not waste time by going round to the gate. 
Panting, he rapidly seized the children, one. by 
cone, and threw them over the wall into the snow 
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in the garden, telling them to run quickly round 
to the door. Then, rearing the sledge against 
the wall, he climbed over himself—leaving one 
of his felt boots in the jaws of the leading wolf 
as it sprang forward, snarling horribly, to seize 
him. 

Grandmother and Hannah had heard the 
howling of the wolves, and had immediately 
loosed the dogs, while they both stood looking 
out fearfully into the darkness from the open 
door, trembling as they wondered what had 
happened or was happening. 

It was with the greatest relief that they saw 


meantime, the baby—my mother—had been 
quite forgotten. 

A battle royal was now raging outside the 
garden, where the plucky dogs had furiously 
attacked the wolves that had ventured near. 
Several wolves were killed, and the rest beat a 
hasty retreat. The dogs, several of them badly 
mauled, were soon got inside the house again 
and their wounds washed, and then the family, 
having divested themselves of their outdoor 
clothing, entered the dining-room, where tea 
was laid, and the lamp lighted. The “ samovar ”” 
emitted a most comforting sound as it hissed 


“The wolves were gaining at every leap,” 


the four children come tearing round the corner 
of the house, the older ones each clinging to the 
hand of one of the young ones. The dogs 
immediately rushed out and made for the spot 
where the baffled wolves were still leaping 
against the wall. The diversion thus caused 
gave grandfather time to reach the door. Here, 
pitching forward headlong he fell on the floor 
almost in a state of collapse. 

There was no need to tell the women-folk to 
close the door; in that country of sudden 
dangers they had learned to act promptly. 

It was some little time before grandad had 
recovered sufficiently to rise to his feet. In the 


and spluttered, waiting for the boiling water to 
be drawn off for tea. 

“Never did a meal look so inviting,” thought 
grandfather, as he considered how nearly he and 
the children had provided a meal for the wolves. 
The brass “ samovar,” the lighted lamp shedding 
a subdued light on the table, laid with home- 
made bread, butter, jam, cake, etc., the room 
cosy and warm, the curtains drawn—oh, how 
comfortable it looked after that nightmare race 
across the snow ! 

Suddenly there was a cry from grandmother, 
“ Kitty !” and she sprang across the room and 
seized the baby, who had drawn a chair near the 
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window, which had been left unshuttered, and 

had climbed on the window-seat. Here she had 

contrived to turn the catch of the “ fortushka” 

—a portion of the window used as a ventilator 

—and was leaning out, looking down into the 
rden. 

“What are you doing, child?” cried the 
mother, for instinct told her what was outside. 

“ Feeding the doggies,” replied Kitty, and 
she began to cry as grandmother forcibly re- 
moved her and shut the “‘ fortushka.” 

Looking through the window, grandmother 
saw the “ doggies ” my mother had been feeding 


—half-a-dozen gaunt wolves, which had ventured 
inside the garden, squatting on their haunches, 
licking their awful jaws while watching the 
child throwing out morsels of bread and butter 
which she had got from the table. They hoped, 
no doubt, that she would presently overbalance 
herself and fall through. 

The adventures of the day, however, were not 
yet over. The tea was barely finished when the 
horn of the postman was heard in the distance, 
as a warning of his approach. It was now quite 
dark, save for the reflection of the white, glisten- 
ing snow. The postman’s visits were few and 
far between in this lonely place, but at Christmas- 


time they always expected letters trom England. 
This house being the last place of call, the post- 
man usually stayed all night, as he could not 
venture on the three versts’ tramp back to the 
village, for there was always a danger of wolves 
in the winter. 

He always blew his horn while some distance 
away, to give warning of his approach, so that 
he could be admitted quickly. He carried 
nothing but a stick with a heavy leaden knob as 
protection against thieves and wolves. 

Grandfather’s signal in return to the horn 
was a shrill whistle. If there were wolves in the 


neighbourhood, two whistles were given. Giving 
the “danger” signal from the open window, 
grandfather went and stood at the door ready to 
open it. Hannah, in the meantime, took up a 
large piece of hempen rope, well tarred, and 
lighted it at one end. Almost immediately 
there was a click from the latch on the garden 
gate—which was only a few paces from the door 
of the house—and at the same time a patter of 
feet sounded in the garden as the wolves ran 
round to that side of the house. 

As the gate swung wide grandfather flung 
open the door, and out rushed the dogs, who, in 
spite of their wounds, would not keep back. 
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Hannah threw out the blazing hemp into the —_ house, did not begin to enlarge on his terrible 
midst of the grey bodies on the footpath, and experience ; he simply said, “ Thanks,” and, 
“as they scattered to right and left, the postman taking off his cap, reverently crossed himself. 
rushed across from the 
gate, whirling his club 
in all directions, and 
was safe inside the house 
before the startled 
wolves had realized what 
had happened. / 
It was a feat which, \ 
to our minds, would be 


“* He left one of his felt boots in the jaws of the lesding wolf.” 


thought well-nigh impossible, but one which was Then he began to open his knapsack to deliver 

almost an everyday occurrence in winter in the eagerly-awaited letters. 

many parts of Russia. So ended a most eventful Christmas Eve—be- 
The postman, on gaining the security of the _ ginning in comedy and nearly ending in tragedy. 


TheWeddirss Week , 


BY E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


Brittany, as most people know, is full of quaint old customs, but none more picturesque than those 
attending the ceremony of marriage. Small villages have their annual ‘‘ wedding day,” when all the 
couples assemble to be married; larger places have a “‘ wedding week,” during which all the marrying 


of the year takes place. 


This little article describes the annual matrimonial festival at Pontivy, in 


Plougastel, and the curious customs which mark the proceedings. 


sy RITTANY has many scenic charms, 
and the picturesque old customs 
of its inhabitants add to its attrac- 
tiveness. Whilst in most other 
countries old traditions are looked 
upon with more or less contempt, and in con- 
sequence are fast dying out, the people of Brittany 
cherish lovingly their old superstitions, legends, 
and ceremonies. In consequence one sees cus- 
toms there in full vigour which have long since 
been abandoned and well-nigh forgotten in more 
“up-to-date” parts of the world. 

Amongst the quaintest usages of Brittany is 
the keeping up of one wedding day a year for 
small villages and a wedding week a year for 
larger ones, at which time all marriages are 
celebrated. The photographs illustrating this 
article were taken at Pontivy, Plougastel, which 
holds pre-eminence as a marriage centre, and 
annually celebrates a “ wedding week” that 


A group of brides and bridegrooms on their way to the church, 
From a Photo. by“ Argus,” Mian. 


attracts couples from the whole of the surround- 
ing countryside. The unique aspect of this 
village during this matrimonial carnival is very 
striking. One sees all the ancient hospitality, 
joyousness, and feasting in full swing, and the 
atmosphere of harmony and general kindliness 
has an impressiveness which no civil ceremony 
or an isolated religious service at a church could 
ever give. 
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The brides look delightfully old-fashioned, 
quaint, and altogether charming in their head- 
dresses of spotted white, with streamers flowing 
behind them and a belt through which a white 
ribbon sash is passed. They all look alike as 
they stand grouped together or entering the 
church door for the holy function which is to 
make them legal wives of their proud bride- 
grooms. The girls go up the steps and into the 
church together, spinsters for the last time in 
their lives, for when they come out they are 
married women, and they indicate their new 
dignity by parading the streets arm in arm, first 
visiting their neighbours’ houses and then start- 
ing out for the all-important wedding dinner. 


people, for it takes many of the villagers a long 
time to save enough to give a truly sumptuous 
wedding feast to their guests, and in this case 
the saying ‘‘ The more the merrier ” is emphati- 
cally true. Families will often spend a year’s 
savings on a marriage feast of this kind—one 
of the few Breton extravagances. 

The “‘ wedding week” at Pontivy is the week 
immediately preceding Lent, which is also known 
as the “‘ mad week ’’—a title which cynical old 
bachelors would say it richly deserves. The 
actual origin of this designation, however, is 
probably due to the fact that before undergoing 
the penance of Lent, with its spare diet, en- 
forced quietness, and many restrictions, the 


Brides entering the church—They all look more or less alike, but the costumes are delightfully quaint and old-fashioned. 
From a Photo. by“ Argus," Milan. 


The men are typical peasants, good-natured and 
happy ; they wear quaint hats with streamers 
behind, and a short jacket decorated with rows 
of buttons. They also wear a collar and a sash, 
and generally have a more genteel appearance 
than when in their usual workaday costume. 
The greater the gathering the happier the 


people formerly had a week of feasting and 
revelry. 

Throughout the year the couples who have 
arranged to be married during the “ wedding 
week” are kept actively at work preparing for 
the occasion, the women making the various 
articles of their trousseaux and the men getting 
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together the means to start housekeeping, with 
as much comfort as they can afford, whilst the 
mutual friends of the parties devote much time 


Some of the newly - married couples. 
From a Photo. by“ Argus,” Milan, 


and thought to the selection of the most useful 
and acceptable gifts to offer them. The Bretons 
give sensible wedding presents, not things merely 
made to look at. 

When the young Breton has finished his mili- 
tary service he usually looks about for a wife. 
His attention does not wander far, and generally 
settles on a girl of some neighbouring village 
belonging to a family already united in some 
way to his own. When once the preliminary 
courting is over and the engagement officially 
announced, the respective parents and the 
engaged couple go to the nearest town to buy 
jewels and necessary raiment. They are accom- 
panied on their journey by strolling musicians, 
with harmoniums, concertinas, and trombones, 
whose office it is to brighten the way with suit- 
able lively ditties, giving a special tuneful per- 
formance outside the jeweller’s shop where the 
wedding ring and other trinkets are being pur- 
chased. When the purchases have been made 
the parties return to their respective homes, and 


the music which accompanies their footsteps 
is typical of their country—quaint old folk-songs 
dear to the hearts of the people. 

When the wedding day arrives the 
cortége stops in front of the bride’s 
house, but it is etiquette for the bride 
to hide herself from sight, and these 
sprightly young ladies show consider- 


A typical bride — Notice the snow-white headdress, streamers, 
and apron. 
From a Photo. by Argus,” Milan. 


able ingenuity in concealing themselves. The 
bridegroom has to hunt for his bride, amidst 
the jeers and jokes of the guests, until he even- 
tually finds her and leads her forth amid great 
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cheering. There is 
no case on record, 
by the way, in 
which a bride 
groom has failed 
to find his bride,or 
perhaps it would 
be better to say 
that no bride has 
ever allowed a 
bashful swain to 
give upthesearch! 
Before the par- 
ties proceed to the 
church a wedding 
“breakfast is 
served, and a dish 
alwaysinevidence 
on these occasions 
is calf's head. 
After the break- 
fast the party 
makes its way to 
the church walk- : : 
ing throug: the On the way to the wedding dinner. The parties are invariably headed by a musician playing old Breton folk-songs. 
streets u che From a Photo. by “ Argus,” Milan, 
village in procession. The couples to be married nessed quite a record gathering making their 
go arm in arm, and the bride looks very pretty way joyously to the church where the religious 


in the quaint costume of the district, with head- —_—_ marriage is celebrated. As many as fifty couples 
gear of snowy __ have been known to enter the church in one day, 
whiteness. and they all kneel in front of the priest, who 
The number of gives them the blessing which binds them “ for 
couples, of course, better and for worse,” followed by a few words 
varies from year to _ of greeting and Christian advice. 
year, but at times When mass is over all the couples, with their 


Pontivy has  wit- friends and relatives, separate and go in different 
directions, each to visit 
their own particular 
circle of acquaintances. 
Before the houses of their 
relatives they dance a 
special peasant dance 
called the “ Ridee,’* which 
is after the style of the 
Farandole. | Everybody, 
young and old alike, takes 
part in this dance. 

It is when this dancing 
is in full swing that the 
work of the youths and 
maidens who at Pontivy 
accompany the married 

p . ” a couples begins. They offer 

Sia PE ; 2 | bread and salt nif the 
¢ i] wedded pair, then set off 

with them for their home, 
where the dinner— which, 
as a Tule, takes the form 
From a Photo. by“ Argus,” Milan, of a sumptuous banquet 


sg 


Sree 
Bers 
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—awaits them. Before the bride and bride- 
groom reach their house the cooks and other 
assistants who have helped to get the feast ready 
come to meet them on the way, carrying loaves 
of bread and pats of butter ornamented with 


From a Photo. by) Another happy bride. 


(" Argus,” Milan. 


ribbons, bottles of cider, and sweetmeats of all 
kinds. 

The musicians engaged for the occasion play 
merrily as the party enters the banqueting hall, 
which is gaily decorated with draperies, silken 
hangings, and artificial flowers. If the weather is 
fine and the temperature mild enough the 
banquet is often given in the open fields. Ordi- 
nary household steps, across which planks of wood 
have been nailed, serve as tables. Each guest has 


Paying ceremonial calls in the town. 
From a Photo. by “ Argus,” Milan, 


to bring his own knives and forks, and it 1s 
surprising what large numbers of people are 
invited to these wedding festivals. Quite 
recently as many as one thousand three 
hundred guests sat down to a wedding 
banquet of this kind. 

Between one course and the other a little 
dancing is indulged in, developing into a 
regular dance when the dinner is over. The 
musicians stand on upturned barrels, and 
play as long as they have the strength. 

When the exhausted players can no 
longer keep time and tune, the dancers them- 
selves help them, whistling, singing, and 
clapping their hands. 

These festive occasions, needless to say, 
are eagerly looked forward to year after year, 
and though their origin is lost in antiquity 
their gaiety is ever new. The “ wedding 
week,” it is safe to say, is the most promi- 
nent landmark in the simple lives of the 
peasants of Plougastel. 


Adrift On the 


3 Floes 


How two Lake Huron fishermen 
were driven out to sea on an ice- 
floe, and for fifty hours battled 
for life, while brave men fought 
desperately to reach and rescue 
them. Their final deliverance was 
as dramatic as anything that has 
ever happened in the annals of the 
Great Lakes. 


iw EW stories of adventure 
at sea can equal that 
of the terrible struggle 
made by two Port 
Sanilac fishermen to 
escape death on the drifting ice- 
floes of Lake Huron. 

Frozen and half dead, the two 
men, William and Herbert 
Walker, brothers, aged thirty and 
eighteen respectively, were finally 
rescued from their perilous posi- 
tion, but not until they had spent 
more than forty-eight hours with- 
out. food or warmth, and fully 
fifty men had risked their lives 
to save them. 

It. was on the morning of 
January 16th last that 
the two brothers, pro- 
fessional fishermen, 
started out upon the 
ice to make their daily 
catch. The wind was 
blowing briskly from 
the east, and they 
felt sure that the fish 
would bite with un- 
usual avidity. At all 
events, having reached 
a point about three 
miles from shore, the 


Ice 


BY THOMAS J. THOMAS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. EDWARD WIGFULL. 


two men, armed with hatchets, 
proceeded to chop holes through 
the thick ice, This work com- 
pleted, they dropped their lines 
through the holes and set about 
ensnaring their finny victims. 
What with their absorption in 
the business at hand and the 
consequent mental distraction, it 
was dusk before the men realized 
that the hour of darkness was 
descending. 

Suddenly, shortly before pre- 
paring for the return journey, the 
younger of the brothers glanced 
towards shore. To his horror, he 
discovered that he and William 
were marooned on a floating floe, 
and that they were being rapidly 
borne out into the lake. 

In an instant the 
terrible truth 
dawned on the two 
hapless men, The 
wind, unnoticed by 
them, had veered 
from east to west, 
and the sudden 
change had served 
to break the ice 
into large, low- 
lyingbergsand send 
them out slowly 
and majestically 
across the lake. 
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The two men, springing up, gazed anxiously 
landward, only to see a wide expanse of open 
water, flecked here and there with various-sized 
cakes of ice, between them and the shore. To 
make matters worse, the huge floe on which the 
two were drifting out to sea gradually broke up, 
piece by piece, until, in little over an hour, it 
measured scarcely two hundred feet in circum- 
ference, forming a small, slippery raft which, 
in the choppy sea that was rising, threatened 
every moment to capsize and precipitate the 
marooned men into the deadly cold water. 

To leap from one berg to another and thus 
gain the shore ice and safety 
was quite out of the question, 
and so, huddled there alone, 
without food or fire, the un- 
happy men faced a night on 
she wind-swept expanse of 
water and broken ice. Before 
they had commenced fully to 
reatize the peril of their posi- 
tion darkness had fallen, and 
the distant shore was com- 
pletely blotted out. All about 
them the ice-cakes showed 
like vague-shaped ghosts in 
the gloom. As the darkness 
deepened the wind freshened, 
until it blew a veritable gale 
out of the west, and the units 
of the huge fleet of floes com- 
menced to grind against each 
other in the rising sea, until 
the sound of their crunching 
and crushing drowned com- 
pletely the howling of the wind. All this time 
the gale carried the men farther and farther out 
across the lake towards the shores of Canada. 
Hour upon hour passed and the hoped-for 
change of wind did not come, and gradually 
the lights on shore, marking the little town of 
Lexington, faded into the night. 

With the dimming of the lights the two brothers 
began to lose hope ; it seemed like the severing 
of the remaining link that bound them to the 
world of men. But even as William and Herbert 
resigned themselves to a death in the icy waters 
there flared up, miles off to the westward, the 
glare of a huge fire. The two men had been 
missed, and the people of Lexington, in the 
belief that ihe pair could find their way to shore 
if a beacon light was shown, rushed to the beach 
and made a fire. But the beacon did not even 
cheer the two out there alone on the drifting, 
seething mass of ice. They used the few matches 
they had as flares to attract attention, but they 
gave ‘such a pitifully small flame that the light 
was not even seen from shore. 


also was frbzen 


TUGS WIN FIGHT FOR TWO. 


Boats Rescue M 
Heron Ice Floe. as Life Sav- 
ers Reach Shore. 


PORT HURON, Mich., Jan, 18,—Wil« 
ltam and Herbert Walker, the two Port 
Sanilac fishermen, who were adrift near- 
ly fifty hours on a Lake Huron toe floe 
were rescued hy the tugs Abner C. 
Harding and Diver early today and were 


Yaken ashore at Port Sanilac, 

William Walker was in good condition. 
Sexpite his long siege, Dut Herbert 
Walker, the younger. of the two, suf- 
fered frozen feet, while one of Lts arms 


It Is feared that it 
may be necessary to amputate. The 
Walkers had nothing to eat from Mon- 
day morning until they were rescued. 
‘he life savers from Harbor Beach, 
Who went to the rescus, came ashore 
toaay about three miles ‘north of Lex- 
fmgton. after having been exposed tm) 
their open boat for twenty-eight hours, 


A newspaper cutting in which this adventure 
is referred to. 


And still the wind blew the floe slowly but 
surely eastward, and the two men, huddling 
together for warmth, prepared to spend the night 
with the wind, the terrible cold, and the ghostly, 
grinding ice-cakes for company. 

It seemed ages before the dawn finally broke 
grey and bleak, revealing to the brothers the 
distant shore-line, still partly obscured in the 
haze of morning. 

Herbert, the younger, lay on the ice inert, 
and no effort of William’s served to arouse in 
him a gleam of hope. The wind kept steadily 
from the west and the sea had continued to rise 
until now the cake on which 
the men lay was tossed, first 
high on the crest of a wave, 
and then sent headlong into 
the trough of the sea, grinding 
and splintering the huge masses 
of ice with which it came in 
contact. 

During the night word had 
been sent to the Harbor Beach 
life-saving station, situated 
between Port Huron and Lex- 
ington, and by dawn twelve 
brave men were in readiness 
to start out in the face of 
almost certain death to rescue 
the two imperilled men, who, 
to the watchers on_ shore, 
were, even in the broad light 
of day, but vague specks on 
the distant horizon. 

Almost the entire population 
of Lexington flocked to the 
Harbor Beach station and congregated on the 
beach to see the life-savers launch their boat 
and head into the heavy seas, now made 
doubly treacherous on account of the -drifting 
masses of ice. 

In the distance, as the lifeboat breasted the 
waves, could be seen the figures of the two on 
the ice. One of the men was standing upright, 
apparently keeping a look-out, while his com- 
panion lay motionless, as though dead. 

Once the standing figure, which later proved 
to be that of the older brother, waved his hand 
as a signal, and the twelve men in the lifeboat 
redoubled their efforts, believing something had 
suddenly gone wrong, and that the two were in 
imminent peril. 

Hour after hour the lifeboat struggled with 
the waves and the heaving, crushing field of 
ice. Time and again those of the watchers 
who possessed marine glasses saw the frail craft 
caught high on the crest of a wave, only to be 
sent racing down into the trough to fight a bitter 
battle in a welter of mighty masses of ice. Half 


Stranded on 
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the day had passed and little more than a mile 
had been covered. Up to that time the two 
brothers had been adrift over twenty-four hours 
without warmth or food, and still there was 
little hope of the rescuers reaching them in time 
to do more than bring back their dead bodies. 
Indeed, when evening came and not more 


than two miles had been covered by the lifeboat, 
those on shore gave up hope completely, and 
fears were entertained for the crew of the rescu- 
ing craft, which by now was having a terrible 
struggle with the elements. What with the 
gale, the heaving seas, and the buffeting by the 
ice, the little boat was in a sorry plight, and 
many of the watchers—some of them the wives 
and sweethearts of the crew—knelt on the bleak, 


wind-swept beach and offered up fervent prayers 
for those they loved. 

Signals were set to serve as guides to the 
rescuers, and as night descended they con- 
tinued on through the howling storm. All night 
long, too, hundreds of people lined the beach 
and waited. A huge fire had again been kindled, 


“Once the standing figure waved his 
band as a signal,” 


and around this the watchers clustered, while 
out on the surging seas fourteen men were 
battling for their lives. 

Shortly after darkness settled down over the 
waters a giant fragment of ice, raised on the 
crest of a wave, was sent hurtling down upon 
the boat, which was immediately crushed in 
like an egg-shell. The hapless men, now fully 
as much in need of help as the two brothers a 
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few miles beyond, were thrown into the water, 
but luckily all of them managed to scramble 
upon a particularly large ice-cake, and, dragging 
their wrecked boat out of the water, continued 
their fight for life. To rescue the Walker 
brothers was now out of the question; they 
were in an exactly similar plight, drifting at 
the mercy of wind and sea. Hour after hon 
they tossed about, and at last, as though their 
misery were not great enough, the snow com- 
menced to fall, at first in fitful gusts, then in a 
heavy, obscuring blanket, blotting out all things 
—even to the huge fire on shore. 

Just before dawn the snow ceased, but the 

men had long since abandoned hope. They 
had done their best; they had risked their 
lives for their fellow-men, and had failed. But 
though the brothers and their vanquished 
rescuers did not know it at the time, there were 
others who had gone out into the night to save 
them, determined at all costs to win success. 
- From a point five miles north of where the 
lifeboat had been launched eight fishermen 
started out at dusk in an open boat, and had 
made considerable progress against the heavy 
ice-floe when their boat, like the other, was 
caught and crushed to splinters. Several of the 
men were thrown on to the floating masses of 
ice, while three were hurled into the icy water, 
from which they were dragged to safety only after 
a terrible, almost superhuman, struggle on the 
part of their companions. These men, realizing 
the hopelessness of rescuing the two men far 
out at sea, set about the return journey, accom- 
plishing in safety a trip of nearly two miles 
across the broken, shifting ice. This feat was of 
itself a wonderful achievement, and was accom- 
plished only after hours of daring, heartrending 
struggle. 

It was not until the dawn of the third day 
that the tugs Abner C. Harding and Diver, both 
of Port Huron, were dispatched to the scene 
of the struggle, and all day long they fought 
to make headway through the surging ice. By 
nightfall they were just coming up over the 
horizon, the smoke pouring from their funnels 
in dense black clouds. When within five miles 
of the Harbor Beach life-saving station the 
snorting of the staunch tugs, their engines work- 
ing to their full capacity, could be distinctly 
heard by the watchers on shore. Time and time 
again the boats, bafficd in their fight against 
the crushing masses of ice which piled high 
against their bows, came to a stop. At such 
times the engines would be reversed, and then, 
getting a new start, the sturdy craft would leap 
forward like hounds from the leash, and drive 
their bows into the ice, sending it in splintered 


fragments in all directions. 
Vol. xxx.—16. 


Two hours passed, and they had forced their 
way perhaps a mile nearer the two men on the ice. 
By chis time the twelve life-savers, having patched 
vy their boat and seeing the tugs steaming to 
the relie: of the brothers, had taken to the water 
again and were fighting their way back to shore 
as darkness fell. And with the statement that 
they landed in safety their connection with this 
narrative ends. 

All this time the heart-breaking vigil of the 
Walker brothers continued, and as the blanket 
of darkness for the second time obscured from 
the eyes of the watchers the theatre of the drama 
William Walker gazed through the gloom, his 
eyes riveted on the blirking lights of the two 
tugs— their last hope—while his younger brother, 
with o1 e arm and both feet frozen, lay groaning 
on the .ce, oblivious to his danger ; conscious 
only of the agony he was suffering. The older 
brother removing his heavy outer coat, threw 
it over the shivering’ form of the boy and turned 
his eyes again on the tugs, which seemed to 
crawl forward only a few inches at a time. 

Away off to the westward a ruddy glare, low- 
lying on the shore, marked the spot where nearly 
the entire population of Lexington had assembled. 
Nearer, and infinitely smaller, twinkled the 
lights of the tugs—white, red, and green. The 
wind howled wrathfully, and the crunching of 
the ice seemed like the shrieking of a horde of 
lost souls. The dead-cold water, lashed into a 
fury, flew in a mist before the wind, and, falling 
on the hapless men, was frozen instantly, en- 
veloping them in a glistening armour of ice. 

Mingled with the howling of the wind was the 

shrill shrieking of the tugs’ sirens, bellowing 
forth at intervals of a few minutes their roars of 
encouragement. Then, suddenly, through the 
darkness, shearing it like a knife, cut the powerful 
white rays of a searchlight on the Abner C. 
Harding. The shaft of light, spreading out from 
a mere point of blinding radiance on the tug’s 
pilot-house, swept around in graceful circles, 
thre wing into relief the white masses of ice on 
the storm-tortured sea. 
- Here and there the beam paused, at a point 
on the drifting ice where something dark showed. 
Then, not having yet found its objective, it 
wouid sweep again over the surface of the lake, 
searching out the spot where the Walkers tossed 
at the mercy of the elements. 

At last the glowing finger of light pointed out 
the figures of the two men, and a mighty shout 
went up from the throats of those on shore, the 
sound of it, carried on the wind, being heard 
even by William Walker out on the bosom of 
the lake. Scarcely had the shout died away into 
the night when both the sirens bellowed forth 
their cry of hope. Again and again the blasts 
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“At last tbe glowing finger of light pointed out the figures of the two men.” 


rent the air, and William, though faint from hand. Then, leaning over his brother, he shook 
hunger and exposure, gazed blinkingly into the = him, but the other did not move. From that 
blinding glare of the searchlight and waved his moment the searchlight was kept on the spot 
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where the two men were marooned, while the 
tugs, all through the night, strove desperately 
to forge ahead, their sirens barking encourage- 
ment. 

At last it seemed to the watchers that 
but a mile intervened. The distance constantly 
lessened, though several times the boats were 
compelled to reverse and then ram into the 
packed masses of ice again at full speed. 

The excitement on shore became intense. At 
last only a hundred yards lay between the 
brothers and their rescuers. William had raised 
the form of Herbert in his arms and was shout- 
ing something at those on the tugs, but only the 
movement of his lips was observed, the sound 
of his voice being carried away on the wind. 


Nearer the boats drew—nearer, always nearer. 
Ten yards—five yards—one! The puffing of 
the engines suddenly ceased, and the clouds of 
smoke pouring from the funnels became thinner. 
Those on shore saw, even at that great distance, 


the forms of the two men dragged up on to the 
bow of the Harding. Then, as a signal that both 
men lived, the searchlight was thrown upward 
towards the heavens, and simultaneously the 
incessant shrieking of the two sirens rent the 
air in something as nearly like a triumphant 
cock-crow as they were capable of. 

For a moment those on shore were too over- 
come to move or utter a sound. Then, gradu- 
ally at first, but swelling presently into a roar 
that rivalled the shrieking of the wind, there 
arose a mighty shout, echoing back and forth 
like the sounds of the surf on the rocks. Women 


grew hysterical, and tears appeared on the 
bronzed cheeks of the men. 
All through the night they watched—long 


hours in which joy replaced the anxiety of the 
past two days and nights. 

Shortly before noon on January 18th, after 
being adrift on the open lake for fifty hours, 
William and Herbert Walker were carried ashore 
at Port Sanilac. 

And there was little business done in either 
Port Sanilac or Lexington that day, 


Throws the Wilds 
Le) Sla 


BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 


The story of a wonderful and adventurous journey—five thousand miles through the heart of Central 
Asia. Crossing Siberia, the author and his companions traversed Mongolia, Dzungaria, Chinese 
Turkestan, and the Himalayas, finally reaching Bombay after twenty months of wandering. A 
considerable portion of the regions visited was entirely unknown, the rest, for the most part, 
having been traversed only by Russian explorers whose investigations have been kept secret. The 
journey was made by horse, camel, cart, yaks, canoes, rafts, tarantasses, and tongas, not to 


mention oxen and donkeys. 


These articles will be found a graphic record of a notable achievement 


in the domain of exploration and adventure. 


HE most difficult task the traveller 
can undertake is for him to give 
a right impression of the countries 
he has visited to stay-at-home folk. 
~ After a journey has been accom- 
plished it is the big things that remain in the 
memory and the little things that vanish. The 
work accomplished, the observations recorded 
can all be truthfully written down, but the other 
things, which have become commonplace to the 
traveller, although at first strange and interest- 
ing, are apt to be left undescribed. Nevertheless, 
it is these trifles that interest the uninitiated, for 
it is the little happenings of everyday life that 
give the true impression of travel, the “feel 
and smell” of a country. 

If I were to describe the work of surveying 
untrodden regions, the scientific collections 
formed, and the observations recorded, I should 
speedily weary all but those directly interested 
in these subjects. I should give little or no idea 
of the true character of our wanderings or of the 
bewildering variety of our experiences. I should 
miss out as unimportant, for instance, the fact 
that we ate sea-slugs and drank fermented 
mares’ milk, and that for many months in the 
winter we could neither wash nor take off our 
clothes. I should forget to mention, as weari- 
some duties performed, the official calls on 
Chinese mandarins, the weird and indigestible 
dinners they gave us, and the intricate etiquette 
demanded. 

During a twenty months’ journey across Asia 
in company with my friend Mr. Miller, and in 


L 


part with Mr. Price, we managed to traverse 
by various methods a great variety of country. 
Siberia, with her forests, rivers, and lakes, 
occupied us at first and gave us an enjoy- 
able early summer, reminding us of Norway or 
British Columbia. Then we passed into Mon- 
golia—a lone, bleak land of nomads—where the 
immeasurable distance of open steppes pleased 
us ater the stifling forests and heavy vegeta- 
tion of the Siberian highlands. Here we mixed 
witk the Mongol shepherds, descendants of the 
greac conqueror Genghis Khan, saw their immense 
droves of horses running half wild over the 
plateaux, heard their lamas chanting the 
Vedas of ancient Buddhism, and marvelled at 
the present state of depravity to which the 
Mongols have descended, as compared with the 
ambition and strength which they must have 
possessed in the days when they conquered the 
whole of China and even menaced Europe. 

Beyond Mongolia lies a land of brooding 
desert—Gobi—which the Chinese call Shamo. 
We crossed and recrossed the Dzungarian 
plains that lie between the Gobi and Dzungaria, 
we spent many months in the highlands to the 
south of it, the so-called Celestial Mountains, 
and eventually crossed the very heart of Asia 
to the mountain walls of Hindustan, the high- 
flung Himalaya. Further journeys took us 
across these ranges to the plains of India and 
the Indian Ocean. 

A comparatively few years ago the traveller 
in Siberia had to face untold hardships. 
Siberia, however, has at last begun to bestir 
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itself ; it is now the high-road between the Far 
East and the hustling West. Men now travel 
from Paris to Peking in a luxurious “ wagon-lit,” 
pass almost without notice the thousands of miles 
of Siberian wastes, and in fourteen days gaze on 


the Pacific, unmindful of how they got there. 


Siberia, with its valuable timber, minerals, 
and vast areas of land awaiting the hand of the 
cultivator, is another Canada, and must one day 
be opened up still more to Western travellers. 
Only this one thin ribbon of steel runs across it, 
and the rich land on either side of the railway 
is calling out for development. To this day, 
when the traveller once leaves his car on the 
Siberian railway he must resort to the old system 
of “ posting,” a wonderful system in itself, but 
still somewhat out of date. Great and wealthy 
towns exist in Siberia five hundred miles from 
the railway, all communication between them 
and the world being dependent upon the well- 
known “ tarantass.”” 


rivers on the ice nor by boat. The ferries were 
a mixture of sledge and canoe. Exciting scenes 
were witnessed as, with painful anxiety, we 
watched our kit, our total outfit for a two years’ 
journey, being transported from the sledges, on 
the edge of an ice-floe, into the canoes on the 
racing river. Woe betide us if any accident 
happened! After this transhipment the boat- 
men had to ferryus across the torrents,endeavour- 
ing to choose the exact and lucky moment when 
no ice-floes were coming down the flood to cause 
disaster. Compare the first three illustrations 
one with another—sledges on the still frozen 
high-road, our five tarantasses in the dust of the 
drier steppes, and the same vehicles crossing the 
broken ice of a river. We were a party of four, 
and we had a complete outfit of tents and other 
necessities for a long journey in a remote and 
none-too-well-known land, so altogether we filled 
five tarantasses. 

Exhilarating is the first dash out of a Siberian 


Krom a Photo. ty) 


We had expected to make use of the rivers in 
Siberia, and journey by boat up the great 
Yenisei, but, alas! we found the rivers still 
frozen solid. Carts were being driven across the 
Yenisei in May, so we had to throw ourselves 
on to the tender mercies of the time-honoured 
tarantass. May is the worst month in the 
year to travel in Siberia. In winter, when the 
ground is frozen, immense distances can be 
covered in an incredibly short space of time. 
The sleighs then run silently over the hard snow, 
the horses are on their mettle, the drivers are 
impelled with the spirit of haste, and the atmo- 
sphere is exhilarating. In summer the journey 
is uncomfortable on account of dust and heat, 
but even this is enjoyable when compared with 
the terrible quagmires of spring. In May the 
rivers thaw, the roads become bogs, and bridges 
are swept away. One can neither cross the 


The Author's party crossing the dusty steppes in ‘ tarantasses.” 


(/. H. Miller, 


village of log huts. When the “ troika ”’—three 
horses abreast—first feel the whip, all three plunge 
forward into their harness, the drivers yell, the 
‘bells jingle, and you sweep through the long, 
straight village street out into the open. The 
system of posting is typically Russian. If 
carried out systematically it would be a wonder- 
ful achievement, this linking up of the whole of 
the immense area of Siberia by the use of horse 
transport. But it is not so; delays, lack of 
horses, and bad roads deprive the system of its 
true worth. 

A three-hundred-mile drive took us across the 
Siberian plains to the foot of the mountains 
which shut off Mongolia from Siberia. They 
serve as a frontier to China, and act as a very fine 
protection. They compose, in fact, the Siberian 
wall as compared with the Great Wall of China, 
hemming in the wild wastes of Mongolia and 
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Travelling by sledges along the 
frozen roads. 


From a Photo, by J. H. Miller. 


their hordes of truculent 
Mongols, who, were the 
mountains not there, 
might raid and ravage 
the richer lands beyond. 
The country which lies at 
the foot of the Mongolian 
plateau, in which we out- 
fitted for our journey, 
and where our first dif- 
ficulties began, is such 
as exists all the world 
round at this latitude. 
The whole region between 
the Altai Mountains and 
Lake Baikal, the fron- 
tiers of Siberia and 
Mongolia, is a densely- 
forested tract with but 
a scanty population. It 
is very difficult of access. 
“Taiga,’ or swampy 
forest, covers the whole 
territory in vast unbroken 
stretches ; there are no roads and few horse- 
tracks. The waterways alone aid the would-be 
traveller to penetrate into the depths of the 
forest. 

The settlements of Siberian colonists, mixed 
with a few Tartars and still fewer Kalmuks, 
reach as far as the forest. Where the rich plain- 
lands end the advance of civilization terminates. 
Beyond lies the unknown forest, backed by 
the border ranges that form the frontier of the 
Chinese Empire. 

It is a happy, fruitful land, this Canada of 


Crossing a river over the broken masses of ice. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


Asia, of great capabilities and vast resources. 
The Siberians are as fine a type of colonists as. 
one could meet anywhere in the world, but lack 
that “‘ push” and initiative which would help 
them to bring their country to the fore. They 
have slowly made their way southwards to the 
outskirts of Mongolia, but their settlements stop 
on the edge of the forest belt, and beyond this 
only ambitious traders and trappers, fur-hunters 
and fishermen dare to go, attracted by the great 
wealth of fur and fish in the “ taiga” and its 
Tivers. 


The impenetrability of 
this vast zone of forest 
and mountain required 
all our resources to over- 
come. So early in the 
year the snow is still a 
hindrance in the forests ; 
the rivers are at flood 
height and form a serious 
obstacle. The country 
produces practically 
nothing in the way of 
food except fish, so all 
stores have to be carried. 
Moreover, we were at the 
outset of a very long 
journey, and our kit, 
although cut down to the 
minimum, was necessarily 
large. The management, 
then, of a caravan of 
twenty-four pack - horses 
and the provisioning of a 
party of eleven men for 
a trip through some of the 
densest forests inthe world 
was no light undertaking. 

At last, however, our 
caravan was made up, and 
we left civilization behind. 
Our “ jumping-off place,” 
a little Siberian village on 
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The dense, seemingly 
interminable forests, with 
their solid phalanxes of 
dark pines and firs, im- 
press the traveller as 
much as does the first 
view of a sand-desert or 
the dank, horrid expanse 
of some forbidding 
papyrus swamp. A living 
wall of woodland rose 
before us as we rode with 
our little caravan out 
beyond the smiling fields 
of the Siberian farmers. 
This “taiga”’ is the force 
that holds these unknown 
lands in its grasp, forbids 
cultivation and develop- 
ment, and even raises a 
warning finger to the 
explorer. 

We were not long in 
finding out the hostile 
nature of the Siberian 
jungle. Owing to high 
rivers and floods we were 
compelled to break a trail 
through the heart of the 
forest. Here was virgin 
timber of unequal and 
primeval character. Trees 


grew on top of other trees, 


theedgeofcivilization,was The expedition in the “taita,” or swampy forest, which 
living on dead, while 


a 
covers vast stretches of country. 
the last settlement we saw ‘From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


during a journey of three trunks piled on trunks, all 
thousand miles across forest, plateau, and clothed in moss, lay across the ground. It was 
steppe, until we reached the towns of Turkestan. a strange mixture of life and death, the living 


Bogs, impenetrable forest, stretches of water, and falien timber all form obstacles to the progress of the explorer. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 
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forest growing up on the top of dead timber 
which lay rotting below, three generations deep. 
Here is no limited area of trees intersected with 
cultivation or villages, for no puny human effort 
could make way against the “‘ taiga.” It covers 
a thousand miles at a stretch—a thousand miles 
of jungle, without a change, without a break. 
There are no inhabitants but shy forest-folk, 
lovers of the darkness and mystery, living an 
uncanny life very near to Nature. As one travels 
through the dismal depths of these rain-soaked 
jungles one is repulsed by their silence and their 
mystery ; one longs for a distant view beyond the 
everlasting walls of dark pines and gasps for free 
air. The first illustration on page 231 is typical 
of our painful progress of five miles a day through 
this region, which forms an effective barrier 
between the Chinese and Russian empires. Our 
Siberian back- 
woodsmen 
worked well 
and silently. 
The damp and 
silent forest, 
dripping with 
the rot of 
ages, echoed 
strangely with 
the sound of 
the axe, as 
trees were 
felled to allow 
the baggage 
animals to 
pass, and the 
cries of the 
men_ encour- 
aging the 
horses. The 
photograph 
gives one a gooa idea of the manifold diffi- 
culties of negotiating this kind of country. 

For the most part we kept to the high forest, 
but occasionally we had to pass marshy lowlands 
where, besides the impediment of heavy timber, 
we experienced the treachery of bogs and swamps. 
These water-logged bottoms, half lake, half 
forest, which we often came across, looked so 
mysterious, uncanny, and geuerally uninviting 
that if some prehistoric monster had suddenly 
raised its slimy body out of the water and lifted 
its snaky head to have a look at us, we should 
not have been in the least surprised. The 
next picture shows a member of our party 
crossing one of these swampy areas. 

Through all this uninhabitec! region our 
caravan had to be self-supporting. As already 
stated, we were a party of eleven men and twenty- 
four horses. The latter, of course, fed on the 


From a Photo, by J. H. Miller. 


country, but eleven men working hard for four- 
teen or fifteen hours a day get through a con- 
siderable amount of food. The big Siberians, 
bearded men in long boots, ate prodigiously of 
nothing more nourishing than bread and tea. 
Before we left their village we laid in a stock of 
four horse-loads of “ sukari,” or toasted bread. 
This is light but bulky, and is easily spoilt by wet. 
However, it is their favourite food on trek, and 
they got through a daily allowance of three 
pounds per man, washed down with enormous 
quantities of tea. They were fine men, these 
colonists, and they live a life very similar to that 
of the Canadian frontiersmen. On the other 
hand, they were hard to deal with, and inclined 
to mutiny when once away from the fatherly rule 
of the village elders. Being excellent boatmen 
and perfectly at home on the racing rivers in 
flimsy canoes 
dug out of 
poplar trunks, 
they had a 
greatcontempt 
for the folding 
boat we took 
with us. This 
“ accordion ” 
canvas boat— 
shown in the 
accompanying 
photograph— 
was originally 
intended to be 
used on the 
lakes of the 
interior, but 
proved very 
useful on more 
than one occa- 
sion to ferry 
ourselves and our kit across some deep river 
that intersected our road. We could transport 
three horse-loads of baggage in it at a time, 
and were quite independent of our professional 
boatmen, but when it came to utilizing the great 
rivers as a means of transit we had to seek 
their aid. 

Were it not for the rivers we could scarcely 
have penetrated the depths of the forest. They 
afforded a means of transport when all others 
failed. The waterways, by the way, are the life 
of Siberia. One can raft from Northern China 
to the Arctic Circle, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles. We used the rivers whenever possible, 
and spent many jolly days lying back in the dug- 
out canoes, whilst the skilled punters poled us 
up the swirling rivers, as depicted in the next 
snapshot. Happy nights they were, too, when 
we camped on some spit of shingle, with the 
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between high forested mountains and 
under steep-sided cliffs which dropped 
sheer into the river. The lower picture 
gives a good idea of this river travel- 
ling. Once only did we experience 
rapids of a dangerous nature. The 
Russians had warned us of the 
dangers of the “ Perogi,” telling 
dreadful stories of drowned fisher- 
men and broken rafts. It was with 
some excitement, therefore, that we 
listened to the far-off murmur of 
the rapids as we drifted peacefully 
and silently along the deep, smooth 
stretches of the Bei-kem. Presently 
we saw ahead of us a point where 
the smooth waters of the deep-flow- 
ing river were broken by a line of 
white foam, and the deafening roar 
of the waters echoed up amongst 
the precipices that rose on either 
hand. We roped up the raft to the 
bank and unloaded the baggage. 
Then three of the most experienced 
boatmen “shot” the upper portion 
of the rapids, whilst we, standing on 
the rocks, made use of this chance in 


Poling dug-out canoes up the rivers. 


From a Photo. by D. Carruthers. order to get the photograph on page 

234 showing an exciting passage. The 

black forest behind and the moonlit river in front, trip, fortunately, was accomplished in safety. 
with gigantic fires of birch logs, and the Russians = The rest of the day was spent in carrying the 
singing in harmony quaint forest songs concern- _ baggage round the rapids to reload the raft below. 
ing bears and wolves. We slept amongst the rocks that night, and next 


To descend the rivers we made use of slower _—_ day, having strengthened the raft, we negotiated 
and surer means of transport. Up inthe woods . the lower rapids, which were pretty nearly as 
our men cut down dead, dry 
pine trees, and on the river’s 
brink they built a raft, large 
enough to carry the whole 
outfit and seven men_be- 
sides. The building of the 
raft was accomplished with- 
out resort to any artificial 
means. Axes alone wete 
necessary. There was not 
a nail or a screw or a bolt 
of iron in the whole struc- 
ture, but the logs were bound 
together with ropes of bark 
and fastened with wooden 
pegs. In front and behind 
we had two long “sweeps,” 
with which we managed to 
negotiate the sharp bends of 
the river and to escape the 
rocks and snags. For nearly 
two hundred miles we 
drifted down the upper 


Slow but sure progress—'’ Rafting '’ down the Upper Yenisei- 


reaches of the great Yenisei From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 
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bad as the first. The nature of the ground here- 
abouts forbade the portaging of the baggage, and 
so we were compelled to entrust ourselves and 
our whole kit to the tender mercies of the waters, 
which ripped and roared along amongst boulders 
and between great log-jams. But we came safely 
through, with a wetting, and drifted quietly on 
down stream into pleasanter lands. 

T have already said that this country of forest 
and rugged mountain, on the borders of Mon- 
golia and Siberia, is tenanted only by small 
tribes of forest- 
dwelling people. 
What of these 
children of the 
dark forest land ? 
Where did they 

“come from, and 
what is their his- 
tory? We had 
great difficulty in 
finding the true 
haunts of these 
quaint people, 
and travelled with 
pack - horses and 
the lightest of kits 
many days’ jour- 
ney into the 
depths of the 
forest before we 
found their en- 
campments. Our 
introduction to 
the Uriankhai, 
or forest-dwellers, 
was amusing, but 


might have been “ Belka,” the Siberian dog which was the Author's companion throughout the 
expedition. U. A. Miller.” 


disastrous. The 47" Pet. 


The raft shooting the Bei-kem rapids. 


(D. Carruthers. 


dog illustrated in the lower photograph was 
my constant companion throughout the whole 
journey as far as the frontiers of India. I 
bought him for a few shillings from a Russian 
in Siberia, and he now rests at the British Con- 
sulate at Kashgar. By nature a hunter, he was 
always ranging through the forests ahead of the 
caravan. For several days he had seemed to be 
uneasy. Evidently he had scented something 
he had never come across before. Now, at a 
critical moment, he had found his quarry, in the 
shape of adomes- 
ticated reindeer, 
one of a_ herd 
belonging to the 
nomads whose 
encampment we 
were trying to 
find. Off went the 
reindeer and off 
went the dog, 
closely followed 
by an iratenomad 
herdsman on 
horseback. When 
the dog was pulled 
off the track, after 
a furious gallop, 
we made friends 
with the reindeer- 
keeper and in- 
duced him to lead 
us to his encamp- 
ment. This was 
the manner of our 
first introduction 
to the forest- 
dwellers of the 
Upper Yenisei. 


(To be continued.) 
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Readers of ‘The Wide World Magazine” are already familiar with the exploits of the notorious 


Mecum brothers, owing to the articles published in our issues for April and August, 1912. 


After 


their frenzied outbreak on the train that was conveying them to Kingston Penitentiary it was 

thought that no more would be heard of them, since this is the strongest prison in Canada and 

no one has ever escaped from it. The Mecums, however, boasted that no prison could hold them. 
This narrative describes what they did to make good their boast. 


WAHIEN the people of Eastern Canada 
heard that a strong escort of armed 
q@| police officers had accompanied the 
i notorious Mecum brothers to the 
C.P.R. depot in Winnipeg in order 
to see them safely out of the province, en route 
to Kingston Penitentiary, where they were to 
be sent in order that they might finish their 
seventeen years in a place where there was no 
chance of escape, they laughed, and asked what 
sort of men these ‘‘ Winnipeg farmer policemen ” 
were, to be almost scared to death by “a mere 
couple of crooks.” But that laugh soon gave 
place to amazement when the Eastern police 
officers, not ten minutes after the ‘‘ Western 
farmers ” had handed over their charges, were 
fighting for their lives against the manacled 
Mecum brothers, who, with the assistance of 
George (‘‘ Cigarette ”) Brown and Arthur Bonar, 
two more Western “ crooks,” made a desperate 
bid for liberty. Finally clubbed into insensi- 
bility, the quartet—probably the most des- 
perate men ever handled by the Canadian police 
—were re-shackled and landed safely in the 
Kingston, Ontario, Penitentiary, from which 
prison no inmate had ever been known to escape. 

“Tt is all right now,” said they of the East. 
“* We have handled men just as desperate before. 
That was a flash in the pan. We'll break ’em, 
right enough, before we get through with them. 
That’s the last attempt they’ll ever make to get 
clear. Watch us handle them.” 

“It looks like home,” said Harry Kelly (Bert 
Mecum, as he is known to the United States 
authorities), as he passed through the big iron 


gates which opened into the famous Canadian 
Federal prison. 

“ Mebbe,” replied the warder, ,laconically, 
“it will be home, too, for a few years.” 

“ Not it,” replied Mecum, as his twisted mouth 
distorted into a grin. ‘You haven’t got a jail 
that can hold me.” And he winked at his con- 
fréres as he went in to be booked. 

“Kelly” and ‘“‘ Jones”” — or the Mecum 
brothers, as we will call them henceforth— as 
well as Brown and Bonar, still bore the marks 
of the bitter and desperate fight they had put 
up on the Toronto train in an unsuccessful effort 
to regain their liberty.* But for the mistaking 
of a signal on this occasion, the desperadoes 
would probably have made good their escape 
before they ever reached the big grey stone 
building which overlooks Lake Ontario but a 
few short miles across from the United States side, 
where police officials were on the watch directly 
they heard that the notorious Mecum brothers 
were to be incarcerated at Kingston. They 
knew the men, and they decided that if ever 
they tried to get across the border they should 
find the U.S. authorities expecting them. 
Those same authorities expect them yet, and 
perhaps some day a fight on the shores of the 
big lake will be recorded as the would-be 
murderers make another try for that liberty 
they hold so dear. 

The four men did not forget deputy-warder 
O'Leary, who was in charge when they attempted 
to escape on. the train. But for a fortunate 


* See our issue for August, 1912. 
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chain of circumstances, O’Leary might not now able spirit—a spirit which, had it been directed 
be holding his position at Kingston, but might along proper channels to a worthy tnd, would 


be lying in a little cemetery near by. have placed any one of the four well up the ladder 
' The quartet were lodged in separate cells of success. 
on the evening of March 12th, and from the Rigorous and solitary confinement was meted 


moment of their arrival they caused more out to them as each one broke rule after rule 
trouble than all the ether prisoners put together ; and refused to obey orders, but no punishment 
and the Kingston “ pen” has some desperate had any effect upon their cast-iron wills. They 
men. No punishment could break their indomit- laughed and cursed at the warders, telling them 
continually that 
they would get 
clear. Everyday 
they taunted 
their jailers 
with being fools 
/ and _ cowards ; 
A they laughed at 
oe everything. 

a During the 
last two weeks 
in April, save 
| once, the four 
} | men never even 
jet saw each other, 
| ‘ did not even 


“An instant later the little square grille in the door jarred back and the peaked cap and eyes of a warder appeared.” 
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know their relative positions in the “soli- 
taries.” Time and again the watching warder 
would come on Bert Mecum (Harry Kelly) 
banging his tin cup against the steel walls of 
his dark and lonesome cell in the building set 
apart for solitary confinement. Bert would grin 
at him as he kept up the banging. Vague, 
seemingly senseless, amusement was all that it 
conveyed to the guard, who thought that it was 
just a trick to annoy him. For this reason he 
took no notice of the convict. Day after day, 
night after night, the tapping went on. What 
did the warders care? They knew they would 
soon have their men where they wanted them. 
Stronger spirits than theirs, bigger men than 
they, had found that the prison authorities 
were the winners in the long run. So they let 
Bert Mecum alone, and the tappings continued 
to echo along the steel-girt corridors, clear and 
distinct. 

One morning Charles Mecum (Frank Jones), 
sitting on the edge of his cot, lifted his head as 
he heard the noise, straining his ears to catth 
the sound. There was something familiar in 
the endless tapping. He moved closer to the 
door of his cell, but could not look out. Then 
he pressed his ear against the steel wall, where 
the metallic sound came clear and distinct—the 
tapping was on the same side. While craning 
at the door he heard a step outside. An instant 
later the little square grille in the door jarred 
back and the peaked cap and eyes of a warder 
appeared. He saw Charles Mecum on his little cot, 
looking up at the ceiling, but he did not see that 
every muscle was a-quiver as the convict still 
strained to catch the sound of the tappings from 
the far end of the corridor. ‘“ What harm could 
the man do now ?” thought the warder, so he 
closed the grille with a snap and went on. In 


a second Charles was on his feet, his ear again 
close to the wall. He timed the pauses between 
the tappings, but could not make sense of it, for 
he had started wrong. So he waited. 

Suddenly the tapping started again, with 
quick, short pauses between each tap. Mecum’s 
eyes sparkled. It was the “attention ” signal 
of the Morse code! Looking round his cell, he 
spied the scrubbing-brush which was placed 
there for the purpose of cleaning it out. Grab- 
bing this from the tiny shelf above his cot, he 
ran to the wall. ‘“ Dash—dot; dash—dot; 


dash—dot ; dash—dot,”’ he rapped out the 
“understand ” signal. Then he waited for the 
cal]. 


“ Dot—dot—dash—dot. Dot —dash— dot. 
Dash—dot. Dash—dot—dash ”: F-R-N-K. 
“ Frank ”’—that was it! Someone was call- 
ing him! Again he rapped out the “I 
understand ” signal, but the wooden brush did 
not carry the sound well. There was nothing 
else, however, and so he kept at it. ‘‘ F-R-N-K” 
was still dinning in his ear, but evidently his 
answering signal could not be heard. His tin 
cup! That was the very thing! He grabbed 
it up, and in a very few minutes Bert and 
Charles Mecum were in communication, speak- 
ing to one another under the very eyes of the 
warder. On his rounds he saw Jones and Kelly 
amusing themselves by making a noise with their 
tin cups, but he also noticed that they did not 
curse him as he passed, as was their usual 
amiable custom. ‘‘ The cure is beginning to 
work,” he thought. 

Every detail of a plan for escape was worked 
out by the Mecums as they “ tapped” signals 
to each other at all hours of the day and night 
during the best part of a week. During the week 
ending April 23rd the four men were in the usual 
solitary confinement, but were remarkably 
quiet. Vincent McNeil, a five-year man, who 
was “in” for buiglary, was allowed out each 
day to sweep the corridor, and a word here and 
there to him through the grille was enough. 
Bonar and Brown were “ tipped off” in a very 
guarded way, but they knew that something was 
to be tried, and so they kept quiet and waited. 

McNeil was not considered dangerous by the 
prison authorities. He had been in the peni- 
tentiary the best part of a year, and with good 
behaviour his time would be lessened ; so it was 
never thought that he would jeopardize his 
chances of getting out to start afresh. True, he 
was in solitary confinement, but it was the rash 
action of a man driven frantic by prison regula- 
tions which had caused his momentary relapse, 
and he had evidently seen the folly of it all. 
He was therefore allowed out of his cell every day 
at eleven o'clock to sweep up the corridor, as 
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already stated. His work led him past the cells 
vf the four desperadoes, and the opportunity for 
communication thus afforded was taken advan- 
tage of, with the abnormal cunning which 
had been shown by the Mecums on many previous 
occasions. Through McNeil the word was passed 
along. It did not matter very much if their 
plans went astray. These men had to face 
seventeen years of imprisonment, and the future 
was pretty black, so that a “ bluff” at escape 
would help to break the monotony of the jail 
routine, even if it failed. 

As a matter of fact, any plans, no matter 
how good, would have seemed like “ bluff” to 
the warders, even had they known of them ; for 
to get out of the “solitaries”’ the men would 
have to pass through a locked steel door, across a 
passage, through the north yard of the prison, 
and through another heavy gate, at which an 
armed warder was posted every minute of the 
day. The thing was impossible. 

It took the best part of a week for the plan 
to be thoroughly laid. Even then the two 
Mecums were the only ones who had any definite 
idea of the scheme. The chances of a word 
being understood were very slim, and a word 
was all that could be given as McNeil passed, 
closely followed by the armed warder. Enough 
was caught, however, for McNeil to know 
that he was to be the pivot upon which the 
whole success of the first step lay. Much would 
have to be left to chance and the convicts’ 
knowledge of the warders’ movements, picked 
up during the few days the Mecums and the 
others had been in jail. 

A little after eleven o’clock on the morning 
of April 29th, Keepers Madden and Davis were 
on duty in that section of the jail known as the 
“ solitaries,” a section apart from the main build- 
ing, and used only for the confinement of 
prisoners who were unruly or dangerous. 
The lot of a “‘ solitary,” naturally, is not envied 
by anyone, and it is just such confinement which 
the prison authorities hoped would eventually 
break the spirits of the four men. The 
“solitary ” cells were situated in a long, low- 
lying, steel-lined room, the cells being on each 
side and running the full length of the building. 
The entrance to the place was by means of a 
massive steel-lined door, which was locke2 from 
the outside. A small, sqzare trapdoor, which 
opened and closed, set in the upper panels about 
the average height of a man from the ground, 
permitted the guard on the exterior to sce what 
was going on inside if he so desired. Tc make 
everything absolutely secure, a guard was always 
on duty outside whenever another was on the 
inside. On this particular morning Madden 
remained on the outside after admitting Davis. 


The door was then bolted. To get this door 
open was the ticklish point for the convicts. 
Noticing that McNeil was fumbling about his 
cot in the far corner of his cell, Davis stepped 
inside the narrow metal room. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he queried. 

His voice carried down the armour-plated 
building corridor, and the four desperadoes 
stood with strained muscles and bated breath 
as they waited for the answer and the move 
that was to follow. 

“ This cot’s all broke. ’Tain’t no more good,” 
answered McNeil, his voice muffled as he stooped 
with his head half under the truckle bed, 
fumbling at something. 

As Davis stepped forward McNeil straightened 
up, shielding with his body a steel bar, half an 
inch in thickness and about two feet long, 
which he had detached from the underneath 
part of the bed. Davis stepped forward and 
leaned over to examine the cot. As he did so 
the convict raised his arm, and the bar descended 
heavily on the head of the stooping man, who 
crumpled up like a wet rag and, without a sound, 
dropped to the floor unconscious. The bunch 
of keys hanging at his belt was quickly removed 
and then McNeil slid across the passage and 
unlocked the cells in which the other four men 
were waiting 

“Call him in!” whispered Bert Mecum, 
the moment he was out of the cell, nodding 
towards Keeper Madden on the outside. “ Tell 
him Davis has fallen in a fit. Hurry! Get 
him in the cell. We'll fix him. Into this one, 
fellows,” he continued, turning to the four 
waiting men. ‘“ When he’s in the cell with 
Davis, down him. Easy, now ; don’t queer it.” 

Without another word or sound the four con- 
victs slipped into Bert Mecum’s cell and, swing- 
ing the heavy door to, again resumed their wait, 
while Mecum himself stood with his eyes glued 
to the small crack left by the door, which was 
only partly closed. McNeil glanced in at Davis, 
who lay with his head near the narrow cot 
and close up against the wall. The wound 
in his head was hidden, but a thin streak of 
blood shcwed plainly on the floor. Everything 
favoured the plan. Turning, McNeil walked 
noisily to the main door and struck the grille 
in the upper panel, which was at once thrown open 
by Madden, on watch outside. 

“ What is it?” he demanded, sharply, as he 
noticed who it was. 

“ Quick, sir,” replied the convict. “ Mr. Davis 
has had a fit or something. He’s fallen down, 
and looks to me like dying.” 

Instantly the heavy bolts shot back and the 
door swung open. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
seeming urgency of the call, inherent caution 
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made Madden close the door again, while McNeil 
swiftly jerked the little grille shut, thus prevent- 
ing anyone from the outside seeing what was going 
on. Madden glanced about and then hurried 
towards the cell in which, seeing the open door, 
he assumed Davis lay. His glance, however, 
failed to take in Harry Kelly standing with his 
eye to the crack made by the unclosed door of 
the cell. As Madden passed into the cell where 
Davis lay, the door behind which the watcher 
stood swung silently back, and the four convicts 
ran swiftly across the intervening space between 
_ their cell and that into which the warder had gone. 
They ranged themselves on the far side of 


McNeil and Brown. s Look out and shout if 
anyone comes.’ 

The watchers at the ‘door could hear the 
stertorous breathing of the three men as they 
bound Madden with strips of rough coarse 
blanket. He had put up a good fight, but he 
had -no chance against his five assailants, who 
did not care a jot if they murdered him. The 
pair of unconscious men were stripped of their 
uniforms,'and the snarl on Bert Mecum’s lips 
grew more pronounced as he took the ‘38 
revolver from the holster of the man whom they 
had that moment put out of harm’s way. The 
uniforms were quickly put on by Bert and 


“ Then, like five human tigers, the desperate ruffians leapt upon Madden." 


McNeit’s cell and waited the fraction of a second 
for the signal they knew would come from McNeil, 
who stood framed in the entrance. 

“ Now!” he hissed out, as Madden leaned over 
his stricken comrade. 

Then, like five human tigers, the desperate 
tuffians leapt upon Madden. A short, sharp, and 
almost silent scuffle took place, and at last, 
with eager hands, each one fighting for a chance 
at their natural enemy, Madden was partly 
smashed and pany strangled into uncon- 
sciousness. 

“Watch the door !” jerked out Mecum to 


Charles Mecum, who left their convict garb in 
a loose heap on top of the two warders. 

Suddenly a loud and sibilant “ Ssist !’” came 
from “ Cigarette” Brown, on guard at the door. 

“The doctor!” he whispered hoarsely, and 
an instant later footsteps were plainly heard 
outside the door. 

“Let him in,” said the disguised Mecum, 
“and smash him as soon as he enters.” 

Like well-drilled soldiers the quintet again 
ranged themselves alongside the door, which 
opened inward. Then came the tap at the 
grille as Dr. Phelan, the prison surgeon, knocked 
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for admission. Slowly the door opened and the 
doctor walked in—only to be knocked to the 
ground with a blow in the face. In a second he 
was being dragged across the floor to the cell 
which had already seen so much foul play, and 
here he too was bound and trussed up like a fowl. 
This time it was Bonar who stripped the man of 
his clothes and slipped into the doctor’s heavy 
overcoat. He was going to put on all the clothes, 
but was stopped by Kelly, who with an oath told 
him there was notime. Next the door was pulled 
wide open, and the five men—two in warders’ 
uniform, one in a heavy overcoat, and two in 
convict plaid—walked boldly out into the north 
yard of the prison, into the full glare of the bright 
sunlight which took the snap out of the cold air. 

Guard Rutherford was on duty at the gate of 
the north yard when he caught sight of two 
warders, the doctor, and two convicts coming 
towards him in the most natural manner in the 
world. The two convicts walked between the 
guards, and the doctor was slightly in the rear. 
Seeing that they were coming in his direction, 
he presumed that they were being taken out on 
some work or other, and so he swung the gate 
wide open for them to pass. As the party 
closed in on him he was suddenly surprised by 
a concerted rush, and remembered nothing more 
until he came to himself and gave the alarm. 
He had been beaten to the ground and stunned 
with the barrel of a revolver held by Kelly. 

With a rush the five were through the gate 
and into Warden Platt’s garden. Here Guard 
McCarthy was on duty, but before he realized 
what had happened the revolver had again been 
brought down on his head with crushing force, 
and he too was knocked senseless. Then the 
five men leaped the wall of the garden, and were 
on the high-road. As they landed a farmer 
passed in his wagon. 

In a second the escaping convicts were in 
the rig, and the farmer had been hurled bodily 
from his seat. He got up from the dust just in 
time to see the horse tearing down the road, 
lashed by one of the men in warder’s uniform. 
With a shout the farmer ran on towards the 
jail, and as he did so the bell in the prison tower 
commenced to boom out its warning to the 
surrounding countryside that an escape had been 
effected. 

There was no mistaking the meaning of the 
ringing. It was not the steady boom the 
residents in the neighbourhood knew so well, 
but a frantic pealing, jerky and angry. Guard 
Rutherford had given the alarm, and a few 
seconds later McCarthy was up and, staggering 
into the prison yard, told his story as well. 

The authorities needed no telling who had 
escaped; they knew. Mounted men were 


quickly at the gates of the jail, and within ten 
minutes of the escape were speeding down the 
road after the convicts, who had driven to the 
north. 

With his usual cunning, Bert Mecum had 
told his companions to fend for themselves, and 
when the wagon reached the turn of the road 
which led towards the township of Richmond 
they all jumped down and spread out in various 
directions away from the prison out of which 
they had just escaped. It was a case of every 
man for himself, and prison for the hindmost. 

Mounted Scout Patten caught the first sight 
of the jail-breakers, and he rode hard, followed 
by Instructor Beaupré. The man sighted was 
“Cigarette” Brown, a burly ruffian who had 
kept a Snowflake, Manitoba, schoolmistress in 
the prairie bush for three days while the whole 
province scoured the country for him, for which 
crime he was sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. Seeing his pursuers, he turned and ran 
towards the prison stone-quarries. A couple 
of shots aimed in his direction and the sight of 
the men closing in on him took his nerve away, 
and, holding up his hands as Beaupré approached, 
he gave up the attempted flight. His courage 
during his Snowflake crime had been due to 
drink ; without strong liquor he had no pluck, 
and gave up without another word. — Cursing 
his luck, he was taken back to the prison. 

Very fortunately for some of the pursuers, Bert 
Mecum had dropped his revolver when he leaped 
into the wagon, and to this fact is due his blood- 
less capture. He never hesitated to shoot, and 
had already killed one man and had tried to 
shoot two more, as Winnipeg has good reason 
to remember. He struck out for Portsmouth, 
but the hue and cry was too hot, so he turned 
off the main road and ran into a barn. Two 
children saw him go in, and when the officers 
came up told them. Minus a revolver, Bert’s 
courage was also at low ebb, and he, too, gave 
up without a struggle. 

“O.K.,” he said, when the officers entered 
and covered him with a veritable arsenal of 
weapons. “I can wait.” So he, too, went 
back. 

A little later sounds of shooting to the north 
told other pursuers someone else was cornered. 
They were not quite sure whether it would be 
the pursuers or the pursued, and so they 
approached warily. It appeared that Bonar 
and McNeil had been sighted on the road skirt- 
ing Lake Ontario. Seeing that they would be 
surrounded, they turned at right angles and 
dived into the lake, intending to get on one of 
the numerous small islands, and later, swim- 
ming from island to island, gradually work 
their way over into the United States. 
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When the convicts had swum a few yards 
from the shore, however, the posse came to the 
edge of the lake and shot after shot was fired 
in their direction, Bullet after bullet rico- 
chetted around and past the s men, 
who, in spite of their heavy clothes, 
headway. But the biting cold of the lake waters 
was sapping their strength, and finally, with 
the knowledge that they would be drowned if 
they tried to continue further, they coolly turned 
round and swam back to the shore. Reaching 
the beach almost fainting, they were dragged 


to gain his ends, especially when those ends 
spelt liberty. 

Mrs. Straubenzie, the wife of a well-known 
farmer living several miles north-west of 
the penitentiary, was far too industrious a 
woman to do much gossiping, so she knew 
nothing of any escape—which ‘was, perhaps, 
fortunate for her. Late that afternoon she was 
busy at her work when a warder entered the 
house and informed her that some desperate 
prisoners had escaped from the penitentiary. 
The official explained that he was on the track 


“ Bert gave up without a struggle.” 


out of the water, the fight all gone from them, 
their teeth chattering and their bodies shivering. 
Handcuffs were quickly placed on their half- 
frozen wrists, and they went back to the prison 
seeming glad that it was all over. 

Meanwhile Charles Mecum had apparently 
got clear away, and the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood had the uncomfortable knowledge 
that somewhere in their midst was a desperate 


would; -be murderer who would stop at nothing 
xxx.—17, 


of the escaped convicts, but in the chase had 
lost his revolver. Would she be good enough 
to lend him one? A gun or any shooting-iron 
would do, he added. 

“Mercy me!” cried the cheerful Mrs. Strau- 
benzie, “I wouldn’t have such a thing in the 
place. It might go off and kill someone !” 

The warder grinned and, turning on his heel, 
left the place and hurried away across the farm; 
still keeping to the north. Mrs. Straubenzie 
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was working away when it suddenly dawned 
upon her that her visitor’s face looked very pale, 
and that his hair was suspiciously short. She had 
often seen convicts and the warders accompany- 
ing them while on her way into Kingston. There 
was something hang-dog about the man’s appear- 
ance. He did not look trim and smart and 
military, like the warders generally did. Then 
she paled. Supposing it was the prisoner him- 
self? Supposing he were to come back while 
her husband was still away from the farm ? 
Quickly she ran to the telephone, and in a few 
seconds was talking to the chief warder at the 
penitentiary, who speedily told her that she had 
received as a visitor one of the most desperate 
men in the Dominion of Canada. He promised 
assistance immediately. Nervously Mrs. Strau- 
benzie sat down to wait. She had read about 
the terrible Mecum brothers, and here was one 
of them only a short distance away—not a mile 
at the most. Presently she heard the sound of 
galloping hoofs, and a moment later, to her 
relief, several mounted scouts rode up to her 
door. Guard Driscoll listened to her story, and 
then, posting his mounted men, struck off across 
the farm, following the direction taken by the 
pseudo-warder. He ran as he neared the edge 
of the farm, and then dragged out his revolver, 
for there, only a few yards away in front, was 
the man they were after, walking briskly along. 
Mecum paid no attention to the oncoming 
warder. As Driscoll drew up with him he decided 
to take no chances. For a moment he thought 
of shooting first and explaining after, but he 
decided to give the ruffian a chance. 

“Throw up your hands!” he called, and 
covered the fugitive. Mecum spun round, and 
a nasty look came into his close-set eyes. For a 
moment Driscoll thought he would have to 
shoot, for the convict was a long time thinking. 
He thought fast, too, but he saw no opportunity, 
and slowly his hands went up above his head. 
There had been no mistaking the determined 
look on Driscoll’s face, and Mecum well knew 


that there would not be very many questions 
asked if Driscoll shot him down. 

“T might as well,” raved Mecum, ripping out 
oath after oath. “ But if I had a gun I would 
have made you jump before you got me.” 

So the last of the desperate five gave up. Not 
one had put up a fight, which only goes to prove 
that these desperate blackguards have no 
courage save when they are backed up by loaded 
weapons and when all the odds are in their favour. 

The chase was half over before Davis, Madden, 
and Dr. Phelan were discovered in the cell, 
bound and gagged and in their under-clothes. 
Dr. Phelan is a bit of a humorist, and his eye 
twinkles even now when he sees his former 
assailants, but no one is doing very much talking 
about the escape made by the “ crooks” the 
“Western farmers” feared so much. Davis 
was sent to the general hospital in Kingston, 
but is now out and none the worse for his experi- 
ence. He will, however, take no more chances 
with the quintet, and keeps a sharp eye open 
when he is aflywhere near them. 

The Mecums are not broken yet. They say 
they will get out again; but this is doubtful. 
They have had another ten years added to their 
terms, and are in for the, equivalent of a life 
sentence. Such opportunities to escape come 
but once in Kingston, and the system has now 
been reorganized. A high official has been 
removed and several other changes made, and 
the chances are now very slim. In their hearts, 
however, the prison authorities are not certain. 
There may be another dash which will possibly 
result in a murder charge against one of the 
Mecums. There are some who aver that the idea 
of the escape only came to Bert Mecum in a 
moment of inspiration, and that his real object 
was to murder the guard who beat them so badly 
during the fracas on the train in Tororito; but 
that is merely conjecture. What I have set 
down here is the true story of the most sensa- 
tional attempt at escape that ever took place 
at Kingston. 


A Wife &9’ a —— 


Sy, 


BY G. W. McCLINTICK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON. 


Some time ago, in publishing a story entitled, ‘‘How I Won my. Wife,” we invited our readers to send 
fe. 


us accounts of strange and romantic meetings with future li! 


-partners. Jobn Blair, the hero of the 


story related below, literally “won” his wife, and in a most extraordinary fashion; and the fact that 
the mystery of how she came to be in the position in which he found her was never explained makes 


the narrative more remarkable still. 


Say) NE evening, in the spring of 1881, 
two companions and myself alighted 
from a Santa Fé passenger train at 
Socorro, New Mexico. The territory 
of New Mexico was then enjoying 
its great mining boom, and Socorro seemed to 
be the centre around which gathered hundreds of 
miners and prospectors, from the old “ forty- 
niner ” down to the tenderfoot from the East. 

We had a mutual friend in the town, John 
Blair, who had preceded us by several weeks 
and who made himself known early the next 
morning at our hotel, placing himself at our 
service to pilot us about and initiate us into the 
mysteries, or show us any of the novelties con- 
nected with this old-new town. 

The daily paper announced our arrival as the 
coming of “three capitalists from the East, 
who would invest largely in mining property.” 
This was a favourite way the papers had of 
introducing newcomers and of filling their 
columns. 

The day after our arrival was a Church 
holiday, of which the Catholic Mexicans have 
a large number. Gambling seemed to be the 
principal amusement, and faro-tables, poker- 
tables, wheels of fortune, and gambling devices, 
many of which were strange to us, were seen 
on every hand. 

Our friend John Blair liked to see the ivories 


*Mrs. H. A. McClintick, of McPherson, Kansas (the author's 
mother), writes: "I lived in New Mexico at the time the incident 
happened, and have several times heard my husband mention the 
occurrence. Furthermore, I have personally heard of the charasters 
concerned.” 


Mr. McClintick vouches absolutely for the authenticity of his story." 


roll over the green cloth. . He took us to a table, 
where great excitement seemed to prevail, and 
explained what was going on. 

“This,” he said, “is atypical Mexican game, 
called ‘high ball’ in English. I’ll show you how, 
it works. I’ve bucked it before in Arizona, and 
the last time I played I cashed in a winner to 
the tune of a couple of hundred. I’ve a pre- 
sentiment I’m going to be lucky this time, for 
this morning I found a mule-shoe in the road 
with its caulks toward me. They say that’s a 
good sign.” 

He put down a couple of fivers, and the small 
spheres were rolled out of a leather bottle by 
the dealer. When they came to rest the manager 
of the game called out : 

“The large man wins. 
alcalde |” 

We crowded up closer to Blair to see what 
an alcalde looked like. Blair quietly pocketed the 
money that was pushed across the table in 
payment of the bet, at odds of ten to one, and 
gave us a sign that he was ready to move on. 

We pushed our way through the crowd to a 
place where there seemed to be a gathering 
of the curious. The cause of the excitement 
was an upright apparatus called a strength- 
tester, or striking-machine. A long bar of iron, 
standing upright within a groove marked with 
figures, shot upward when a blow had been 
struck on an iron head with a maul. As induce- 
ments for testing of strength and of striking 
power, the owner of the machine had a placard 
offering prizes for some of the strikes placed, 
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“* A woman, accompanied by two children, came into view.” 


as he thought, where they would be rarely, if 
ever, reached. The prizes were of various 
articles—knives, revolvers, watches, and jewel- 
lery. As the numbers grew higher the values, of 
course, increased, until the highest figure was 
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reached. This was marked with a card which 
read, ‘“‘ A wife and two children.” 

John Blair, being a blacksmith and wagon- 
wright by trade, was a giant in size, with muscles 
as hard as iron. Altogether he was as fine a 
specimen of manhood as could have been found 
in New Mexico or elsewhere. 

“Now’s your chance, Blair,’ exclaimed one 
of our party, jokingly. ‘‘ You’ve been wanting 
to get spliced for a long time, and here’s an oppor- 
tunity to get a life-partner and a couple of children 
to boot.” 

Blair evidently believed that the mule-shoe 
omen still meant good luck, for he seized the 
maul, and, with a mighty swing, brought it 
down on the iron head of the machine. The 
iron bar fairly leaped into the air, cleared the 
sides of the grooves, topped the column, and fell 
to the ground. ‘The crowd cheered loudly, and 
demanded that the “ wife and two children” 
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should be brought forth immediately. The 
manager approached Blair and, placing his hand 
on his arm, said, impressively :— 

“Stranger, you are a powerful striker, and 
mighty lucky besides, for you have won a prize 
to be envied by any man. Just step this way 
with me.” 

He led the way to a door in an adobe wall 
and rapped loudly several times. Presently the 
door opened and a woman, accompanied by 
two children, came into view. At the sight of 
the woman and children the crowd raised a 
cheer that echoed up and down the narrow 
streets and lanes of the old Mexican town, 
and numerous voices exclaimed: ‘ Lucky 
man!” 


The woman was trim and handsome, appa- © 


rently between thirty and thirty-five years of 
age. She was of medium height, and was the 
possessor of fine brown hair and pretty blue 
eyes that would have attracted anybody. 
Dressed neatly and attractively, she had an air 
about her of education, gentility, and modesty. 
In her hand she carried a traveller’s valise, or 
grip. The children, a boy and a girl, about ten 
and eleven years old respectively, were plainly 
but neatly dressed. They would have passed 
for beautiful children in any family. 

After a brief introduction, the owner of the 
pounding-machine returned to his stand. Re- 
placing the iron scale-bar, he drew a couple of 
lines across the offer of “A wife and two 
children,’ and continued business. 

The astonished Blair blushed violently ; this 
was the most extraordinary position he had 
ever been in. As for the woman, she looked 
the big man in the face and also turned scarlet. 
She was, however, the first to speak. 

“Well, sir,” she said, “since you have won 
us, what do you intend doing with us?” 

Blair, though very much embarrassed, replied : 
“Tt is my desire to keep you,” and again the 
crowd cheered. 

Blair’s home consisted of two rooms on the 
ground floor of a large adobe house, furnished 
in as good a style as could be found in the town. 
He had planned, so he said, to install my two 
companions and myself as guests in his home, 
but we told him not to worry about us, as we 
could keep our quarters at the Park House, one 
of the oldest and quaintest hotels to be found 
anywhere north of Mexico. 

Taking the valise in one hand and giving his 
free arm to the woman, Blair led her toward 
his home, followed by the two children and the 
goodwill and best wishes of everyone. 

That evening, through the open window, was 
seen the group seated at the supper-table, Blair 
at the head and the woman, smilingly happy, at 


the foot. A more homelike group would have 
been hard to find. 

Among those who looked in, Jesse Winters, an 
old miner, cried out, laughingly: ‘ John Blair, 
I’ll go you one thousand dollars for your bargain.” 

“Not for ten thousand,’ returned Blair, 
promptly. 

With a burning blush on her pretty face the 
woman exclaimed : “Now, Mr. Blair, since 
you seem to prize us so highly, it would be 
justice to you that I should relate my history, 
tell you who I am, and how I came to be placed 
in such a queer position.” 

Blair shook his head with decision. 

“No, little woman,” he said; “ you mustn’t 
tell me anything. I won you, and, with your 
consent, I am going to keep you. I want you 
just as you are, knowing just what I do and 
nothing more. Please never talk of such a 
thing again.” 

“Then,” said the woman, 
contented with your bargain, 
consult a minister ? ” 

Blair rose to his feet instantly. 

“ Of course !”” he exclaimed. 
ful and unthinking of me!” 

He promptly dispatched a messenger to us at 
the hotel, asking us to make the proper arrange- 
ments about marriage licence and minister, and 
then to wait on him at his home. We hurriedly 
attended to the few needful matters, afterwards 
going to his home, whence the wedding procession 
presently set forth. Blair and the woman led 
the way, the two children, holding each other by 
the hand, followed, and then came my two com- 
panions and myself, the rear being brought up 
by an interested, curious, but uninvited crowd. 

To the old Catholic adobe church, one of the 
oldest in the United States, we went. There, 
before the altar, Father Bernard, John Blair, 
and the woman knelt, as did the whole group. of 
us, and the solemn "Catholic marriage service 
was celebrated. 

Blair and his bride settled down to house- 
keeping as contentedly and as happily as any 
family I ever saw. I left New Mexico shortly 
afterward, and did not see Blair again for more 
than a dozen years, when I met him in another 
Western city. There he owned and operated a 
large manufacturing establishment of his own. 
He had apparently grown wealthy. In his 
business he was assisted by his stepson, Eugene, 
a fine-looking young man, whom he had recently 
taken in as a partner. His wife and step- 
daughter lived in a beautiful home of their own, 
and were seemingly as happy as ever mortals 
get to be. Helen, the stepdaughter, helped her 
mother in the care of the household, and two 
younger children were there, about the ages 


“since you seem 
should we not 


“ How neglect- 
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of Eugene and Helen at the time I first saw them 
in Socorro, The boy was named John, after his 
father, and the girl Mary, after her mother. 

After spending a couple of days with Blair, I 
ventured to ask him if he had ever learned who 
his strange wife was, and how she came to be 
placed in such a mysterious position. 

“No,” he said; “I have never learned 
anything about her other than you already 
know. Several times she has started to tell me 
something, but I*have always silenced her by 


“Blair and the woman led the way.” 


telling her that I know all I want to know. 
I took her for better or worse, and I have found 
her better than I had imagined anything could 
be in this world. The old man who ran the 
striking-machine disappeared, and never satisfied 


the curiosity of inquirers, the children have 
remained silent, and a mystery the business 
must remain to you as well as to me. I have 
the happiest family, and I am the happiest man 
on earth. What more need I ask? And to 
think it is all due to the luck that came to me 
the time I found the mule-shoe with its caulks 
turned toward me! What I already know 
about my dear wife makes me happy ; knowing 
anything more could not possibly add to my 
happiness.” 


ountaineerin: 
Nlishaps | 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


BY MALCOLM SAVAGE TREACHER. 


An article of interest both to veteran climbers and those who hope toclimb. Mr. Treacher discusses 
some of the tragedies which have occurred in the Alps, shows how the fatalities occurred, and how 
their repetition may be avoided. As he points out, the “toll of the Alps” in life and limb is usually 
paid by the foolish and the foolhardy—those who have not learnt and those who do not want to learn. 
The impressive photographs which accompany the article illustrate the author's points very vividly. 


SAAR AOUNTAINS 
Pi might easily 
be compared 
with women. 
They are as 
infinite in variety, they 
attract, they repel, they 
take savage delight in 
coldly repulsing _ the 
advances of their ad- 
mirers. Yet nevertheless 
the appeal of them both 
is as eternal and as omni- 
potent as any spell the 
gods have cast over men. 
Further, a man has only 
to learn that a woman 
is dangerous to find a 
delightfully elusive fasci- 
nation in her. It isa like 
charm in the conquest of 
inaccessible peaks which 
sets the blood of the 
climber astir, which acts 
as a Circe-like spell in 
augmenting the death- 
roll of the mountains. 
You may prove this from 
any history of Alpine 
casualties. Each grim 
tragedy of the mountains 
whets the appetite of an 
ever-increasing army of 
adventurous spirits. 
Mont Blanc, monarch 
of the European giants, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DONALD McLEISH. 


Chamonix Church and the Brevent.—The churchyard contains 
many graves of climbers and guides who have lost their lives 
in the mountains. 


From a Photograph, 


can be taken as an 
illuminating example of | 
this curious trait in 
human nature. Each 
fresh accident on Mont 
Blanc serves only to en- 
gender the “call of the 
mountains” in greater 
hosts of climbers. To 
such people new casual- 
ties advertise but one 
fact: the mountain has 
won the tussle with some 
poor fellow or other, and 
they set their teeth 
determinedly, and vow 
that a like fate shall not 
overtake them. As a 
tule it doesn’t. Yet 
their excessive caution 
against one wily enemy 
blinds them to others 
of greater danger. Some 
of these climbers’ stories 
are chronicled in stone 
behind the white church 
at Chamonix. There 
you may see a grove of 
bleached crosses. They 
speak eloquently of the 
battle between man and 
inexorable Nature. 
Statistics are the least 
palatable of literary 
food; yet there comes 
a time when the reader, 
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in his own interest, must swallow them. 
Mont Blanc, of course, began her thirst for 
blood long before the days of the Franco- 
German War, but for the moment it will 
serve our purpose to commence there. The 
grim game begins with a caravan of eleven 
persons, who set out under the guidance of 
Moritz Andermatter to scale the peak. None 
of the party returned. For some years prior 
to this calamity the number of climbers 
making the ascent of Mont Blanc had re- 
mained on. an almost dead level. he 
wide publicity given to the tragedy, far from 
deterring others, attracted them to the 
mountain in yet stronger hosts. For the 
five years following, ending 1875, the number 
of ascents recorded had increased until they 
reached a total of nearly six hundred per 
annum. These figures do not include, of 
course, the enormous number of climbers 
who failed to reach the summit. In the 
meanwhile Mr. J. S. Marshall and a party 
of guides had been swallowed up in a 
crevasse ; one lonely climber had practically 
committed suicide by attempting the peak 
without guides; and numerous others had 
been maimed, narrowly escaping death. Yet 
the game continued. Mr. Balfour, a Cam- 
bridge professor, who with his guides was 
found shattered beneath a steep precipice, 
furnishes the next fatality of importance. 
In swift succession came the tragedy of the 
Abbé Chiffet and his guides; M. Brunod, 
who slid over a thousand feet down a couloir ; 
and the expedition under Count Villanova, 
who was blown over a ridge with his four 
guides. Their bodies were never discovered ; 
probably the Glacier de Miage, where they 
fell, will one day give up its dead, and they 
may lie with their brethren of the mountain 
in Chamonix churchyard. During these 
ghastly years, ending in 1890, the number 
of climbers making successfully the ascent of 
Mont Blanc had reached an annual total of 
eleven hundred and ninety-six. The follow- 
ing three years claimed an even greater toll, 
but the dread catastrophes brought recruits 
in yet greater numbers. In 1893 no -fewer 
than one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
eight ascents were registered. The number 
had nearly doubled itself a few years later. 
And though there are no recent figures at 


annually must total several thousands. ‘The 
ratio of fatal accidents to climbers has 
more than kept pace with these figures. In the 
following article we will examine the more import- 
ant of these, and explain how similar accidents 
may be avoided by the embryo mountaineer. 


7 Ascending the last steep rocks of the Grande Ruine— When there are 
hand, the number of ascents now made fisks to be run the leader will often detach himself from the rest of 


From a) the party and test a route alone. (Photograph. 


“What is your most thrilling moment ?” is 
a question Alpine climbers are often asked. In 
this the majority of them have no two minds. 
It is to stake your life on the stability of some 
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very solid-looking rock over a precipice, and to 
feel it shifting beneath your feet. Such are 
moments of extreme peril. Shouting a warning 
to your companions to hold their rope taut, you 
jump away fearfully. Probably the boulder has 
already become dislodged. You watch it skip- 
ping down the steep slopes in long bounds until 
it leaps from sight into some awful chasm. With 
the disappearance of the boulder, however, your 
danger is only just beginning. Rocks huddle 
together like sheep, and they are equally per- 
verse of nature. When one sets the pace going, 
it does not run alone. Its companions around 
become dislodged, and a moment later a whole 
avalanche of falling rocks is set in motion. In 
negotiating rock-strewn cliffs it is of the utmost 
importance that the “‘ strongest ”’ member of the 
party is chosen as leading man. ‘‘ Strongest ” 
in its Alpine sense is understood as the most 
cautious and skilful. In ascending he is the 
actual “leader”; in a descent his position is 
behind other members of the expedition, whence 
he can shout instructions as to the “ routes” 
followed. His word must be law. He will com- 
mand that only one climber moves in turn, that 
the moving man draws himself lovingly over the 
loose crags, that others of the party shall anchor 
themselves against outstanding boulders, and, 
most important of all, that the rope is always 
taut. With these precautions it is rarely that 
harm can befall a party under such conditions. 
When there are risks to be run the leading guide 


will often detach himself from 
his companions and ascertain 
personally the safest means to 
combat them. ‘The illustration 
on the preceding page shows a 
well - known guide ascending 
alone the last steep rocks of 
the Grande Ruine. 

Against “preventable” occur- 
rences must be balanced others 
which are well-nigh impossible 
to foresee. With the exception 
of those peaks whose summits 
are covered with eternal snow, 
the great majority of the 
Alpine giants are continually 
crumbling and falling to decay. 
During the course of each day 
the combined action of snow 
and frost sends tons of rocks 
and boulders down the moun- 
tain-side. Certain peaks are, 
of course, more exposed to 
weather conditions than others. 
Of these the most notorious is 
the Bietsch Horn. The shape of 
a mountain practically decides 
its peril for the mountaineer. All those of a pyra- 


‘midical design hold great danger to him, from 


their very form. Most of their slopes, too, are 
“rotten”; they crumble beneath your feet as 
you advance. All the mountain demons that 
are let loose when weather is about find in 
the ‘“‘ pyramid ” mountains their favourite play- 
grounds. ‘“‘ Hand-holds”’ and “ foot-holds ” on 
even the best-known routes of such peaks are 
therefore quite unsafe for the climber. Each 
“hold” must be tested individually, leaving 
nothing whatever to chance. ‘‘ Rotten” holds 
were probably the cause of Professor Balfour’s 
death, cited above. Botn he and his guide 
were found beneath a steep cliff over the Glacier 
du Brouillard. This is one of the most fre- 
quented, and at the same time the most dan- 
gerous, of routes to the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Probably the guide had gone ahead in the descent. 
His “ traveller,” in following, must have stepped 
into a “rotten” hold, dislodging a boulder. 
This fell upon his companion, and they were 
hurled together over the declivity. 

An accident of a somewhat similar nature 
caused the death of M. Guttinger, of Geneva. 
He was scaling the Grandes Jorasses. Until the 
party had reached an edge of overhanging cliff, 
they had proceeded without accident. This 
cliff, the guides resolved, should be first scaled 
by them. When they had clambered to the top 
they proposed to lower ropes to haul up the rest 
of the party. Before they set out upon the 
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climb M. Guttinger was warned that on 
no account was he to venture from 
beneath his. ‘shelter off rock until the 
signal was given. They had not pro- 
ceeded far on their way when M. Gut- 
tinger’s curiosity led him to leave his 
shelter. He wished to see how far the 
guides had proceeded. Unluckily for 
him, one of them at that moment dis- 
lodged a huge crag. It fell upon M. 
Guttinger, killing him on the spot. We 
are able to reproduce a portrait of one 
of the guides present upon this occasion. 
He is shown at the left of the picture, 


Guides resting after a hard day on the glaciers. 
From a’Photograph. 


enjoying a well-earned rest after a hard day 
on the glaciers. It should be the first canon 
in the neophyte’s faith to trust utterly and 
implicitly in his guides. These men are not given 
* to wasting words ; they are the most taciturn of 
human beings. Like most men who speak little, 
they speak well and to the point, and it is the 
height of folly in the beginner to act in any way 
contrary to their instructions. Of course, there 
are times when the best guides err, but these 
occasions are not often. And for the climber of 
small experience the one wise maxim is not to 
counsel but to be counselled. 
Too many people ascend the Alps nowadays 
without knowing in the slightest why they are 
roped together. 


With a careful and proper use of 
the rope, danger of any one of the 
party coming to grief through a fall 
does not exist. Yet guarding against 
a fall over cliffs is only the rope’s 
secondary use; its primary service is 
in negotiating dangerous snow-covered 
glaciers. There concealed crevasses 
are encountered, which provide the 
most stupendous of surprises for the 
climber. You do not know they are 
there until you have tumbled through 
the coating of thin snow, and, held only 
by the life-line, dangle over some 
dangerous chasm. At all times the rope 
should be kept taut, and the matter 
of “roping” should never be left to the 
individual taste of the guides; it should be 
insisted upon on almost all occasions. Here 
even an inexperienced climber may be _per- 
mitted to counsel his guide, for certain of 
them conceive a prejudice against “ roping ” 
at some time or other. This is partly due 
to fear of ridicule and partly from laziness. 
Whymper tells of a guide who refused the use 
of the “rope” in crossing the Theodule 
Glacier. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said he. ‘‘ I know 
every inch of the glacier. Was I not literally 
born upon it?” 

Yet, Whymper tells us, with his tongue in his 
cheek, the glacier refused to bear his guide any 
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longer, for the next 
moment he disap- 
peared abruptly be- 
neath a concealed 
crevasse. He clung to 
its edge for some terrible 

moments, then his fingers 
“began to freeze. He 
shouted a piteous adieu to 
his companions, and dropped 
—not to a terrible death, 
but merely a few inches. 
Luckily for him, the crevasse 
was not very deep. The value 
of the “rope” is well seen in 
the photograph reproduced of 
a climber crossing a couloir. That 
shown is filled with fresh snow, 
gnly lightly adherent to the ice 
surface beneath. Should the snow 
“hedge” at a critical moment, the 
centre man is safely held until he 
can scramble to some position of 
security. 

Swiss guides to-day, now that they are 
banded into sociétés and compagnies, are 
very different’ fellows from their com- 
patriots of a few years back. Each sect of 
them nowadays has almost the same code 
of honour as a regiment of soldiers. They 
are aware, too, of the consequences to them One of the less obvious dangers of mountaineering—Crossing a 
when lives under their charge are lost through I ee eae aie aerneeient arr a 
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carelessness. It would mean expulsion from 
their sociétés, and the consequent loss of 
their livelihood. Under present-day conditions 
the catastrophe known as the Tairraz accident 
could never have occurred. ‘airraz was the 
name of a leading guide. With a party of three 
Englishmen, and an equal number of guides, he 
was engaged upon a descent to Courmayeur. 
Probably laziness had impelled him to instruct 
the other guides not to fasten the rope 
around their bodies. They were to proceed 
with the life-line held between their 
fingers. The party were on the steepest 
point of the precipice, when some of 
the centre members lost their 
foothold. At this juncture the 
guides at each end, who were 
supposed to have anchored 
themselves against the 
rocks, must have taken 
fright. Instead of 
clinging to, their 
hold and giving 


their com- 
panions’ an op- 
portunity of 
regaining their foot- 
hold, the cowardly 
fellows released the rope 
altogether. The others 
were instantly dashed down 
to the bottom, where they met 
the most terrible of deaths. 
Before the Alpine Club took the 
matter in hand, many valuable lives 
were sacrificed through the inferior 
rubbish sold to the mountaineer as rope. 
It was the scandal concerning the fate of the 
Abbé Chiffet and his two guides which first 
set ablaze the storm of indignation. They were 


climbing the eastern slopes of Les Courtes, when Yo hamachi peedry A pthol gi 
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four of the 
party — slipped. 
The others held 
their ground 
stoutly enough, 
and would probably 
have drawn _ their 
companions to safety. 
At this crucial moment 
the rope began to creak 
ominously. It started 
first above the leading 
guide, who was supporting 
the three below with his 
rope. He made a desperate 
struggle for his life. His 
fingers were many _ inches 
below the edge of a cliff; his 
salvation lay in grasping this. 
In spite of the weight of. his 
friends below, he made a super- 
human effort to touch this ledge, 
and at length, after a few terrible 
moments, he succeeded in grasp- 
ing it. Bglow him, however, were 
sounds of the rope straining and 
creaking. At this juncture practi- 
cally the combined weight of the 
other three men was resting on his fingers. 
Flesh and blood could at length endure it no 
longer. With a moan of agony he relaxed his 
hold. Once more the rope grew taut. Once 
more it cracked and strained.. Those above 
waited with bated breath for the end to come. 
Their patience was not put to severe trial, for 
a very short time after the rope snapped beneath 


An awkward position on the 
Morteratsch Glacier. 


From a Photograph. 


the leading 
guide, and in an 
instant the unfor- 
tunate Abbé and 
his companions were 
dashing to destruc- 
tion down the cliff- 
side. In their long 
bounds to the bottom 
the rope snapped once 
more. The body of the 
Abbé was discovered many 
feet from his companions. 
From this calamity it will 
be seen that the quality of 
the climber’s life-line is of 
first consideration. Whatever 
guarantees the Swiss  shop- 
keepers may offer you in the 
purchase of rope, the only safe 
plan is to insist on having that 
known as ‘“ Buckingham’s Alpine 
rope.” It is that adopted by the 
Alpine Club, and is recognizable by 
a crimson thread woven between its 
strands. 

At some time or other in every- 
body’s life there comes a parting of 

It means, perhaps, a leap in the 


‘the ways. 


- dark, and until you land on your feet again 


you do not know whether it has been for better 
or worse. Alpine adventure presents much the 
same problems. Generally speaking, however, 
the risks are far greater. By a wrong move 
in everyday life’ you stand, perhaps, to lose 
money. On the Alps there is this difference, 
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that a wrong move stands to lose you life 
itself. 

Sometimes, for instance, the “route” ends 
abruptly in a crevasse of seemingly impossible 
dimensions. These you must jump; for the 


“ 


crevasse can be crossed in no other way. 
Climbers in such position find themselves, at 


From a) 


the best, on the other side ; at the worst, there 
is a broken limb—perhaps a broken neck— 
awaiting you. It is one of the risks which must 
be cheerfully taken. Crevasses of this kind are 
notorious fool-killers. For such fatal accidents 
as have occurred on them the guides alone are 
invariably to blame. This is shown in the loss 


On the icefall of the Morteratsch Glacier. 


of Mrs. Marke and Olivier Gay. They were on 
the summit of the Corridor (Mont Blanc). 
During a temporary halt that was made Mrs. 
Marke complained of feeling cold. Offering her 
his arm, one of the guides suggested walking to 
and fro to keep herself warm. They had not 
proceeded far when both of them disappeared 
into a crevasse. 
Neither body 
was discovered. 
This snow-field 
is well known 
as being full of 
crevasses, and 
it is difficult to 
conceive that 


any guide 
worthy the 
name could be 
guilty of such 
egregious folly. 
Crevasses 


apart are often 
partially 
covered by a 
more or less 
solid layer of 
snow. These 
are known as 
snow - bridges, 
and are rather 
treacherous 
examples of 
Nature’s en- 
gineering. 
Those which appear most solid will often sweat 
and sag beneath your weight; while, on the 
other hand, the most fragile-looking snow- 
bridge will often bear not only your own weight, 
but the rest of the party in addition. The only 
things that count, when safeguards are needed 
against Nature’s trickiness in bridge-building, 


(Photograph. 


when wider * 
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Testing a snow-bridge on the Fee Glacier. 


(Photograph. 
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are careful guides 
and a sound rope. 
Asmall snow-bridge 
on the Fee Glacier 
is shown in the next 
photograph _ being 
“prospected ” by a 
leading guide. He 
is advancing warily 
to the edge of the 
crevasse to ascer- 
tain how far the 
snow “bears.”’ His 
caution was well- 
advised, as it hap- 
pened, for his feet 
sank into the soft 
snow composing the. 
“bridge.” The 
party —_ eventually 
crossed this danger- 
ous glacier at a 
point many feet 
higher. 

“What is the 
most dangerous feat 
in Alpine climb- 
ing?” one may be 
inclined to ask. It 
is undoubtedly that 
of crossing a snow- 
slope with thou- 
sands of tons of 
snow waiting to 
hurl themselves 
downwards beneath 
your feet. To say 
that a sound will 
set such a mass in 


_ motion is no figure 


of speech, for a 
breath of wind will 
often cause the 
snow on a couloir 
to “run,” and ina 
moment a terrible 
avalanche is pour- 
ing down the 
mountain - side on 
a voyage of destruc- 
tion. Perhaps you 
are personally un- 
acquainted with a 
couloir? Well, it 
is a funnel - shaped 
groove extending 
for thousands of 
feet down the 
mountain - side, in 
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many cases, and filled with snow or ice. 


and your courage ebbing away at each gentle 
of the snow. 
offering the greatest danger with the least 
element of fascination. 

Weather plays strange pranks with the 
chmber. It is possible to under- 
take an expedition under con- 
ditions which, to the inexperienced 
eye, seem almost perfect. Parties 
set out, heedless of their guides’ 


The summit of the Allalinhorn. [Photograph. 


From a) 


warnings, with a blue sky overhead and crisp 
snow underfoot. Yet they are not long on 
their journey when suspicious mists begin 
creeping towards the valleys. They are 
fortunate if they can return with nothing less 
than a fright for their pains. ‘“ Weather ” has 


These couloirs must often be 
traversed by the mountaineer, and crossing them has little of the dash 
and excitement with which Alpine adventure is usually associated. It 
means a fearsome walk on tip-toe, with your heart in your mouth 
“ swish ” 
It is essentially a tedious proceeding, 


been responsible 
for more bad acci- 
dents than any. other 
cause. When you take 
your chance over a dangerous 
cliff, when you risk your limbs over 
a broken snow-field, Nature plays the 
straight game. Her cards are all on the 
table, and you know in some measure how 
to frustrate her designs. But she gives you little 
quarter In her more terrible phases, for her 
snowstorms will sometimes overtake you on 
some exposed height, and there is but a poor 
chance for your life if there are many hours of 
bad weather to be endured. No human soul 
can save you in those solitudes. All tracks are 
blotted out ; every familiar landmark is erased. 
You hear nothing; you see nothing; there is 
only the soft patter of swiftly-falling snow. 
You feel nothing—only a deadly numbness 
coming over your limbs that will speedily leave 
you cold and stiff. You hope for nothing— 
only a swift and mercifulend. “Is it not possible 
to be up and doing?” asks the non-climber. 
“ Would: not any death be preferable rather than 
to die by inches in this fashion?” We all think 
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it would, but few of the dead legion of climbers 
lost in storms have considered it worth while. 
To wander about means perhaps a dreadful death 
over a precipice. To sit still means death, just 
the same ; but there is this chance, that before 
the Ice King has you, finally and irrevocably, 
there are possibilities of the storm abating. 
This hope buoys up the lost ones, but it is the 
forlornest of hopes, for bad storms last often as 
long as a week upon the mountains. Exposure 

to bad weather killed three persons only 

last May upon one of the Tyrolean peaks. 

It was also the cause of the Alps’ most dreadful 


tragedy, when a_ whole 
yan of eleven persons 


Experienced guides can 
detect at a glance whether 
the conditions for climb- 
ing are favourable. They 
have what is akin to a 
sixth sense. From a dis- 
tance of many miles they 
are able to detect whether 
snow will ‘ bear,” also 
whether any more is. in 
the air. They will rarely 
venture upon an ascent 
with any signs of storm 
about. Their seeming 
“unnecessary” caution is 
often irritating to the 
climber. When the day 
appears perfect he cannot 
perhaps control his 
patience at having to kick 
his heels in the valley. But 
the guide knows his busi- 
ness best, and the weather is as much his 
business as a sailor’s. 

What is the future of Alpine mountaineering ? 
Can dangers be entirely eliminated, and will 


, 


Vol. xxx.—18. 


Mont Blanc from the Brevent, showing the glaciers and the Montagne de la Cote. 


accidents become less and less rare? Climbing 
in the Alps is now a careful and exact science ; 
it has reached its limit of perfection. Given 
experienced guides and a “ known ”’ route, little 
harm can befallone. Guides nowadays are more 
highly skilled and proportionately less willing to 
take risks than ever they were. They know 
instinctively when an avalanche will descend ; 
they are able to gauge weather conditions ; they 
know every inch of their mountains. The toll 
of the Alps to-day is represented by victims 
with principally their own foolhardiness to 
blame. They are the “superior” climbers 
who undertake expeditions without guides, who 
climb the most difficult ascents by the most 
perilous routes, who endeavour to conquer 
virgin peaks, and undertake similar risks. 
Ordinary climbers can enjoy the Alps to-day 
with practically as little hazard or danger 


From a Photograph. 


as is experienced by the motorist or yachtsman. 
But, like them, they must “ know their job,” 
or else place themselves unreservedly in the 
hands of those who do. 


Stories 


MY PERMIT. 
SET DOWN BY JAMES GAULD. . 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. HOLMES. 


As the narrator of the following adventure is now living in Uruguay, he naturally desires to remain 


anonymous. 


HAD been cattle-ranching in the 
Argentine for some years when, in 
1904, my “ boss”’ gave up business 
j and I was thrown out of employ- 
ment. I went into Buenos Ayres to 
look for a job, having got my original one there 
through some people to whom I had brought 
letters of introduction from home, but J found that 
during my absence the conditions had changed 
considerably. Trade was very bad, owing to the 
rebellion in Uruguay, and things were so un- 
settled that nobody seemed anxious to engage 
an assistant, however able-bodied and expert. 

Before long the outlook became very serious 
for me. I had never been over-burdened with 
cash, and living in a Buenos Ayres boarding- 
house cannot be called cheap by any stretch of 
the imagination. ‘Ihe state of my purse speedily 
compelled me to jump at the first opening which 
presented itself, although it was not a particu- 
larly promising one. 

I learned that a certain Uruguayan rancher 
required an assistant, and that he was just then 
living at an hotel in Montevideo. My friends 
tried to dissuade me from venturing over into 
that hotbed of rebellion, but my circumstances 
left me no alternative. 1 took the precaution 
of obtaining a passport from the British Consul, 
and with that and a revolver, which an old 
friend had given me when I left home, in my hip 
pocket, I thought, with the confidence of youth, 
that I was a match for anything or anybody. 

As most people know, Montevideo lies on the 
north side of the estuary of the La Plata, about 
a hundred and twenty-five miles distant from 


Mr. Gauld, however, vouches for the authenticity of the story. 


Buenos Ayres, on the opposite side. A steamer 
plies between the two places five times a week, 
so I had no difficulty in getting there. The old 
town stands on a promontory running out into 
the estuary, and on the west side of it ‘is the 
bay. ‘The latter, however, is too shallow for big 
vessels to enter, a fact which has handicapped 
considerably the growth of Montevideo as a 
port. 

After we had cast anchor in the estuary I 
went ashore in one of the many small boats 
which came out to meet the steamer. There 
were very few people about, and for every 
civilian I met there seemed to be three or 
four soldiers. I found the hotel I sought in one 
of the fine wide streets of the new part of the 
town, which has grown up behind the old city 
and along the shores of the bay. The rancher 
was still there, and at once granted me an inter- 
view. He stared rather hard at me as I stated 
my business, and then, drumming with his 
fingers on the table-top, answered with a short 
laugh. 

“ My dear fellow, I should have been delighted 
to engage you, only there’s nothing doing at 
present. The whole country is under martial 
law, and I am staying here with my wife and 
family until peace is restored. It is quite unsafe 
to be on the rancho just now. If you escape 
being plundered by the rebels you may expect 
to have a regiment of soldiers billeted upon you 
for an indefinite period—and from all reperts 
it is doubtful which is the greater evil. Anyone 
who resists the demands of either party gets 
short shrift.” 
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My face fell as I saw my last hope dashed to 
the ground, but there was worse to follow. 

“That is my business, however,” he con- 
tinued ; “‘ what I am concerned about just now 
is—how are you to get away again?” 

“That will be easy enough,” I remarked. 
“T can go back on the same boat. It sails 
to-night.” 

“ Ah! then you have got a permit, have you?” 

“ Permit ? ” I queried, looking puzzled. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ Didn’t you know it was 
necessary to have a permit to leave the town ? 
No boatman dare row you off to the steamer 
unless you can show him one.” 

“ But I can get one, I suppose ?” I faltered, 
feeling distinctly uncomfortable. 

“ You can try,” he replied ; “ but I am rather 
doubtful. They want young fellows like you for 
the army, and when they realize your position 
they may try to commandeer your services.” 

“ But lama British subject,” I cried. ‘‘ Here 
is my passport.” 

“ In that case you will probably have no diffi- 
culty. Anyhow, I wish you luck, and if you are 
still at liberty when hostilities cease and I am 
back at the rancho again I shall be glad to give 
you a job.” He rose and held out his pand, a 
hint that our interview was at an end. 

With my spirits at a very low ebb I left the 
hotel and, too absorbed in my troubles to admire 
the fine public buildings and wide thorough- 
fares of that wonderful town, made my way 
back to the wharf. 

Seeking out the boatman who had brought me 
ashore, I pitched my bag into his boat and told 
him to take me out to the steamer, but it was no 
use. On learning that I had no permit he shook 
his head, and not even the offer of a substantial 
tip would alter his determination. Finally, I 
asked him where a permit might be obtained, and 
he pointed to a wooden shanty, on the quay not 
far from where we stood. : 

As I walked round the hut looking for the 
door I noticed that there was only one small 
window, that it faced townwards, and that it 
was not made to open. 

Just as I reached the door it flew open and a 
stout old German came out, mopping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief and swearing softly 
in his mother tongue. I asked him if this was 
the place at which one could obtain a permit to 
go on board the steamer, He turned round 
savagely. 

“Ach, mein Gott, it is!” he cried. “ But 
you will be lucky if you get one. I haf just been 
refused.” 

With my heart in my boots, but putting on my 
boldest look, I stepped inside, and found myself 
at a narrow counter which divided the hut into 


two parts. The other side of the counter, com- 
prising three-quarters of the floor-space, was 
fitted up as an office, and seated at a table I saw 
an army. officer—obviously Spanish. 

Removing his cigarette from his lips, he said 
curtly, in Spanish, “ Your business, sefor ? ” 

“T have come to ask for a permit to enable 
me to return to Buenos Ayres by the steamer 
on which I came this morning, your excellency,” 
I replied, in my best Spanish. 

He smiled sardonically and blew out a cloud 
of smoke. “ But why do you wish to leave us 
so suddenly, sefior ? ” he asked. 

In a few words I put him in possession of the 
facts of the case, explaining ow futile it was 
for me to remain longer in Montevideo. 

“No, no,” was his comment. ‘We want 
spirited young men like you for our army. The 
tebels must be crushed. You will help us to 
restore law and order, sefior, and so do yourself 
a service also by hastening the time when you 
will again be able to find employment.” 

“T am sorry to refuse your offer, your excel- 
lency,” I said, as firmly as I could ; “ but it is 
quite impossible for me to accept it. I am a 
British subject, and have no desire to mix 
myself up with the quarrels of any other nation. 
I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will issue me 
the permit and allow me to go in peace.” 

His eyes narrowed and his smile became 


insolent. “Ah! you are a British subject, 
sefior,” he sneered. “I have only your word 
for that.” 


“Here are my papers,” I cried, pulling. the 
precious passport out of my inside pocket. 

“ Ah!” he said, reflectively, rising and coming 
to the counter. He took the document and, 
returning to his seat, slowly unfolded it and 
commenced to read, glancing at me from time 
to time as if to check off the description. ig 

My spirits rose again. With a thrill of satis- 
faction I noted the effect that insignificant piece 
of paper had upon him ; my pride in my nation- 
ality was never so great as at that moment. 

Suddenly he looked up. Apprehension seized 
me as I noted that again the wicked gleam was 
in his eye. 

“No, sefior,” he said, slowly and coldly ; “I 
can give you no permit. You must fight for us. 
We need you. As for this—I believe it to be 
nothing but a forgery, and I shall treat it as 
such.” 

The place swam before my eyes as I realized 
his intentions. Fear clutched at my heart and 
made me desperate. I saw his fingers close upon 
the passport. In another second or two it 
would be torn into a score of pieces. With a 
roar of anger I whipped out my revolver and — 
covered him. “Stop!” I thundered. “If 


* face relaxed into a smile. 
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you dare to tear that paper I'll shoot you dead 
where you sit!” 

He paused on the instant, and then for about 
a minute we remained motionless, glaring at 
one another. Like a cat I watched his every 
movement. I could almost read his thoughts, 
so keenly strung were my nerves. I saw him 
weigh me up, considering all the chances, and 
at last he realized that he was beaten. His 
“ Bravo, sefor!” 
“You have been too clever for me.”’ 
“ Give 


he cried. 
But I was not to be put off my guard. 
me my passport,” J shouted. 
With a bow he rose, and came to the counter 


“*Stop!" I thundered. 


with it, I backing away the while ; then, laying 
it down, he returned to his seat. 

“Now,” I continued, “ take that book and 
write me out a permit at once.” 

The smile vanished. Again he glared at me 
savagely, showing his teeth in baffled anger. 
But my success so far had restored my confidence. 
I knew I had the whip-hand. of him, and I was 
determined to keep it. 

Slowly and unwillingly he wrote out the re- 
quired document, and it in turn was placed on 
the counter, I keeping at a safe distance from 
him to obviate the risk of a sudden spring. 
Still covering him as he stood at the table, I 


read over the permit to see if it was in order ; 
then, putting both papers in my pocket, I backed 
to the door. Watching him closely, I felt for 
the key, drew it out, opened the door, inserted 
the key in the outside, and then, banging the 
door, I locked it and flung the key oat into _ 
bay as far as I could throw. 

Not caring to attract undue attention by run- 
ning, I walked smartly back to where I had left 
my boatman and, waving my permit triumph- 
antly in his face, sprang into the boat and bade 
him pull as hard as he could out to the steamer. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that I forced 
myself to speak calmly and refrained from 


“If you dare to tear that paper I'll shoot you dead where you sit!’ ” 


glancing over my shoulder every few seconds, 
but my man rowed sturdily, and we were soon 
threading our way amongst the shipping, board- 
ing the steamer eventually without further 
adventure. 

But I knew very well that I wasn’t out of the 
wood yet. As from the superior elevation of 
the steamer’s deck I looked across towards the 
hut I could see a commotion around it. Soldiers 
were running to and fro, and a small crowd was 
rapidly gathering. I knew I had no time to 
lose. 

Making my way to the foot of the bridge- 
ladder, I called the captain down and told him 
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the fix I was in. He was a warm-hearted Irish- 
man, bless him; he immediately rose to the 
occasion. ‘‘Shure, me lad, an’ we mustn’t let 
you fall into the clutches of those spalpeens,” 
he told me. “ Give me your permit, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

Ten minutes later he returned, carrying some 
clothing over his arm. “I’ve persuaded Mrs. 
Mac, an old Scotch lady who is going back 
with us, to exchange permits with you,” he said, 
“and here is a fireman’s Sunday suit. Tumble 
into it as quick as ever ye can, for I see a boat 
with soldiers in it pulling straight for us like 
blazes.” 

It didn’t take me long to skip below to my 
cabin and make my toilet, and when I was rigged 
out in a rough navy-blue serge suit, with a 
bright red necktie on and a tweed cap pulled 
well down over my eyes, my own mother 
wouldn’t have recognized her boy. 

T had just packed my own things into my bag 
when I heard the measured tramp of feet over- 
head, and a minute later the order rang through 
the ship, “ Fall in on deck!” Going up among 
the others, I saw my “friend” the officer 
stamping about in a towering passion, a file of 
soldiers at his heels. We were drawn up in 
lines on the deck, and he passed along inspecting 
permits and gazing into each face as if he were 


looking for a long-lost brother. Although my \ 
heart was beating wildly, when my turn came I 
managed to muster up a vacant stare for him, 
and passed through the ordeal undetected. You 
may judge how -I felt when I saw between 
twenty and thirty poor beggars who had some- 
how got smuggled on board without permits 
tumbled unceremoniously into the boat to be 
taken back to shore. 

As soon as I dared I hurried below, thinking 
I should be safer in my cabin. I left the door 
open to avert suspicion, and busied myself 
rummaging in my bag every time I heard a foot- 
fall. Presently somebody. came along the 
passage and stopped at my door. Glancing up 
a few seconds later, I was horrified to see the 
officer standing staring at me, a look of doubt 
on his face. I flushed crimson, but probably 
it did not show in the dim light, for, on my 
saluting him with apparent coolness, he moved 
on. 

Fifteen minutes later, to my great relief, the 
captain came below to tell me that the beggar 
had departed, in a frightful temper, and he con- 
gratulated me on my escape. I did not dare to 
feel comfortable, however, until next morning, 
when in the rosy dawn I saw through the port- 
hole the towers, spires, and masts of Buenos 
Ayres right ahead. 


A CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY. 
BY CAPTAIN G. D. HAIGH, Lare oF THE MATABELELAND Fieip Force. 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. WHITING, R.B.A. 
What happened to two sportsmen during a Christmas shoot in Matabeleland. 


seg) will be many years before I forget 
W 
Gat 


cits 


the Christmas of 1898. My friend 
\ | Ke Hendon, who was farming in Mata- 
Oy am | 


Fi agreed that we should meet on 
Christmas Day in the veldt, and put in a couple 
of days’ shooting. We both knew a good spot, 
not far from the Lumeni River, where our boys 
could make our camp while we rode around 
after game. I made an early start from my 
place, as there was great rivalry between Hendon 
and myself, and I wanted to get ahead of him 
in the game tally. At that time the Lumeni 
River had a bad name for lions, but, although 
we had often been out, Hendon and I had not 
yet managed to strike one. 

I was making towards our camp when I heard 
a shot, and, putting my pony into a canter, I 
soon came on Hendon. When he saw me he 
grinned ; he had already got a small buck on 
his saddle! We wished each other the best of 
luck for Christmas, and agreed to move slowly 


beleland close to where I was, had | 


around, so as to give our boys time to prepare 
our camp. 

We were walking our ponies when suddenly 
my animal gave a terrific swerve and nearly 
unseated me; Hendon’s pony also became 
restive. I caught a look from Hendon, and could 
see he was thinking the same as I was—lions ! 
Suddenly, right in front of us, out sprang a big 
lion, glaring at us and roaring. I fired and 
missed; Hendon fired, and, luckily, hit him. 
By this time my pony was nearly standing on 
his tail, and now, wheeling around, he bolted 
with me. As he went I heard another shot, 
but, do what I could, I could not stop the beast. 
After having tried his best to kill me by bolting 
under low branches, I managed to head the 
pony back. I found Hendon smiling like a 
Cheshire cat and sitting on top of the dead lion. 
His first shot had stretched the lion out, but he 
had put in another to make sure. It was a 
fine, big beast, but old. Hendon was bubbling 
all over with his good luck, and pulled my leg 
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most terribly. At last, to stop him, I proposed 
that we should examine the spot where the lion 
had sprung from. We accordingly walked round 
the bush from which the animal had emerged, 
and, to our horror, found a boot and a portion 


“Hendon fired, and, luckily, hit him.” 


of a man’s leg. There were also traces of a 
body having been dragged along. 

We knew that not far from us there was one 
of the old transport roads, running from Manzi 
Nyama to Bulawayo, so we determined to follow 
the track made by the lion and find out what 


had happened. We first placed the small 
fragment of what had been a human being in a 
place of safety, and then got our ponies and led 
them along, following slowly on the track made 
by the lion ; it was quite fresh and easy to,follow. 


a = 


After going about eight hundred yards we came 
out on the old road. Here we found a wagon 
outspanned, and two scared Kaffirs came 
running towards us. From them we heard a 
ghastly tale. At the wagon lay a dead man, 
the son of the man whose remains we had found ! 
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It seemed that they had outspanned just before 
sundown the day before. The boys had taken 
the donkeys down to the river to drink, and the 
white men had remained at the wagon. Coming 
back, the Kaffirs found that the son had just 
taken his gun and had gone into the bush. 
While busy preparing for supper they heard a 
shout, followed by a scream. The elder man 
promptly seized his gun and rushed into the 
bush. They next heard a shot and then a roar. 
The boys knew this was a lion, and cowered 
under the wagon ; they had no weapon save an 
old axe. They waited and waited, but there was 
no sign ofanyone returning. At last they seemed 
to hear moans. Gradually they summoned up 
enough courage to go in the direction of the sound. 
Here they found the man’s son—a dreadful 
sight. The lion had evidently sprung on him 
from behind, for his scalp was torn and half 
his back terribly lacerated. The lion had then 
seized him by the groin and had started to drag 
him off. Just then his father must have arrived 
and fired at the lion. Evidently, however, he 
had only wounded the lion, or missed him alto- 
gether, and had been seized in his turn, with the 
result we know. The boys brought back the 


son to the wagon, but he died during the night. * 


They had also found his rifle, but the elder man’s 
gun had not been brought in. 

Hendon and I went with the boys to where they 
had found the body, and after a little search 
found a shot-gun. Going back to the wagon, I 


started the Kaffirs digging a grave, and then rode 
back for the portion of the body we had found, 
Hendon remaining at the wagon. I soon came 
back with my uncanny load, and in a couple of 
hours there was nothing to show that a tragedy 
had happened, beyond a pile of stones and a 
rough cross that Hendon had made. We could 
not learn from the boys who the men were, 
beyond that they had come from the Transvaal, 
and that one was “the baas” and the other 
“Tim.” a i 

We searched the wagon, but to no avail. I 
wrote a note and gave it to one of the boys, 
telling him to give it to the people at the police 
camp. We helped them to inspan the wagon 
and saw them started. They did not like the 
idea of travelling alone, but were comforted on 
hearing that one trek would bring them almost 
to the camp. We then went back to our lion, 
and, on carefully examining it, found a few 
No. 3 pellets in its stern! Of course a man, to 
rescue another, would throw a stone at a lion ; 
but to fire small shot was courting certain 
death. 

We heard later from the police that there 
were no papers or anything in the wagon, and 
they were quite unable to ascertain who the 
unfortunate people had been. 

As for ourselves, we skinned the lion and made 
for our camp. Our boys were terribly indignant 
when we refused to tell them where the carcass 
lay ; they wanted to bring it in and eat it ! 


THE WRECK OF THE “MULGA QUEEN.” 
TOLD BY JOHN WARNER AND SET DOWN BY CAPTAIN W. BROOKE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMBRFIBLD. 
This is not a story of deadly peril or heroism at sea, but a quaint little narrative concerning the last 


voyage of a venerable tub of a side-wheel steamer on the Darling River, Surely no vessel ever came’ 
to her end in so curious a fashion! “I have deemed it advisable to alter certain names,” says the author. 


READ ANGLED emotions surged in the 
h Pim breasts of Jim Harris (master) and 
; VA Mr. Bland (owner) of the Mulga 
BONES Queen as they stood together on 
~ the wharf at Mildurinka one day 
in the year 1900 looking at their steamboat. 
Certainly she was not much to look at—just a 
flat-bottomed, weather-beaten old side-wheeler, 
while the rusty piece of machinery bolted down 
on deck alongside a vertical boiler bore more 
resemblance to a steam chaff-cutter than to a 
vessel’s engines, : 

The Mulga Queen was an Australian river 
steamer plying on the Darling, and her heavy 
cargo of cases of galvanized iron, when placed 
in her hold, caused her to sag amidships in an 
obvious manner. 


“She ain’t fit to carry ’eavy stuff like that. 
It’ll make her leak like a basket,” said Harris, 
gloomily. 

“ Well, you’ll just have to do the best you can. 
with her,” replied Bland. “ Freights are high 
now, and I can’t afford time for overhauling. 
Tf you make a good trip and bring back a full 
cargo of wool, I may have a new boat for you 
next season.” 

“Lord ’elp us if we bump any big snags this 
trip,” was all the reply that Harris made to his 
employer’s remarks. 

In his hot youth Skipper Harris had been a 
cattle-drover, and even now, with an emu’s 
feather stuck in the band of his battered felt hat 
and moleskin trousers strapped under the knee, 
there was far more of the bullock-driver than 
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the ship's ain in his appearance. Yet he 
knew the river fairly well, having made several 
successful voyages up-stream in an ill-fated craft 
called the Belle of Mildura. 

Harris had considered the Belle a fine, stout 
steam-vessel, until she bumped against the wharf 
at Bourke, and sank like a stone under his feet. 
Then suddenly his eyes had been opened to her 
unworthiness, and now he surveyed the Mulga 
Queen with misgivings born of his previous 
experience in shipwreck and disaster. 

“She wants some new bottom planks,” re- 
marked the skipper, after a pause. 

“T told you once that I couldn't afford time 
for repairs,” replied Bland, sharply. “If you 
don’t want to go, I’ll get another man,” he added, 
as he walked away. 

Mr. Bland looked at most things from 
a business point of view. If his steamboat 
made the trip to Wilcannia and back without 
mishap, he would collect a good big freight ; 
and if, on the other hand, she foundered 
in mid - stream, it mattered very little, 
because, although she was not insured, yet 
her value was small, and her owner was not 
responsible for loss of cargo by shipwreck. 
As for the crew, “ Well, a man who couldn’t 
swim across the Murray River had no business to 
go steamboating,” and therefore deserved to 
drown. It so happened that Mr. Bland was 
himself unable to swim, but that also mattered 
very little, as he had no intention of making a 
trip up-river. 

“For two pins I’d chuck the job,” muttered 
the skipper, after Bland had gone, yet later on 
he reflected that a master’s job, even on a boat 
like the Mulga Queen, was not to be lightly thrown 
up, and so, when the cargo was nearly all aboard, 
he set about gathering his crew together, ready 
“for a start on the following day. 

Rivermen were scarce at this time, but I 
happened to be out of a job, and Harris con- 
sidered himself lucky in securing my services. 
He knew that I was a deep-water sailor, and that 
I could drive a small steam-engine, so he engaged 

“me to act as engineer, and to do duty as 
mate and right-hand man in general. As for 
the other three men who made up the crew, 
they were just station rouseabouts, who had 
never before worked on any craft, and were 
giving their services in return for a free passage 
to Wilcannia; but such as they were, Harris 
had to take them, and, as his employer said, 
do the best he could. 

Early next morning we made a start from 
Mildurinka, and the river being well up, all was 
plain sailing for awhile. The rouseabouts proved 
useful men when it came to chopping logs for 
the furnace and for other rough work, but here 


their utility ended, because, although Harris 
and I took great pains to instruct them in the 
art of steering, the green hands quite failed 
to become expert helmsmen, and when left 
alone at the wheel for a few minutes they 
zigzagged the steamer along in most erratic 
fashion. ih 

“* Keep her nose in line with that clump of 
trees, can’t you ?” yelled Harris, as a perspiring. 
rouseabout ground the wheel to and fro.“ You 
oughter steer her straight as the crow flies, after 
all I’ve told you.” 

The man laughed aloud. 

“Straight as the crow flies!” he repeated, 
scornfully. ‘* This boat ain’t no crow, and she 
ain’t no flyer either. She’s just a crawlin’, 
blunderin’ old wagon, an’ if I don’t suit you can 
put me ashore any time.” 

Harris tactfully ignored these mutinous 
remarks, and walked forward. The skipper of 
an Australian river steamboat, with a crew of 
unpaid passage-workers, doesn’t expect man-o’- 
war discipline, unless he happens to be a 
lunatic. 

Steamers on the Darling River mostly tie up 


. alongside the bank for the night, especially if 


they happen to be undermanned; but, as 
I mentioned previously, there was good water 
in the river by reason of the rains, so Harris, 
who was in a hurry to get the trip over, 
decided to keep going till midnight, much 
to the disgust of his three bushmen, who 
believed in an eight-hour day and were not 
at all ip favour of forced marches. Indeed, the 
man whose job it was to carry logs to the furnace 
knocked off, and was only induced to start work 
again by alternate threats and coaxing on my-~ 
part. 

I felt sorry for the harassed skipper, and I 
backed him up most loyally, thereby prevailing 
on the unwilling crew to carry on with their 
duties. 

During the day Harris had endeavoured to 
teach the rouseabouts how to port and star- 
board when he gave the order, but had not been 
successful, for they almost invariably put the 
wheel over in the wrong direction. He then 
tried “right” and“ left,” but this also 
proved a failure, because when he shouted 
“Right” the man at the wheel would some 
times turn it from the right instead of 
towards the right. But at last he hit on 
an excellent scheme. 

On the port side of the wheel stood a meat 
safe, and on the starboard hand was a water 
cask, so when the skipper wanted to alter the 
steamer’s course he would give the order “‘ Meat 
safe” or “ Water cask,” as the case might be, 
and the results were quite tolerable. Yet it was 
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certainly a novel way of issuing orders to a 
steersman, and swagmen, reclining that night 
by their camp-fires along the riverside, gazed 
with astonishment as the Mulga Queen paddled 
by in the obscurity, while a loud voice droned 
out at intervals :— : 

“ Meat safe a bit ! 


Steady now!” 


inquired the skipper, when each of us had drunk * 
a stiff nobbler. 

“ Just half a minute till I look at the fires and 
oil the bearings,” I replied. 
_ A few minutes later we were both engaged 
in our game. 

An hour afterwards Harris rose to his feet. 


“*Keep her nose in line with that clump of trees, can't you?’ yelled Harris.” 


“Water cask! Water cask hard!” 
While steaming up a wide, clear stretch of the 
river, Harris told the helmsman to let him know 


when they came to the next bend, and then, © 


after inviting me, his faithful henchman, to 
have a nip of whisky, he proceeded to his cabin, 
closely followed by my willing self. 

“‘ What d’you say to a hand at crib, Jack?” 


He had won five shillings, and, although I pro- 
posed another game, he deemed it best to let 
well alone. : 

“No,” said he; “I'll give you a chance to beat 
me to-morrow night. We oughter be gettin’ 
close to Hogan’s Bend by now, an’ the river 
narrers a bit there, so I'll have to go on deck 
now.” 
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Together we went on deck. It was a very 
dark night, but all seemed to be going well. 
One man was sulkily throwing logs into the 
furnace, while another stood motionless at the 
wheel, and the Mulga Queen was in the middle 
of the river, with a stretch of clear 
water ahead. ‘ 

“She ain’t doin’ much,” grumbled 
Harris. ‘‘Them trees don’t seem to 
be slidin’ past the way they ought. 
You shake up them engines, Jack, an’ 
T’ll take the wheel meself.” 

“T’ve got onter this steerin’ business 
at last, cap’n,” said the drowsy rouse- 
about as Harris took the wheel from 
him. ‘I’ve been 
keepin’ her straight 


dead easy.” 
Meanwhile I was 
at work - stirring 


up the fires and 
bustling round my 
engine. Then, as 
the steam rose, the 
paddle-wheels 
. splashed round 


there is, will you? There’s a sandbar somewhere 
in this stretch.”’, 

I walked to the side and prodded into the river 
with a long pole. “Great Scot!” I yelled. 
“ Why, she’s hard and fast aground.” 


— ae 


a bit faster, but still the Mulga Queen kept the 
middle of the river, and seemed to be making 
no headway. 

“She’s hardly stemming the current,” said 
Harris, after a while, as he peered uneasily into 
the darkness. ‘I say, Jack, just see what water 


“Each man, stepping overside, up to his middle in water, waded ashore.” 


Harris swore long and loud—so long and so 
loud that even his three bushmen, who had all 
been bullock-drovers, were astonished. 

“ Back them engines!” he roared. 
try if she’ll come off stern first.” , 

The paddles were reversed, but ten minutes’ 


“We'll 
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backing didn’t budge the Mulga Queen a yard, 
so we stopped the engines and looked helplessly 
at each other. 

“We'll have just to wait till the river rises 
a bit,” said Harris. “It’s bound to rise before 
long.” 

The moon now climbed up over the lofty gum 
trees that fringed the riverside, clearly revealing 
the bank not more than sixty yards away, and 
the three rouseabouts, after a short consulta- 
tion together, began taking off their clothes and 
rolling them up in their swags. 

“What are you fellers doin’? There ain’t 
no danger,” said Harris. 

“T don’t know about that ; she might slide off 
an’ sink in deep water,” said one of the men. 
“ Anyhow,” he continued, ‘“ we’ve had enough 
of this business, so we’re goin’ to camp on the 
bank an’ take the track for it in the mornin’. 
We'll just say ‘So ong,’ skipper, an’ go.” , 

Then each man, stepping overside, up to his 
middle in water, waded ashore and out of this 
narrative, while Harris and I stood watching 
their departure with impotent rage. 

“* Well, we may as well bank the fires and turn 
in, Jack,” said the skipper, resignedly. ‘‘ We'll 
get her afloat in the mornin’, and then I suppose 
we must take her to Wilcannia between us 
somehow. You'll stick by me, won’t you, 
Jack ? ” he added, pathetically. 

“Yes, Pll stick by you,” I replied. 
let’s have a look down below.” 

I opened the hatchway and stared down into 
the gloomy depths of the hold. 

“Jupiter!” I cried. ‘‘ Why, she’s full of 
water, and I can’t see any galvanized iron either. 
Hold on a minute till I get down and have a 
grope about.” 

For the next few minutes I splashed and 
groped about in the blackness, while the skipper 
held a lantern aloft and peered discontentedly 
at me from the deck. 

“ Well,” said the commander of the Mulga 
Queen at last, “‘ what do you make of it ?” 

“Make of it! I'll tell you what I make of 


“ But 


it!” I cried, excitedly. ‘The bottom's out 
of her.” 

“ Bottom’s out of her? 
she sink ?” 

“‘ How could she sink on the sandbank ? She’s 
been crawling along on this sandbank, I dare say, 
for half a mile or so, dropping galvanized iron 
out of herself like a turtle laying eggs. There 
isn’t a case of iron left. And if she’d kept going 
she’d have ground herself away till there was 
only the deck left. There isn’t much more than 
that as it is. The sooner we’re out of her the 
better.” 

The skipper. looked at me in despair. 

“Go ashore? Leave her? We couldn’t do 
that. I don’t know what to do.” 

I clambered out of the hold and clapped the 
gloomy skipper on the back. 

“No good fretting,” said I. “The Mulga 
Queen is done for, and it’s just good luck more 
than anything else that we didn’t have to swim 
for it. It’s no good sticking here until she goes 
to pieces under our feet. There’s a bottle of 
whisky left. Let us go ashore and camp with 
the rouseabouts. I’m going to roll up my swag, 
and if you’ve any sense you'll do the same.” 

Half an hour later we two remaining in- 
habitants of the Mulga Queen stepped gingerly 
over that vessel’s side and waded ashore, guided 
by the glow of the rouseabouts’ camp-fire, Harris 
announcing our arrival by an excellent imitation 
of a steamer’s siren. 

Arriving at the camp we were welcomed and 
dried, and by the time the bottle of whisky was 
finished everybody was disposed to regard the 
shipwreck philosophically. 

Next morning the captain and the recent crew 
of the Mulga Queen started off on the road to 
report the loss from the nearest telegraph station, 
and thereafter to shift for themselves, as they 
had many times had to do before, while the falling 
river left the bottomless Mylga Queen perched 
like a turtle on the sandbank, a roosting-place 
for the cormorant and a playground for the 
platypus and the water rat. 
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The rabbit, as most people know, has been one of the curses of Australia; the havoc he has 
wrought has cost the country millions. Until a few years ago, however, Western Australia, protected 
by a bulwark of seemingly impassable desert, was immune from the pest. Then, taking advantage 
of a favourable season, the furry hordes turned westwards, and consternation and dismay seized upon 
the pastoralists. But the Government took prompt and energetic action. In a desperate race against 
time to beat the advancing armiies of rabbits, wire fences were built right across the country from 
ocean to ocean, and to-day, behind two thousand miles of fences, guarded by vigilant sentries, the 
rich agricultural districts lie secure. Mr. Matters describes the construction of the fences, how 
they are patrolled, and his trip with *the official in charge of them. 


WN the early days of Australian settle- 
1) ment—just when, nobody can say— 
| some well-meaning emigrant sailed 
ma from old England, taking with him, 
among his most cherished possessions, 
a couple of pairs of rabbits, probably the pets of 
his children. The name of that pioneer is not 
chronicled in Australia’s history. He may have 
been a most worthy man—a man whose life and 
works in the country of his adoption might very 
well have earned for his memory the greatest 
respect and regard, but nothing he did or could 
have done would be sufficient to wipe out his 
terrible blunder. His name, whatever it may 
have been, is anathema ; his memory is vile ; his 
folly unforgivable. 
_ This pioneer may have had the best intentions 
in the world. When Australians speak of him 
they admit that possibility, but in their anger 
they refuse to accept it as an extenuation of his 
heinous conduct. They are ready to believe that 
in England the rabbit is harmless. They know 
that in England “ bunny” is carefully pro- 
tected in game preserves, and is regarded as a 
delicacy for the table of therich. They know that 
it is a serious offence for unauthorized persons 
to kill or steal rabbits from an English game 
preserve, and that not so very many years ago 
poachers were transported to the convict settle- 
ments of the Colonies for life for no greater offence 
than this; but when they see their Australian 
farms or grazing lands denuded of every 
vestige of herbage by hordes of hungry rabbits, 
the progeny of those first two pairs, they curse 
loud and long. Then they go out and slay 
millions of the pest by poison and suffocating 
fumes. 


From those first rabbits imported from Eng- 
land, millions, countless millions, of rodents have 
been bred. They have swarmed over the island 
continent, and have proved a greater blight even 
than the terrible droughts which periodically 
make the interior as barren as a desert, and kill 
off everything but the rabbits themselves. Those 
first four rabbits—maybe there were only two— 
have cost twice four million pounds, spent in the 
effort to exterminate them or secure protection 
from their ravages. Even to some Australians 
this may seem a wild estimate of the actual cost 
of the war which has been waged unceasingly 
during the past fifty years, but when one re- 
members that an army of men is employed all the 
year round in the agricultural and pastoral 
districts of the Eastern States in trapping and 
poisoning rabbits and smoking out the burrows, 
that practically every farm has had to be wire- 
netted, and that the State Parliaments have 
voted huge sums for the relief of settlers 
brought to the verge of ruin by the depre- 
dations of the pest, the monetary loss men- 
tioned will not be considered an extravagant 
figure. It is true that to-day Australia is 
turning “ bunny” to some useful account by 
the sale of his fur to the hat and glove manu- 
facturers of the Old World. It is also true 
that many thousands of pounds have been made 
by exporting his frozen carcass back to the land 
of his ancient ancestry, there to give variety and 
delicacy to the tables of rich and poor alike, 
but all this gain is but a tithe of the loss sustained 
before his commercial value was recognized. 

From the first English rabbits liberated in 
Australia by the early settler aforementioned, 
who doubtless fervently hoped that they would 
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thrive and multiply, a new race of rabbits has 
sprung. They are hardy, omnivorous, and bold. 
‘They move far from their original haunts, and 
they move in armies. Ahead of them go their 
spies and scouts, seeking new regions to conquer, 
new farms to devastate, new farmers to ruin. 
Having occupied all the Eastern States of 
Australia, and spread havoc and desolation 
through the vast “squatting” territories of 
South Australia, they came to the edge of the 
desert which sepa- 
rates that State from 
Western Australia. 
In the ‘Golden 
State,” as the West 
is called, there were 
no rabbits. No 
foolish pioneer had 
imported rabbits 
there, or if he had 
they had failed to 
become acclima- 
tized. The farmers 
of Western Australia 
listened with sym- 
pathetic ears to the 
tales of woe that 
came from the 
Eastern States, 
where their brothers 
groaned under the 
plague. “ Thank 
goodness,” they 
cried, “ we don’t 
have to suffer that 
pest! Weare happy 
in our isolation. The 
rabbits cannot reach 
us. The desert is 
our bulwark.” They 
little knew the pest 
of which the Eastern 
farmers complained 
so bitterly! The 
rabbits had merely 
halted at the desert, 
waiting a favourable 
season before they 
marched across it to 
attack the smiling 
farms of the Western 
seaboard. The 
season came, and with it the rabbits. 

One day, away out on the fringe of the desert, 
a solitary rider saw something scuttle across his 
path. It was a rabbit. He rode some miles 
farther toward the South Australian border, 
and saw another little brown body, that hopped 
silently away as though anxious to hide its 
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Outline map of Western Australia, showing the ral 
stretches rivht across the continent from shore to shore, a distance 
of twelve hundred miles. 
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presence and conceal its mission. The lonely 
boundary -rider had his gun with him. His 
story of the presence of the rabbits in Western 
Australian territory at last, after so many years 
of immunity from the pest, would not be believed 
without some better proof than a mere state- 
ment, so he shot the advance scout of the invading 
army and took its body with him to the nearest 


settlement. The news of the discovery was 
telegraphed to the Government, and very unwel- 
come news it 
proved. Sir John 


Forrest was then 
Premier of Western 
Australia, and 
before he would 
permit the disquiet- 
ing information to 
become public he 
dispatched a small 
expedition to the 
South Australian 
border either to 
disprove the report 
or, if it were true, 
to ascertain to what 
extent the rabbits 
had invaded the 
State. Sir John 
Forrest, as an old 
? desert explorer, was 
fi . chary of believing 
{RA LIA that even the hardy 
bs rabbits could make 
their way into the 
State in sufficient 
numbers to be a 
menace to the agri- 
cultural interests of 
Western Agistralia. 
Possibly there was 
a lingering suspicion 
in his mind that the 
animal seen by the 
good settlers of the 
Balladonia district 
had been brought in 
in contravention of 
the very strict law 
which absolutely 
forbade the  im- 
portation of rabbits, 
live or dead. Whatever suspicions he had, 
however, were dispelled when, at the end of 
three months, the expedition returned and 
reported the presence of considerable numbers 
of rabbits in the State, and the westward march 
of whole armies of them out on the desert. 
The moment for drastic action had come. 
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State Parliament was in session, and it spent days 
in a weighty deliberation of the means to be taken 
to meet the invaders. Net fencing had proved a 
success in the Eastern States in keeping the 
rabbits out of certain districts. Determined at 
all costs to protect the agricultural areas from 
the threatening pest, Parliament agreed to build 
a fence practically right across the State, and a 
big sum of money, for a country with a com- 
paratively small revenue of three millions 
annually, was voted for the work. 

All haste had to be made, and once the terminal 
points of the fence, and the territory it should 
enclose, had been decided upon, the work was 
begun, the surveyors proceeding only slightly in 
advance of the construction gangs. A start was 
made in the south at a place called Starvation 
Boat Harbour, now known as Bedford Harbour, 


gets ~ 


A camel-train carrying supplies for the fence-guardians in the desert stretches. 


A camel-team loaded with stores for a desert out-station. 
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and, with the rabbits rapidly approaching, the 
work was proceeded with in feverish haste. It 
was originally intended to run the fence as straight 
as possible to the north-west coast, but the line 
was thrown back to checkmate the pest, which 
was now dangerously close. 

For months the work went on. The fence 
was built as far as Burracoppin on the Eastern 
railway, and the people were congratulating 
themselves that they had locked the pest out 
from the thickly-settled portion of the State, 
when, like a thunderclap, came the news that 
tabbits had rounded the unfinished fence and 
were inside the area sought to be protected ! 
Without .hesitation a second fence was com- 
menced one hundred miles to the westward, and 
Tunning approximately parallel to the first 
structure. The work went on with increased 
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Where feed and water are plentiful the fence-riders use horses. 
From a Photograph. 


activity, the construction gangs vying [~~ 
one with the other as the spirit of the 
enterprise entered into their blood. 
Number Two fence, as it is called, was 
erected at a great pace by men who 
had gained valuable experience on the 
first line of defence, but its best pace 
was not fast enough for the rabbits, 
_which fled north along the netted 
barrier, seeking a new way into the 
rich lands. They got there first, and, 
luckily, rested. | Undismayed, the 
Government, fighting for the very 
existence of its growing primary in- 
dustries, ordered a third fence to be 
built. This was constructed at right- 
angles to Number Two fence, and was 
designed to prevent the southerly in- 
cursions of the rabbits which had 
located themselves in the northern 
pastoral areas. : : 
At last the fertile agricultural dis- 
tricts were completely enclosed on two 
sides, the oceans making the third and 
fourth sides of the square. Meanwhile, 
the first fence, designed to stretch right 
across the State lengthwise, was still 
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uncompleted. It took over three years to finish 
it, and if that seems a long time you must 
remember that it traverses, in its length of 
twelve hundred miles, some of the most inhos- 
pitable country in the world—country where 
there is no timber for fencing purposes, where 
rain may fall once every year or not at all for 
three years, and where one would think even a 
rabbit deserved to enjoy whatever existence he 
could derive from the sun-scorched soil or sand. 

The territory through which the main fence 
passes is not all like this, of course ; but it was 
these stretches of desert that delayed the con- 
struction. Materials for the fence had to be 
carted hundreds of miles from railways. In 
some cases the fencing-posts were carried on the 
backs of camels for close on a hundred miles, 
and food and water for the construction gangs 
had: to be hauled immense distances and placed 
in proper depots. Sometimes the work was 
delayed by floods, which tore down miles of 
newly-built fence—floods in a country where 
the year’s rajnfall fell in one wild deluge that 
rushed over the impenetrable soil, tearing down 
everything in its path, and then lost itself in 
the sand. Sometimes a “ willy-willy,” or 
cyclone, levelled whole sections of the structure, 
and the work had to be done over again. When 
the fences were finally completed they totalled 
in length two thousand one hundred miles, and 
had cost the State close upon half a million 


In bad country the pack-horse takes the place of the supply-wagon. 
From a Photograph. 
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sterling. The main fence, as already stated, 
extends for twelve hundred miles, and is the 
longest in the world. 

Perhaps a few words about the actual con- 
struction of the fences will be interesting, before 
passing on to a description of the life led by 
the men who patrol them year in and year out 
to see that they fulfil their purpose. To out- 
ward appearance the rabbit fence is no different 
from any other wire-net fence such as you will 
see in all parts of the world. In reality, however, 
it is quite unique in its construction. The netting 
is fastened to stout wires, stretched between 
strong posts sunk deeply in the ground and 
treated with tar to make them less susceptible 
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One end of the great fence—On a barren rock at the edge of a sheer precipice overhanging 


From a. the ocean. 


to the attacks of white ants, which greedily 
devour all soft woods. Over miles and miles 
of country the post-holes had to be blasted in 
rock. The lower edge of the netting is also 
sunk some inches into the ground to prevent the 
rabbits burrowing under it, and along the top 
of it runs a stout wire capable of withstanding 
the shock of charging kangaroos and emus. 
These latter, when startled, will dash wildly at 
the fence, and, strong as it is, they occasionally 
break it down. At intervals of a few miles a 
short fence is run out like a wing. This leads 
to a trap into which all kinds of ground birds and 
animals, besides the rabbits, find their way. 
Rabbits, as a rule, will not attempt to burrow 
under the fence until they have searched dili- 


gently for an opening. In this search they follow 
the fence along and come to the wing, which 
apparently affords the opening they desire. 
They enter, only to die in hundreds in the trap, 
from which there is no escape. They are not 
the only victims, for wild dogs, native cats, and 
other vermin of the burrowing kind enter and 
die, or live only till the fence-rider comes along 
and knocks them on the head. 

Special traps have had to be provided at 
railway crossings, and stout gates are built 
wherever a road is traversed, so that the settlers 
may pass through with their stock. Heavy 
penalties are inflicted when a careless stockman 
or other settler fails to shut these gates. The 
fence begins in the ocean 
and ends in it. The writer 
has been to the end of the 
Number Three fence, 
where it terminates on a 
barren rock one hundred 
feet sheer above the Indian 
Ocean,which smashes itself 
impotently against the 
precipice. On that bare 
rock he has seen traces of 
rabbits which have travel- 
led perhaps hundreds of 
miles, seeking a way 
through the barrier which 
keeps them where they 
can do no harm. 

The fences themselves, 
without constant atten- 
tion and patrolling, would 
be useless. Outside of 
them the rabbits keep 
ceaseless watch for an 
opportunity to get in. In 
places they are in scores of 
thousands, and have eaten 
the country behind them, 
and right up to the fence, 
as bare as a city road. Now and then a few do get 
through, but the men who patrol and inspect 
the fence are also always on the watch and follow 
them up relentlessly. The system of patrol is 
simple, though the work is arduous and—in 
places where the savage blacks abound—even 
dangerous. Throughout its length each fence 
is divided into sections, or, as the men call them, 
“lengths.” In control of the whole of the 
fences is a chief inspector, Mr. Alex Crawford, a 
North of Ireland Scotsman, who knows the wilds 
of Western Australia as well, perhaps, as any 
native-born Australian.’ Under him are in- 
spectors and overseers, each having charge of a 
district or number of “ lengths,” as the case may 
be. Each individual “ length ” is patrolled by a 
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The chief inspector's desert outfit—The Author accompanied this official on his tour along the fence. 


5 From a Photograph. 


“ boundary-rider,’” or two such men in the 
north-west, where it would not be safe for a 
single man to travel, owing to the blacks. In 
some parts the riding is done by men on bicycles, 
in others by horsemen, and in the arid districts 
by men with camels. Each man travels up and 
down his “‘ length ” once a week, examining the 
fence, watching 


for “ breaks” or “ nc SEs BTN 
is 


weaknesses, and 
constantly on the 
look-out for the 
presence of rabbits 
on the wrong side 
of the structure. 
He carries suffici- 
ent material and 
tools to effect 
ordinary repairs 
to the fence, and 
there is always 
near at hand a 
supply of netting, 
wire, and posts to 
enable him to 
temporarily _re- 
build any serious 
break. To each 
groupof “lengths” 
there is a sort of 
“flying gang” of 
workmen whose 
aid the boundary- 
rider must sum- 
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The inspector rendering "first aid” to a boundary-rider. 
From a Photograph. 


fence is badly smashed, or the incursions of the 
rabbits are too great for him to handle. 

The men “ on the fence ” are a tough and hardy 
lot of experienced bushmen, resourceful and 
wideawake. They have to be, for they are alone 
for weeks in places where there is no settlement, 
and where only a trustworthy and capable man 

can be sent. The 
4 Government dis- 
patches _ regular 
supplies of rations 
to them, and has 
gone to enormous 
expense to provide 
permanent water 
for man and beast. 
Where surface 
water is to be had 
wells have been 
sunk and _ ropes 
and buckets sup- 
plied. In the 
dreary sand wastes 
of the north, where 
no fresh surface 
water is to be 
found, rain-sheds 
have been built. 
These sheds (an 
illustration of 
which is given) 
are located in 
places where rain 
falls perhaps only 
once or twice a 
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year. Sufficient 
water is caught 
on the iron roofs 
and precipitated 
into the tanks to 
give the boundary- 
rider a regular 
supply. The taps 
are locked to pre- 
vent the  possi- 
bility of thirsty 
natives coming 
along and allow- 
ing the water to 
run to waste when 
they have drunk 
their fill. The pre- 
caution is also 
necessary in the 
case of white 
travellers in the 
desert, who, 
despite their pri- 
vations, have not 
yet learned the 
preciousness of the 
little store of 
water. Doubtless 


Typical Northern blacks—In some of the wilder stretches these warlike aborigines give the fence-guards a good deal of trouble. 


From a Photograph. 


How rain is caught and stored in the desert—It runs off the roof into her- 
metioally-sealed tanks, of which the fence-rider carries the key. 
From a Photograph. 


they think it hard 
that they cannot 
obtain some of the 
water which a 
paternal Govern- 
ment has stored at 
these rain-sheds, 
but they have the 
chance to travel 
“off the fence” 
in search of a 
“quencher,” 
whereas the boun- 
dary-rideris incon- 
tinently ‘“‘sacked ” 
if he is caught 
away from it. 
The writer had 
the privilege some 
time ago of tra- 
velling with Chief 
Inspector Craw- 
ford on one of his 
periodical trips of 
inspection along 
the fences, and 
learnt to appreci- 
ate the usefulness 
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of the net barriers and understand the nature 
of the task of maintaining them in effective 
order. We travelled for weeks in a light hooded 
wagon drawn by two mules and two horses, a 
combination that is rarely satisfactorily worked, 
even in Australia, where one will find many 
strangely-assorted teams. It had rained heavily 
just before we set out from the little mining 
township of Yalgoo to strike the fence some miles 
distant. The bush tracks were all right while 
we were travelling over the ironstone country, 
but when we got out on the heavy clay through 
which that par- 
ticular fence ran 
we quickly got 
into trouble. The 
track along the 
fence lay over 
rotten ground, the 
surface being 
undermined by 
rabbits or the 
rushing flood 
waters. It took 
seven days to 
travel sixty miles, 
when ordinarily 
we would have 
made that journey 
in two days. 

The mules were 
in the lead, trot- 
ting along merrily 
over what seemed 
a perfectly safe 
track. Suddenly 
they fell clean 
through the 
toadway. In a 


A contrast to the 


Hauling the wagon out of a morass. 


© inspector's wagon in another boggy patch. 
From a Photograph. 
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moment the heavier horses were on them, and 
the wagon came to a stop, sunk to the axles 
in a treacherous bog, in which the animals 
floundered wildly. There was nothing for it 
but to spring into the bog ourselves and press 
the horses’ heads down till the brutes lay quiet 
and ceased their efforts to climb over the backs 
of the unfortunate mules to safe ground. Then 
we had to unhook the leaders, lay mulga-bush 
before them so that they could get a footing, 
and help them to extricate themselves. The same 
procedure had to be followed with the horses, 
and then the 
1 wagon itself had 
* to be unloaded 
its wheels hoisted 
bodily and laid on 
small saplings we 
cut for the pur- 
pose. Then, hav- 
ing “corduroyed ” 
the track for a 
hundred feet or 
more, we hauled 
the wagon out 
and pulled it on 
to firm ground. 
The trembling, 
terrified beasts 
were harnessed 
again, and, having 
carried all our 
camp outfit and 
personal effects 
out from the 
scene of the mis- 
hap, we proceeded 
—only to fall into 
another bog. 
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‘This cheerful performance went on for three 
days. We were bogged and re-bogged with 
monotonous frequency and exasperating sudden- 
ness, and for the first thirty miles we literally 
fought our way yard by yard. After the first 
two or three such experiences we changed the 
order of the team, putting the mules in the pole 
and the horses in the lead, in order to avoid the 
danger of getting the smaller animals badly 
smashed up by the horses. It was useless trying 
to avoid the mishaps. The treacherous ground 
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—a fence-rider, mounted on his camel and lead- 
ing another. He had a tale of woe to unfold. 
The day before his second spare camel—part of 
his patrol lay within the sand and spinifex belt 
of country—had fallen through the earth’s 
surface and had broken its hip. The man had 
lost a friend and the department a beast worth 
over a hundred pounds. I had a talk with this 
man, and found him very interesting. He told 
me he saw the men patrolling the adjoining 
“lengths ” once a week, and the overseer about 
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More troubie with bogs—Here the men are seen laying a brushwood track jor the wagon to travel over. 


From a Photograph. 


would not reveal itself to the assistant walking 
ahead, and even when he signalled a warning 
at some suspicious spot we would leave the 
track only to be bogged worse than ever among 
the stunted scrub. Even our team grew 
resigned at last to the performance we went 
through twenty times a day. The horses would 
go down to their bellies in the clay, the mules 
would follow suit, and there they would lie and 
gaze about while the wagon slowly sank till the 
- mud oozed up through the floor-boards. Nothing 
would induce the animals to make an effort to 
get out until they saw a track of scrub bush 
before them and felt the harness off their backs. 
In those first sixty miles we met only one man 


once a month, but beside these men we were the 
first whites he had seen for a year. He described 
to me, the details of his work, and when he had 
given me all the information he thought I wanted 
he evinced a desire to speak of other subjects. 
‘This man had been well educated, and no doubt 
had been keenly interested in the affairs of the 
world up to the time he had taken to the lonely 
life of the bush. Since then, however, he had 
sadly lost touch with outside affairs, and it was 
quite pathetic to hear his questions about events 
which were over a year old—almost forgotten 
by the city dweller—and have his emphatically- 
expressed views on subjects which to him 
seemed still burning questions ofjthe day. 
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Leaving the lonely boundary-rider to digest stored at the rain-sheds, and in summer weather 
the budget of news we were able to give him, we the man who attempted to cross it except by 
went on our way, floundering in bogs, crossing © means of camels, taking with him a liberal 
flooded watercourses which would be as dry water supply, would be courting death by 


In the desert the fence-rider uses camels, one for riding and one to carry his supplies. 
From a Photograph. 


as dust a week later and for eleven months of _ thirst. We were privileged parties—privileged to 
the entire year, and slowly working along the _— follow the beaten track along the fence and 
fence till we struck hard ironstone country, to use the precious supplies of water, and even 
devoid of all vegetation save stunted thorny then we had an. arduous time getting through 


| 


Camels enjoying a feed of grain. (Photograph. 


From a) 


bushes. Then we came to the camel-land—a __ in the middle of winter. Our team was vigorous 
stretch of sandy plain a hundred miles long by = and comparatively fresh, and, with a rapidly- 
sixty broad. In that entire belt of country lightening load, it made fair progress over the 
there was not~a drop of water other than that heavy sand. There was no riding for us, how- 
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ever, and mile after mile we trudged through 
loose sand that quickly wore out our boots and 
rasped raw the soles of our feet. In that long 
tramp across the sand-plain we were followed 
all day by a flock of emus, which stalked along 
on the other side of the fence and occastonally, 
tiring of our slow pace, raced past us and picked 
a meal while we toiled along to where they 
plucked at the bushes. These birds, I was told, 


From a) 


frequently travelled for hundreds of miles along 
the fence. Apparently it had some attraction 
for them, for the emu, like the ostrich, is easily 
fascinated by anything bright. To see the birds 
strutting along day after day, watching the fence 
and the party on the other side of it, made me 
think that after all they were only repeating the 
monotonous performance of the boundary-riders, 
and if the emus had any imitative powers I 
should have seen in their action the result of 
example. 

_ By travelling all one night, and forcing the 
pace on days when we rose at three o’clock, we 
crossed the sand-plain in six days. We came 
out on better country, where we met another 


The inspector in camp beside the fence. 


fence-rider, and learned from him that the natives 
of that district, although not dangerous, had been 
annoying him by appropriating wire and netting 
for hunting purposes. They had also beer 
camping against the fence and utilizing it as a 
support for their mia-mias, or temporary huts. 
He had cleared them off, but they had threatened 
to come back and make things uncomfortable 
for him. The chief inspector made a note of 


(Photograph, 


the complaint and promised to send up some 
extra men to patrol that “length” and assist 
in keeping the natives at a distance. We 
passed through many miles of interesting country 
before our journey terminated. There was 
game of all sorts in abundance, and rabbits 
abounded, but as far as we travelled there were 
no signs of the pests having passed the fence. 
The structure was fulfilling its purpose well, 
and, after seeing the systematic way in which 
it was being patrolled, the writer was convinced 
that the money spent on the work was being 
repaid over and over again by the immunity 
from loss which the barrier afforded the settlers 
of Western Australia, 


€he(clonel’s Bet 


A STORY OF INDIAN SPORT. 
BY W. E. PEDLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


The phase of Indian sport here desctibed—duck-hunting under water, with the naked hands—is very 
little known, even among Anglo-Indians, and few people have had the good fortune to witness it. 


S the result of some chaffing talk in 
the Gunners’ Mess at Karachi, 
India, I was handed the following 
document, written in my friend 
McLeish’s handwriting :— 

“‘ McLeish bets Colonel Van Haltran a case of 
champagne, to be placed at the disposal of the 
Gunners’ Mess, that a native will swim under 
water and catch wild ducks with his naked 
hands. Pedley to be spectator and to decide 
the bet.” 

I had not been out from England very ldéng, 
but had arranged to go for a couple of weeks’ 
shooting in Shahbunder with McLeish, a super- 
intendent of police, and a most experienced 
shikaree. We intended to start the next day. 

It seems there had been some talk at the 
mess the previous night about the wonderful 
cleverness of the native shikaree, and Colonel 
Van Haltran had related what he considered an 
extraordinary instance of native ingenuity, which 
McLeish had promptly capped, hence the bet. 
The Colonel was extremely rich, and a good all- 
round sportsman. Addressing McLeish and my- 
self at the club the next morning, he laughingly 
inquired :— 

“ What day are you going to play this joke on 
old Pedley ? I can get away about the end of the 
week, and have a mind to run out and see for 
myself how you work it. There are ducks, I 
suppose, besides the decoys you will use, and no 
rule against trying to shoot them ?” 

McLeish very heartily assured him that there 
would certainly be real live ducks, and that if 
a pampered aristocrat like himself could endure 
snipe pie and a tent bed we would try and put 
up with him. 

The Colonel chuckled, and turning to me said, 
“You observe, Pedley, he is careful not to say 
when he proposes to try to slip the blinkers on 
to you. It mightn’t be so easy to hoodwink two 
at a time.” 


“ Joking apart, Colonel,” put in McLeish, 
“T can’t set an exact date. It depends upon the 
wind. But come out any time; I’ll promise 
you that you can stand in one place and shoot 
your twenty couple under two hours, picking 
nothing but mallard. If you will say there’s a 
chance I’ll lay a ‘ dak * for you, your first camel 
to be at Joongshai for ten days from the day after 


to-morrow evening. My man will report to the 
: 8. y po 


station-master.” 

“ All right, McLeish, I’ll come if I possibly 
can, and if I can’t I’ll wire to the station-master 
to let your man go.” ; 

We left on the evening train, just after dinner, 
being due at Joongshai at half-past nine. 

“We sleep at Joongshai, I suppose, McLeish ? ” 
said I, as the train whistled on approaching that 
station. 

“Oh, no,” replied McLeish; “ we should lose 
aday. We have sixty miles to go. We'll sleep 
on the way.” . ‘ 

I said nothing, although I had been told that 
the road to Tatta and to the ferry over the Indus 
was a mere camel-track. I have slept in a 
bullock-cart, with solid wooden wheels and no 
springs, but cushioned on three feet of loose 


. straw, and I supposed McLeish had some arrange- 


ment of that sort made. I was therefore some- 
what dismayed to see no sign of a vehicle of 
any kind outside the station, but only three large 
riding camels, upon one of which our traps were 
already being loaded. 

“I thought you said we were to sleep on the 
way, McLeish?” I observed. 

“So I did,” replied McLeish, “ and we will.” 

I looked round again, thinking perhaps I had 
missed the cart, and McLeish, seeing my look, 
grinned and went on :— 

“ Haven’t you ever slept on a camel? Just 
as comfortable as a feather bed.” 


* A “dak” is a relay of animals arranged to carry a person over a 
distance too far for a single animal to travel 
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“You old fraud!” 
Texclaimed. “Do 
you want me to 
fall off and break 
my neck ?” 

McLeish only 
smiled againy and 
we walked up to 
the camels. 

“You take this 
one,” he said, and 
pointed to a very 
large camel squat- 
ting on the ground, 
nearly white, with 
its coat clipped 
into intricate pat- 
terns all down both 
flanks and_ shoul- 
ders and along its 
neck. The leather 
fringes of the 
saddle-cloth were 
ornamented with 
tiny silver bells, 
and the front end 
or horn of the 
saddle represented 
a bird’s head and 
neck, roughly 
carved in silver. 
I afterwards found 
it was McLeish’s 
favourite camel. 

“Tt’s all right, 
old man,”  con- 
tinued McLeish, 
noticing my hesi- 
tation. ‘Jump on, 
and Ali will change 
the stirrup-leathers 
if need be.” 

I sank into 
the soft padded 
seat and leant 
back, finding 
that the back 
came almost as 
high as my shoul- 
der, and I really 
began to think I 
could sleep were it 
not that my head 
would loll in every 
direction and I 
should certainly 
fall off. However, 
the camel - driver 
unrolled some can- 
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“TI promptly tried the thing, leaning over to the le't.” 


vas and, passing 
it around my neck 
and shoulders, 
carried the two 
ends to the horn at 
the front of the 
saddle, where he 
tied it: I found 
myself within a 
stout breadth of 
canvas about thirty 
inches wide, with 
a neatly - padded 
hollow in’ which 
my head lay as 
upon a pillow, and 
two straps which 
came over my 
shoulders and fas- 
tened to the canvas 
under my arms. 
The saddle was of 
the usual kind—a 
seat for the driver 
in front ‘of the 
hump and my seat 
behind. 

“You'll sleep 
like a baby,” 
shouted McLeish. 

“Tf Ali feels you 

leaning to one 

side, he will lean 
to the other and 
balance you.” 
Ali, the driver, 
ducked his head 
under one side of 
the canvas and 
took his seat, so 
that he also was 
within the canvas, 
which enclosed us 


‘both. I promptly 


tried the thing, 
leaning over to the 
left. As I did so 
the canvas pressed 
against Ali’s right 
shoulder, and, re- 
sponding to the 
pressure, without 
looking round he 
threw his weight 
to the right, balan- 
cing and partly 
pulling me back 
towards the middle 
of my seat. I soon 
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convinced myself that I could not fall off. I could 
not even slip down under it, on account of the 
straps’ round my arms and shoulders. 

It was a lovely mild night, without a breath 
of wind. The camel’s gait was very smooth and 
even, just lifting me slightly in the saddle with 
every step. We travelled at about seven miles 
an hour. 

I made up my mind to try to go to sleep, and 
in a few minutes dozed off, sleeping until we 
reached the ferry over the Indus. - We were soon 
across and started again. This time I went off 
to sleep at once, and did not wake again until 
the barking of dogs and the ungainly walk of the 
camel aroused me. 

“We change camels here,” called McLeish. 
“We are just half-way—thirty. miles from 
Joongshai.” 

I thought I had been asleep only a few minutes. 

My camel dropped to its knees, pitching me 
slightly forward, and immediately after subsided 
behind, throwing me backwards. Then it 
settled to an even keel upon the ground. I 
stepped off and walked round to stretch my legs. 
McLeish said that one of the relay of camels 
had got away into the jungle, and the man could 
not find it, but he added :— 

“‘ Ali says your camel ‘can easily do another 
thirty miles.” 

Ali brought about half a sack of ‘‘ ghoor ”— 
native-made sugar, a sticky, dark brown mass 
with a lot of molasses in it—opened the camel’s 
mouth, and put the whole lot down its capacious 
throat, amidst much gurgling, grunting, and 
groaning, but whether in protest or enjoyment I 
was unable to determine. Next he took the 
silver button out of the hole in the camel’s 
nostril, welded with his finger a lump of- soft 
black opium upon the end which fitted inside the 
nostril, and replaced the button. Then he re- 
tied the leather thong, to which the reins were 
attached, to the carved top of the button, and 
stood ready to start. ; 

In the meantime McLeish had watched the 
change of saddles and gear on the other two, and 
niow asked Ali at what time we should reach 
Sujawal. 

“So much day, Protector of the Poor,” 
replied Ali, and raised his hand and arm, directed 
in a straight line to a point a little above the 
horizon. * 

“He means about half-past six,” translated 
McLeish. ‘These fellows don’t know the time 
of day by hours, but they point to where the 
sun would be at the time they mean to indicate, 
and it is wonderful how closely one can tell what 
they mean after a few years’ experience.” 

_. Turning to Ali he said, ‘‘ Will your camel be 
tired before he gets to Sujawal ?” 
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“No, sahib,” replied Ali.“ The sugar will be 
a comfort to his stomach and keep up his strength, 
and from the opium he will have pleasant dreams. 
Perhaps he will be tired, but he will not know it.” 

Already the great beast seemed to be enjoying 
the opium. He had his head almost on the 
ground, his large projecting eyes sleepily opened 
and shut, while his nostrils were almost closed, 
so that he snored softly as he drew in his breath. 
He started quietly, without the usual gurgling 
groans. I awoke several times during the early 
morning, and apparently he maintained the same 
even pace, for we arrived at Sujawal at 6.20. 

It seemed a pretty stiff ride, and I was curious 
to see how Ali would treat the camel. He took 
off the saddle, removed what was left of the 
opium, and with characteristic thrift moulded it 
into a pill, wrapped it in a strip of bladder, and 
tied it into a corner of his pugaree. Then he 
went to the village and brought back a bucketful 
of grain and some dried dates, which he spread 
out before the camel upon a cloth, after which 
he went off to get his own breakfast. 

When I returned in the evening the camel was 
eating green babul twigs and small branches 
covered with pods. A few minutes later Ali 
came in from the jungle with a great bundle of 
similar twigs on his shoulders, kept together by 
a large cloth, and this he deposited before the 
camel. At my suggestion McLeish asked him 
how many bundles he had brought in for the 
camel, and he replied, “ Two in the morning and 
three in the afternoon.” Of course, as a rule the 
men simply drive the camels out into the jungle 
and let them pick for themselves. 

“ Ask him if he watered the beast,” I said, and 
Ali, in a rather deprecating tone, replied, ‘“‘ No, 
your honour. I gave him water yesterday 
morning.” 

The day had been uneventful, and there was 
nothing unusual to record, except that I shot the 
first painted snipe I had ever seen. McLeish had 
been called away to investigate a robbery case, 
and only returned just in time for dinner. ° 

The large bamboo tent-pole stuck up through 
the dinner table, and was grotesquely carved as 
high up as the suspension point of a double lamp. 
A layer of rice straw and husks under the carpet 
made it soft and comfortable for the feet. 

’ Two camels had gone back to be ready for 
Colonel Van Haltran, if he should come. 

The following day McLeish had to be away 
again on some business, and he suggested that I 
should have a day after “‘ telur,” or the smaller 
bustard, which I did, with fair success. 

The next morning Colonel Van Haltran rode 
into camp, declared that he had slept splendidly, 
and was ready for anything after breakfast. 

After consulting with Ali, McLeish said he 
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would have a go at the snipe on our way, lunch 
in the boat, get some duck in the afternoon, and 
towards evening, conditions being right,we should 
see what we should see. 

The programme was so far successfully carried 


- There was not a breath of wind stirring, and 
presently the lad looked at McLeish and shook 
his head. 

McLeish turned to us. 


“No wind at all, Colonel,” he said. “ It’s no 


“A bird went under with a great splash.” 


through that at five o’clock we had plenty of duck 
for the whole camp, and were being poled along 
by a pair of bronze young giants towards a 
quiet lagoon. Squatting behind us was a lithe, 
active-looking lad, under twenty, who was to do 
the duck-catching. 


use without it. Let’s have a smoke and wait 
awhile ; a breeze sometimes springs up about this 
time in the evening.” 

No breeze came along, however, So we returhed 
to camp, and next day went out after antelope, 
gettjng a couple of buck. 
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On our return journey we struck off towards 
the same lagoon as on the previous day. We 
found the punt and young lad awaiting us, and 
turned into the same passage in the reeds. There 
was a gentle breeze blowing, and McLeish said 
the conditions were ideal. 

As we approached near to the open lagoon 
the punt was quietly forced into the rushes so 
as to remain partly sheltered, and the youth 
began his simple preparations. He put on a 
stout leather belt with a raw-hide thong passed 
through holes, forming a succession of loops, 
similar to a cartridge belt, and ingeniously 
arranged so that any one could be drawn tight 
and would stay tight, the slack being passed to 
its neighbour. 

“ First catch your duck,” jocosely’ remarked 
the Colonel to McLeish ; “ all these precautions 
for keeping him are irrelevant and immaterial.” 

The boy, of course, did not understand, and 
next drew from his bundle what looked like a 
decoy duck cut off at the water-line, or just below 
it. Turning it over, he showed us that it was 
simply the skin of a duck, with beautifully 
stuffed head and neck, but quite hollow inside. 
The main frame consisted of a strip of split 
bamboo, bent into the shape of a long, narrow 
horseshoe, with a little cross-bar securely tied on 
with sinews about an inch and a half from the 
heel end of the shoe. Five or six curved ribs of 
split bamboo sprang from this base, and served 
to stiffen and keep in position the skin of the 
dummy. The skin was sewn with sinews to the 
main horseshoe-shaped frame, but under the 
tail it was entirely cut away, so as to leave an 
open space. 


Placed upon the water it looked like a very © 


badly made decoy, because the head and neck, 
being stuffed, were unduly heavy, and the decoy 
rode with its head tipped forward and its tail 
absurdly cocked up. 

However, the youth slipped into the water 
and, turning on to his back, took the little cross- 
bar between his teeth. He then lay there 
floating quietly, the body of the decoy covering 
his nose, eyes, mouth, and chin. The water 
being clear, we could easily see him under the 
surface, and at once noticed why the skin of the 
decoy was cut away under the tail, as it was plain 
that he could see out. 

At McLeish’s request he manceuvred round 
the boat, swimming on his back with a “ dog ” 
stroke, so that the decoy moved smoothly on 
the surface, without the least jerk. 

Then he swam down the narrow passage and 
entered the lagoon, towards the farther side of 


which, about two hundred and fifty yards 
distant, a flock of ducks was busily engaged 
diving for wild celery roots. 

By this time, the native being fifty yards 
away, we both noticed that the swiftly-moving 
decoy looked exactly like a swimming duck ; 
the same tiny wave ran out in a straight line 
from each side of the breast. 

“There has to be just enough wind to barely 
ruffle the surface,” explained McLeish, ‘‘ or the 
birds would see him under water, and for the 
same reason he waits until the sun has gone 
down.” 

The moving decoy was now approaching the 
ducks, and at the distance no one could have 
picked out the swimmer; he could not see 
ahead, and had not kept his line quite perfectly, 
so that,he passed through the outer edge of the 
flock. 

I had looked away at a fish-hawk at the 
northern side of the lagoon, and, looking back, 
I was unable to distinguish the decoy from the 
ducks ; but suddenly I noticed one duck move 
backwards, and two which were immediately 
behind it disappeared below the water. 

“He got two then,” remarked McLeish, 
handing the field-glasses to Colonel Van Haltran, 
and I realized that, as the swimmer could only 
see from under the decoy’s tail, he could not 
possibly see a bird until after he had passed it, 
and consequently would have to back up so as 
to be able to seize its legs and pull it under. 

“He’s got another!” cried the Colonel, 
excitedly, and still the surviving members of 
the flock showed no anxiety about the disappear- 
ance of their brethren, doubtless thinking they 
had dived. 

Several more went quietly under the water, 
and we began to wonder whether the lad would 
get the whole flock, not more than twenty in 
all, when a bird went under with a great splash, 
and several ducks raised themselves in the water 
a little and twisted their heads sharply from side 
to side. Apparently unable to detect any 
danger, they stayed where they were, although 
quite on the alert. Presently another one went 
under, and again another, and then two at a 
time, but one was only caught by one leg, and 
managed to squawk and splash horribly in going 
down. Thereupon the rest took alarm and flew 
away. 

We poled up and found the youth grinning, 
with eleven ducks in his belt. 

“ By George, McLeish!’ said the Colonel, 
“T’ve lost the bet, and the champagne is on me, 
but it was well worth it.” 
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BY WILLIAM 


“Riding turtles in the water?” says the sceptic. 


From a Photograph. 
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“It can’t be done!” 


Here is an article, by a 


resident of Queensland, which describes how he and his companions indulged in this most novel 
and exhilarating sport, while the striking photographs reproduced substantiate his statements. 


an invitation 
from friends 
to take part in this un- 
usual pastime I at once 
made preparations to go. 
I was at Mount Morgan 
at the time, and I has- 
tened down to Emu Park, 
a little resort not far 
from Port Rockhampton, 
where we‘ embarked in 
the small dinghy which 
was to carry us to Peak 
Island, some twelve miles 
off the coast, which is 
famed for its fine turtles. 
Turtle - fishing, of course, 
is one of the principal 
industries of the Queens- 
land coast, and this crea- 
ture is to be found in 
large numbers in the 
shallow waters, and also 
upon the innumerable 
coral islands that dot 


| HAD heard a good deal about the 
sport of turtle-riding since my stay 


in Queensland,’ so when I received 


“Turning” a turtle from behind—Care has to be taken during 


the operation, as the creature can easily break a man's arm 
with « blow from its flipper. 


From a Photograph. 


almost the whole length of the coast. Our party 
numbered six, and we were a happy-go-lucky 
lot, like a set of schoolboys suddenly let loose. 


Our skipper was old Jim 
Morris, quite a character 
in his way, and, despite 
the choppy sea, he brought 
us to our destination in 
about an hour. The only 
spot where one can land 
on Peak Island is in a 
little cove, which, luckily, 
affords a good anchorage 
for small boats. We hove 
to some fifty yards from 
the shore, and the cry of 
“ Turtle !”” made us all 
eager to get ashore. We 
could discern from our 
boat several large turtles 
lying upon the beach. 
However, we need not 
have hurried, for the place 
was thick with them. It 
was evidently high tide 
when the creatureslanded, 
and there were dozens in 
the sand-dunes, and here 


and there showers of 
sand were thrown up 
into the air, indicating 
that the turtles were 
busy making their 
nests. The creatures 
were all about the same 
size, weighing from two 
hundred and fifty to 
three hundred pounds 
apiece. 

We quickly dis- 
covered that “turning” 
a turtle demanded a 
little practice and some 
knack. It was laugh- 
able to watch two or 
three fellows struggling 
with a monster close 
to the water’s edge, 
trying to turn him over 


before he escaped into the’sea. One would have 
a turtle nearly over, when it would suddenly 
dart out its formidable head and beak and give 


TURTLE - RIDING. 


an ominous grunt, with the result that the would- 
be thrower, greatly startled, suddenly dropped 
his struggling load and allowed the turtle to go 
free. I myself had one nearly over when one 


Some of the turtles 
on the beach. 


From a Photograph. 
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“Turning” a turtle is an art that requires 
experience and not a little knack. 


From a Photograph. 


of its flippers almost reached 
me, and would have done so 
had I not quickly released 
my hold. A turtle can easily 
break a man’s arm with a 
blow from its flipper, while 
a bite would be equally 
unpleasant. 

The easiest way to turn a 
turtle is to place your foot on 
one of the creature’s shoulders, 
grasp the animal on the oppo- 
site side by the shell near the 
tail, and then, with a mighty 
heave, pull him right over on 
his back. Another way is to 
grasp the animal from behind 
and tip him over his own head. 
Once on their back they are 
perfectly helpless. It seems 
natural, somehow, to refer to 
them as “he,” though of 
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course the ones 
we saw were all 
females, having 
cometothe island 
to lay their eggs. 

Curiously 
enough, the turtles did 
not take the slightest 
notice of us. They 
emerged from the sea 
and calmly made their 
way up among the 
sand-dunes to lay their 
eggs, and when this 
was done sedately came 
down again and put 
out to sea. We only turned those 
coming down. It was very inte- 
resting to watch these strange 
creatures making their nests. 
They are built in the sand, and 
consist of a little pit, about a 
foot deep and a foot wide at the 
bottom, with an entrance or neck 
some six inches in width. The 
turtles make 
them en- 
tirely with 
their hind 


} Tortles * turne in readiness for the sport, 
\ From a Photograph, 


number. The eggs are pure white, about 
| the same size as a billiard-ball, and soft 
3 and leathery to the touch. They are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, and when 
the young appear they have to fend for 
themselves. They invariably make their way to 
the sea, but, their shells being ‘soft, many of 
them fall a prey to hungry fish. Then rats and 
birds eat the eggs. Indeed, if all the eggs laid 
by turtles were hatched and the animals allowed 
to come to maturity, I am con- 
vinced that turtles would be 


flippers, almost as plentiful as cod. 
which they After the eggs are laid the turtle 
are able to covers up the nest, scattering 
close up like the sand in all directions, and, 
a hand. The her maternal duties being ed 
operation Satta ds a makes her way to the sea, only 
is not bili sad rprreiarr tact to return again next season. 
take long, 


but must never- 
theless demand 
no little exertion 
on the part of the 
mother turtle, the 
continual shower 
of sand indicat- 
ing the strength 
and quickness of 
her movements. 
As soon as the 
nest is dug the 
creatures lay 
from fifty to 
eighty or more 
eggs in about five 


minutes. The : z = This ob bh be x hi he. stars got afloat. 
Hi i Riding down to the water's edge—This was easy, but the fun began when the creatures got afloat. 
turtle is said to From a Photograph. 


lay as many as A ; : 
two hundred eggs in a single nest, but in the It was six o’clock in the evening when we 
nests we examined we did not discover more landed upon the island, and by ten o’clock we 
than eighty, sixty to seventy being the usual had turned some forty-three turtles. It was a 
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bright, moonlight night, and after partaking of 
tea we crawled up to'the top of the island and 
pitched our tent. We were up soon after sun- 
rise next morning, all excitement, for we were 
about to indulge in the novel sport of turtle- 
riding. Our camp was situated some four hun- 
dred feet above sea-level, and from this point 
of vantage we had a clear view of the island, 
which is only about a mile or two in circum- 
ference. After a hurried breakfast we repaired 
to the beach and found our “ steeds”’ upon their 
backs, just as we had left thenr the night before. 

Some donned bathing-suits, while others were 
in their pyjamas, ready for the fun. Old 
turtle-catchers had related to us how they had 


Our troubles soon‘commenced. Squatting on 
a turtle’s back and grabbing hold of him where 
his collar ought to be demands at first a little 
nerve. It was an operation, too, that had to be 
performed quickly, and at the same time it is 
necessary to exert an upward pull, or the animal 
will sink under water. Meanwhile, the creature’s 
fins are working furiously, making a terrible 
splash, while the head is continuously being jerked 
forward, followed by ominous grunts. The least 
movement of the steed to right or left upsets 
one’s balance and causes both turtle and rider 
to literally “turn turtle.’ We had hardly 
reached open water before this happened to all 
of us. The moment I found myself going over 


Lining up for a race — These contests were most amusing, for it was impossible to tell what the queer “ steeds" would do, 
or in what direction they would make off. . 


From a Photograph. 


ridden these creatures and the sensations expe- 
rienced in driving this curious steed in the open 
sea. Quickly we turned our mounts, when they 
at once made straight for the water. We jumped 
upon their backs, and it was a queer sensation 
to find oneself upon a slowly-moving mass, 
aiming for the sea immediately in front of you. 
The turtles seemed pleased when they sniffed 
the water, and then we began to wonder what 
would happen next. You cannot stand upon 
these steeds once they have reached the water, 
so we had to change our standing position into 


a sitting posture the moment the creatures got - 


into about a foot of water. If travelling over 
the land was slow work, it was different when the 
water was reached. A turtle is by no means 
slow in the water ; he can travel at a good pace. 


I dropped my hold pretty quickly, and made off 
in the opposite direction to the one which I 
thought the turtle would take. 

{ Although these creatures are harmless enough 
if handled with care, the turtle possesses a beak 
which would shame a parrot of the same fighting 
weight ; and, what is more, if you give him the 
chance he can make good use of it. One accord- 
ingly felt a little uncomfortable when under 
water with a turtle on top of one. 

However, after a little practice and a few 
tumbles and exciting incidents, we got the knack 
of things, and had a grand time in riding around 
upon‘our queer mounts. At first we experienced 
a little difficulty in getting the turtles up to the 
surface again when once they had reached deep 
water, but at last we discovered how to do it. 
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Then we organ- 
ized a series of 
races, probably 
the strangest 
and certainly 
the most laugh- 
able contests 
ever witnessed. 
We were not 
adepts at steer- 
ing our mounts, 
and quite failed 
to get them to 
run straight for 
the goal for any 
length of time. 
They would 
wander off to 
theright or left, 
despite our 
most frantic 
efforts to keep 
them in a 
straight line, 
and if we per- 
sisted too 
much they 
would dive 
down into the 


depths, carry- 


From a) 


ing us with them. After much shouting and many 
ejaculations we would manage to get three or 
four turtles in a row, and then the fun would 
commence. They would start off together at 


full speed, their “ pro- 
pellers ” doing about a 
thousand revolutions 
per minute and their 
fins churning the water 
into a white foam. 
Then one would sud- 
denly stop and remain 
motionless, despite the 
utmost efforts and 
coaxing of his jockey. 
Another would start 
off on his own, making 
such a quick movement 
to right or left that the 
rider would be thrown 
sprawling into the 
water. When he came 
to the surface he would 
give a shout of horror 
as he found himself 
almost bumping his 
body against a turtle’s 
head. The amusing 
part of the races was’ 
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“Going strong.” 


A “rider” in difficulties—The turtle is in the act of diving, taking 
his “jockey down with him. 
From a Photograph. 


(Photograph, 


that the last 
- “horse” one 
expected towin 
always came in 
first. I was 
nearing the 
goal, proud of 
my achieve 
ment, when I 
glanced round 
and caught 
sight of another 
man’s steed in 
close proximity 
to my stern. 
Then hismount 
opened his 
mouth. That 
was enough ; I 
slid off my own 
steedlikeaflash 
oflightningand 
struck out for 
the shore. 
Wekilled one 
of the turtles 
and cut itup for 
breakfast, but I 
could not tackle 
it, though I 


know turtle steak is considered a great luxury. 
No one seems to know exactly what species 

of turtle it is that frequents Peak Island. They 

are undoubtedly some variety of the green turtle, 


and are taken all along 
the coast in hundreds 
and converted into 
soup. I found the eggs, 
however, not at all 
bad; they reminded me 
of ground rice with a 
slightly fishy flavour. 

The rest of the 
morning was spent in 
further efforts to ride 
these ocean steeds, 
when the exciting inci- 
dents of our previous 
attempts were re- 
peated. At two o’clock 
we dressed and re- 
turned to Emu Park, 
greatly pleased with 
our experiences. If the 
turtles enjoyed them- 
selves as much as we 
did—which I doubt— 
they must have had 
a good time. 


' 


How the Doctor 
Kept hisWord sz 


THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS JOURNEY. 


BY CHANDOS ST. JOHN-BRENON, OF WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


A plain tale of magnificent pluck. Dr. Davis, a physician practising among the construction 
camps on the verge of civilization in Canada, had promised to visit some patients at Cumberland 
House, a remote Hudson Bay trading post, and he set off in the worst of winter weather to keep the 


appointment. 


How disaster overtook him and his companion, how they fought against terrible odds, 


and how, though sorely in need of medical attention himself, Dr. Davis kept his word to his patients, 
is told in the story. 


+ lew is the plain, unvarnished story 

# of a doctor who so highly valued 
his word that he almost gave his 
j life in a successful effort to “ make 
" good.” 

Far to the north, in the Dominion of Canada, 
right on the very “ edge,” honeycombing the 
new land with a network of steel, will be found 
the large construction gangs living in their 
camps in the summer, spreading goodness knows 
where in the winter. Each of these camps has 
a doctor, who lives the life of the men and 
watches over them just as though they were his 
children. He does not have to deal with sick 
headaches nor pains in the stomach, but he has 
to patch up men who have been badly smashed, 
to doctor limbs which have been blown off in 
premature dynamite explosions, feet crushed 
into pulp by falling rocks, and many and various 
frightful accidents, from which the victims 
emerge alive, saved by their rugged constitu- 
tions and by the skill of a doctor who can think 
like lightning and act as quickly as he thinks, 
without the aid of the exquisite surgical appa- 
ratus to be found in hospitals and specialists’ 
operating-rooms. There is no medical assistance 
to be had on the “ edge ” save that which is on 
the spot ; no hospitals to go to; no consulta- 
tions, and no nurses. It is all part of the 
difficult game of Empire-building, and can only 
be played by strong men immune to suffering, 
always ready and willing to face the seemingly 
impossible. 

Away on the northernmost boundaries of 
Manitoba, formerly called the Keewatin District, 


Vol. xxx.—20, 


until the untiring efforts of the Hon. R. P. 
Roblin, Premier of Manitoba, induced the 
Dominion Government to enlarge the boun- 
daries, is a town known as Le Pas. Here the 
snaking rails of the steel stop short, as though 
chopped off with an axe, right in the heart of 
nowhere. Twenty-six miles to the north of 
Le Pas is Cumberland House, a Hudson Bay 
trading post. Yet it took Dr. J. Davis, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.—a Le Pas doctor who went with the 
construction camps in the summer and practised 
in the town in the winter—six days to travel this 
distance, and the journey entailed sufferings and 
hardships which sent him to the hospital, his 
strong constitution undermined, his feet frost- 
bitten, and his lungs racked with bronchitis. 
Even so, his one ambition was to get out of the 
hospital and hurry back to the Northland to 
watch over the hardy race of men who are helping 
to build a track of steel to the great bay. 

Dr. Davis was not on an expedition of explora- 
tion; his was a mission of mercy. He had 
promised to attend some patients at Cumberland 
House, and, though it was the very worst time 
of a particularly severe winter in the snow- 
covered wastes, where the wind sweeps down 
from the north in a biting, frozen gale, and where 
the snow piles high in sparkling, treacherous 
drifts, hiding the land and obliterating all marks 
of direction, the intrepid doctor faced the 
journey. He was ready to endure any suffering 
rather than disappoint the patients to whom 
he had given his word. 

He does not even now seem to realize how 
close has been his call or how near he came to 
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leaving his frozen body in the white, cold, silent 
North he loves so well. 

Dr. Davis is an Englishman, born in Dur- 
ham, and a graduate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and for several years he “ walked” a 
well-known London hospital. He is a big man, 
standing a full six feet in his moccasins. He has 
a most unassuming but withal a strong per- 
sonality, and is about forty-seven years of age. 
A pair of twinkling, humorous eyes are set far 
apart in a massive head. 

The doctor left Le Pas on December 26th, 
1gt1, and arrived at Cumberland House six 
days later, tied down in a sleigh which had been 
converted into a temporary “ carry-all.” His 
feet were cruelly frozen, and he was a physical 
wreck ; but his spirit was undaunted, and his 
willing fingers were eager to feel the pulses of 
his patients. He doctored his own frost-bitten 
feet, but their tardy healing artd signs of blood- 
poisoning made him hurry to Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, where he arrived on Sunday, February 18th, 
nearly two months after his terrible experience 
in the plains. 

The day following Christmas of last year 
Dr. Davis started for Cumberland House. He 
had promised some patients there that he would 
be with them for Yuletide, and it was his inten- 
tion to keep his word. The heavy fall of snow 
two days previously had obliterated the trail 
and made the journey very dangerous. No 
dogs could be secured for the sleigh, and he feared 
that he would not be able to make the journey. 
On the morning of December 26th, however, 
Dr. Davis heard that George Asmus, a German 
guide and teamster in the employ of Messrs. 
Revillon Brothers, was about to take the mails 
and a sleigh load of stores from Le Pas to 
Cumberland House, and he induced the guide to 
let him go along. 

Asmus drove a team of two horses harnessed 
to an ordinary sleigh, and they pulled out of 
Le Pas at noon against the advice of all who saw 
them start. So bad was the trail that by 
midnight they had only covered three miles. 

Here, thoroughly exhausted, they made camp. 
The extraordinary part of it all is that when 
the men realized how great were their difficulties 
«they did not go back. But the men of the plains 
are not built along those lines, and what they 
started to do they intended to finish. It was 
for weaklings and cowards to back out—not 
men. 

The morning of the 27th dawned cold and 

. windy, and they broke camp and started off 
again. From morning until night they plodded 
on. Walking ahead of their horses, they marked 
out the trail, feeling the way, wary of some 
deep snowdrift, soft and dangerous, which might 


at any moment engulf their horses and thcir 
sleigh. Again that night they made camp, and 
the condition of their horses impelled them to 
spend the 28th in camp, for the animals were 
very weak, and it was dangerous to attempt 
the forward march until they had rested. 
Throughout the long night they camped, and all 
the next day, without a fire. There was no 
brushwood in sight, and they were afraid to go 
in search of it, for fear they should be caught 
in a snowstorm, and not be able to get 
back. 

On the morning of the 29th Dr. Davis 
and Asmus made theif third start, but, in spite 
of the long rest, the heavy load and the bad trail 
had done their work, and soon the horses began 
to flag. It was decided that the best plan 
would be to cache half the load on the sleigh, 
and the two men got to work. Everything as 
it was removed was piled high on the snow- 
covered ground, so that, no matter how heavy 
the snowfall, the mound of goods would stand 
out above the surface and be visible to those who 
returned to get it. This work took the pair 
three hours, and their sufferings were intense, 
for the thermometer that day registered forty- 
two degrees below zero, and the wind was blow- 
ing none too gently from the north. It is not 
the “still” cold that is so deadly, but the cold 
that is intensified by the boring wind, which 
goes right through the heaviest of furs until the 
clothes feel like icicles next to your skin. 

When the load was lightened they started off 
again, and under the easier conditions reached 
Barrier Lake, the half-way point between Le 
Pas and Cumberland House. The Barrier was 
frozen over, apparently solidly. They had 
already crossed several creeks and the Saskat- 
chewan River, so they had no fear in essay- 
ing this. The horses and the sleigh shot down 
the bank on to the snow-covered ice, and the two 
men again took their places at the animals’ 
heads. Just as they reached the middle of the 
lake a sudden crash ripped out on the silence and 
the ice split asunder. Dr. Davis was hurled 
into the deadly-cold water, where he stood up 
to his waist, with his feet ankle deep in the oozy 
mud of the bottom. The loud crack had 
frightened the horses, and their frantic struggles 
broke the weakened ice for several feet around 
where they stood, and they, too, dropped into 
the frightful cold of the water, which covered 
them completely, save for their heads. It was 
only their kicking and plunging that prevented 
the water from solidifying over them as they 
stood, for at forty-two degrees below zero it 
does not take very long to freeze any liquid. 
Even as the terror-stricken animals plunged 
and screamed the unfrozen space grew narrower 
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and narrower as the water at the outer edge of weak, and frozen on.the ice. Asmus had been 
the open circle glazed over. fortunate in escaping a dip, and struggled at the 
Dr. Davis, though numbed almost to insensi- horses’ heads in a vain endeavour to get the 


“The horses’ frantic struggles broke the ice for several feet around where they stood.” 


bility by his sudden plunge into the water, made animals up on the ice. Dr. Davis’s first thought 
a clutch at the rack of the sleigh, and was fortu- was for the horses. They must be cleared at 
aate in pulling himself clear. He lay panting, all costs, and the two set to work. For four 
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hours those splendid fellows toiled, even after 
nightfall, while they endeavoured to get the 
animals clear. While trying to force one of them 
up and on to the ice the doctor was again 
jerked into the lake. Again he struggled out. 
His clothes froze solid on his body, and it was 
only his tremendous efforts on behalf of the horses 
which kept him from succumbing to the cold there 
and then. In the sleigh was a small axe, and 
with this the doctor tried to cut away the ice 
to the shore and so let the horses swim clear. 
He chopped and hacked desperately, only to find 
that when he had cut a narrow channel a few feet 
long the water behind him froze up and closed 
the pathway. Close in to the bank the ice was 
sixteen inches thick, and while negotiating this 
the axe-handle broke and the head disappeared 
in the depths of the lake. 

The loss of the axe, the most useful tool 
carried by the plainsman, was a severe blow to 
their splendid courage, for without it they could 


not cut fuel for a fire, even were they to come on 
any. But they never gave up. 

Gradually the utter impossibility of releasing 
the horses was driven home to the two men, and 
they tried to find some solution to their piteous 


situation. Dr. Davis felt his strength going 
fast, for it was only his exertions to save the 
horses which had kept his blood warm and 
circulating through his body. No signs of 
brushwood were visible to his eye as he scanned 
the smooth white prairie. Any that existed lay 
hidden by the snow, and their hopes of a fire 
dwindled away. Death on the plain stared 
them in the face—death from cold and exposure, 
with the slow agony of the numbing limbs, 
drowsiness, and the final slipping into semi- 
consciousness and oblivion. 

Huddled together so that they could gain 
warmth from each other’s bodies, the two men 
sat on the south bank of the Barrier Lake and 
silently tried to scheme out some way of escape. 
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Towards nine o’clock that night the wonderful 
aurora borealis lighted up the heavens to the 
north-east and turned night intoday. Suddenly 
the doctor caught sight of a thin column of dark 
smoke rising like a poplar tree against the horizon. 
The wind was dead, and the smoke hung still 


‘ 


given the doctor a keen and correct judgment 
of distance. 

“ Bring help, and bring it quickly,” were his 
instructions to Asmus, as he sent him off to the 
camp. Even at the eleventh hour the doctor 
would not desert the horses. Foolhardy it may 


“He chopped and hacked desperately, only to find that when he had cut a narrow channel a few feet long the water 
behind him froze up and closed the pathway.” 


in the silent, frozen void. There could be but 
one cause for this—a camp fire. Probably some 
Indian hunters were encamped there. Dr. 
Davis shook off his lethargy and drove back the 
creeping drowsiness with a mighty effort, and, 
shaking up Asmus, who was gradually succumb- 
ing to the cold and the strain, he pointed it out 
to him. Where that smoke was, help was. 
Years on the plains, summer and winter, had 


have been, but splendid humanity it certainly 
was. Even as he told his guide to hurry Davis 
feared that he might never give another order ; 
but the thought was only momentary, and, 
waving his hand to the guide, who shuffled out 
over the snow, he commenced a dog-trot up and 
down by the bank of the lake, beating himself to 
keep warm. Through the long, weary, frozen 
night he ran and jumped and sang, always 
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keeping an eye on the poor horses, who grew 
weaker and weaker. As the ice froze in on them 
they became quiet. ‘The doctor fed them with 
“ pain-killer,” a store of which he found in the 
sleigh, and he mixed up oatmeal into a paste 
and forced it down their throats, thus keeping 
the fast-receding life in them. He maintained 
this treatment throughout the night, but, in 
spite of all his efforts, towards morning one of 
the poor brutes died, and the doctor again 
risked a fall into the water to unhook the traces 
so that the dead animal would not pull its 
companion under when it sank. 

Six and a half hours after his departure Asmus 
arrived with a band of seventeen Indians, and 
found the doctor almost “ cashed in.” He was 
unable to move, but he was still alive and able to 
grasp the hand of the faithful German, who had 
not spared himself in his valiant effort to bring 
succour. The Indians soon had the remaining 
horse out of the hole in the ice. They spread 

,around the country, and, with that unerring 
instinct with which they are possessed, located 
enough brushwood to build two roaring fires, 
between which they placed, or rather propped, 
the horse, for it could hardly stand. More 
oatmeal, warmed, and “ pain-killer ” was adminis- 
tered, and as the cold, grey dawn lit up the sky 
in the far north-east the poor animal at last 
showed signs of recovery. 

Dr. Davis lay still and helpless, gritting his 
teeth as the warmth sent his blood leaping through 
his veins with a vigour that caused an untold 
agony, which, however, gradually passed away. 
He was taken to the Indian camp, where he lay 
for three days with his feet frozen and a heavy 
chill upon his lungs. 

It was plain to the Indians that he would require 
better attention than they could give him. The 
ways of the red men are different from the ways 
of their white brothers, and, whatever may have 
been their methods among themselves, they did 
not seem to prove efficacious with the doctor ; 
so they decided to take him to Cumberland House. 
They fully realized that speed was important, 
and so, converting an open sleigh into a tem- 
porary “ carry-all,” upon which the stricken 


_ man was securely strapped, they started off 


with a team of dogs to cover the thirteen miles 
which lay between them and the Hudson Bay 
post. 

With whip and voice the Indians urged on 
the dogs, who, responding cheerfully, shot over 
the hardening snow, while the Indians glided 
alongside with equal speed, the travelling made 
easy for them on their snowshoes. Time and 
again the sleigh was overturned in deep drifts 
and the unfortunate doctor jerked through the 
snow with the ‘‘carry-all”? on the top of him. 
Quickly it would be righted and off again, only 
to be overturned farther on. Dr. Davis was tied 
down on his back, but he had faith in the Indians, 
and knew that they would get him to his destina- 
tion, and with this knowledge he was willing to 
put up with the difficulties until he reached his 
goal. ‘ 

Wounded, sick, and almost dying, he was 
handed over at last to the care of the staff at 
Cumberland House. He made good his word, 
and he visited his patients. Weak, ill, and 
crippled as he was, he doctored them and 
brought them the latest news from the busy 
parts of the country. Best of all, however, he 
conveyed them himself. 

As the days wore on blood-poisoning set in, 
and it was brought forcibly home to him that 
he would have to have better medical attention 
than he could give himself. So back again he 
went to Le Pas. This time he was escorted and 
dog-sleighed all the way, and rough but kindly 
hands tended him on the journey back to the 
town from which he had started. In Le Pas 
he met the Hon. R. P. Roblin, Premier of Mani- 
toba, who had come down in a special train to 
speak on the famous boundary question. Premier 
Roblin gave him a berth in his own private car 
and brought him to Winnipeg on February 18th. 
Here he went to the St. Boniface Hospital, 
where the gentle sisters helped to bring him 
back to some semblance of his former self. 

His left foot is mutilated, but he is perfectly 
happy. He is back at the ‘“ edge” now, where 
appearances don’t count and where a missing 
toe is a mere detail. 


A New 
Wo 


Yosemite. 


a AST summer over a thousand tourists 
visited the famous King’s River 
Canyon, in the high sierra of 
California. Next year there will be 
as many more, and in a few years, 
when the new State road now building is through 
and the'canyon is more accessible, with comfort- 
able hotels provided for tourists, it will bid fair 
to be a rival of the far-famed Yosemite. 

In Yosemite, the wonder of the world, one 
must now obey commands. Everything that 
tourists may or may not do is indicated, and to 
be free from crowds and confines one must take 
to the trail. For this reason the King’s River 
country is becoming the haunt of the Nature- 
lover and the Mecca of those who love the 
grandest of scenery in its absolutely natural 
state. ; 

It was my good fortune to go into the canyon 
with a party last summer-for the fifth time, the 
first having been,in 1897, when the trails were 
comparatively little known. 

There are no changes to speak of jn the 
canyon itself, excepting as to the number of 
tourists. A State road has been built from 
Millwood, on through the National Park towards 
the mouth of the canyon ; but no new roads or 
trails have been broken in the canyon proper. 

My first trip, made under the persuasion and 
guidance of Dr. Rixford, one of the foremost 
surgeons of San Francisco, was so delightful that 
I have ventured to record it for the benefit of 
WIDE Wor-Lp readers. 

The doctor left in July with a party of eight 
—four men and four women—and the three men 
who constituted our party joined him in the 
canyon later. We started from Sanger, a 
railroad point a little south of Fresno, and 
staged fifty miles to Millwood, whence our trip 
began. The route is the same to-day, excepting 
that an automobile stage is to be run within 
fourteen miles of the entrance to the canyon. 
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BY PIERSON DURBROW. 
A description of a pioneer trip through the King’s River Canyon, in the high sierra of 
California, which, when it becomes better known, seems likely to rival the famous 


The explorers met with several exciting adventures; and the photographs 
they took give one a very good idea of the scenic glories of the canyon. 


. led us an eventful life. 


‘catch up. 
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From Millwood, a spot which portrays the utter 
desolation of a once beautiful country, after the 
lumber mills have stripped it of timber, we began 
our real outing. 

We took a month’s supplies with us, and I, as 
chief of commissariat, was politely designated 
“Sloppy the Cook.”’ I also had the full and 
grave responsibility of buying, weighing, and 
packing the “grub” for the trip. After years 
of experience in these outings, I can feelingly 
say that looking after the commissariat depart- 
ment is an art, and one of the most important 
factors in the success and pleasure of a long stay 
away from supplies. 

“ Bill,” our business man, and “ Scoop,” of 
the newspaper fraternity, my companions, 
declared that my menus were the best they had 
ever tasted on a sierra climb. This year a 
San Francisco banker, an epicure, was a member 
of my party, and confirmed their judgment ; so 
I feel that I can speak with authority on cooking 
and catering for camp-fire trips. My supplies 
comprised bacon, dried beef, condensed milk, 
spaghetti, dried fruit of several kinds, oatmeal, 
cracked wheat, cornmeal, nuts, dates and figs, 
Edam cheese and German dried sausage, and, 
above all, powdered soups. 

With coffee, tea, and cocoa, and a few staple 
necessaries, together with the trout and game, 
such as grouse, that we picked up on the way, 
nothing was left to be desired. 

Our travels, like Stevenson’s, depended on our 
donkeys, for we took them all the way, and they 
We got them from an 
old mountaineer named Fox, who built the first 
suspension bridge over the King’s River, and who 
lived in a cabin in the canyon. Fox had his 
idiosyncrasies, like his donkeys. He would make 
agreements to meet us on a certain day with the 
animals, would start two days late, and never 
This was his invariable custom. 

“ Grandpa,” a sleepy burro, absolutely no good 


: ‘ 


‘ 
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From a) Members of the party waiting for Fox and his mules at Millwood. 


except under pressure, made a practice of getting 
off the trail, and had to be returned to the 
straight and narrow path many times daily. 

But “ Luckett,” our cross-eyed mule, was an 
inimitable Don Quixote. He travelled in quest 
of adventure, and, though meek and mildly 
reproachful in bearing, his looks belied him. 

He took a great personal interest in our doings, 
and had a habit of turning on the trail to see if 


Two portraits of “ Luckett," the cross-eyed 
mule who provided the explorers with much 
amusement and not a little excitement. 


we were following, or if anything 
was occurring that he was likely to 
miss. As he was cross-eyed, this 
bringing his gaze to bear on those 


(Photograph. 


following was a tortuous proceeding and caused 
great disaster at a later date. Luckett, trying ta. 
focus us in his cross-eyed range on the zigzag 
trail, his prey head waggling with curiosity, was 
a never-failing source of mirth. He was a 
natural comedian, and the trick always won the 
audience. 

We travelled from Millwood thirty-seven miles 
to the King’s River Canyon by the upper trail, 


which follows _ the 
highest points of the 
ridges of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. We were never 
out of beautiful forests, including sequoia, 
cedar, and pines, and finally reached Summit 


_ Meadow, the highest point on the trail. 
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A short distance from Summit we 
came out at a point from which we 
could see the whole King’s River coun- 
try, spread out like a map, the snow- 
clad peaks in the distance. From here 
we descended three thousand feet on a 
trail of sliding decomposed granite, and 
as we approached the foot the trees 
became more and more beautiful, 
particularly the sugar-pines, until we 
reached the King’s River at Cedar 
Grove, so called from trees 
of that species. 

We camped at Cedar 
Grove, as do all tourists who 
enter the canyon. It is now 
the headquarters of the 
Government rangers for the 
district. It isa lovely spot; 
the scenery is not yet grand, 
but the forest is beautiful— 
and the King’s River, never still, dash- 
ing and churning into white spray, 
whirls by twenty feet below. 


It was 
most diffi- 
cult to get 
our ani- 
mals over the 
primitive suspen- 
sion bridge, and 
when Luckett 


placed his feet 
upon it the whole 
structure swung 
like a pendulum. 
It was a fifty-foot 
bridge, made of 


The headquarters of the Government rangers in the canyon. 
From a Photograph. 


logs, tied with a cable, and swung to some 
trees. 

The next day we went seven miles up the 
canyon, the walls getting more precipitous all 
the time, and Glacier Monument appearing 
absolutely to block our distant horizon. 

Seven miles up Copper Creek enters King’s 
River from the north, and at that point the 
rainbow trout fishing was particularly fine. 
We found a couple of prospectors who had been 
fishing and drying and salting 
the trout, which they packed 
in gunny-sacks for the winter. 

They wanted to know where 
we were going. When we said, 
“Up Bubb’s Creek,” they 
tersely replied, “It’s Hades 
for rattlesnakes,” and returned 
to their occupation. They 
were right, for we killed six 
up that canyon, and fourteen 
altogether. 

Two miles up from Copper 
Creek we had to recross the 
river. There was no bridge 
and no ford—just a wobbly 
log-jam in that treacherous 
water, an uprooted mass of 
trees and rubbish. We had to 
unpack the animals and carry 
everything over on a very 
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appearances dead, his body .and 
head, with the waggly ears, smashed 
up against a log. : 
We slid down, in imminent peril 
of our li If we lost our balance, 
Bubb’s Creek waited to receive us 
far below. Upon examination we 
found Luckett, though bleeding, to 
be intact. He waggled an ear and 
vainly tried to fix his cross-eyes on 
us as we assisted him to his feet. 
But how were we to get him 

on the trail again? We held a 
council among the débris. My 
personal outfit had gone, as well 


The southern wall of the main canyon. 
From a Photograph. 


uncertain footing. One man went in, and in 
two minutes would have been drowned, but we 
caught him just as he was being sucked under. 

We snaked the animals through the river 
with a rope thrown from the other side, and 
they swam to the farther bank, where we re- 
packed the loads. We camped that day after 
only two miles’ walking—our usual march was 
fourteen miles—in a very marshy place, but 
were too tired from our exertions to move on. 
There were beautiful wild flowers, little tiger- 
lilies and swamp plants, all about us; but the 
mosquitoes were very troublesome. 

The floor of the King’s River Canyon is nar- 
rower than Yosemite, the former being three- 
eighths of a mile wide, the latter half a-mile ; 
but the King’s Canyon is considerably longer and 
not so smooth, being broken by talus piles. The 
general character of scenery is the same, as 
Yosemite, with the exception of falls. There 
are only two waterfalls in King’s Canyon. 

Next day we started up Bubb’s Creek trail, 
two thousand five hundred feet high, and very 
dangerous, We had to lead the animals. in 
single file all the time. Here Luckett, endeavour- 
ing to focus his point of view, met with disaster. 
He fell and went over the precipice, four hundred 
Meee ae oe eee etstritate Glee Méoutet. ono te aunt Pe 
over his downward path. There he lay, to all From a Photograps. 
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From a) 


as most of the supplies. I found my apparel, 
however, six days later, on the return trip. 

Luckett was a mixture of blood, molasses, 
and grey mule. A gallon of syrup was distri- 
buted over the scattered pack and trail and his 
anatomy. 

“ Bill,” our practical man, reckoned that, as 
we had ascended on a zigzag trail and the animal 
had fallen straight down, if we kept on a level 
towards the trail we had come by, 
we must inevitably strike it lower 
down. And we did—a quarter of 
a mile lower than where Luckett 
fell over. 

Having found the demijohn of 
whisky, the enly article not broken 
in the descent, we had a thanks- 
giving meeting over it, and then, 
with Til ahead with an axe, 
chopped our way back to the trail, 
almost carrying Luckett over the 
bad places. 

Here we camped all night, and 
next day proceeded to the upper 
end of Bubb’s Creek Canyon at the 
fork of the creek, the finest camp- 
ing spot in the world, rich with 
beautiful i:c:dows dotted with 
flowers and fine trees. The creek, 
widening out, runs quietly between 
high granite walls. Here was the 
only sign of a floor in the whole of 
Bubb’s Canyon. We put our 
animals on an island in the creek, 
where the grazing was splendid, and 
thought, after so many sore tribula- 
tions, they would be content with- 
out tethering. By morning, how- 


A tea-party with the ladies. 


ever, Luckett’s 
curiosity and 
desire to gaze 
backward had 
taken them clear 
to the bottom of 
the canyon, where 
they were found 
peacefully feed- 
ing. Bill and 
Scoop went after 
them, and dis- 
covered Dr. Rix- 
ford’s party, with 
the women, and 
invited them toa 
tea-party with us 
the next day. 

We had a re- 
flecting oven, and 
I was kept busy 
all morning making tea-biscuits. Dr. Rixford 
made flap-jacks, which he could turn most 
deftly, and we caught him with the camera 
just as a beauty was being tossed. The doctor 
had secreted some curagao in his pack, and with 
our trout and biscuit we had a most delightful 
though unconventional tea-party. 

From here we went on to Bull Frog Lake, at 
an elevation of eleven thousand feet, the limit 


otograph. 


Dr. Rixford, a famous San Francisco surgeon, frying flap-jacks. 
From a Photograph. 
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of the timber line. Here, with Royal 
Coachman flies for bait, we got all 
the fish we wanted. We camped at 
Bull Frog Lake for four days. It 
was very cold at night, and we 
found frost in the morning on our 
sleeping-bags. 

We had to bathe occasionally, 
and took with reluctance to the 
ice-cold water. Bill went into the 
stream at East Lake and yelled 
like a Comanche Indian. There 
was a snow-bank only fifty feet 
away, and the temperature of the 
stream was correspondingly icy. 
He ran three miles to restore his 
circulation, and then good-humour- 
edly made us a delightful frozen 
whisky punch. He mixed the snow 
and sugar, squeezed in lemon, and 
blended the mixture with whisky. 

From Bull Frog we went to 
Kearsage Pass, and looked down 
the eastern slope of the sierra, and 
thence retraced our steps over the 
trails to Millwood. 

From Kearsage the view is mag- 
nificent, both to east and west. 
Looking east, Owens River Valley 
lies directly under you, and beyond 
it the Panamint Mountains and 
other ranges in Nevada, their tops 
covered with snow. ‘To the west, 
the Western Divide, a spur of the 
main sierra, surmounted by Mount 
Brewer, nearly fourteen thousand 
feet high, stretched before us. The 
air was as clear as crystal, and 


Kearsage Peaks and Lakes, at an clevation of eleven thousand feet. 
From a Photograph. 


NT 
directly under us was a 
lake. 

Coming back we visited 
many beautiful lakes, of 
which East Lake was the 
queen. The Kearsage 
lakes, a blue chain, strung 
like turquoises one after 
another, and at an eleva- 
tion of eleven thousand 
feet, particularly attrac- 
ted our fancy. The trails 
were very bad from East~ 
Lake, and the stream a 
rushing torrent. 

Of course, Luckett— 
who really outdid Lot’s 
wife in being able to look 
back more than once and 
bring disaster every time 
—must choose to glance 
back at me across a 
smooth expanse of glacial 
rock, and fell into the 
river, pack and all. 

We climbed _ several 
peaks—University Peak, 
thirteen thousand feet 
high, Mount Stanford, on 
the King’s-Kern Divide, 
fourteen thousand feet 
high, and others. Dr. 
Rixford and two ladies of 
the party climbed Black 


5 


A wonderful view—The Great Western Divide, domi 


ted by Mount Brewer, fourteen thousand feet high. 


From a Photograph. 


Peak, to the north of Bull Frog, left a Sierra Club 
canister at the top, and the name of the peak 
was afterwards changed to Mount Rixford. No 
one had ever climbed it from Bull Frog before. 
From University Peak we saw a snowstorm 
travel along the range—a truly wonderful sight. 
The passes and gullies were covered with snow. 


From a Photograph. 


The summit of Mount Rixford, named after the doctor who made the first ascent from Bull Frog. 


We slid down from Mount Stanford on a 
snow-bank over a thousand feet long. Three of 
us came together, locked like a human toboggan. 
One member unfortunately let a leg loose from 
the man in front, hit the snow with severe 
impact, and put his knee out. We bound the 
limb up; it was very painful, but it was neces- 
sary to keep on 
travelling. We 
had a doctor 
with us, fortu- 
nately, and this 
was our most 
serious mishap. 

The next day 
we climbed 
Mount Brewer, 
a good day’s trip 
from East Lake, 
where our ani- 
malsandstation- 
ary camp were 
kept during our 
Alpine expedi- 
tions. 

Mount Brewer 
is the highest 
peak in that 
Tegion. We 
obtained asplen- 
did view of Stan- 
ford Range and 
the King’s-Kern 
Divide. 

On the way 
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up to Harrison Pass, the only pass between 
the King’s and Kern country, we saw Crag 
Erickson, a sheer dome of rock two thousand 
five hundred feet high, of wonderful colours— 
reds, yellows, and browns. The sight of this mag- 
nificent rock was alone worth the hardships of 
the trip. Beyond is a granite amphitheatre 
containing two frozen lakes, a picture of utter 
desolation and absolute stillness. The King’s 
River country has been favourably contrasted 
with the Alpine region of Switzerland, in that 
it abounds in delightful 
camping places. 

The best view of the 
famous “ Sphinx,” a face 
of rock on the walls of the 
canyon, was obtained from 
Paradise, on the other 
fork of the King’s River. 

Paradise is well named, 
for the exquisite beauty 
and grandeur of its 
scenery is indescribable. 
When we came down, 
dusty and travel- worn, 
the men with unkempt 
beards, faded cotton 
shirts, and tattered over- 
alls, into the main-tra- 
velled road and con- 
fronted the burly stage- 
driver, our dejected mien 
warranted his greeting 
as he glanced up the 
steep trails: “ Well, you 


University Peak, which the members of the party climbed. 


(Photograph. 


be a sorry-looking lot! You look as if you’d 
come down from heaven .and been through 
vother place.” 

He was right. We had lived in the haunts 
of the immortals, and were returning from 
Elysium to the abodes of civilized man—and 
we were Sorry. 

As we whirled around the turn—Bill, Scoop, 
and Sloppy, the present writer—we caught 
Luckett’s last cross-eyed glance in a mute 
farewell. 


Big Lake Kern, looking towards Harrison Pass. 
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The Rnish of 
‘Cold Deck Pete 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES BARRACLIFFE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY RBID KBLLIE. 
In our issue for July Captain Barracliffe described how his half-broken little cow-pony, “ Hotstuff,” 


was instrumental in capturing a mountain lion. 


Below will be found another adventure in which 


“ Hotetuff” figured in most dramatic fashion. 


T was while “ busting ” bronchos for 
the AU 7 outfit, whose home ranch 
was at the mouth of Lodge Pole, 
over in Eastern Wyoming, that I 
heard of the rich strike of silver ore 

in the Raw Hide Buttes. With two partners I 

had been prospecting and mining for several 

years in the Black Hills of Dakota. We had met 
with varying success. The last winter, however, 
had been a hard one, and we had got deeply into 
debt at the store. At this particular time, while 
our hopes ran high over a new find that looked 
very encouraging, our necessities were such that 

I had been forced to go to work in order that I 

might “ grub stake” my partners by allowing 

them to draw my wages so as to buy the necessary 
tools, powder, and food to carry on the develop- 
ment work on our new prospect. 

One of my jobs on the ranch had been the 
breaking of a string of cow-ponies to be used on 
the “‘ round-up ” in handling cattle to be gathered 
up and branded on the immense range con- 
trolled by this ranch company. 

I had come to the ranch not so much to punch 
cows as to earn the largest possible wages, so 
that the prospecting work in charge of my part- 
ners might progress the faster ; and as a broncho- 
buster got seventy-five dollars a month and 
board, while an ordinary cowboy’s wages ran 
from thirty-five to sixty dollars, I hired as a 
“buster.” In my particular “ string” was an 
unusually high-spirited pony, whom I had named 
“Hotstuff” because of the red-hot fight he had put 
up in the breaking, and his cunning and resource- 
fulness in his efforts to unseat his rider. I could 
have broken him so that anyone could ride him, 
but he was such a noble little fellow that I hadn’t 
the heart to break his spirit. We got to be good 
friends finally, but he would never allow a 
stranger to mount him willingly. So persistent 
was he in his bucking that he had been classed 
as an outlaw by the ranch foreman, and only my 
offer to buy him, based upon my appreciation 
of his intelligence, kept him from being turned 


out on the range, to be later shipped to some big 
city for sale, though what a tenderfoot could ever 
have accomplished with a bunch of chain-light- 
ning like that horse I couldn’t imagine. I had 
been working all spring as a “ buster,” and by 
careful work had got on friendly terms with 
“ Hotstuff.” It was a sort of armed neutrality, 
but we were beginning to like each other, and I 
hoped in time to gain his entire confidence. 
One morning, while riding him near the ford 
of the Cheyenne River, I was surprised to see 
the body of a man, fully dressed, lying half- 
submerged on the river-bank. His position 
indicated that he had just drawn himself from 
the river, and had been overcome by the exertion. 
I hastily dismounted, throwing the bridle-reins 
over the pony’s head—indicating to him that 
he was tied and must stand—and, wading 
through the soft mud of the river-bank, I pulled 
the water-soaked man to higher ground. A 
hasty examination showed him to be alive, but 
in a dead faint. Thinking he might be suffering 
from too much water, I removed his coat. It 
was of canvas, with big side-pockets—the sort 
commonly known as a hunting-coat. In taking 
it off I noticed that the pockets contained some- 
thing unusually heavy, but at the moment did 
not give the matter much thought. After 
loosening the remaining clothes, I turned the 
stranger on his face and placed his forearms 
under his forehead; then, catching him at the 
waist, I raised him so that any water in his lungs 
might run out. I did this several times, and 
was pleased to see it had the desired effect. 
Finally I turned him on his back and began 
vigorous rubbing, and soon I was gratified by 
evidences of returning consciousness. In a 
short time he was sitting up, and in reply to 
my questions told me that he was on his way to 
Fort Laramie, but had evidently missed the 
trail. In his efforts to find a ranch where he 
might get information as to the right road he 
had attempted to ford the river. The rush of 
water was too much for his pony and had carried 
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him off his feet. The man, whose name was 
Graham, found himself floundering in mid- 
stream encumbered with all his clothing; the 
coat, in particular, bore him down, on account 
of its contents being very hea By terrific 
efforts he was able to reach the bank, but only 
after having gone down several times and 
swallowing a considerable quantity of water. 
When he reached the side he was exhausted by 
the efforts he had made, and fell unconscious 
as I found him. 

After a rest I managed to get him on to his 
feet, and with some effort placed him astride 
of “ Hotstuff.” That wise little animal seemed 
to comprehend something of the situation and 
behaved like a lamb, though it was the first 
time he had ever carried double. Mounting 
behind Graham, we rode to the ranch, where I 
soon had him warmly wrapped in my blankets 
in the bunk-house. . A cup of hot coffee restored 
his circulation, and after a few hours’ sleep he 
was apparently all right again. 

When he awoke he expressed himself as being 
very grateful for what I had done for him, In 
reply to my questions as to why he had not 
slipped out of his heavy coat when he found 
himself in the water, he merely smiled and 
reached for the garment, which he had kept in 
his possession since it was removed. After 
assuring himself that we were alone, he put 
his hand into one of the pockets and pulled out 
a picce of as fine lead-silver ore as ] had ever seen. 

“ My friend,” he said, “ you done me a good 
turn to-day, and just to show you that I’m on the 
square I’m goin’ to tell you about the biggest 
thing in this country.” 

At first sight of the rich specimen, I was all 
attention and anxious to know where he had 
found it. He said he had been prospecting on 
the Raw Hide Buttes and had found a streak of 
this ore ; and now, after making several locations 
and taking a few samples, he was on his way to 
Fort Laramie to record his location pay 
He told me where to find the place, but made 
me promise that I would not tell anyone, as he 
did not want a stampede started until he could 
get back to protect his rights, and he knew that 
the sight of these rich samples would surely 
start one, for the news of the find would spread 
like wildfire. I got a “ lay-off” from my work 
at the ranch, sent a man to find Graham's pony, 
and made preparations to visit the find. I was 
anxious, if there was any rich ground left, to 
make some locations for myself and my partners. 

At break of dawn we were up, and, after a 
hurried cup of coffee, 1 threw an extra blanket 
over the saddle on “ Hotstuff,” and with a 
skillet, coffee-pot, and saddle-bag of grub we 
Started out. 


The water at the ford had gone down during 
the night, so we crossed comfortably. Just at 
sunrise we came to the forks of the trail where 
Graham had missed his Here, giving him 
the necessary road directions—for he was not 
familiar with the trails in this part of the country 
—! left him. 

By noon I had found his camp, and, after 
looking to my horse and preparing a meal of 
coffee, biscuits, and bacon, I set out, following 
the directions he had given me. I found the 
rich streak of silver ore just as Graham had 
described it, and put in the balance of that day 
and all the next in tracing the lead. I made some 
likely-looking locations, putting my absent 
partners in for an equal share. At daybreak 
the following morning, my work finished, I threw 
the saddle on “ Hotstuff ” and started for Fort 
Laramie to record my locations. 

I was somewhat surprised that I had not 
before this seen evidences of the rush of locaters 
which I knew was sure to take place if, by any 
chance, the news of the rich strike was to get 
out, and I had my doubts of Graham being able 
to keep his secret should he get a few drinks of 
the “ frontier lightning ” that was sold over the 
bars in the wild little settlement outside the fort. 
This, however, did not worry me much; I was 
too well pleased by the prospects of the new 
locations 1 had made. 

The road I was following was the old stage 
route, now abandoned, but which had been used 
by the treasure-coaches in the early days of 
Deadwood in carrying gold-dust to the railroad 
at Cheyenne w@ Fort Laramie. At one place 
there was a deep ravine where the road took 
the form of the letter ‘“S”; at the bottom of 
the ravine there was a steep pitch where the 
track lay across a narrow, deep stream-bed. On 
the bank stood a peculiarly gnarled and twisted 
old cottonwood tree. The peculiar shape of this 
tree, together with the fact that the treasure- 
coach had been held up here several times by 
road-agents or outlaws, had given the place 
the name of ‘‘ Robbers’ Roost.” The ravine was 
full of cottonwood brush, and the sharp turns in 
the road made it an ideal place for a hold-up. 

I did not, however, worry about the bad reputa- 
tion of this spot, for I had been over the road 
repeatedly without accident. I was, therefore, 
jogging carelessly along, whistling and thinking 
on my good fortune, when, upon turning the 
bend in the road by the old tree, I was surprised 
to hear a shot. A bullet whistled uncomfortably 
near my head, followed by the gruff order, 
“ Hands up, thar!” 

“ Hotstuff,” in his surprise, reared up, and it 
took me a moment to quiet him, and while I did 
so I received another command, more vehement 
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is 


“Hands up! D"ya hear?” 


than before, “ Hands up! D’ya hear?” Then 
- I saw the blue barrel of a revolver that for the 
- moment looked as big as a cannon within a few 


feet of my head. Behind it was a bearded face 
Vol. xxx.—21. 


with an eye that looked wicked enough to be 
guilty of any crime in the decalogue. 

I have frequently heard men who have never 
been up against a game of this sort say what they 
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would do if held up; maybe they have more 
grit than I have, or perhaps they don’t know 
what they’re talking about. Anyway, when a 
man’s got the drop on me I am not fool enough 
to invite suicide by reaching for a gun, and in 
this case there was no mistaking the drop, so 
up went my hands. 

Keeping me covered with his pistol, the road- 
agent stepped forward and, reaching out his 
arm, jerked my gun from its holster and tossed 
it over his shoulder into the brush. Then he 
stepped round in front of the pony and com- 
manded me to get down, which I did. Coming 
up close to me, he punched the muzzle of his 
gun into my stomach, and, cautioning me not to 
try any tricks, proceeded to go through my 
clothes. What a stony-broke cowboy could have 
that would be any good to a hold-up man I 
couldn’t imagine, and I told him so; but all the 
reply I got was an extra punch with the end of 
the gun, uncomfortably jammed against my 
ribs, and a surly order to “ shut up.” 

When the road-agent found the location 
notices I was going to record at the fort he seemed 
satisfied, and, ordering me to turn my back to 
him, started to examine them. I obeyed, but 
in such a way that I could watch him out of the 
corner of my eye. It took him but a few minutes 
to do this ; then he placed the documents in his 
pocket, and I was ordered to step a few paces 
down the road. Still keeping me covered with 
his gun, the fellow walked to where “ Hotstuff” 
was nervously standing. The little horse didn’t 
like the smell of him, and with a snort started to 
wheel round ; but the man was too quick and 
grabbed him by the hanging reins. Throwing 
these over the pony’s head, he slipped his gun 
‘into its holster, no doubt feeling safe now that 
he had the pony. He walked up to the right 
side—the side opposite to which I was standing— 
and, putting his foot in the stirrup, started to 
mount. Then I knew something was going to 
happen. “ Hotstuff” didn’t like strangers, any- 
way, and I knew he wouldn’t stand for such a 
tenderfoot trick as mounting on the wrong side. 

As the man raised himself in the stirrup and 
was about to swing his left leg over the saddle, 
the pony, quick as a flash, gave one of his side 
jumps directly towards the man. This un- 
expected move threw the fellow right over the 
pony’s back. He made a frantic clutch at the 
horn of the saddle as he went over, but missed 
it, landing squarely on his head on the ground 
at the opposite side of the pony. There was a 
whirl, a flash of heels, a sickening, crashing thud, 
and the hold-up man lay flat on his back on 
the road, motionless. ‘“ Hotstuff” gave a couple 
of jumps and then stopped, turning his head, 
wild-eyed and snorting. 


I made a hasty examination of the man, but 
the death-like pallor that quickly overspread his 
face and the lack-lustre look in his staring eyes 
showed me that it was his last hold-up. Un- 
buckling his belt, with its gun, I strapped it 
around my waist in place of my own, which I 
did not stop to hunt for. 

Then, taking my papers, I caught “ Hotstuff” 
with little effort. I couldn’t, however, ride him 
past the body lying in the roed and was forced 
to dismount and lead him. Finally, mounting 
again, I took a side trail up the ravine, for I did 
not know how many friends this hold-up man 
might have in the vicinity. I saw where he had 
staked his pony, well hidden from view of the 
road, and as I travelled along the roundabout 
trail for the fort I pondered on what seemed to 
meat the time to be the queer actions of the 
road-agent in holding me up. 

Upon arriving at the fort I filed my location 
papers for record and then hunted up the sheriff. 
After relating the circumstances, it did not take 
much of an investigation to find that the miner 
Graham, under the influence of whisky, had been 
talking. He had told the story of his rich 
find, and had also said that by this time ‘‘ Slim,” 
as I was called on the ranch, had located all the 
good ground, and they could make a rush if they 
wanted to for what was left. 

My description of the hold-up man fitted that 
of a “‘tin-horn” gambler known as “Cold Deck 
Pete,” who was present when Graham told his 
story in the bar-room, and it was evidently the 
bright idea of this disreputable individual to lie 
in wait for me at Robbers’ Roost, knowing that 
I should naturally take the short road from 
Raw Hide Buttes to the fort to secure the location 
papers. Here he would take my papers and 
leave me afoot, while he rushed in, and, after 
changing the names on the documents, record 
them in the names of himself and friends. After- 
wards hewould hurry out tothe Buttesand change 
the names on the location notices posted on the 
claims, and thus hold the valuable ground. 

A call was sent out to the various ranchers 
of the vicinity for a jury to meet the coroner at 
Robbers’ Roost. The body was taken in charge 
by that official and the next day I met the jury 
on the spot. 

An examination of the dead road-agent showed 
a broken arm and, right over the heart, the 
livid imprint of an unshod hoof, plainly the 
cause of death. I related the particulars of 
the hold-up, how the road-agent had approached 
and tried to mount “ Hotstuff” from the wrong 
side, and the results. After some deliberation 
the coroner called for a verdict. The sug- 
gestions ranged from “ Accidental” to “ Just 
deserts ” and ‘“‘ Served him right.” 
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“This unexpected move threw the fellow right ovér the pony’s back.” 


* While the proper terms were being discussed 
a long, ‘lank broncho-buster from the AU7 ranch 
ed Sam Mathers, who up to this time had 
had’nothing to say, unfolded himself from where 
he was ‘squatting on a small log, and addressed 
his‘ fellow-jurymen as follows :— 
“-Youall sure air overlookin’ somethin’, Ain’t 
you jest héard Slim here tell how this here hold- 
up man tried to climb on ‘ Hotstuff’ from the 


wrong side? Huh! You all knows ‘ Hotstuff,’ 
an’ you all knows a fool trick like that ain’t 
nothin’ short o’ suicide.” 

And such was the unanimous verdict. We 
made good little “ Hotstuff” a full partner in 
our prospects, and when we sold them the follow- 
ing spring for a substantial sum the deeds 
referred to the property known as ‘“ The 
‘ Hotstuff’ Group of Claims.” 
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A Bamboo Band—Curious Burial Customs—Wheelbarrows Under Sail, etc. 


Lamb or sucking-pig, roasted whole over the ashes, is a fav 
From a) in Servia. ie 


my) HE favourite dish of the Ser- 
vians consists of a lamb or 
sucking-pig roasted whole over 
the ashes. A pit is first dug 
and filled with wood—vine 
branches for choice, as they give the best 
flavour—and the fire is then allowed to 
burn for several hours. The carcass is 
next impaled with a stout stick and slowly 
turned round and round over the embers. 
The result, after six hours’ turning, is a 
very luscious meal, for all the gravy is 
kept in and the meat is unusually tender. 
No picnic in Servia is considered com- 
plete without this delicacy, and the 
photograph at the top shows a lamb 
being roasted in the manner described. 
The story goes that, on one of his cam- 
paigns, Napoleon noticed a group of Ser- 
vian soldiers cooking meat in this way, 
whereupon he came up, inquired what 
they were doing, tasted the meat, and 
was delighted with it. 

They have a curious way of managing 
some railways in Syria. Weary of much 
riding, a party of travellers on their way to 
Beyrout resolved one day to go by train. 
They arrived at a primitive station, but 


ourite dish 
Photograph. 


could find no station- master. Presently, 
however, one of the camp followers arrived, 
looked about, and, spying a small red flag 
lying on the platform, made off with it 
along the line. When a train came in 
sight the man waved his flag, the engine- 
driver pulled up, and the travellers got in. 
Later, while the train was puffing on its 
way, the guard came along the footboard 
and issued the tickets, carefully noting 
down the names, nationality, and occupa- 
tions of the passengers. Two stations 
farther on they got out, and here there 
was not only a station-master but a porter, 
and the latter stayed with them all day 
in an orchard till the camp arrived, mean- 
while feeding them with honey from the 
comb. Where else, one wonders, could such 
a charming railway system be found ? 

The Filipino is by far the most musical 
of all the Malaysians, and the constabu- 
lary band of Manila is probably the finest 
body of native musicians in the Far East. 


Stopping a train in Syria—A fiag is provided wherewith occasional 
Passengers can signal to a train that they wish to board it. 


From a Photograph. 
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‘A curious Filipino band — All the instruments are constructed of bamboo, from 
(Photograph. 


Froma) drums to trombones. 


It is not this famous band that is shown in 
the photograph reproduced above, however, 
but a no less ambitious aggregation of Cebu 
artistes, who, though lacking the regulation 
‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” are 
able to give a by no means unmelodious concert 
with home-made instruments constructed en- 
tirely of bamboo. ‘These include everything, 
from fifes and 
drums to a bass 
horn, and even a 
rough _counter- 
part of a slide 
trombone. 

A rather 
curious—and, to 
our ideas, some- 
what unpleasing 
—custom obtains 
in Spanish ceme- 
teries. All round 
the burying- 
ground a build- 
ing is erected 
whose design can 
only be com- 
pared to that of 
a nest of pigeon- 
holes, often seen 
in post - offices 
and similar _in- 
stitutions, Each 
pigeon-hole is a 
tomb. When a 
person dies his 
relatives hire a 
pigeon - hole for 


reception of the corpse, and here it remsins eo 
From a Photo. by Ward Muir, 


five years, and the remains are 
placed, inside. The end is then 
sealed up with mortar and a 
memorial tablet affixed on the 
outside. The lease of the pigeon- 
hole may be renewed at the end 
of the five years, but if it is allowed 
to expire the tomb is unsealed and 
the bones removed to make way 
for another tenant. Needless to 
say, the plan has some good points. 
The space taken up by the 
“ pigeon-hole cemetery” is com- 
paratively small, as is also the 
cost of burial. Picturesqueness is, 
however, conspicuously absent ; 
nor is sentimental grief catered for, 
as it would be impossible to go 
and mourn at the grave of a 
person buried in a pigeon-hole so 
high up that a ladder was needed 
to reach it. To such as prefer the 
old-fashioned graves the central space of ground 
is offered, but the “ pigeon-holes ”’ are the most 
popular. 

The top picture on the next page shows an 
Indian basket-maker carrying the fruits of his 
industry to market. These baskets, which are 
made from palm- fibre, are extremely light, 
and the size of a man’s load is more likely to 


A strange Spanish burial custom—When a man dies his relatives hire one of the “piteon-holes" for the 


long as the rent is paid. 


What and Why is the 
Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, MLD. 


written and much has been said 
recently about the Internal Bath, 
the fact remains that a great 
amount of ignorance and mis- 

understanding of this new system 
of Physical Hygiene still exists. 

And inasmuch as it seems that Internal Bath- 
ing is even more essential to perfect health than 
External Bathing, I believe that everyone should 
know its origin, its purpose and its action beyond 
the possibility of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about the same 
time as did what are prcbably the most encour- 
aging signs of recent times—I refer to the appeal 
for Optimism, Cheerfulness, Efficiency and those 
attributes which go with them and which, if 
steadily practiced, will make our race not only 
the despair of nations competitive to us in -usi- 
ness, but establish us as a shining example to 
the rest of the world in our mode of living. 

These new daily “Gospels,” as it were, had 
as their inspiration the ever present, unconquer 
able American Ambition, for it had been proven 
to the satisfaction of all real students of business 
that the most succssful man is he who is sure 
of himself—who is optimistic, cheerful, and 
impresses the world with the fact that he is 
supremely confident always—for the world of 
business has every confidence in the man who 
has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our confi- 
dence strong, it naturally follows that we inject 
enthusiasm, “ginger,” and clear judgment into 
our work, and have a tremendous advantage over 


those who are at times more or less depressed, 
blue, and nervously fearful that their judgment 
may be wrong—who lack the confidence that 
comes with the right condition of mind and which 
counts so much for success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and Confidence 
has made great strides in improving and advanc- 
ing the general efficiency of the American, and 
if the mental attitude necessary to its accom- 
plishment were easy to secure, complete success 
would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical bodies 
have an influence on our mental attitude, and in 
this particular instance, because of a physical 
condition which is universal, these much-to-be- 
desired aids to success are impossible to consis- 
tently enjoy. 

In other words our trouble, toa great degree, is 
physical first and mental afterwards—this physi- 
cal trouble is simple and very easily corrected. 
Yet it seriously affects our strength and energy, 
and if it is allowed to exist too long becomes 
chronic and then dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one thing of 
us, which, under our present mode of living and 
eating, it is impossible for us to give—that is, a 
constant care of our diet, and enough consistent 
physical work or exercise to eliminate all waste 
from the system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in almost 
every instance, our systems cannot throw off the 
waste except according to our activity, and a 
clogging process immediately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon (lower 
intestine), and is more serious in its effect than 
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you would think, because it is intensely poison 
ous, and the blood circulating through the colon 
absorbs these poisons, circulating them through 
the system and lowering our vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and_ its 
kindred complaints make us ill “all over.” It 
is also the reason that this waste, if permitted 
to remain a little too long, gives the destructive 
germs, which are always present in the blood, a 
chance to gain the upper hand, and we are not 
alone inefficient, but really ill—seriously, some- 
times, if there is a local weakn 

This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, Physi- 
cal Culturists, Dietitians, Osteopaths and others 
have been constantly laboring to perfect a 
method of removing it, and with partial and 
temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, rational and 
perfectly natural process to finally and satis- 
factorily solve the problem of how to thorough- 
ly eliminate this waste from the colon without 
strain or unnatural forcing—to keep it sweet and 
clean and healthy and keep us correspondingly 
bright and strong—clearing the blood of the 
poisons which made it and us sluggish and dull 
spirited, and making our entire organism work 
and act as Nature intended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with warm 
water—and it now, by the way, has the endorse- 
ments of the most enlightened Physicians, Physi- 
cal Culturists, Osteopaths, etc., who have tried 
it and seen its results. - 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when we 
have found, by disagreeable, and  some- 
times alarming symptoms, that this waste was 
getting much the better of us, to repair to the 
drugshop and obtain relief through drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are several 
vital reasons why it should not be our practice 
as compared with Internal Bathing— 

Drugs force Nature instead of assisting her— 
Internal Bathing assists Nature and is just as 
simple and natural as washing one’s hands. 

Drugs, being taken through the stomach, sap 
the.yitality of other functions before they reach 
the colon, which is not called for—Internal 
Bathing washes out the colon and reaches 
nothing else. 
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Vo keep the colon consistently clean drugs 
must be persisted in, and to be effective the 
doses must be increased. Internal Bathing is a 
consistent treatment, and need never be altered 
in any way to be continuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor Clark, 
M.D., of the New York College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, says: All of our curative agents 
are poisons, and as a consequence every dose 
diminishes the patient's vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what would 
seem so comparatively late a day, so great an 
improvement on the old methods of Internal 
Bathing as this new process, for ina crude way 
it has, of course, been practiced for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, however, 
than the tendency on the part of the Medical 
Profession to depart further and further from 
the custom of using drugs, and accomplish the 
same and better results by more natural means : 
causing less strain on the system and leaving no 
evil after-effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American men 
and women, are interested in knowing all that 
may be learned about keeping up to ‘concert 
pitch,” and always feeling bright and con- 
fident. 

This improved system of Internal Bathing is 
naturally a rather difficult subject to cover in 
detail in’ the public pr but there is a 
Physician who has made this his life’s study and 
work, who has written an interesting book on 
the subject called “The What, The Why, The 
Way of the Internal Bath.” | This he will send 
on request to anyone addressing Charles A. 
‘Tyrrell, M.D., at 134 West 65th Street, New 
and mentioning that they have read 
this in the Wipk WorLp MAaGaZzINr. 

It is surprising how little is known by the 
average person on this subject, which has so 
great an influence on the general health and 
spirits. 

My personal experie and my observation 
make me very enthusia: on Internal Bath- 
ing, for I have seen its results in sickness as in 
health, and I firmly believe that everybody owes , 
it to himself, if only for the information avail- 
able, to read this little book by an authority on 
the subject . 
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A light but bulky load — Taking p 
market at Madras. 
From a Photograph, 


-fibre baskets to 


From a) 


be limited by the width of the narrow city 
lanes of Madras than by its actual weight. 


A buffalo with a twelve-toot spread of horns. 


The caribou, or water-buffaloes, of the Philip- 
pines often attain to great length of horn, but 
the specimen shown in the centre photograph 
is believed to stand quite without a rival 
in that respect. Measured along the curve of 
the horns, it is over twelve feet from one tip to 
the other. The spread of this animal’s horns is 
greater than the width of several of the narrow 
lanes of the town—Iloilo—where his owner 
lives, and in consequence a brown line of scarred 
bark on the thick-set bamboo hedges often marks 
the roads which this splendid old giant has 
traversed. 

One of the most novel and charming summer 
resorts to be found in the whole of Southern 

California is Coronado Tent City, situated 
at Coronado Beach, San Diego County. 
It is virtually a city of summer- 
houses, and one of the most delightful 
camping grounds in the world. Here 
you may hire tents by the day, week, 


(Photograph. 


or month, bo'h furnished and unfurnished, and 
up to any size. A furnished tent for two 


<= 
el oe 


The “Tent City” at Coronado Beach, California—The tents are charmingly furnished, and each has its own water-supply. 


From a Photograph. 
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‘‘Every man who expects to 
achieve substantial success in the 
business or professional world 
should be legally trained. ”’ 

—WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
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“KETOLA AND BERGSTROM CLUNG TO THE YARD UNTIL IT DIPPED RIGHT INTO THE SEA, 
AND THEN JUMPED CLEAR.” w 
SEE PAGE 316, 
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THE STORY OF 
ANTI KETOLA. 


BY VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. 8. STOTT. 


Anti Ketola was a young Finn, a seaman on board the Russian barque “‘Glenbank.” The vessel 


foundered in a hurricane, Ketola being the sole survivor._ 


Before he reached safety, however, he went 


through a series of such terrible experiences as fortunately fall to the lot of but few seafarers. 
* That he lived to tell his story speaks volumes for his pluck and endurance. 


— saNE day in February, 1910, Captain 
t iy) een master of the Russian 
| barque Glenbank, then lying at 
f) | Balla-Balla, on the north-west coast 


res NED 


was close at hand. Like a good sailor, he sur- 
veyed his position, and came to the conclusion 
that it was a risky one. Should the storm cofne, 
his ship lay fully exposed to it ; and just under 
his lee was an ugly sandbank, on which he could 
see the bleaching ribs of some fine vessel that had 
gone to her doom there. There was no room to 
ride out a bad blow in safety, and if her anchor 
once began to drag he knew that the barque would 
soon be piled up~alongside the wreck on the 
shoal. Looking at the great waves rolling in 
from seawards, and the masses of cloud flying 
ever swifter before the fast-increasing wind, 
Captain Moberg concluded that the best thing to 
do was to haul up his anchor and stand out to 

* sea, where, with deep water under her keel and 
plenty of room to run, the Glenbank would be 
infinitely safer than at her moorings. 

By eleven o’clock in the morning the wind 
was blowing witli terrible force, and the master 
gave orders to make sail. There was no time 
to get the anchor up, and accordingly the cable 
was unshackled and buoyed. Then, under a 
few head-sails and a couple of lower-topsails, 
the big barque swung out to sea and began to 
thrash her way to the comparative safety of the 
open ocean. The storm was now upon them in 
eamest ; the wind blew with-hurricane force, 
floods of rain lashed the men’s faces, and great 


roaring combers continually broke across the 
Vol, xxx.—22, 


= of Australia, decided that a hurricane . 


decks, so that the crew were only able to move 
about with difficulty. 

Rising and falling giddily on the mountainous 
seas, the barque presently began to manifest 
an alarming tendency to run up into the wind, 
and to counteract this Captain Moberg set a big 
staysail and the lower top-gallant sail. This 
extra canvas put a tremendous strain upon the 
spars and rigging, but it was necessary to carry 
it as long as possible in order to keep the labouring 
ship upon her course. 

For hour after hour the gallant barque fought 
desperately against the tempest, while almost 
momentarily the storm grew worse, until it 
seemed at last as though no fabric of man’s 
hands could long resist its awful violence: The 
sun set amidst masses of flying cloud, night 
began to settle down, and still the tempest in- 
creased in force. At nine o’clock things were 
so bad that the master ordered the lower main- 
topsail to be taken in. The third mate, Mr. 
Bergstrom, and five men were sent aloft to under- 
take this risky job. One of these five was a 
young Finn of twenty-two, named Anti Ketola, 
a native of Neustadt, whose subsequent terrible 
experiences this story deals with.* Whether 
the other men were afraid of the task they had 
been set, or whether the seas which constantly 
broke over the deck prevented them from reach- 
ing the rigging, it is impossible to say, but Ketola 
and the third mate found themselves alone in 


® Ketola’s story, as told here, is substantially the same narrative 
as he related, through an interpreter, to the Daily News of Perth 
Western Australia, which described him as a quiet, steady, com 
scientious young man, a and > and ‘Dot at all 
given to exaggeration, 
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the rigging, scrambling upwards as best they 
could through the darkness. The headlong 
plunges of the labouring ship every moment 
threatened to hurl them to their deaths, while 
the force of the wind was so great at times as to 
absolutely pin them to the rigging. It was 
impossible to hear one another speak ; indeed, 
they found it difficult even to breathe. At last, 
however, they reached the yard and very 
cautiously lay out upon it, while the rain and 
spray beat a tattoo upon their oilskins. It was 
a terrible business getting in that madly-thrash- 
ing sail, and they had little more than begun -it 
when the steel stays of the mast commenced to 
give way. Then, for the first time, Ketola 
began to understand the deadly peril in which 
they stood. Previously neither he nor any 
other member of the crew had thought that they 
were in any special danger, for the ship was 
staunch and they had no fear of striking rocks 
or sandbanks. 

Just at this critical moment a tremendous 
wave struck the Glenbank on the port side. She 
trembled violently and heeléd right over to 
starboard, and simultaneously the two men in 
the rigging felt a shuddering sort of movement 
which told them only too plainly that the cargo 
of copper ore was shifting. In spite of this, 
however, the barque righted herself, and was 
almost upon an even keel again when a second 
mighty wave struck her amidships, smothering 
her with masses of water and once more driving 
her over on her side. Again that ominous shud- 
dering movement was felt by the men aloft, and 
they could hear Captain Moberg shouting to 
them, but the din of the tempest prevented them 
hearing what he said. 

Before the Glenbank could recover herself a 
third mighty wave, looming like a moving moun- 
tain through the night, struck her side, and this 
time she went right over on her beam-ends. 
Ketola and Bergstrom clung to the yard until it 
dipped right into the sea, and then jumped clear. 
For a moment the Finn struggled wildly under 
water ; then he came to the surface on the top 
of a wave, and could dimly see the ship lying on 
her side and the crew clustered round the life- 
boat, which was stowed amidships. Next 
moment he was swept down into the trough of a 
wave and lost sight of her. When he rose again 
there was still a portion of the barque above 
water, though she was evidently sinking fast, 
but his companions had disappeared. All 


round, however, in spite of the roar of the storm, 


and the wash of the wind-driven waves, he could 
hear the voices of men shouting and shrieking. 
He shouted in return, and presently found him- 
self close beside Kergstrom, the third mate, and 
Erricson, the cook. They kept as near to one 
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another as possible, shouting at intervals, but 
the waves gradually drove them apart, and 
presently Ketola could obtain no answer to his 
cries, and knew that the other two men had sunk. 
He had managed to free himself of his heavy 
sea-boots and oilskins, and was lucky enough 
to get hold of a floating oar, which gave him 
valuable assistance in keeping afloat. A few 
moments later he was joined by “ Bella,” one 
of the three dogs belonging to the ship, and the 
poor animal seemed quite pleased to be with 
him as she paddled along close to his elbow. 

How long he had drifted aimlessly about, now 
high on the crest of a mighty wave, now deep 
in the trough, Ketola had no idea, but presently 
the dog gave a terrified yelp and disappeared 
from view so suddenly as to suggest that she 
had been dragged under, A horrible thought 
flashed upon the sailor’s mind — sharks ! 
Anxiously he looked about him, but he could 
see no sign of these terrible creatures, and 
as the moments slipped by and no further inci- 
dent occurred he tried to persuade himself that 
his fears were groundless. His situation was 
desperate enough in all conscience, without the 
added horror of sharks, for he had no idea how 
far he was from land or how long he could hold 
out against the numbing cold which was slowly 
eating into his limbs. 

Suddenly Ketola heard a curious swishing 
noise behind him, and, turning round, he was 
just in time to see a huge shark, its hideous 
mouth agape, rushing towards him on the top 
of a wave. It was dark, but there was enough 
reflected light from the foam-crested waves to 
enable him to see the horrible apparition plainly. 
Sick with terror, he fell into the trough, scarcely 
able to think, and waiting for the end. inen 
the instinct of self-preservation came to his 
assistance. Keeping one hand on the oar, he 
drew his sheath-knife with the other, expecting 
every moment that the shark would seize him 
and drag him under in the same way as the 
unfortunate dog. A moment later he heard 
the swishing sound again ; a white belly flashed 
into view, and that awful mouth, with its serrated 
rows of teeth, shot towards him. In an ecstasy 
of fear, Ketola struck with all his might at the 
shark, driving the stout steer blade again and 
again into the huge body. As the blood spurted 
over his head and arms a wild rage took possession 
of him, and he literally rained blows upon the 
monster. Apparently the warmth of this recep- 
tion Scared the brute, for it turned a complete 
somersault over the man, striking viciously at 
him with its tail as it passed above him, and 
disappeared. 

For a few moments the sailor enjoyed a 
breathing space; then the shark came back, 
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apparently anxious for reveng:. From all sides 
it renewed its attacks, bri a.ways Ketola, with 
a strength born of desperation, was ready for it, 
and time and again the full length of his knife 
went into its body, while he eluded, as by a 
miracle, its ever-gaping mouth. Once, when 


“The brute turned suddenly, wrenching the weapon from his grasp.” 


he had driven his knife into the shaik’s side up 
to the handle, the brute turned suddenly, wrench- 
ing the weapon from his grasp, but like a flash 
the Finn flung himself upon it, dragged the 
blade forth, and was ready for his adversary 
again. 

As time wore on Ketola noticed that the inter- 
vals between the attacks grew longer, while the 
assaults themselves lacked the fierceness and 
pertinacity of the creature’s first efforts ; evi- 
dently the shark was growing weaker from its 
injuries. At last, after receiving several more 
wounds, the creature came back no more, and 
Ketola came to the conclusion that it had either 


es 


succumbed from exhaustion or had given up 
the fight. This victory exhilarated him greatly, 
but presently there came a thought that threw 
him once more into the depths of despair. If 
another shark, attracted by the blood, should 
come along and attack him, he felt he would not 


have sufficient strength to beat it off. Luckily 
for him, however, no second shark appeared. 
For what seemed an eternity of time the 
sailor was buffeted hither and thither by the 
waves, while the cold sank deeper into his limbs 
and the bitter spray stung his skin and eyes. 
Then, very gradually, the sky grew lighter and 
he realized that dawn was at hand. As the 
light grew stronger he saw, some distance ahead, 
what appeared to be a black cloud, but which 
instinct told him was probably land. Presently 
the cloud grew more distinct, and Ketola detected 
upon it a number of whitish patches, which he 
judged to be stretches of sand. The proximity 
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of land gave him new hope, and, in spite of cold 
and exhaustion, he began to swim towards it, 
so that when the sun finally rose above the 
horizon he found himself quite near. He was 
swimming strongly forward, his eyes fixed 
eagerly upon his goal, when a big wave flung him 
on some rocks 
with such force 
as to partly stun 
him, while their 
jagged edges tore 
his numbed 
limbs cruelly. 
The back-wash 
dragged him off 
the rocks into 
deep water again, 
where, in spite of 
his injuries, he 
pulled himself 
together and 
managed to swim 
to one of the 
sand patches, 
where he landed 
safely. He was 
so stiff and weak 
from his long 
immersion, how- 
ever, that he could only just crawl up the beach 
out of reach of the waves, and finally collapsed 
upon some rocks, utterly exhausted. He judged 
that it was then about seven o’clock, so that he 
had been in the water over nine hours. 

When he had sufficiently recovered to sit up 
again, Ketola anxiously surveyed his position, 
discovering, to his dismay, that he had landed 
on what was practically a barren rocky reef, 
only a few-score yards across. Other reefs were 
in sight, but nowhere could he see any sign of 
human life, so that he appeared to have ex- 
changed one perilous situation for another 
almost as bad. He was covered all over with 
bruises, and his feet and toes were cut to the 
bone through contact with the rocks. All he 
possessed was a ragged shirt, a pair of trousers, 
his belt, and the precious sheath-knife. 

As the day wore on it grew so hot that Ketola 
had to lie with his body in the water to protect 
himself from the scorching rays of the sun. He 
suffered, too, agonies of thirst, for there was no 
fresh water to be found on the reef, and his 
tongue swelled to a huge size. As regards food, 
however, he was able to catch some rock-crabs, 
and there were turtles in plenty to be had for 
the killing. 

For two days Ketola stopped on this barren 
islet, searching the horizon for the sight of a 
passing ship, but nothing came into view. 


Anti Ketola, whose remarkable story is 
here told. 


From a Photograph. 


Sometimes he fell into a kind of stupor, only to 
dream that he was back on the ship again and 
in peril. Then he would start up wildly—to fall 
back with a groan, his body racked with pain. 

At last, taking to the water again, Ketola 
swam across to another reef which looked rather 
more promising, and which he thought might 
be nearer the track of passing vessels. That 
day five pearling luggers passed close by, but, 
to his intense mortificagion, they took no notice 
whatever of his frantic signals, though he 
hobbled up and down the rocks waving his shirt 
like a man insane. For a time the blackness of 
utter despair settled upon him, but at last a 
sixth vessel hove in sight, and, in response to 
his signals, sent a boat ashore to fetch him. He 
was supplied with clothes, tenderly cared for, 
and landed at Cossack. Later he safely reached 
the Sailors’ Rest at Fremantle, when he dis- 
covered that he was the sole survivor of the nine- 
teen men who had sailed in the ill-fated barque. 
The ship, it appears, foundered off Legendre 
Island, some twenty miles from Cossack. 

It fortunately falls to the lot of but few men 
to go through such terrible experiences as befell 
this plucky Finn—nine hours in a raging sea, a 
fight for life with a shark, and three days’ sojourn 
on barren reefs, subsisting on raw shell-fish. 
That he passed through it all without any serious 
mental or physical damage speaks volumes for his 
splendid constitution and iron nerve. 


My 
Adventures 
With 
Horses. 


BY MARION E. 
SHAW. 


Vaulting on to the back of a colt which is being broken in. 
Frout a Photograph. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY C. J. L. CLARKE. 


Miss Shaw, after spending the greater part of her 
youth on horseback in various parts of the world, 

has adopied the novel professiun—- for a woman— 
On the joa rein— Miss Shaw of breaking and training horses. She has met with all kinds of experi- 
colt. ences, but has never been seriously injured. In this article she tells some 


Prom a Photograph. 


Pal Y life has been spent amongst horses, 
which have always had a peculiar 
fascination for me—a feeling they 
seem to reciprocate. Although I 
. have lived more or less upon horse- 
back in many parts of the world, and have ridden 
in all kinds of places and under various con- 
ditions, I have never met with any serious 
injury. Naturally, I have on occasions been 
thrown, but never through the wickedness of 
my steeds. However bad they have been, 
they seem to recognize a kind of mutual confi- 
dence when I take charge, which has enabled me 
to break and control some of the most restive 
of the many young horses I have taken in hand. 
If I may be allowed a little lapse, I should say 
that I first started horse-riding on a donkey ! 
My parents have always kept horses, and when 


interesting stories concerning her life among her four-footed friends. 


I was quite a little mite they had a donkey on 
which my sisters and I first learned something 
of the art of riding. Soon after I was six years 
of age, however, I was promoted to a pony, and 
later to a full-grown horse. 

My first horse-breaking exploits occurred at 
Dartford, in Kent. We had imported two 
Stallions and three colts from Portugal. They 
were of a special breed used by the Portuguese 
bullfighters, and were splendid animals, but very 
wild. The two stallions were broken for saddle, 
though not for harness, but the colts were quite 
untamed. Although I was barely fourteen 
years of age at the time, I successfully subdued 
the whole five, with the help of my sister, who 
was a year older. It used to be one of the sights 
of the district to see one of these prancing, 
dancing colts between the shafts of a trap, but, 
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as I think I can honestly claim that I never knew 
what fear was, I soon arranged matters with all 
my equine pupils. 

When my family went to the Argentine shortly 
after this I got a liberal education in the ways 
of horses that bolt and buck, but, although I 
took on the task of riding several animals with 
sinister reputations, I never came off second best. 

The country is, of course, a land of horses ; 
everybody has one or more, and you can buy a 
horse for anything from a few dollars upwards. 

After staying three weeks in Buenos Ayres 
we went up to La Cumbre, in the Cordoba 
Mountains, where, with six mountain horses, 
we practically lived in the saddle. My 
skill in riding rapidly became the talk 
of the Cruz Chica Hotel, where we 
were staying, and I was dared to 
ride Cocktail, a 
horse which had 
acquired a name 
for its wickedness. 
Usually it took 
four men to hold 
him while anyone 
mounted. I dis- 
pensed with any 
help and _ took 
charge of him in 
the corral at his 
owner’s estancia. 
He was standing 
near a rail-fence which enclosed a 
portrero, or field, and no sooner had 
I vaulted on to his back than he 
made a clean jump over the bars 
and started off across the country. 
I made no effort to check his pace, 
but, as there was plenty of room, 
even urged him to continue his flight. 
After having galloped at record pace 
for five miles or so, he began to 
slow down, but I coaxed him on 
for a little distance farther, and then, 


From a 


In ine mountains of Cordoba--Miss Shaw is seen to the right. 


(Photograph. 


when I decided that the fight was won, I 
jumped off and patted and caressed him. He 
was covered with foam and sweat, but quite 
tame. After a rest I vaulted across his back 
again, and, to the surprise of everyone, trotted 
him back to meet those who had followed 
on horseback. With other people Cocktail 
continued his mad antics, but from that day, 
whenever I was in the saddle, Cocktail was 
mine to do as I pleased with. 

After a six weeks’ stay in the mountains I 
went to a large farm in the Cordoba province, 


Miss shaw in Spain—This daring lady horsebreaker has toured all over the 


Continent and many other-countries. (Photograph. 


Making friends with a colt 
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From a Photograph. 


and spent a considerable time rough- 
riding, rounding up and parting the 
sheep, and generally enjoying the wild 
life. Here I had many experiences. 
was great sport to go out on horseback 
and shoot coranchia, a species of eagle, 


and, as they preyed upon 
the lambs, we carried on 
a ruthless warfare against 
them. Their favourite trick 
was to peck out the eyes of 
lambs and sheep and tear 
the carcass to obtain the 
liver, of which they were 
inordinately fond. 

On one of these expedi- 
tions I was riding quietly 
along when something in 
the grass caused my horse 
to swerve, and, as I was in 
a dreamy mood at the time, 
I nearly got unseated. I 
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It 


Commencing the education of a young horse. 


31 


slipped from my saddle 
and, with gun cocked, 
made towards the spot 
where the moving grass 
denoted something 
living. As I got nearer 
a lovely puma looked 
up right in front of me. 
I had no time to take 

particular aim, but 
fired point - blank 
at his head. My 
aim was not good 
enough, how- 
ever, for he 
whisked round 
and started off 
across country. 
Running back 
to my waiting 
horse, I leapt on 
his back and 


[Photograph. 
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gave chase, but had to let the puma go, as it took 
cover amongst some bushes armed with long 
poisonous spikes. Later on the same ride I saw 
an eagle and shot it in the wing, and, although 
it could not fly, it ran off at a great pace. I 
rode it down and, covering it with a saddle-rug, 
brought it back to the farm, intending to keep 
it in captivity, but it escaped during the night 
from the box in which it was confined. 

One of the nearest shaves I had of being killed 
while in South America was after I returned to 


the Cordoba Moun- 
tains. Disaster was 
only avoided by the 
fact that I was an 
athletic girl and could 
mount and dismount 
in any conceivable 
fashion. I was riding 
up a narrow path, just 
wide enough for a 
horse to keep a foot- 
hold on. On one side 
the rock rose in a wall 
for hundreds of feet 
above ; on the other 
side was a sheer preci- 
pice, where a 
fall meant cer- 
tain death on 
the rocks hun- 
dreds of feet 
below. My 
horse appa- 
rently lost his 
nerve, for he commenced to back down the 
path. He had not gone more than a few 
steps when his near hind hoof went over, and 
there he stood, trembling in every limb, with 
the other hind hoof on the extreme edge, I 


recognized the danger in an instant, and 


PAT; 


Miss Shaw as she appeared while touring through Germany, 


From: a) 


decided that if he intended to go over I had 
no. desire to accompany him. With a quick 
movement I slid forward round his neck and 
secured a foothold in front of him, for the path 
was not wide enough to dismount and stand 
beside him in the ordinary way. Relieved of 
my weight and coaxed 
forward, the animal got 
his foot on the path 
again and, although very 
frightened, followed me 
until we got to a safe 
place. Had he shifted 
another four inches to- 
wards the side, we should 
both have been dashed 
to atoms, 

I have always found 
that horses possess a 
greater amount of 
common sense than most 


(Photograph. 


people give them credit for. This landed my 
sister and me in a rather laughable predicament 
at La Cumbre on one occasion. The people 
around used to ride down to the railroad to meet 
the trains night and morning, and close to where 
the train stopped the railroad crossed a fairly 
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place, and accordingly we collided with a 
crash in mid-air over the centre of the stream, 
and in a twinkling, in full view of all the 
onlookers, both on the banks and from the 
train, which had just arrived, my sister and 
I were hurled into the river, with the water 
nearly up to our necks, while our respective 
horses, after some floundering, waded ashore. 
Our involuntary aquatic performance was 
greeted with more enthusiastic laughter and 
merriment than we appreciated. Seeing the 
force with which we met it is a wonder that 
some of us, horses or riders, did not meet 
with serious injury. 

Reliance upon the instinct of horses led 
us quite astray on one occasion. My mother 
and I had left my two sisters at the farm 
and gone on a forty-mile journey by train 
to Cosquin. We had to get back to them at 
night, but failed to stop the train which 
should have picked us up from the 
railroad for the return journey. After 
it had passed we decided to run on 


A little difference of opinion— is a great believer in 
the astride position for lady riders. 


From a Photograph. 


broad stream. It was quite a common thing 
for the folks waiting for the train to give dis- 
plays of jumping across this river. On one 
occasion my sister and I started from opposite 
banks, intending to pass in mid-stream, but 
we had reckoned without the instinct which 
causes a horse 
to select the 
best place for 
jumping from. 
As we charged 
down towards 
each other I 
tried to pull 
my horse to the 
right of my 
approaching 
sister, but the 
safest point to 
jump from was 
immediately 
opposite to the 
place from 
where she was 
jumping her 
animal, and 
my mount had 
evidently 
realized the 
fact. He obsti- 
nately refused 7 
to budge from Getting quite used to it—A young horse being broken on the Surrey Downs. sleeper to an- 
his selected From a Photograph. other, with the 


to the next 
station, a mile 
or so along the 
track, in the 
hope that the 
train would be 
delayed and 
that we might 
catch it there. 
Our way led 
across a trestle 
bridge which 
spanned a 
deep, swift 
river. The 
bridge had no 
rails or floor- 
ing, and we 
had to jump 
from one 
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reached the station, we were just too late to catch 
the train. We could not think of leaving my sisters 
alone all night, however, so we procured two horses 
and started out to ride home. 

After eight or nine miles the track led down 
a slope across which a large tree had fallen, be- 
yond which we could hear the rush of a swift | 

river. We were quite unfamiliar with the 

depth or force of the water, and, as our 
horses refused to go on, I decided that 
their judgment was probably correct, and 
that in the dark we had missed the 
track leading to the ford. We accordingly 


Catching a colt. 


From a 
Photograph. 


knowledge that a 
slip through the 
open spaces in 
between would 
probably mean 
instant death. We 
got across the 
first few safely, 
though we felt 
horribly nervous, 
but when we got 
a little farther 
my mother From a) The second stage (Photograph. 
stoutly refused to 

go on, preferring to clamber down the 
trestle and swim the stream. 

When, after all these exertions, we 


pupil becomes refractory. (Photograph. 
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retraced our steps and took another narrow path, 
which, after many miles, simply disappeared, 
leaving us lost on the mountain-side. After 
several tries in various directions we finally 
located a peasant’s hut, where we learnt, to our 
annoyance, that we should have crossed the 
stream which our horses had refused ; although 
swift, it was shallow and quite safe. We had a 
meal, washed down with some milk from the 
peasant’s goats, and then he piloted us back to 
our house, where we arrived in the small hours 
of the morning, thoroughly tired out, and not 


Probably I am unique in my horse-breaking 
capabilities, for few ladies would care to tackle 
a colt when it is absolutely wild and has no 
“mouth” by which it can be controlled. I 
presume I must have some kind of magnetic 
influence over my equine companions, for I have 
never been kicked or bitten in my life, although 
I can go in and catch a colt from a mob of wild 
anjmals and train it to bit and saddle. There 
is no way in which I cannot ride—side-saddle, 
astride, standing or kneeling, or even riding 
backwards all come alike to me, My life has 


Miss Shaw believes in kindness, and soon establishes a bond of sympathy between herself and her equine pupils. 
From a Photograph. 


" disposed to trust to equine instinct again in a 
hurry. 

Later, when my parents returned to Europe, 
we toured across Holland and Germany ‘in 
caravans, our equipment consisting of eight 
horses, with a carriage and a luggage cart. I 
think we were almost the first people to caravan 
on the Continent, and we had a royal reception 
wherever we went. 

Finally I came to England, where I am now 
engaged in breaking-in and training a number 
of colts and young horses for a well-known horse- 
breeder who has a farm on the Surrey Downs. 
Later on I am going to a large establishment in 
Wales to carry on the same work. 


taught me to spring on the back of a galloping 
horse and leave him with equal facility—a most 
necessary accomplishment when risking a trip 
on an unbroken steed. I prefer to ride astride, 
as I consider it safer and better both for the horse 
and rider. 

Although I love all horses, I favour the 
Assyrian barbs and Spanish horses, and I 
particularly admire those with natural long tails 
and flowing manes. My life amongst these noble 
animals has taught me how to care for them 
both in sickness and health, and few ladies have 
lived so constantly in the saddle as I have done, 
or gained mere control over horses young 
and old. 


The Island. 


TOLD BY WELLESLEY ARMATAGE 


AND SET DOWN BY R. P. LINCOLN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. HOLMES. 


The story of a narrow escape from as horrible a death as one can conceive. 


The incident happened 


in the year 1911, in the Ontario wilderness of Canada, and has left a lasting impression upon the minds 
of the two men concerned. 


HERE were four of us on that 
eventful trip through the Ontario 
) wilderness of Canada, paddling two 
ae Nagy) Canoes stocked with provisions to 
last us for a proposed journey of 
two and a half months, through a chain of lakes 
beginning at the Canadian Pacific town of 
Wabigoon and ending at the Minnesota border 
town of International Falls. If you will take 
your map of Canada and find the railroad town 
referred to, it will be an easy matter to trace our 
course southward, which was practically through 
a dense wilderness, where the white man has 
not as yet intruded, and where the red men, 
through certain superstitions, are afraid to enter. 

There is something about this wonderful 
region that has an awe-inspiting effect even 
upon the white man. One is able to travel for 
two hundred miles without seeing a human 
being, and it is only when one gets into the 
district that unites with the west arm of Rainy 
Lake that logging camps show the first workings 
of civilization. 

Our little party was attempting a journey 
that we fully believed 
had never been pro- 
posed before, and it 
was with the joys of 
anticipation that we 
dipped our paddles 
into the sparkling 
waters of Wabigoon 
Lake on June 3rd, 
1gtr. We had strip- 
ped down to our 
shirts, for the weather 
was calm and clear, 
and the sun, in the 
cloudless blue sky, 
just hot enough to 
allow of steady pad- 
dling without  dis- 
comfort. 

As weslipped south- 
ward day by day 


From a\ 


Three of the young explorers who were concerned in this ai 
ames, reading from left to right, are Burns, A 
Pickering. 


through that glorious region of pines and still 
waters we looked around us for trace of man or 
the recent signs of human presence, but without 
result. The portages we used were about the 
only ones a man could choose if he went 
through those lakes; but, though we investi- 
gated almost every foot of the way, there was 
not one spot that bore a mark of anyone 
passing, and finally we abandoned the search, 
wondering at the oddity of it all. 

Ten days after leaving Wabigoon Lake we 
entered the waters of Manitou Lake, a serene 
and beautiful stretch of water upon whose 
bosom we were to have a taste of disaster in a 
most unlooked-for form. Here at last we were 
in the heart of a great wilderness such as we had 
often dreamed of, but had never thought to be 
possible. Westward lay the long, even line of 
the pines, coming right down to the shores of 
the lake; northwards it was the same; east- 
ward lay the rocky heights, and southward 
again the forest, dim, silent, and seemingly 
asleep for ever, only awakening when the wind 
blew at night through the dark branches. We 
were a long time 
making our way 
across the lake, stop- 
ping here and there 
among the coves, now 
and then casting for 
bass or trolling for 
lake trout with some 
of the tackle we had 
brought for the pur- 
pose. Earle Picker- 
ing,* our leader, 
suggested that this 
would be a fine place 
in which to spend at 
least a week of our 
time camping, and 
the idea was soon 
accepted. Forthwith 


* A well-known American 
athlete. 
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The Canadian Pacific town of Wabigoon, the starting-point of the journey. 
From a Photograph. 


we began to look around for a suitable site, and 
a camping-place was presently located on a 
beautiful little island which lay about one 
hundred yards from the mainland, with a channel 
between in which we could catch any number of 
fish. We settled there the first night of our 
arrival at this lake, and immediately began to 
make ourselves at home. 

During the night the weather underwent a 
distinct change ; a chill came into the atmo- 
sphere, and by midnight it was certain that 
for a time at least we were in for bad weather. 
Towards morning a drizzling rain set in, and it 
was necessary to get up and adjust the tent to 
protect ourselves from the elements; we also 
added another blanket to our thin coverings. 
In the morning it was still raining, but by after- 
noon, although it remained cloudy, the downpour 
had ceased, allowing us to make a fire, warm 
our chilled limbs, and dry our clothing, which 
had been soaked by the rain. Burns and I 
suggested that the two of us should go out and 
bring in a few ducks for the evening meal, and 


Pickering thought it would be a good idea, 
although we had a few fish that would really 
have done. Still, we had had enough of doing 
nothing, and accordingly, rather late in the 
afternoon, Burns and I prepared for our little 
trip around the lake. The water was choppy, 
for a wonder, and looked very different from 
its calm and sunlit aspect. We put in the guns, 
pulled on our sweaters, and, after bidding 
good-bye to the other fellows, we started out, 
while they stood on shore watching us. 

We skirted along the shore for some distance, 
and then, on Burns’s suggestion, we pulled 
straight across the lake for the opposite shore. 
We had noticed some ducks flashing by in that 
direction, and thought that they were alighting 
over there, and that by creeping up on them we 
might get an easy shot. The weather looked 
very forbidding, and there was every sign that 
we were in for something bad; but it never 
occurred to us to turn back without, game. 
Youth is not, asa rule, far-sighted in such matters, 
as the sequel will prove. 
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As we were paddling along, with our eyes 
intent upon what was before us, we noticed that 
some ducks were alighting upon what we took 
to be a small, low-lying sandbank, and at once 
decided that at this place we should be sure 
to land a couple. The wind had now risen to 
such a degree that it was becoming actually 
dangerous, and for the first time we became 
apprehensive, and communicated our fears to 
one another. It was directly against us, and it 
was only by hard work that we were able to 
make any headway. Add to this the fact that 
darkness was already beginning to descend, and 
it will be seen that we were in a fix that was 
not of the swectest to think of, particularly 
as the wind was raising quite a sea on the lake. 

I was paddling hard when, somehow or other, 
I lost my paddle, and, swinging round with a 
cry, I made a lunge to recover it. Foolish move ! 
Anyone who has been in a canoe knows only too 
well that an action of this sort, when the waves 
are high, will overbalance the craft and cause 
it to capsize. It did capsize, and the next 
Moment we were in the water, struggling to 
keep on the surface. 

“Make for the island with all your strength,” 
shouted Burns. ‘Follow me; I have a good 
idea where it is.” 

I consider myself a fairly good swimmer, and, 
putting out all my strength, I was able to make 
fair progress, though the short waves buffeted 
us unmercifully. Soon, however, we were in 
more sheltered water, as the little island pro- 
tected us, and at last we reached it and crawled 
up the sand. 

“ We are in for it now,” said Burns. “ The 
canoe is gone, and so are the paddles. We must 
stop here for the rest of the night and freeze 
with cold.” 

It sounded uninviting enough, but to stay 
there all night and just freeze and wait for dawn 
would have been like a day in Paradise beside 
what was actually to happen to us. 

Burns was standing there on the sand, looking 
out into the gathering gloom, and I half-risen 
to my feet, peering into the deepening darkness, 
when a sharp exclamation from my companion 
caused me to turn to him. He was standing, 
I remember, looking down at the sand, and I 
recollect that I just faintly saw the look of amaze- 
ment that spread over his countenance. At that 
exact moment I felt that I was sinking. 

“Good heavens!” cried Burns, moving as 
though stung by a bee and grasping at my 
sleeve. ‘‘ The sand is giving way under my feet ! 
Can you feel it ?” 

I felt it, right enough, and a sudden terror 
gripped at my heart. We stood in silence for 
some moments, moving to newer ground as we 


repeatedly sank. The hand on my arm clutched 
at me so tightly that I squirmed with pain. 

“It's quicksand!” cried my companion, 
hoarsely, and, stooping down, he scooped up a 
handful of the sand to verify his assertion. I 
did the same, and found that it was as he had 
said. We were marooned upon an island of 
quicksand ! 

What happened then it is hard to say. The 
staggering truth had been driven home into our 
brains, and we were startled out of our wits as 
we thought of what lay before us. We could 
not stand on any one place more than a moment 
before the sand began to suck us down into its 
dreadful maw, so that to remain at one place 
meant a horrible death—death literally by 
inches. 

“Perhaps the whole island isn’t the same,” 
suggested Burns. ‘“ Perhaps there may be some 
firm spots.” 

I immediately investigated, only to discover 
that the same terrible state of affairs prevailed 
everywhere. We were at our wits’ end. Even 
steady walking was hardly sufficient to keep us 
up, for once the surface of the sand was dis- 
turbed it sank much more readily when we again 
put foot upon it; so that we had to keep con- 
tinually on the move, and take care, moreover, 
that our footsteps did not lag. 

By this time the wind was blowing a gale, 
and the sheets of rain that came down with it 
made our situation intolerable ; the great drops 
pelted our bodies like hail, and we were chilled 
to the very marrow. It was impossible for us 
to stand still for more than the fraction of a 
moment, and, at a gait something between 
running and fast walking, we had to keep on 
the move all the while. Coupled with this was 
the fear that the sand would become more and 
more susceptible to our constant tramping over 
it, thus making it impossible in time to keep on 
thesurface at all. Words seem paltry in striving 
to give an idea of the terror we felt, knowing 
as we did that should we stand still for five 
minutes we should be doomed. That awful 
sand clung to our feet like the tentacles of an 
octopus, and we knew that if it once got a better 
hold—say, up to the knees, or farther—it would 
be utterly impossible for us to drag ourselves 
out. 

Up to this time we had had a pretty fair view 
of objects near at hand, but finally it grew quite 
dark—so black a night that we were hardly able 
to make out each other’s forms. We touched 
hands from time to time as we continued running 
to and fro, and kept constantly talking so that 
if something should happen to one the other 
would be able to come to his rescue. 

A factor which troubled us greatly was the 
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fierce wind, which beat us with great, stinging 
raindrops that felt like gravel thrown in our 
faces, The rain, fortunately, did not have as 
much effect upon the quicksand as we had feared. 
The downpour did not seem to weaken it; it 
kept at just about the same consistency, closing 
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Suddenly, as we staggered along, Burns drew 
up to me, grasped my arm firmly, and fairly 


shouted in my ear. 
“ Don’t lose your courage,” he cried ; “‘ keep 
it up. It is the only chance we have of getting 


out of this fix.” 
IT had been following this line of thought 


myself, but it braced me up to have someone 
spurring me on. 


ed my companion, hoarsely-” 


permitted. “TI should 


out here.” 
“No,” he answered, and the 

in his voice. 

rat out there. 


« What chance would we have swimming for 


it?” I shouted back, when a lull in the storm 
think we would stand 


just as much chance on the lake swimming as 


re was command 
“You would be drowned like a 

We don’t know where we are, 
or which way we ought to turn to reach the 
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nearest shore. We should have to follow the 
waves, and goodness knows where they would 
take us. There may be plenty of hope yet. 
The fellows in camp will start out to hunt for 
us as soon as the storm quiets down, and then 
we shall know for certain where we are. They 
are bound to use the shotgun as a signal.” 

Fervently I prayed that the storm would 
abate, but it kept on—indeed, it seemed to get 
worse. I was fast getting fagged ; my breathing 
was laboured, and my head was buzzing and 
ringing. I knew that the time was close at hand 
when Nature would demand a cessation of this 
ceaseless movement ; but I could not stop, for 
my companion kept tight hold of my sleeve, 
pulling me along as we made round after round 
of the island. 

“Tam done for,” I shouted to Burns, but he 
only shook me. 

“You have got to keep it up,” he cried, 

angrily. ‘‘ Jupiter! You don’t mean to tell 
me you are going to cease so early in the game ? 
We may be right on the verge of safety. 
Directly the storm dies down they will make 
some move on land.” 

I think a cry was in my throat. I did not 
seem to care what became of me ; I only wanted 
to stop and lie down, even though death were 
near at hand. But I bit my lip and forged 
doggedly ahead, inspired by the example my 
companion was setting, for I had a notion that 
he was as tired as I, although he kept up a brave 
front. Thereafter I did the same, resolved to 
keep on to the end without a moan. Suddenly 
Burns shouted :— 

“Perhaps by wading out into the lake we 
may be able to strike solid bottom and find a 
place that is firm. I will try; you keep on 
running.” 

I pulled him back. 

“No,” I yelled; “ you will go down, as sure 
as anything.” 

But he had broken away and had rushed into 
the water. I thought for a moment, as I ran 
round in a small circle, that he had suddenly 
become demented, but presently I heard him 
coming back. He ran up to me through the 
driving wind and grasped my sleeve again. 

“Heavens! I don’t want to try that again,” 
he said. “I was on the brink of stuff ten times 
softer than this, and it was only by a superhuman 
effort that I broke away.” 

For some moments an idea had been revolving 
in my mind. I thought that, as our feet sank 
so fast with the whole weight of our bodies 
above to bear down upon them, the sinking 
might be minimized by lying down upon the 
sand, thus throwing the weight upon a larger 
area, and giving us a chance to gain a brief respite. 


Now we put the notion into execution, and, 
throwing ourselves down upon that treacherous 
sand, we found that the scheme would work, 
although even now we sank pretty quickly and 
had to roll over and over to keep up. But it 
was vastly more easy to do this than to run, 
and it gave us a chance to rest our tired limbs, 

How long we had been on the island it is hard 
to say, but finally, after what seemed centuries, 
the storm showed signs of abating. Gradually 
the wind lost its power and lowered, till there 
was only a gentle breeze blowing, the chill of 
which we did not feel, although it was cold. 
All this time we had kept alternately running 
and rolling on the sands, changing from one to 
the other, and thus staving off the death that 
lurked under that treacherous sand. 

With the dropping of the wind we began to 
shout at the top of our lungs for help ; we could 
hear the echoes die away into that forbidding 
gloom which seemed like a thick pall around us. 
Although for the present there was no answer, 
we did not despair ; we turned and shouted on 
all sides, so that we could take in every possible 
direction in which the camp might be situated. 

Suddenly, to our surprise, we heard a shot far 
away off to the right, and directly after we saw 
a light shoot up in the distance. The fellows 
in camp had made a signal fire ! 

There was no means of communicating with 
them, save by using our voices, and this we did, 
cupping our hands to make the sound more 
clear. 

“Do you think you could swim that far?” 
asked Burns. “ Or shall we keep on shouting ? ” 

“T reckon it is about a mile or more,” I said. 
“ Perhaps I could swim it, but I am very tired, 
and the waves would knock us about a lot. I 
think we had better count on them coming out 
for us, and if they do not we might take a try 
at swimming.” 

Burns seemed to be willing to do this, and we 
continued our occupation of alternately running 
and rolling on the sand. We had become quite 
adepts at the trick now, and some of the fear 
had left us. We knew that the chance was 
open to us to swim for it, but we feared that our 
strength might give out half-way, when we 
should be no better off. Burns alternately let 
out ear-splitting whistles and shouted; I 
followed suit, and presently, as though in answer, 
there came another shot, and then another. 
The fire was still gleaming, but it had not been 
replenished. From this I considered that our 
friends must have let the fire die down, because 
they had taken to the water in the canoe in 
search of us. We kept up our shouting, and 
before long heard another shot, rather nearer 
than the others. 
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Burns, in his excitement, forgot himself and 
stood too long in one place. His right leg 
sank deep, and I saw that he could not withdraw 
it. He let out a frightened exclamation. 

“Down on the sand, for goodness’ sake!” 
I shouted, and he plumped down as though 
shot, and commenced writhing and twisting 
violently. I grasped his hand, but found that 
I was sinking too, and I darted back just in time 
to save myself. By a superhuman effort Burns 
managed to get his leg out, but now his body was 
sinking. In a frenzy I rolled over near him, 


long as we can, for we don’t want them to go 
off in the wrong direction.” 

This we did, and the next time we heard them 
it was considerably nearer, and we could make 
out the bellow of the leathern-lunged Pickering, 
doing his best to awake the echoes. 

They were sending the canoe toward us at a 
rate of speed that would soon bring them within 
our vicinity. The night air was dense ; there 
was no chance of seeing what was ahead, and 
we could only shout and whistle to guide them. 
Thus we kept it up until presently, out of the 


“I grasped his shirt and helped him." 


and, by keeping steadily in motion, grasped his 
shirt and helped him. Around and around we 
spun, with our breath coming fast and the 
sweat pouring off us. How we managed it I 
do not know, but presently we were up again 
andrunning. I had had enough of that accursed 
island, and suddenly I plunged into the lake. 
Shouting to Burns, I swam around in the water, 
lying on my back to regain my strength. I 
hardly dared put my feet on that dreaded sand 
again. Burns followed me into the water and 
swam up to me. He was breathing fast, and 
I knew that his narrow escape had scared him. 

“What now?” I asked, as we lay side by 
side, resting upon our backs. “I have heard 
no more signals.” 

“ We'll shout together,” suggested Burns, and, 
acting upon this, we split the night air with our 
voices. Then we listened, and presently, to our 
gratification, heard a faint voice in answer. 

“They are coming!” exclaimed Burns. 
“* We'll shout together again, and keep it up as 


darkness, we heard the sound of the canoe cleav- 
ing the water. They were soon up to us, and we 
were grasping the sides of the canoe with eager 
hands. 

There was not much time for more than a 
partial description of what had befallen us. 
Harris stayed in the canoe, and the two of us 
climbed in, while Pickering got out and swam 
after the canoe to land, there being no room for 
him in the little craft. Of our joy at once more 
getting to camp and sitting before a friendly 
fire it is hard to tell in words. One has only to 
experience it to know the actual feeling that 
swept through us. I was so fatigued that I lay 
down in my blanket and was soon sound asleep, 
while Burns sat by the fire and rehearsed the 
awful events of those trying hours. We had been 
within an ace of a horrible death during eight 
hours of struggling, and now we were saved. 
The lucky thing was that the storm quieted 
down when it did, otherwise it is hard to tell 
what would have been the end of our experience. 
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The author of this remarkable story has contributed 
several articles to this magazine, and we have 
always found him quite reliable. Concerning the 
present narrative he states: ‘During my long 
sojourn in the Philippine Islands I made notes of a 
number of incidents occurring in the secret service, 
with the idea of later weaving them into readable 
matter. This story is true in all essential details, 
but I can only allow you to publish it on condition 
that my name is suppressed, owing to my former 
official connection with both the military and civil 
government of the Philippines.” 


2, 


Ty IGHT in the mouth, so to speak, of 


| Manila Bay lies the Island of Cor- 
| regidor, absolutely commanding the 
approach to Manila by water. This 
<> island has been so strongly fortified 
by the United States Government that it is 
known throughout the Orient as “‘ The Gibraltar 
of the East.” The heaviest and most modern 
guns frown invisibly from the heights of this 
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rocky isle, and woe betide the hostile vessel that 
tried to pass these mighty weapons day or 
night—to say nothing of the destructive mines 
that could, in a few hours, be thrown across the 
channel on either side of the island. 

Without Corregidor the possession of the 
Philippine Islands would be of doubtful value 
for a foreign Power. True, there are several 
other fairly good harbours along the Philippine 
coast-line, but they are so poorly situated to 
command the islands that no enemy would think 
of occupying them to the exclusion of Manila. 
The military and naval commanders in the 
Philippines have never had the least trouble in 
convincing Congress that Corregidor is vital to 
the defence of the islands, and must have first 
attention in the scheme of fortifications being 
carried out in that quarter of the globe. Cor- 
regidor, therefore, has become what army men 
proudly proclaim impregnable. 

This being so, you will understand what it 
would mean if the plans of this island of cannon, 
this city of batteries, this magnificent storehouse 
of ammunition and provisions, should fall into 
the hands of a foreign Power, and you will also 
realize how carefully such plans would necessarily 
be guarded by those in charge. 

At the time I write of, the Post-Commander 
at Corregidor was a stern, old, grizzled veteran, 
a hero of the Civil War, the Spanish War, and 
the campaigns in the Philippines against Agui- 
naldo and in China against the Boxers—Colonel 
Henry Milner. Colonel Milner was honour and 
integrity from the top of his head to the soles 
of his feet ; he was also wise and cautious. He 
was exceptionally well liked by officers and 
men—in fact, one of the best-beloved officers 
in the entire United States Army. 

Colonel Milner kept the complete plans of the 
fortifications of Corregidor in his small private 
safe in his headquarters office, and they were 
never visible except to the Colonel himself, or 
to his aide or staff when discussing matters that 
concerned them. No one else ever so much as 
saw the heavy brown envelope in which the 
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precious plans lay when at rest. Colonel Milner 
alone knew the combination of the safe, and he 
alone carried the single key to the inner compart- 
ment in which the plans lay. 

In spite of the facts just stated, and of the 
further fact that there was not an officer on the 
island who would not readily swear on a stack 
of Bibles that it was impossible for information 
concerning the plans to leak out, twice within 
the past six months it had been brought painfully 
home to the Colonel and his officers that valuable 
information had actually passed into forbidden 
hands. First of all there was the finding, several 
months previously, of a blue-print of one of 
Corregidor’s most important batteries in the 
streets of Calcutta by a British Army officer, who 
forwarded the same, like the gentleman he was, 
to Washington. The affair had caused quite a 
stir for a time, and was then forgotten by the 
public—but not by Colonel Milner, who was still 
writhing mentally over the communication he 
had received from Washington on the subject, 
and whose spare moments were still occupied in 
trying to solve the mystery of the lost blue-print. 
_ That mystery, by the way, will make another 
good story when its approaching solution is 
ready to be announced. 

Recently it had been persistently rumoured 
that a certain foreign Power, with headquarters 
not many thousand miles from Manila, had come 
into possession of some of the secrets of Cor- 
regidor, but the rumour could not be traced to 
anything definite. It had, however, such a 
strong colouring of truth that the harassed 
Colonel had received another official note from 
Washington, reminding him, in view of the 
Calcutta incident, of his responsibility ; and the 
worried Colonel in turn had reminded the officers 
of the garrison of their sacred duties as guardians 
of the mighty Eastern Gibraltar and its secrets. 
Colonel Milner had gone so far as to take the roll 
of officers and consider these gentlemen one by 
one, but he gave it up as a bad job. They were 
all honourable men and above suspicion. 

The deep furrows in the Colonel’s brow grew 
deeper ; it- was plain he was undergoing a tre- 
mendcus strain, and at his age this meant some- 
thing. He might have been relieved from duty 
at this post, but he would not. He insisted to 
himself, with a vague uneasiness, that it was his 
duty to remain until the mystery was explained, 
and the traitor caught and punished. How he 
ached to get his hand on the culprit ! 

Thus matters stood when the next startling 
incident of the series occurred. 

I must explain here that Corregidor lies thirty 
miles from Manila in a bee-line across Manila 
Bay. The headquarters of the Philippines 
Division of the United States Army are in old 


Fort Santiago, on the Pasig River, in the Walled 
City. The secret service department of the army 
is known as the Information Division, and 
employs a number of shrewd American operatives 
and some Filipinos. The work of this division 
is seldom heard of, and many persons doubtless 
do not even know of its existence. Nevertheless, 
the division manages to keep its employés 
pretty busy. Within recent years they have 
caught subjects of a certain foreign Power 
red-handed, sketching and photographing the 
naval station at Olongapa and harbours all 
around the islands, and taking soundings at 
various places on the Philippine coast-line. 
Moreover, if you can realize it, they have even 
recently discovered a wireless telegraph station 
set up by these same subjects of the same foreign 
nation, on a headland in the far northern and 
seldom-visited part of the Island of Luzon. 
This station was practically ready for service. 


Colonel Milner was at his desk early one 
morning when his telephone-bell rang. He 
caught up the instrument, and learned that 
Captain Burton, Chief of the Information 
Division in Manila, was talking. Captain Burton 
asked a question ; the Colonel seemed startled, 
half rose from his chair, and asked him to repeat 
the question. There was no mistake. The 
Captain’s voice came clearly and slowly over 
the telephone :— 

“Are the plans safe? Please make sure and 
let me know.” 

The Colonel was shocked. Something told 
him that another disaster had fallen on him. 
He felt in his heart that he would not find the 
plans in the safe. Rising mechanically, he 
walked to the safe, opened it like one in a dream, 
nervously thrust his hand inside and unlocked 
the compartment, then felt hopelessly for the 
brown envelope. It was gone ! 

He looked again; he tore everything out of 
the safe. He knelt there on one knee, looking 
blankly in front of him. His mind seemed 
benumbed. The telephone-bell rang again—long 
and imperiously—before he stirred. With a 
start he jumped forward, caught the telephone, 
and cried, hoarsely :— 

“Heaven help me, Captain ! 
gone!” 

Then the ’phone crashed from his shaking 
hand to the floor. How long he stood there the 
Colonel could never have told; he was utterly 
unconscious of his surroundings ; his mind was 
in another world, and in that other world he was 
facing dishonour, disgrace, and black ruin. 


The plans are 


Now, what was happening over there in 
Manila that had caused Captain Burton to 
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disturb the Colonel’s peace of mind so rudely ? 
Briefly this—and you will note how much 
chance, or fate—whatever you care to call it—has 
to do with important events and the solving of 
mysteries. I believe it was Napoleon who said 
that life was three-quarters fate, and the Little 
Corporal was usually right. 

One of Captain Burton’s best assistants was 
a young man commonly known as “ The Pirate.”’ 
If you had seen his bristling hair, his fierce 
moustache, and the savage look he often assumed, 
you would have guessed the reason for his nick- 
name—and you would have guessed wrong. 
This gentleman was extremely shrewd, and had, 
moreover, a good knowledge of Spanish and 
half-a-dozen native dialects. 

On the evening prior to the Captain’s tele- 
phone conversation with the Colonel, the Pirate 
had finished his dinner and left the dining-room, 
lighting an aromatic Philippine cigar, and wan- 
dered aimlessly about the streets. He walked 
through the Walled City, and found himself at 
last in a crowd composed mainly of Filipinos, 
evidently bound for the famous evening seaside 
promenade—the Luneta. He noticed casually 
an American soldier walking with a native girl, 
and, wondering to himself why some American 
soldiers would persist in getting mixed up with 
the natives, he found himself following the 
couple. Nearing the Luneta, they passed directly 
under an electric arc-light, and the girl looked 
back for an instant. ‘The Pirate saw her quite 
plainly, and started. 

“Great Scot!” he exclaimed, almost aloud. 
“Tf it isn’t that little wretch, Nena de Mota! 
Then thts must be a new victim. I will have a 
look at him ; it may be useful some time.” 

With this intention he kept about level with 
the pair, trying to get a good look at the soldier’s 
face without attracting attention. 

If he succeeded in the latter design, he failed 
in the former, much to his chagrin; for the 
couple, having passed the light, turned under the 
dark avenue of low, sweeping palms known as 
the Malecon, and sat down on a bench where 
they were enshrouded in deep gloom. The 
Pirate had discovered only one thing ; on the 
man’s collar he had seen ‘‘ 1—th Co., C.A.C.” 
By this he knew the soldier to be a member of a 
company of the Coast Artillery Corps, stationed 
on Corregidor. 

As it was obviously out of the question to make 
the acquaintance of the girl’s escort directly, 
and he did not want to arouse suspicion by 
loitering in their neighbourhood, the Pirate 
strolled slowly up the Malecon to its ending at 
the Luncta, waited a few minutes, and then 
retraced his steps, his mind strangely occupied 
with the pretty girl he had just seen. As he 


cogitated the girl’s fair image floated before him. 
He saw her perfect oval face, her splendid wavy 
black hair, her large, soulful, innocent eyes, her 
slender, willowy form, her alluring, fascinating 
movements. Then the recollection of the 
wickedness existing behind that whitewashed 
mask of beauty roused him to anger. 

“That girl,’ he soliloquized, “ has ruined 
more good Americans than bino ever did; her 
pretty face and her innocent, childish ways are 
responsible for goodness only knows how many 
degradations and deaths. Queer what a hold 
she gets on a man—and on honest, strong-willed 
men at that. Qnce her eyes strike them, she 
holds them ; there is no escape. Their salaries 
go first, then their savings. Then come gam- 
bling, graft, theft, burglary, reputation torn to 
shreds; finally, Bilibid Prison, murder, or 
suicide, and Nena is free for another victim— 
and he’s not long in coming. It has been the 
sume story over and over again. And now comes 
this soldier, the smallest game she has had yet, 
to my knowledge. It’s odd—very odd; his 
pay is not large, and wouldn’t satisfy the girl 
for two days. By Jove!” he added, fiercely. 
“ There’s something bigger here than I can see. 
This loving couple will bear watching, and it 
begins right here and now.” 

Arrived at this conclusion, the Pirate stepped 
into the deepest shadows of the inner row of 
palms and cautiously continued his walk toward 
the spot where he had left the soldier and the 
girl, intending merely to spot them and follow 
them when they left the Malecon. No moon or 
stars were out, and the promenade under the 
heavy, low-sweeping palin-branches was in deep 
gloom. Behind the inner row of trees a field 
of high, waving cogon grass stretched back to 
the moat outside the ancient walls of old Manila. 
A full-grown person could easily find a perfect 
hiding-place in this grass, even in broad daylight. 

From time to time the Pirate stopped to try 
to catch the sound of voices and get his bearings. 
He felt sure he was nearing the spot. For a 
brief second he thought he saw the outline of 
a figure against the distant skyline, but it dis- 
appeared so quickly that he concluded he was 
mistaken. Presently he found himself half-way 
between two trees, and was certain the couple 
must be very near. Moving forward, his knee’ 
came in contact with something hard, It was 
one of the stone benches—the very one, the 
thought came to him, that the couple should be 
occupying. He was in some doubt; he did 
not believe the couple had got up and given 
him the slip, and accordingly he sat down for a 
moment with his back to the grass. 

Just then his quick ears caught a slight rustle, 
and he turned swiftly. ‘Too late! He merely 
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“He saw a figure with an upraised arm, and s woman standing close by.” 
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saw a figure with an upraised arm, a woman 
standing close by; then—crash !—a million 
stars leapt up before his eyes, and he fell to the 
ground with a low moan and lay still. 

It was lucky for him, however, that he had 
turned, as the movement served to divert the 
full force of the blow, and as a consequence, 
although he could not move, he could and did 
hear what went on. He knew in a moment that 
his assailant was examining his face by the aid 
of a lighted match. He heard, too, as from afar 
off, a woman’s soft voice say, laughingly, in 
broken English, with the quaint Filipino accent : 
“ Did you fix him, Jock ?” 

And he heard the harsh reply: ‘“ Yes, I got 
the sneaking puppy all right. But I don’t know 
him. I believe he belongs to the secret service, 
though, and I ought to kill him, for there ain’t 
no telling how much he knows.” 

Then the same wickedly sweet voice asked : 
“Well, why don’t you do it, Jock ? If he do 
belong to the seeretos, and he hear you tell me 
about de plans re 

“Hush! For Heaven’s sake, hush !” growled 
the man, hoarsely. ‘ Let’s go. I don’t know 
him, and he probably don’t know me. It may 
be one of your old lovers, for all I know, trying 
to get back at you. Anyway, I’ve never killed 
a man yet, and I can’t begin now. I'll take my 
chances on him this time, but I shall know him 
when we mect again all right.” 

Once more the Pirate heard the low, charming 
voice, the enticing laugh; then came silence. 
He was alone. He did not know how long he 
lay without moving. He heard clearly the 
automobiles and carriages passing along the 
driveway a few yards away, with now and then 
the eruptive rattle and roar of a motor-cycle. 
Several times he heard the low voices of people 
on the promenade at his side—pairs of sweet- 
hearts, no doubt, for it was a famous lovers’ 
lane. But he could not move a muscle. 
Gradually his senses seemed to sink into slum- 
ber, and when he awoke daylight was flooding 
the east. 

Before he had collected his confused wits he 
was sitting up, noting the miasma rising from 
the dank moat. Slowly the events of the night 
came back to him. His head pained him 
fearfully. He raised his hand and drew it 
away covered with clotted blood. Rising 
unsteadily, he tied his handkerchief about his 
wounded head and made his way to his room, 
where he bathed his injuries and lay down 
for a rest. 

In spite of the pain in his head, the Pirate 
slept until the old cathedral bells pealed out the 
hour of seven, when he rose and went direct to 
headquarters. He felt that he had blundered 


somewhat, and expected a “ ragging ” from his 
chief. 

Captain Burton was at his desk—he always 
was ; he believed that work, and plenty of it, 
was not harmful to any man, even in the Tropics. 
The Captain’s keen eves at once took in the 
situation, and, motioning the Pirate to a chair, 
he said, brusquely yet kindly :— 

“Qut with it, man. What has happened to 
your” 

The Pirate narrated the occurrences of the 
previous night, and when he repeated the girl’s 
words the Captain looked startled, raised his 
hand for silence, swung round in his chair, 
caught up the ’phone, and the conversation with 
Colonel Milner at Corregidor followed, as already 
detailed. . 

The Captain’s one thought for months had 
been the mystery—or, rather, mysteries—of the 
plans of Corregidor. For hours at a time he had 
pondered on the finding of the blue-print in 
Calcutta, and lately the persistent rumours 
about the leaking out of further official secrets 
had worricd him greatly. He was now plainly 
excited—more so than the Pirate had ever seen 
him ; yet all he did was to simply glare at his 
favourite operative for a moment, then relax 
his muscles and drop at ease in his chair. 

“You missed a big thing, my boy,” he said, 
simply. ‘‘ You understand, don’t you?” he 
added immediately. 

The Pirate did. 

“The thing to do now is to find that girl,” 
the Captain went on, in the tone of a man who is 
braced for a hard job. “If you could identify 
the man, the whole thing would be easy, but it 
would be worse than uscless to try to pick out 
one man from a hundred and ten when you have 
nothing to go on, and by trying the culprit would 
be alarmed and change his plans. Can you find 
the girl ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Pirate, jumping to his 
feet. “Tl! have her here by noon.” 

The Captain looked him curiously in the eye. 
“ Very well,” he said, curtly. “It’s up to you. 
Now that the villain has the plans he won't 
delay turning them over to the other parties 
and getting the money, and then he will doubt- 
less try to make a quick get-away. Every hour 
is valuable. Oh, by the way,” he added, as the 
Pirate was about to depart, “if I am not here 
when you get the girl, bring her to my house.” 

The Pirate went out, while the Captain sat 
thinking. 

Next he turned to the ’phone again, and gave 
the Colonel the benefit of his assistant’s experi- 
ence. The Colonel said he would look carefully 
over the roster of the 1—th Company, and 
advise results. 
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The Captain was thinking rapidly, going over 
past events. Presently an idea struck him. 

“ Those two Japs!” he said, suddenly. ‘‘ I’ve 
always suspected them ; I’m positive they are 
not merchants, as they claim—they are too 
military in their bearing. They will bear further 
watching—at least for to-night.” 

He rang a bell. A bright, athletic young 
fellow came in. 

“ Smith,” said the Captain, promptly, “ you 
remember those two Japs you were trailing a 
few days ago? You do, of course. Well, go 
back on their trail at once, and don’t let either 
one out of your sight unti! to-morrow morning. 
Take any other man with you that you choose.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Smith saluted, turned on his heel, and was 
gone. 

I should explain here that the Information 
Division keeps an eye on all foreigners coming 
into the islands until it is satisfied of their 
intentions. About three weeks prior to this 
time it had been noted that two strange Japanese 
were making their headquarters at one of the 
Japanese stores in Manila. Upon investigation, 
the proprietor stated that these men were part- 
ners with him, and were in Manila to get an idea 
of Philippine products, and were then going back 
to Japan to open an office there to promote the 
exchange of Japanese and Philippine goods. 
Captain Burton had kept them under surveillance 
for about ten days, but, as nothing had developed 
to cast doubt on their assumed characters, he 
had discontinued the watch. Now, as the reader 
knows, he had decided to resume it—at least 
for this one night. 

About an hour after Smith had left Colonel 
Milner called up on the ’phone to inform the 
Captain that the 1—th Company, C.A.C., was 
the crack company of the post ; that he, with its 
officers, had gone carefully over the roster, but 
could not fix on anyone as the possible traitor. 
A few of the men were known to drink a little 
too much of the native wine, bino, once in a 
while, but beyond that there was nothing against 
anyone in the company. 

Captain Burton hung up the ’phone wearily. 
He was greatly perturbed and badly worried. 
He knew that a crisis had come in the lives of 
several hitherto highly honoured officers of the 
United States Army in the Philippines ; he knew 
that failure to recover the plans meant disgrace 
for that well-beloved veteran, Colonel Milner— 
a court-martial with severe consequences. He 
knew, further, that failure meant a new Chief of 
the Information Division—a post of which he 
was very proud, and which he meant to keep 
for some time to come. 


He looked at his watch. It lacked fifteen 


minutes of twelve. He shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“He won’t do it,” the Captain said, at last. 
“T know her better than he does.” 

Twelve o’clock sounded from the cathedral 
near by. Captain Burton rose slowly, picked up 
his hat, and passed out. 

“ The Pirate has lost,” he thought to himself, 
not without a tinge of disappointment. ‘‘ The 
girl is too clever for him.” 

At 2 p.m. the Captain was back at his desk. 
No word came from the Pirate. He had hardly 
seated himself, however, when his telephone-bell 
rang sharply. It was his man Smith. The news 
he had sent a gleam to the Captain’s eyes and a 
flush to his face. 

“T have learned,” reported Smith, “ that the 
parties in question have engaged passage on the 
steamer Kumano Maru, sailing for Hong-Kong 
to-morrow at noon. Have you any special 
instructions ? ”” 

“ Bronson is working with you, is he not ?” 
the Captain asked, quickly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Then just follow out my original instructions 
—do not lIct either of these fellows get out of 
your sight until to-morrow morning. I shall be 
here until eight o’clock to-night, and after that 
you can reach me at my house. Notify me by 
*phone of anything that develops.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Captain Burton leaned back in his chair with a 
sigh of satisfaction—the first for many weeks. 

“ve got a presentiment,” he solifoquized, 
“that to-night is the fatal night. Going away 
to-morrow, are they? Humph! Things are 
beginning to move at last. There will be a 
‘hot time in the old town to-night,’ if I know 
anything.” And the Captain turncd to some 
other official documents on his desk with more 
interest than he had shown for days. 

He was still busy with these documents some 
time later when he looked up to see Colonel 
Milner coming in. Without any preliminaries, 
and in a tone of deep anxiety, the Colonel 
asked :— 

“ Have you learned anything, Captain ?” 

The Captain looked sympathetically at the 
Colonel’s drawn face and shook his head 
evasively. He placed a chair for the latter, 
and said, cheerily :— 

“Don’t worry, Colonel ; things are beginning 
to come our way. In fact, I have a strong idea 
that this night’s work is going to settle the whole 
business and see the precious plans back safe 
in your hands. By the way, Colonel,” he asked, 
almost sharply, ‘‘ have you told anyone but me 
of this affair ?” 

“Not yet,” the Colonel replied, slowly. 
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“ But to-morrow I shall assemble all the officers 
and acquaint them with the facts. I also have 
a cablegram which I shall send to Washington 
this afternoon.” 

“ Pardon me, Colonel, but you know what 
that will mean to you?” said the Captain, 
sadly. 

The Colonel was silent for a moment, then he 
lifted his head and said, quietly :— 

“Yes, I know—court-martial, disgrace, dis- 
honour, And after forty years’ service! It’s 
hard, Captain, mighty hard; but I guess I 
deserve it.” 

“You can still think of no way in which 
the plans might have been stolen—of no one 
whom you might suspect ? ” 

“T must answer ‘No’ to both your ques- 
tions,” answered the Colonel. ‘‘I alone have 
the combination to the safe, and I alone carry 
the key to the inner compartment. I alone am 
to blame.” 

Captain Burton looked at the old soldier 
before him long and intently, thinking deeply 
the while. : 

“ Colonel,” he said, at last, ‘‘ don’t send that 
cablegram to Washington to-day.” 

“What's that ?” asked the Colonel, quickly. 
“ What's that, Captain ?” 

“Tam mercly suggesting, Colonel, that you 
do not send that cablegram to-day ; wait until 
to-morrow. Stay with me to-night, and to- 
morrow morning, if you still wish it, we will 
send it off.” 

It was hard to get the Colonel to agree to this 
programme ; he felt that he was at fault, and 
that the sooner Washington knew it the sooner 
he would feel relieved. It was on his mind, and 
he wanted to get rid of it. In the end, however, 
he gave in, and even came to share some of the 
Captain’s hopefulness as to the night’s possible 
revelations. 

Captain Burton inquired how many men of 
the 1—th Company, C.A.C., were in Manila. 
The Colonel had brought with him a record of 
their names and general reputation on a slip of 
paper furnished by the commanding officer of 
the company. ‘There were six in all; four of 
them had fair reputations, one of the remaining 
two was the modcl man of the company, neat, 
obedient, moral, and religious ; while the sixth 
and last man was, strangely enough, considered 
the worst man in the company—a fair soldier, 
but with too strong a love for bino and inclined 
to untidiness. The model man was John 
Church ; the untidy one, William Thomson. 

Captain Burton, in his mind’s eye, saw Bill 
Thomson passing over the plans and receiving 
a bag of gold in exchange, and then disappearing 
from view to spend his ill-gotten gains at the 


various beach-combers’ resorts around the 
islands. But how had he got the plans ? 

Colonel Milner remained with Captain Burton 
until evening, when he accompanied the latter 
to dinner at the well-known Restaurant de 
France, on the Escolta. As they were about 
to pass through the portals of this popular place 
four soldiers swung round the corner and caught 
the Colonel's eve. He clutched the Captain by 
the arm, and whispered, sharply :— 

“There are four of them now !” 

Captain Burton thought rapidly. 
six left only two to be accounted for. 

“Colonel,” he said immediately, ‘ don’t 
object to anything I say or do now, but fall in 
with me.” 

“Boys!” he called out, as the four were about 
to pass with a salute. 

They stopped. 

“ Have you had dinner ?” he pursued. 

They replied in the negative. 

“That’s good,” said the Captain, cheerily. 
“The Colonel and I want you to take dinner 
with us, and afterward we've got something we 
want you to help with.” 

The four looked at each other, then at the two 
officers. Then one, acting as spokesman, said :— 

“ Very well, sir.” 

The Captain rushed dinner somewhat, as he 
wanted to get back to his office as soon as 
possible. In the meantime the Colonel informed 
him that neither John Church nor Bill Thomson 
was among the four men who were with them. 
When questioned casually, each of the four 
soldiers stated that he had nothing particular 
on for the evening, and Captain Burton was 
convinced they were telling the truth. The 
matter evidently lay between the two absentees. 

They were now all silently waiting in the 
Captain’s office, where Burton was noting the 
time rather nervously. At last the cathedral 
clock struck the hour—one, two, three, four. 
five, six Just then, sharp and clear, the 
telephone-bell rang. It was Smith. 

“At seven-thirty,” he reported, “ one of the 
parties left, and Bronson is trailing him, I then 
went to the rear of the store, the proprietor 
having closed the front doors, and I managed 
to get on the roof of the bodega, and through a 
crack in it I could look down into the store. 
The other party was in the small office with the 
proprietor, and between them they were counting 
a large amount of paper money. I will remain 
and trace party, unless you have other instruc- 
tions. I am telephoning from Clarke's, across 
the street.” 

“You have done very well,” called back 
the Captain. ‘I have no other instructions. 
’Phone me at my house, and I will have an 


Four from 
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automobile ready to come at once to any point 
you name.” 

Captain Burton turned to the Colonel tri- 
umphantly. 

“Everything is going right, Colonel,” he said. 
“Tam now quite sure that you won’t have to 
send that cable. We shall catch the traitor 
to-night and recover your plans.” And again 
poor Bill Thomson floated before the Captain’s 
eyes. 

“ But what,” he added, a trifle anxiously, 


proceeded to make themselves comfortable in 
the cool sala of the old Spanish house. - 

Two hours passed. The officers were silently 
puffing away at their cigars, while the four 
soldiers were seated close together, regaling them- 
selves with startling tales of adventure and 
travel. Suddenly the sound of the old brass 
knocker disturbed the stillness. 

The Captain jumped to the door and swung it 
open. Before him stood the Pirate and a female 
figure with a black mantilla round its head. 


“He swung her under the light and removed the mantilla.” 


“has become of the Pirate ?_ It looks as though 
we sha’n’t need that girl after all; I wish I had 
let her go. However,” he concluded, “‘ the 
Pirate can take care of himself, I’m sure.” 
Captain Burton then explained to the four 
soldiers that he wished them to accompany him 
to his house, as there was prospect of a night 
adventure which would require their services. 
The yoing fellows seemed quite pleased. 
Thereupon the six men proceeded to No. —, 
Calle Palacios, the Captain’s home, where all 


The Pirate, without a word, pushed the woman 
before him into the sala, and with one move- 
ment swung her under the light and removed the 
mantilla. The Captain beheld the beauteous 
Nena de Mota, her long, silken, black tresses 
hanging in graceful disorder about her Madonna- 
like face, her large, lustrous black eyes fairly 
shooting forth hatred at the Pirate. 

The Pirate drew his feet together and saluted. 

“‘T have the honour to report, sir, that, after 
considerable trouble, I found the party you sent 
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me after, and have brought her to you, as 
ordered.” 

He enjoyed effect, and he realized that he 
had it in this instance, and was correspondingly 
happy. ‘ ; r 

At the Captain’s request the Pirate explained 
what had occurred, first offering the girl a chair, 
which she contemptuously refused with a toss 
of her head and a stamp of her foot. 

The Pirate knew where Nena had been living ; 
the secretos of Manila know where everybody 
lives, I might say. He went directly there, only 
to find she had fled. He could find absolutely 
nothing about her flight from any of the 
neighbours ; for hours he was unsuccessful in 
getting any clue, when quite accidentally he 
ran across a small Filipino boy who had been 
Nena’s servant some time before. He had en- 
listed this boy’s services, and, after more hours 
of following up clues, the fair Nena had been 
located in the Trozo district, with a relative. 
When the Pirate slyly stepped into the room and 
confronted her, Nena became a tigress, trying 
several times to stab him with one of the wicked 
fan-knives so popular in Manila, and when at 
last he had approached and disarmed her, she 
had bitten and scratched like a wild-cat, com- 
pelling him to gag her and tie her hands. Then, 
finding herself helpless, she had changed her 
tactics, and tried to fawn on the worthy Pirate 
and enthral him with her personal charms ; 
but, as the clever Pirate expressed it, it is rather 
difficult for any woman, however attractive, to 
be fascinating with her hands tied behind her 
and a gag in her mouth. He had discovered, 
also, that Nena was evidently contemplating 
flight (and this gave Captain Burton much 
satisfaction), as she had her things packed for 
quite a journey. 

The Pirate concluded by removing the gag 
from Nena’s mouth, when she immediately 
burst forth with a torrent of abusive words in 
Spanish, Tagalog, and English. 

The two officers and the four soldiers had 
listened attentively to the Pirate’s interesting 
story, and when he concluded the Captain nodded 
approvingly, and remarked :— 

“ Now we shall see what the fair lady knows.” 

He turned to the girl with a stern face. 

“Young lady,” he said, deliberately, “I am 
going to ask you a few questions, and it will be 
to your advantage to answer truthfully. Do you 
understand ‘me ? ” 

The girl looked him over spitefully, threw 
back her head, and said, very distinctly :— 

“Yes, Sefior Captain, I understand all dat 
you say. Ask to me de questions, and, if I like, 
I make de answer.” 

“ Very well,” proceeded the Captain. “ First, 


who was the soldier you were with last night on 
the Malecon ? ” 

Nena whirled round to the Pirate, and, spitting 
viciously at him, cried out :— 

“So you are the man, the pig what see me on 
the Malecon las’ night with my qguerido Jock ! 
Oh, what big fool, that Jock! I tell him to 
kill you, and he got big heart, and not do eet. 
Now you make for him all dis trouble. You 
wait ; some day I kill you!” 

And those who looked on did not doubt her 
desire or ability to do what she threatened, 
provided Fate gave her the chance. 

The Captain broke in. 

“Enough of that, young woman,” he said. 
“« Answer my question.” 

She turned to him again, looked him over 
scornfully, and said, her red lips curling 
upwards :— 

“ Maybe the good Seftor Captain can find out.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Captain, curtly, “ the good 
Captain could find out, but never mind that 
question. I’ve got another that will beat it. 
Now, then, my young wild-cat, I warn you that 
this question must have an answer. Where, 
and at what hour to-night, were you and your 
soldier friend going to meet the two Japanese 
who were going to pay your friend much 
money ?” 

The girl’s eyes dilated; she trembled. The 
shot had gone home. The Captain saw that at 
once, and knew he had won. He was watching 
her narrowly, and thought for a moment that she 
was on the point of telling all she knew. Then 
he saw her lips draw firmly together in a straight 
line, a stubborn look come to her eyes—and he 
knew she was still bent on frustrating him. He 
felt that now was the time to act ; he regretted 
it, but would not allow his pity to govern what 
he felt was his duty. 

“ Are you going to answer my question ?” 
he asked. 

Again the haughty, scornful look appeared on 
that pretty face; then she repeated, with 
marked insolence :— 

“ Maybe the good Sefior Captain can find out.” 

“Yes, I can and will,” asserted the Captain. 
Stepping close to the girl, he asked her, quietly : 
“Did you ever hear of the water-cure ? ” 

The question was magical, the effect instan- 
taneous. The girl’s flushed face seemed to turn 
paler ; her lips trembled. 

“ But the good Sefor Captain would not do 
that ?”? There was little of insolence now in 
her tones, and some supplication. 

The “ good Captain’ drew himself, together, 
and, keeping his eyes fastened sternly on the 
girl’s countenance, he said, harshly :— 

“The good Captain will do even that if 
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the fair sefiorita refuses to answer when 
questioned.” 

“The water-cure—and to a woman?” con- 
tinued the girl, with every trace of impudence 
now gone, and fear showing in her eyes. 

“Yes, sefiorita,” replied the Captain, severely. 
“Even to a woman, if the honour or safety of 
my country is at stake. This is not a time for 
trifling. Tell me now, without further delay, 
which is it to be—the answer to my question, 
or ’—and he paused a moment to let the full 
significance sink into her brain—‘ the water- 
cure ? Speak quickly !”” 

Then, as the girl still hesitated, the Captain 
motioned to the Pirate and said, decisively :— 

“Go into the bathroom and bring in a bucket 
of water.” 

Nena’s expressive eyes now took on a pleading, 
pitiful look; her face went still whiter; her 
bosom heaved spasmodically. She did not know 
exactly what the water-cure was, but she did 
know it was considered a terrible thing; she 
knew it would cause great pain, and that it would 
possibly mar the beauty of the wonderful face 
she was so proud of. She recalled the fearsome 
Spanish methods of torture and punishment ; 
more than anything else in the world she loathed 
physical pain and disfigurement. Besides—and 
the thought came to her with relief—from the 
Captain’s words it was plain he knew the main 
facts, and to save herself punishment she might 
as well tell what she knew. The soldier’s plans 
were discovered ; she could expect nothing more 
from him. Why should she try to shield him 
further and bring trouble on herself? Bah, it 
was not worth while! She could easily get 
another Americano with more money to pander 
to her ideas of a life of ease. Yes, she would 
tell all. 

She looked at the Captain; she saw in his 
steely eyes only grim determination. He seemed 
to be reading into the very depths of her heart, 
and she cringed. She saw no mercy in that hard, 
tense face before her. She felt herself weaken- 
ing; she dropped to her knees, and, with a 
broken spirit, whined out that she would tell 
everything if the good Senior Captain would not 
have her tortured or punished. 

Then followed what she knew. She did not 
know the soldier’s real name; she had merely 
been told to call him Jock. She knew he had 
in some manner come into possession of valuable 
official documents, and had arranged to sell 
them to some Japanese for a large sum of money ; 
that the meeting was to take place this very 
night at 11.30 o’clock in a long-deserted house 
on the Tondo Beach. 

She had hardly finished the miserable tale 
when the telepbone-bell rang—Smith again. 


He reported that the other party had led him to 
the Tondo Beach, naming the vicinity of the 
place that Nena de Mota had mentioned, and 
that he had left Bronson in charge, the latter’s 
quarry having carried him to the same spot. 
He (Smith) had hurried to the nearest drug-store 
to ‘phone the Captain. He also stated that a 
third party had been awaiting the two Japs at 
the deserted house, but that neither he nor 
Bronson had been able to identify him by the 
slight view they had had. 

The Captain directed Smith to return to his 
vigil with Bronson, and informed him that he 
(Burton), with others, would come at once in 
their motor-car. All seven of the men then 
piled into the big, high-power car at the Captain’s 
door, and in five minutes were within a block of 
the rendezvous. The Captain placed the Pirate 
and the four soldiers in such positions as to 
completely command the house, and then, slowly 
and with great care, he and the Colonel 
approached the front entrance. The door was 
closed and barred, but through a crack they 
saw three men seated round a rickety table in 
the centre of the room, evidently counting a 
mass of paper money by the light of a small 
cocoanut-oil lamp such as Filipinos use. One 
of the men held a package in his hand, which, 
even in the dim light, the Colonel’s straining 
eyes recognized as the precious brown envelope 
containing the plans of Corregidor. 

The Captain nudged the Colonel and placed 
his shoulder to the door. The Colonel under- 
stood, and at a signal one mighty push sent the 
old door flying from its hinges, and the two officers 
were in the room, revolvers in their hands, 
pointed dangerously near the three startled 
conspirators. The culprits jumped to their 
feet, the Japs, without a word, calmly folding 
their arms across their chests. The other man 
let out an oath and hung his head in shame. 
Paper money was scattered about the floor ; 
the brown envelope lay on the table. 

Neither officer had yet been able to see the 
soldier’s face, and as they advanced Captain 
Burton was about to call out Thomson’s name 
when the Colonel, who, in his eagerness, had 
preceded him a step, stopped suddenly, lowered 
his weapon, and cried, in utter horror and 
astonishment: ‘‘ Church!” 

The Captain was so surprised that he. too, 
lowered his arms, when the Japs, whose restless 
eyes had been watching events, apparently 
without interest, made a swift rush for the 
door—only to meet our friend the Pirate with a 
revolver in each hand. 

“Don’t leave so early, my friends,” he said, 
with a wave of the revolvers towards the 
centre of the room. ‘My superior officers wish 
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the pleasure of your company for a few 
minutes.” 

The Orientals submissively turned and stepped 
back a few paces, and there waited with the same 
air of nonchalance as before. 

“Church!” repeated the Colonel. ‘ You 
—you—contemptible—puppy !”’ he spluttered, 
shaking with rage. ‘‘ You with your smug face, 
your high morality—you, the model man of the 
company! It is you who are the traitor—who 
would sell your country, place all your comrades 
under suspicion, and trail the flag of your 
country in the mud! You cur!” 


There is little more to tell. The brown 
envelope contained the plans complete. The 
Colonel was saved, and retired not long after- 
wards as a brigadier. The Captain was saved 
also ; he is now Major Burton, of the Information 
Division. And the explanation of the mystery, 
when it came to be told, was astonishingly 
simple. ~ 

Church, the traitor, told the same old story 
of fascination by a girl—Nena. He was so 
infatuated, he said, that he could not refuse 


anything she demanded. She asked continually 


for money. His pay was nothing, and she told 
him he must find some means of getting more 
money, or she would throw him over. One 
night he lay awake in his quarters, thinking 
restlessly over this problem. The night was 
warm, and he simply could not get to sleep. 
Finally he arose and walked aimlessly out, and, 
before he knew it, found himself at Headquarters 
Building. Now, Headquarters Building was in 
the centre of the post, and was not then, as now, 
closely guarded, the sentry not passing within 
fifty yards of the main.entrance to the building. 

Church saw someone in pyjamas passing 
through the doors, and, his curiosity aroused, 
he slipped in after the figure. It went to the 
commandant’s office. Church was close behind. 
It went to the desk, turned on the shaded light, 
and then went to the safe. Church, from the 
doorway, recognized the Colonel himself. He 
also saw that the Colonel's eyes were closed, 
and at once realized that he was in the presence 
of a somnambulist. The Colonel opened the 
safe, took out the brown envelope, walked back 
to the desk, and dropped into the chair. Church 
slipped into the office and waited. The sleeper 


set the envelope down in front of him, leaned 
slowly forward, and gradually let his head fall 
on his outstretched arms. Church quickly 
moved over to the desk, picked up the envelope, 
thrust it into his shirt, flitted over to the safe, 
closed and locked the inner compartment, and 
closed the outer safe door, which locked itself as 
it shut. Then. silent and swift as a shadow, he 
passed to the sleeping Colonel and placed the 
key to the inner compartment beside him on 
the desk. Finally, he flew through the door 
back to his quarters. 

Church did not know what he had secured, 
but he was confident that the brown envelope 
contained papers of value, and he surmised they 
were plans. A brief examination disclosed the 
contents, and at once the evil intent of selling 
them and thus getting the needed money entered 
his head. Once there, it could not be dislodged. 
He had litte trouble in getting in touch with the 
two Japs, who had been sent to Manila expressly 
to spy and get all information possible regarding 
the great forts and cannon of Corregidor, at 
whatever cost necessary. With the money thus 
obtained Church and Nena de Mota had planned 
to leave the islands for ever. 

The Colonel had evidently gone back to his 
quarters without knowing what he had done. 

These were the real facts in the case, but the 
charges publicly made against Church, and on 
which he received his severe sentence, were of 
trying to burglarize the commanding officer’s 
safe and trafficking with the Japs to sell valuable 
official secrets. 

The two Japanese spies were kept in the 
military prison for some ten days or more, but 
as at that time there was no law covering es- 
pionage in the United States or its possessions, 
they were released on formal protest of their 
Consul, and sent to Hong-Kong. It is interesting 
to know, however, that one of these men was a 
major and the other a captain in the Japanese 
regular army. 

What of Nena? I am not quite sure, but I 
have reason to believe she was killed in a drunken 
brawl at one of the road-houses which used to 
infest the suburbs of Manila. Some persons 
tried to connect the traitor Church with the 
blue-print found in the streets of Calcutta, but 
this theory was completely routed when the real 
truth developed. But that is another story. 


A Japanese Pearl-Farm. 


BY HENRY . Spey 


The “ fields” of the pearl-farm, showing the waters where the oysters are cultivated. 


Japan possesses the only pearl-oyster farm” in the world—a unique institution where the bivalve 
is made to produce pearls at the willof man. The author gives an interesting description of the farm 
and the methods employed there, and also deals with the women divers who, in all parts of Japan, 


SSIHEREAS in Australia and India 
pearl-fishing is conducted by men, 
in Japan it is the women who dive 
for the precious pearl-oysters. Here, 
also, is to be found the only pearl- 
oyster “farm” in the world, for the Japanese 
have discovered the secret of successful pearl- 
culture, and can produce these much-prized 
stones at will. This submarine pearl-farm, 
which may be rightly regarded as one of the 
wonders of the Orient, is situated in Ago Bay, 
in the province of Shima, but before describing 
it a reference to the women divers employed 
will not be inappropriate. Not only at the 
pearl-farm, but in the Bay of Gokasho, in the 
province of Ise, as well as several other parts of 
the country where pearl-fishing is carried on, 
women are employed almost exclusively in 


carry on the arduous and dangerous work of pearl-diving. 


gathering the oysters which contain the pearls 
from the ocean bottom. It seems that from 
time immemorial there has been a belief that 
women can work better and remain longer under 
water than men, and the women pearl-divers 
of Ise are frequently mentioned in the classic 
literature of the country. Some of them can 
relate stories of stirring fights which they have 
had in the depths of the ocean with the octopus 
and other monsters of the deep while gathering 
pearl-oysters or attending to the beds, and many 
of the older divers at the farm on Totokujuma 
Island will show you scars on their arms and legs 
as a result of these encounters. Indeed, the 
profession is one that calls for special qualifica- 
tions, and not every Japanese woman would 
make a successful pearl-diver. 

They are recruited from the villages and 


A general view of the buildings at the farm 
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towns upon the 
sea-shore, and 
before they 
adopt their 
strange vocation 
are well acquain- 
ted with the sea, 
and know some- 
thing about the 
art of diving. 
They commence 
work at the age 
of thirteen or 
fourteen, and 
are in the water 
almost all the 
year round, ex- 
cept during the 
coldest season; 
from the end of 
December to the 
beginning of 
February. Even 
during this  in- 
clement weather, 


however, they 
sometimes dive Froma 
for pearls. The 


women wear a special dress, consisting of white 
knickers, short skirt, and vest, while the hair is 
twisted up on the head in a hard knot. The 
eyes are protected by glasses to prevent the 
entrance of water. Tubs or pails, resembling 


oysters. 
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butter - barrels, 
complete _ their 
diving outfit. 

A boat, com- 
manded by a 
man, is assigned 
to every five to 
ten women, and 
carries them to 
and from the 
fishing grounds. 
When the divers 
reach the scene 
of their labours 
they land upon 
the rocks or 
islands, and at 
once plunge into 
the water and 


begin their 
search for the 
oysters. These 


are dropped into 
the tubs, which 
are fastened by 
a rope to the 
women’s waists. 
When the tubs 
are about half filled the women pull them 
towards the boat, help to lift them in, and then 
return to the shore. 

The pearl-oysters are found at a depth of 
from five to thirty fathoms. The women dive 


Some of the women pearl-divers in ordinary dress—Nearly two hundred of these women are constantly employed at the farm. 
From a Photograph. 
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to the bottom without any special apparatus, 
and retain their breath when under water. 
They disdain the use of weights to help them in 
their descent, and can remain below the surface 
from one to two minutes—in a few instances as 
long as three minutes—without experiencing 
any ill-effects. In the cold weather they will 
dive for an hour and then return to shore and 
warm themselves at the fires specially built for 
this purpose, resuming their work again after 
partaking of a frugal meal of rice and fish. The 
divers range in age from thirteen to forty years. 
It has been found, however, that those from 
twenty-five to thirty-five make the best workers, 
because of their 
physical 
strength and 
experience. 
Some of these 
women will 
bring to the 
surface a score, 
or even fifty, 
oysters ina 
minute from a 
depthof thirteen 
fathoms. Partly 
to realize what 
this means you 
have only to lie 
at the bottom of 
a six-foot-deep 
swimming - bath 
while you count 
sixty, and then 
remember that 
these women 
stay for the 
same length of 
time, and more, 
at twelve or 
thirteen times 
that pressure 
and depth, 
busily working with their hands the whole while. 

The hours of labour vary with the seasons. 
In warm weather about six to eight hours con- 
stitute a day’s work, and at this time of year 
three divers have been known to collect a thou- 
sand oysters between them. In very cold weather 
the women cannot work for more than from one 
to two hours. The wages paid range from six- 
pence to two shillings a day ; the highest ever 
paid is five shillings. Astonishing as it may 
sound, some of the women manage to save 
considerable sums, largely because the cost of 
living is so low. Some of the younger girls 
endeavour to earn their marriage dowry by 
diving. 

Vol. xxx.—24, 
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Women divers in working dress—In rear is seen Professor Mikimoto, the founder 


of the pearl-farm. 


It is a novel and picturesque sight to see 
these white-robed daughters of Nippon plunge 
into the clear water and sink out of sight, send- 
ing out ripples in all directions. They have a 
curious habit of uttering a sound like a hoarse 
whistle as they inhale and exhale their breath 
on entering and leaving the water. When a 
score or more are working together this peculiar 
noise is almost incessant. In time, too, their 
skin, through exposure to the sea and sun, 
becomes almost black, while their hair, curiously 
enough, turns from jet black to a bright red. 
You can easily tell the old divers, even after 
retirement, by their reddish hair. 

The pearl- 
oyster “farm” 
was founded by 
Dr. Mikimoto, 
a famous Japan- 
ese zoologist and 
marine scholar. 
Its headquarters 
are on Toto- 
kujuma Island, 
in Ago Bay. 
Here, on a little 
peninsula — jut- 
ting out into 
the bay, are the 
many buildings 
which comprise 
the institution, 
consisting of a 
laboratory for 
experimental 
work, sorting 
sheds, packing 
rooms, offices, 
and manager’s 
residence. In 
summer, __ par- 
ticularly, it is a 
charming little 
place. The farm 
proper has a total area of some twenty-nine 
nautical square miles. The pearl-oyster found 
on these grounds belongs to the species M. 
martensi, which is very abundant in the bay, and 
found more or less in all parts of Japan. The 
oysters resemble the specimens found in Ceylon, 
famous for producing the finest pearls in the 
world. 

To understand what Dr. Mikimoto has 
accomplished, it is necessary to briefly review 
the history of pearl-culture. By pearl-culture, 
of course, one does not mean the manufacture 
of “artificial pearls,’ such as the so-called 
Roman and Venetian pearls, which are not pearls 
at all, but pieces of glass painted with silver- 
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fish. I refer to what are nothing else than 
attempts to make the oyster work for man and 
to produce natural pearls in a reliable and 
methodical manner—in short, the harnessing 
of the mollusc to the service of man. 

As everyone knows, pearls are chemically 
nothing more than layers upon layers of 
carbonate of lime wrapped round some tiny 
nucleus that lies hidden within some shell- 
bearing mollusc. The strange form of marine 
life which dwells in the oyster-shells is very 
sensitive to any kind of tickling or scratching. 
It often happens that a grain of sand will 
work its way between the body and one of the 
valves, thereby causing an irritation which the 
mollusc at once proceeds to check by gradually 
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On their way to the diving-ground.: 


Women inspecting the “ spat” in shallow water. 


| Photograph. 


covering the intruding object with films of 
carbonate of lime, placed one upon another 
like the coats of an onion, till it is as smooth 
and polished as the inside of the shell itself. 
Again, when a dog-whelk or other boring 
animal that preys on oysters has succeeded in 
drilling a hole through the shell from the out- 
side, the little creature within will plug up the 
aperture with its wonderful secretion and 
laboriously spread layer after layer over the 
nucleus thus formed. The result in either of 
these cases is that a pearl will be found adhering 
to one of the shells. Pearls are also found loose 
inside the mantle of the mollusc, or, at least, 
only slightly connected with it. 

The ancients had very hazy ideas of how 
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Coming out of the water at lunch-time. 


(Photograph. 


Hard at work. 
From a Photograph 


pearls were formed. 
Pliny believed that they 
were drops of dew which, 
falling into the mouth 
of the mollusc, were 
transformed by the 
animal’s power _into 
pearls; while Allian 
thought that pearls were 
produced by lightning 
flashing into the open 
shells! When once the 
nature of pearls was 
understood, however, it 
was but natural that 
men should desire to 
produce the precious 
objects at will, In fact, 
much attention has been 
paid to this problem by 
scientific men, and they 
are still at work upon it. 

Linneus, “the father 
of natural history,” 
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claimed that pearls could be produced by drill- 
ing holes in the shell of an oyster with a fine 
auger, making a small wound, and afterwards 
“parking” the oysters for some years. Curiously 
enough, his suggestions seem to have been 
ignored, or not fully understood. The Chinese 
have been successful in 
raising pearls by inserting 
grains of clay between 
the shell and within the 
outer membranes which 
cover the soft body*of the 
fresh-water mussel, but the 
best of these are of very 
inferior quality, and are 
valuable merely « i 

In the early ’eig 
scientists claimed to have 
solved the problem of 
pearl - culture. At the 
International Fisheries 
Exhibition, held in Berlin 
in 1880, some pearls 


A pause for rest, 


This picture shows the women divers at work and their attendant boats- 


(Photograph. 


were shown which had been cultivated in Ger 
many. They proved, however, to be of little 
commercial value. Then Mr. Saville Kent, 
late naturalist to the Government of Queensland 
and to that of Western Australia, undertook 
some experiments with the large pearl-oyster, 
while a gentleman residing on Thursday Island 
tried inserting shot through holes in the shells. 
Perhaps the most important of these experi- 
ments were those of Dr. Louis Boutan, of Paris, 
who succeeded, some seven years ago, in pro- 
ducing pearls in the abalone shell. The public 
were naturally greatly interested, and the news- 
papers of Europe and America applauded his 
success and called it a great discovery. 

Many years before this period, however, 
pearls had been successfully produced at the 
Japanese farm we are now dealing with. Unlike 
those produced by the various European and 
other scientists, they were of excellent quality 
and readily found a market. Indeed, seme of 
the finest pearls obtainable come from the 
establishment in Ago Bay. Naturally, as with 


all other kinds of precious 
stones, the value of a 
pearl depends upon its 
size, shape, _ brilliancy, 
and freedom from defects. 
Recently one of the divers 
at this farm brought to 
the surface a single stone 
which fetched in the 
open market three thou- 
sand pounds —a_ very 
high price for a pearl. 
Dr. Mikimoto began his 
experiments some twenty 
years ago. At first it 
seemed almost like pur- 
suing a fleeting shadow, 
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Returning to the boat. 
From a Photograph, 


and his friends laughed at him for 
“throwing his money into the sea.” 
He persisted in his work, however, 
testing all sorts of theories and chang- 
ing his methods from time to time, 
until results were obtained which 
seemed to promise success. In 1896 
things had so far progressed that the 
experimental stage was a thing of the 
past and the enterprise was put on 
a commercial basis. A patent for 
the new method was obtained from 
the Government, and the cultivation 
of the pearl-oyster on an extensive 
scale was undertaken. At the end of 
1898 the first small crop of pearls 
was harvested and placed upon the 
market. 

The manner in which the pearls are 
cultivated is simplicity itself. Every 
year, during the months of July and 
August, small pieces of rock and stone 
are placed at those spots where the 
larvee of the pearl-oysters have been 
found to be most abundant. Soon 
small oyster spat is found attached to 
them. As the rocks are placed in 
shallow water, not more than a few 
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fathoms in depth, the oysters 
would die from cold if left 
there during the winter, so 
the rocks, with their adherent 
colonies, are removed to 
deeper waters and carefully 
laid out in beds prepared for 
them. Here the oysters lie 
until their third year, when 
they are taken out of the 
sea and undergo an operation 
which leads to pearl-forma- 
tion. This consists chiefly in 
introducing into them the 
small peails or round pieces 
of nacre which serve as the 
nuclei of the pearls-to-be. The 
shells are then put back into 
the sea and left undisturbed 
for at least four years more. 
At the end of that time they 
are taken out, and it is then 
found that the mollusc has 
covered the inserted nucleus 
with many layers of nacre, or, 
in other words, has produced 
a pearl. 

Easy and profitable as peari- 
: farming may appear, in reality 
Getting ready to go home. such is not the case. Heavy 

From a Photograph, mortality among the pearl- 
oysters from various causes, 


Classifying the oysters brought ashore. 
From a Photograph. 
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the ejection of the inserted nuclei, depredations 
by the oysters’ enemies, and the uncertain results 
attendant upon long years of waiting are some 
of the drawbacks which beset the industry. 


What the pearl-farmers most 
dread, perhaps, is the invasion of 
the so-called akashiwo, or “red 
current.”” This has been ascer- 
tained to be due to an immense 
accumulation of microscopic organ- 
isms, causing a discoloration of the 
sea-water. Wherever this appears, 
it is followed, for some reason not 
yet well understood, by a whole- 
sale destruction of marine life, and 
when it invades the pearl-culture 
grounds it may undo in one day 
the work of years. Another un- 
welcome intruder is a seaweed 
called mirumo (codium), which, if 
allowed to grow luxuriantly, wil! 
cover up the pearl-oysters, stop 
their growth, and eventually kill 
them. The octopus, again, plays 
sad havoc among the pearl- 
oysters, which it seems to con- 
sider a great delicacy, while the 
star-fish is another animal which 


specially enjoys a meal off the pearl-oyster. 

The whole of the submarine work—a very 
important item, naturally, in the industry—is 
The transplanting 


done by the women divers. 


The sorting-house at the pearl-farm. 


This beautiful pearl, found at the 
farm, is valued at over £3,000. 
From a Photograph. 


herself 


patched. 
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of the oysters, spreading them out on the beds, 
taking them out of the sea, and putting them 
back again are quickly and efficiently performed 
by these daring women, while the more experi- 


enced among them keep the beds 
clear of weeds likely to do the 
oysters injury. Then, when it is 
discovered that the shells are being 
attacked by any kind of fish, such 
as the octopus, they descend and 
erect nets in which this dreaded 
creature is trapped. Should they 
encounter an octopus they do not 
hesitate to attack it. This is 
dangerous work, and often means 
a hard fight between the woman 
and the fish on the ocean bottom 
before the creature is overpowered. 
When attending to. the sea-beds 
the women invariably carry a 
small wooden dagger, and w'th 
this they endeavour to blind the 
octopus by stabbing it in the 
eyes. Before this can be ac- 
complished, however, the diver’s 
body is invariably encircled by 
the creature’s numerous ten- 
tacles. As soon as she feels 


being overpowered she strikes for 
the surface, and there, summoning aid, th's 
terrible spider of the deep is quickly dis- 
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A pearl-oyster with “culture pearl” in position. 
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“Old Man” Robson. 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE, 


BY FRANCIS FENTIMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY EVISON. 


“With two other Englishmen,” writes the author, “I lived in the North-West of Canada from 1888 till 
1892. One of my companions absolutely vouched for the truth of this incident; I also heard the 


particulars from other people resident in the district who were either participators or witnesses, 


I have 


altered the names of persons and places, as some of those concerned may still be alive.” 


A WHE REV. SEPTIMUS SNAITH had 
received a “call,” which, to the lay 
mind, is assumed to be a gratifying 
state of affairs for the person inte- 
rested. It was very much so in this 
case, because it enabled him to leave the inex- 
pressible dreariness of “ away North” and the 
sparsely-settled district of Beaver Portage, 
where his flock chiefly consisted of trappers, 
traders, half-breeds, and Indians—a most un- 
satisfactory lot to minister amongst on account 
of their migratory habits. 

The “call” was to the settlement known as 
Willow Bluff, which, in comparison to Beaver 
Portage (one must always speak in comparisons 
when the great North-West is concerned), was 
quite civilized. Moreover, the parsonage was a 
cosy log house, painted white, with a red roof, 
and contained four rooms and a small study, 
backed by a bluff which protected it from the 
fierce northerly gales and blizzards. 

The view from the front looked out upon the 
main trail and—except in winter—upon the 
smiling prairie beyond, with settlers’ houses 
scattered here and there amid great fields of 
grain or pasture. Close by was a lake upon 
which, in the spring, the wild ducks proudly 
swam at the head of their fluffy broods, undis- 
turbed by the cattle which lazily drank their 
fill at the water’s edge. 

As the settlers had no intention of doing 
things by halves—the Westerner rarely does— 
they had provided their new parson with a 
“clean fit-out,” to quote their own expression, 
right away down to the granary and stable, even 
to the top-buggy and cutter-sleigh which reposed 
therein for the use and enjoyment of the Rev. 
Septimus Snaith and his wife, according to the 
season of the year. As a matter of fact, anyone 
might feel gratified at being provided with such 
comfort, situated amidst such charming sur- 
roundings. 


It cannot conscientiously be said that the 
Rev. Septimus Snaith would be to everybody's 
taste. He was what is variously described as 
“ earnest,” ‘ devout,” or “ unctuous,” but those 
were exactly the qualifications which the settlers 
of Willow Bluff at that particular time most 
desired, in order to do adequate justice to the 
wave of religion which had suddenly swept over 
them. A parson who based his qualifications on 
the fact that he had played half-back for his 
college, or had received his ‘ blue,” would have 
stood no earthly chance. It was religion they 
wanted—hot and strong—and if Mr. Snaith 
lacked any slight detail in the required direction, 
Mrs. Snaith amply supplied the deficiency. 

It will thus be seen that the position was 
eminently gratifying for all parties concerned. 
The members of the new flock were all sober, 
orderly, and industrious. Their language was 
no longer interpolated with highly-coloured 
expressions, and the hitherto extensive consump- 
tion of whisky had given place to abstinence, or 
temperance so pronounced that spirits were 
merely kept for medicinal purposes. 

It is necessary to correct, before we go any 
farther, the statement just made—that all the 
settlers were now steady, sober, and industrious. 
There was one exception. ‘‘ Old Man” Robson, 
when he was sober, possessed in a marked degree 
the first and last characteristics. When he 
wasn’t—well, then he was not either of these 
things. But perhaps there was some excuse for 
him, although the Rev. Snaith could not admit 
it. As a matter of fact, he had lost his wife 
some years previously in rather tragic cir- 
cumstances, and, having no children, the shock 
and subsequent loneliness had got the better of 
him, in spite of every effort. The result was 
that he turned to the only consolation which 
those wild spots provide. 

‘There was no particular reason why he should 
be called “Old Man” Robson. He was not 


“OLD MAN” 


old when his wife died, but in that part of the 
world, when a man gets married, he automati- 
cally changes, by virtue of his neighbours’ 
designation, from “ Tom Smith” to “Old Man 
Smith.” 

By innumerable acts of kindness Robson had 
won the affection of all, and if they knew of his 
lapses no one ever mentioned them, even 
amongst themselves. If the smoke were not 
seen coming from his shanty at the appointed 
hour in the morning they would bring their 
teams and resume his ploughing or his haymaking, 
or whatever it happened to be. And Robson 
himself never made allusion to these kindly 
deeds, but found other means to repay them 
amply as opportunity served. 

On the particular evening when my story 
opens Mr. and Mrs. Snaith were sitting con- 
tentedly round the stove, while “Old Man” 
Robson was returning from town—twenty odd 
miles away from Willow Bluff. 

He had left at five that morning with a load 
of wheat, had sold it well, and had made several 
purchases. Included amongst the latter was a 
demijohn of whisky, and this was in addition to 
sundry drinks which he had bought in between 
his other purchases. 

Now, anyone who has wintered in the North- 
West knows that the thermometer rarely 
registers above zero—in fact, it is usually much 
lower than that. This particular evening was 
no exception, and the effect of such intense cold 
upon spirits of such a firebrand quality, imbibed 
in hot bars, is to make the holder first of all 
wildly hilarious and then sleepy. In common 
with the evening, ‘‘ Old Man” Robson was no 
exception to the rule. 

Unfortunately, when, soon after starting for 
home, he reached the hilarious stage, he unbut- 
toned his great-coat to give freer play to his 
gesticulations. An hour or two after, as the 
sleepy stage took him, the reins slid from his 
nerveless hands, and he fell backwards over the 
seat into the bottom of the sleigh, amongst the 
groceries and other things, and slept. 

It did not seem as if much harm would result, 
especially when the horses, of their own accord, 
and from some unexplained reason, turned off 
the main trail and finally pulled up before the 
door of the Rev. Snaith. 

“ Bless me, my dear,” said he, “ whoever can 
that be at this time ? ” 

Then, as no familiar knock followed, he got 
up, opened the door, and peered out, while his 
wife stood behind him with the lamp held up. 

“It’s ‘Old Man’ Robson’s team,” said her 
husband. ‘I wonder where he is ?” 

“Do you think,” she queried, in a frightened 
tone, “ that he’s fallen out anywhere ? ” 
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“T trust not,” he answered, walking up to 
the sleigh. “Oh! faugh!” he ejaculated, 
starting back. 

“Oh, you surely can’t mean it!” replied his 
wife, in a commiserating and slightly disgusted 
voice. ‘‘ How dreadful! What shall we do?” 

“We can only do our duty,” replied her hus- 
band. ‘“ We must take him in, and then in the 
morning I will have some serious words wiih 
him. Why,” he continued, “there is even a 
large stone jar of spirits in the sleigh beside 
him!” 

“How shocking!” said Mrs. Snaith. “ But, 
oh, Septimus, you won’t bring him into the 
house, will you ?” 

“No, my dear; I really do not think we are 
justified in doing that, but no doubt I can make 
him quite comfortable in the stable with the 
horse-blankets.” 

“ But aren’t vou afraid the creatures will 
tread upon him?” she remarked. “‘ The stable 
will be so crowded with his two horses as 
well.” 

“That's true, my dear. 
must put him in the granary. 
and tight.” 

So between them, with much effort, they got 
“Old Man” Robson into the granary and laid 
him on the floor, covering him with the horse- 
blankets. After placing a bag of oats under his 
head for a pillow, they went out, pushing the 
door to after them. 

After that the reverend gentleman stabled the 
horses, made up his own fire for the night, and 
retired to bed. 

Most unfortunately, Mr. Snaith had not 
troubled to effectually close the granary door, 
and “Old Man” Robson’s dog, which had 
waited at home in vain, went forth in search of 
his master, and finally tracked him down. He 
“nosed” the door open in the familiar canine 
way, but no one ever knew a dog to close a door, 
and Sandy was no exception. 

At first he licked the old man’s face, but, 
finding that that did not awaken him, took in 
the situation with the philosophy acquired by 
past experience, and, just as he did at home 
(only there it was in bed), pawed the clothes off 
him, pushed his coat open, and curled up beside 
him to sleep. 

Had this been Rohson’s own shanty, with the 
fire -banked up with oak-roots, well and good ; 
but it wasn’t. What with the cold granary, the 
frosted grain upon which he was lying, the open 
door, the clothes rolled off, and the almost 
Arctic night, the result was that, when the 
Rev. Septimus Snaith came in the morning. with 
warm victuals for his guest’s inward comfort 
and serious words for his future welfare, neither 


Then I think we 
It’s quite dry 
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hands in horror, 
the dog flew at 
him so fiercely 
that he had 
scarcely time to 
reach his own 
door. 

“Oh, Septimus, 
whatever is the 
matter?” cried 
Mrs. Snaith. 

“My dear, 
he’s——””_- But 
before the sen- 
tence could be 
completed Mr. 
Snaith pitched 
forward on the 
floor in a swoon. 


Of all the 
“toughs ” who 
comprised the 
settlement of 
Willow Bluff 
before the advent 
of the religious 
wave and the 
Rev. Snaith, the 
worst of the lot 
was Jake Bryant. 

He lived in a 
single - roomed 
“Jean-to”shanty, 
two or three miles 
from “Old Man” 
Robson’s,and his 
name, _reputa- 
tion, and doings 
had been carried 
into far-away 
mining and 
lumber camps by 
such _ trappers 
and hunters as 
occasionally 
stayed at or 
passed through 
the settlement. 

It would be 
difficult to enu- 
merate what 
“Old Man” 


** When the Rev. Septii Snaith came in th ing, with warm victuals for his guest's inward comiort Robson and his 
the Rev. ptimus Snait me in ie morning, wil wi victuals for his ‘8 inw = 

‘and serious words for his future welfare, neither was needed.” wife had done 

for Jake Bryant 


was needed. “Old Man” Robson had gone to in those days. In any case, Mrs. Robson had 
that bourne where whisky is not. nursed him through several attacks of delirium 
‘And while the reverend gentleman raised his tremens, while her husband had carried on 


“OLD MAN” 


the farm work in addition to his own, and in 
consequence the gratitude of Jake Bryant knew 
no bounds. So when he ‘took on religion,” 
and ‘“ Old Man” Robson had those “ lapses ” 
which have already been alluded to, the most 
assiduous in his attentions was Jake. 

It thus happened that, on the morning 
after the events previously chronicled, Jake 
turned by instinct on his way to the stable, and 
glanced over in the direction of ‘Old Man” 
Robson’s shanty. Not noticing any smoke 
coming out of his stove-pipe, he wondered whether 
he had better stroll over and investigate. He 
then remembered that ‘‘ Old Man ” Robson had 
promised to bring him out a stock of tobacco 
from town, so he decided to have breakfast first 
and drive over afterwards. 

That he found the house empty caused him 
little surprise and no uneasiness, so he fed and 
watered the cattle, and was just going to return 
when he remembered that he had not seen the 
dog. 

“ Now, where in thunder has that dog gone ?” 
muttered Jake. 

No enlightenment was to be gained by looking 
round the buildings, because the snow was 


trampled hard ; but by skirting about at some _ 


distance he soon picked up the tracks. 

He immediately returned to the stable, shook 
up the horses, drove the sleigh alongside the 
tracks, and finally came to the Rev. Snaith’s, 
where he lost them again ; but as the reverend 
gentleman was standing at his door (he had been 
duly brought round by his wife’s careful atten- 
tion) he addressed himself to him. 

“Seen anything of ‘Old Man’ 

rson 2?” 

“Yes,” replied the reverend gentleman ; “ his 
horses brought him here late last evening.” 

“Ah!” commented Jake; “oiled again, I 
reckon.” . 

“If by that expression you mean that he 
was disgracefully intoxicated, I can truthfully 
say ‘ Yes,’ ” was the reply. 

“Well, well, parson,” said Jake, “ that ain’t 
no great crime.” 

“Perhaps not a crime in its literal sense,” 
replied the Rev. Snaith, working himself into a 
great heat as some relief to his overwrought 
nerves, “‘ but it is a crime to his body, and one 
of those disgusting habits which my whole 
being revolts at.” 

“Come off it, parson,” said Jake, irreverently. 
“You ain’t in the pulpit now. But where is 
he?” 

“In—in there,” said the Rev. Snaith, hesi- 
tatingly, pointing in the direction of the granary. 

“In the granary ? What on airth’s he doin’ 
there?” : 


Robson, 
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“He's 
the reverend gentleman broke down. 
d-dead!” 

“What ?” yelled Jake, springing out of the 
sleigh and clutching the Rev. Snaith by the 
shoulder. ‘‘ D’you mean to say he got froze an’ 
the team brought him here ?” 

“No, not q-quite that. But if you will come 
in we will explain.” 

Very slowly and haltingly the Rev. Snaith 
explained, whilst his wife rocked to and fro in a 
chair with her eyes buried in her handkerchief, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Now it reflects greatly to the credit of the 
reverend gentleman that he did not say that his 
wife had protested against “‘ Old Man” Robson 
being brought into the house. 

Not once did Jake interrupt him. He sat 
bolt upright, with a dangerous glint in his eyes, 
and allowed him to finish. 

‘An’ you mean ter tell me that because a 
man’s oiled you wouldn’t let him sleep in the 
house, but put him in the granary with the 
thermometer thirty below? You’ve got four 
rooms, haven’t yer? Yer needn’t have put 
him in yer own bed. Why didn’t yer drive him 
home, or come an’ tell me ? ” 

“Tt was so late and—and so bitterly cold,” 
faltered the reverend gentleman. 

“ You’ve got a cutter, and a fast pony, and a 
fur coat, haven’t yer?” 

“ But I wanted to have him under my care 
so that I could suitably remonstrate with him 
in the morning. I am sure I c-could have 
reasoned with him, and—and shown him the 
error of his ways.” 

“Your care? The error of hts ways?” 
repeated Jake. ‘‘ You——!” 

Then he stopped, and without another word 
got to his feet, pulled his horses up to the granary, 
where the dog leapt upon him and whined 
piteously, lifted the frozen corpse of ‘‘ Old Man” 
Robson into the sleigh, and drove off. 


Oh, I can't say it!” And 
“ He's 


In a small, isolated community such as that 
of Willow Bluff the news of the death of Robson 
was made known to the settlers in a very short 
time after the return of Jake Bryant, and the 
body was reverently laid out by the womenfolk, 
pending its burial. As the result of a hurried 
conference, one man was immediatel yedispatched 
to “town” with instructions to the carpenter 
in regard to a coffin. 

At sunrise the next morning, as the cold 
northern sun topped the snowy horizon, a 
long procession of sleighs passed down the 
trail and stopped in front of the parsonage, 
whereupon the boys doffed their heavy coats, 
went up to the door, and knocked lustily. 
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It was immediately opened, and Jake stepped 
inside. 

“Good morning, boys,” said the Rev. Snaith. 
“ A happy New Year 

Then he stopped in amazement at seeing Jake 
take hold of the nearest chair and pass it on to 
the man behind him, who, in his turn, passed it 
to the third man, and so on until it was 
deposited in the foremost sleigh. A second 
chair went the same way, then the others, then 
the table. 

“ T—T really don’t understand,” stammered the 
parson. “If this is a joke I fail to comprehend 
it, and I think it has gone far enough.” 

No one took the slightest notice or uttered 
a word. With mechanical precision, their 
moccasined feet making no noise at all, the 
business went on. 

If everyone had not been so deadly serious the 
situation would have been ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

“JT decline to submit to this unseemly 
behaviour,” cried Mr. Snaith, presently. “ It’s 
outrageous, and I shall go at once and inform 
the authorities.” 

With that Mr. Snaith stalked majestically out 
to the stable, those in the doorway politely making 
room for him to pass. But his pony and cutter 
were already in readiness in charge of a stoical 
half-breed, who occupied the seat and held the 
reins. The reverend gentleman might just as 
well have expostulated with a cow. In fact, 


“It was quite an imposing procession when it started— 


the simile is most apt, for the half-breed looked 
at him with his great, solemn eyes, and went on 
chewing his tobacco as if it were the cud, appa- 
rently quite unconscious of his existence. 

“ Will no one tell me what this means ?””? Mr. 
Snaith addressed the crowd generally, but 
apparently no one would. 

As for Mrs. Snaith, she was almost prostrated, 
and the crowd, with their usual consideration, 
left the contents of her room and the chair on 
which she sat until the very last. 

“ Will you kindly get in, ma’am ? ” said Jake, 
finally, and assisted her into the cutter. 

As for her husband, he “ positively declined 
to move ” until Jim Cornish took him round the 
middle and swung him up beside her. 

It was quite an imposing procession when it 
started, surely the most incongruous “‘ removal ” 
on record. Jake led; the cutter with its occu- 
pants, driven by the half-breed, was in the centre, 
and Jim Cornish brought up the rear. 

All day they travelled in the biting cold, and 
the Rev. Snaith shed many tears at leaving the 
cosy home which, but two short evenings ago, 
had filled him with such satisfaction. 

They reached the railroad depot late in the 
evening, where, with the assistance of the 
baggage-men, the goods were expeditiously 
loaded into a box-car, while Jake went to the 
office and purchased two Pullman tickets. To 
his idea that was a sine qua non when a lady was 


of the party. 
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sorely the most incongruous ‘removal’ on record."” 


At half-past eleven, sharp to time, the train, 
with its two engines and huge snow-plough, 
rolled in. The half-breed escorted Mrs. Snaith 
to a seat in the Pullman, and handed her over 
to the attendant in charge. 

Her husband was about to join her, but was 
momentarily detained by the crowd whilst Jake 
handed him the tickets and baggage-checks, and 
at last condescended to explain. 

“In one thing only we respects you,” he said. 
“You might have lied to me and said he was 
froze when you found ’im. I say might; but 
you didn’t. For all else, this ’ere country ain’t 
big enough for you, an’ that’s why we’ve decided 
ter buy your tickets for the next one. There’s 
one peculiarity about this climate—when a man 
leaves it and comes back, there’s something in 
the air that don’t agree with ’im ; he frequently 
goes off quite suddin’ an’ unaccountable.” 

Then the Rev. Septimus Snaith understood. 
In a flash there came to him the recollection of 
his Christmas Day’s exhortation on “ Good 
will to all men,’ and of his text for the 
sermon, ‘‘ but the greatest of these 
is Charity.” 

Crushed beneath the sudden conviction that 
he, the exhorter, had not applied example to 
precept, he staggered to the car and fell into a 
seat beside his wife. 

“All aboar-rd!” yelled the conductor, and 
the rear lights of the train which conveyed its 
human and other freight to the ‘‘ beyond” 


shone upon the grim faces of the watching crowd 
and disappeared. 


The boys all stayed in “ town” that night, 
collected the coffin from the carpenter in the 
morning, wrapped it up in some rough sacking, 
and drove back to Willow Bluff. 

A slight difficulty presented itself in regard to 
the burial, because there was now no parson. 
However, the majority decided that, as Jake 
had been the central figure of the affair generally, 
he must be entrusted with the duty. 

“ But, boys, I can’t read,” protested Jake. 

“Never mind,” said Jim Cornish, who was 
nailing down the lid. “ Do the best you can. 
Look here,” he continued, pointing to some words 
scrawled on the lid; “if that ’ere fool of a car- 
penter hasn’t left our instructions on! We told 
him we wanted the coffin white, but he might 
have cleaned off his writings.” 

“ What are the words ? ” asked Jake. 

Slowly Jim deciphered the scrawl and read it 
out to the silent crowd :— 


OLE MAN ROBSON. 


STRAIGHT-GRAINED. 
UNVARNISHED. 
WHITE THROUGHOUT. 


“ Leave it,” said Jake, suddenly. 
him to a hair!” 


“ That fits 


THE PARACHUTIST’S 
PERIL. 


TOLD BY MISS FLEET AND SET DOWN BY J. SYDNEY BOOT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN CAMERON AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘The grounds ot bucklaod Park, Breconshire, where the ascent took place—A photograph taken before the balloon was inflated. 
The parachute is seen on the ground. 


The airman, generally speaking, can alight where he wishes ; the parachutist has to rely upon good 


luck for a safe landing. 


In this little story a well-known lady aeronaut describes the awkward 


position in which she found herself at the conclusion of a parachute descent last August. 


ISS FLEET —in private life Mrs. 

Newell, of Harrow, the wife of Mr. 
W. Newell, a parachutist of much 
experience—is a daring young lady 
who follows the hazardous pro- 
fession of an aeronautist. She is small in stature, 
very self-possessed, and gifted with an iron nerve 
that alone renders it possible for her to brave 
the dangers that beset those who are intent on 
the conquest of the air. It was on the occasion 
of her fifth descent, in August of last year, that 
Miss Fleet met with the exciting experiences 
here narrated. 

Buckland Park, Breconshire, where Miss 
Fleet had undertaken to give an exhibition at a 
féte organized by Mrs. Gwynne Holford, was the 
scene of her adventure. It had been arranged 
that the balloon which was to carry the lady 
aeronaut on her journey skywards should be 
ready to ascend at six o’clock, and, as the climatic 
conditions appeared to be favourable, the neces- 
sary preparations were made. On this particular 
occasion a hot-air balloon some seventy feet in 


height was used, its inflation being accomplished 
by means of a fire lighted in a pit under the orifice 
at the lower end of the huge envelope. Exactly 
what happened to Miss Fleet is here set down in 
her own words. 


The balloon was ready for me at about half- 
past six in the evening, and as I stood some little 
distance away, grasping the ring at the end of 
the ropes attached to the parachute, which was 
laid out flat along the ground, I little realized 
that before I reached solid earth again I should 
have experienced the most exciting time of my 
life. The balloon, fully inflated, was tugging 
at the ropes, on which a number of men were 
pulling, and at the command “ Let go!” shot 
up swiftly into the air with a good lift, carrying 
me suspended some eighty feet below it. I was 
dressed in my usual ballooning costume, with a 
cap anda short skirt, and was seated in a “ chair ” 
consisting of a band of webbing at the lower end 
of the parachute. I waved my hand to the 
crowd below me as I ascended. 


The higher I rose the stronger 
became the air-currents 5 the 
balloon, in fact, was buffeted 
about to such an extent that at 
times I was hanging at right 
angles to it, instead of under- 
neath—a decidedly disagreeable 
sensation. By the time I had 
reached an altitude of about four 
thousand feet I had travelled 
a mile or more down the Usk 
Valley, in an easterly direction, 
over hilly country. Then I pulled 
the cord of the liberator and 
dropped swiftly into space. As 
the parachute gradually opened 
my rapid descent was naturally 
checked, and as I floated down 
towards the earth I could plainly 
see the River Usk shimmering 
below me. Now, it is a very 
curious thing that when I passed 
by the river the day before with 
my husband I experienced a very 
decided feeling of repulsion at 
the sight of the water. I do not 
pretend to be able to explain 
this—I only know that 1 was 
conscious of a sense of dread, 
a sort of presentiment, 1 sup- 
pose, that I had reason to fear 
the water ; and as it turned out 
right. 

‘All the time I was descending 
I seemed to be unable to get 
away from the river, which 
I crossed no fewer than 
three times, drifting to 
and fro at the mercy of 
the high wind. ‘The 
stream lay in a deep 


The balloon fully inflated—Miss Fleet, 
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Miss Fleet, 
met with 


the plucky lady aeronaut who 
the exciting experience here 
related. 


From a Photo. by 0. Jackson, Brecon. 
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was 


who is holding t 


‘a Photo. by O. Jackson. Brecon. 
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and the jerking of the balloon. 
length, however, my 


end of the parachute, 
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valley, thus causing unusually 
treacherous air-currents, which 
swayed the parachute in an 
alarming manner, and this I was 
quite unable to prevent. A 
strong and experienced man- 
parachutist will often alter the 
direction of his descent by throw- 
ing his weight to one side or 
the other, but this was beyond 
my powers. As I gradually 
dropped nearer and nearer to 
earth I realized, to my horror, 
that I was falling straight down 
towards the water. ‘The most 
truthful thing that I can say 
regarding my feelings at this 
moment is that I was dreadfully 
frightened. My alarm was cer- 
tainly justified, for the river, 
owing to the recent rains, had 
become nothing less than a 
raging torrent, and was rushing 
and swirling along over rocky 
boulders in a manner that made 
me every second more and more 
terrified. “I was by this time 
feeling quite exhausted, for 1 
had travelled a much_ greater 
distance than is usual in para- 
chute descents, and had, more- 
ch buffeted by the wind 
At 
long flight 
came to an abrupt end, for 1 
was dashed violently against 
the topmost branches of a 
tree growing on a small 
island in the middle of 

the stream. Immediately 

this happened I let go of 


is marked with a cross. 
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the parachute, which flopped 
= over on one side of the tree 
and hung in the branches, 
while I went crashing down- 
= wards, and was only saved 
from falling into the madly- 
rushing stream by striking a 
lower branch, across which I 
hung limp and helpless. I remained 
in this uncomfortable position for some 
time without daring to move, for I 
saw at once that I was in a very 
dangerous situation. I was too weak 
after my long and trying experience 
and subsequent shock to attempt to 
climb down the tree—a difficult matter 
in the best of circumstances, as there 
were a lot of projecting branches in 
the way. Even if I had been able to 
do so I should not have been any 
better off, as the island on which the 
tree grew was only a yard or so across 
—a mere speck in the stream—and 
so there was nothing for it but to 
stay where I was and hope for a 
speedy rescue. 

The branch on which I was resting 
overhung the river about twenty feet 
above its surface, and was so slender 
that it bent with my weight, and I 
feared every moment that it would 
break and drop me into the river, in 
which case I should, without the 
slightest doubt, have been swept away 
to destruction. I knew, of course, that 
my husband would have followed the 
flight of the balloon and would now 
be searching for me, but I also 


1 was only saved from fallin lato’ she attr -reckiod stream by striking a realized that, on unt of the hilly 


nature of the sur- 
rounding country, 
there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in 
finding me. I was 
almost afraid to think 
of what would happen 
if I was not able to 
hold out until help 
came, and my position 
was made still more 
unpleasant by a cold, 
keen wind which 
chilled me to the bone. 
At first I shouted 
* loudly, in the hope of 
attracting attention, 
but I soon found that 
it was useless for me 
to do so, as my voice 
was drowned in the 
roar of the torrent. 

It was a terribly 
anxious time for me, 
hanging on to the 
branch waiting and 
waiting for the help 
that did not come— 
even now I do not like 
to think about it—and 
at the end of a long- 
drawn-out hour I had 
upall hope. Then I heard a 
distance which renewed my 
seemed to tell me that my 
length been discovered. As 
was correct, for soon after, 
delight, I saw figures on 
and knew that help was at 
then it was a long time 
safe on shoreagain, and as 
get there I fainted. 


The story of Miss Fleet’s 
told in the words of her hus- 
Newell, himself a parachutist 
tience, who went to Wales 

It is usual to follow up 
this kind, he said, and this 
wife’s case with the aid of a 
owing to the hilly nature of 
the exceptionally long dis- 
travelled, we lost sight of 
carried by the wind down the 
wards Llangunider and Crick- 
long time we were unable to 
trace of her, and after an 
became seriously alarmed. 


ever, when we were quite 
Vol. xxx.—25. 
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From a Photo. by) 


almost given 
whistle in the 
courage, for it 
plight had at 
it turned out I 
to my intense 
the river-bank 
hand. Even 
before I was 
soon as I did 


rescue is best 
band, Mr. W. 
of long expe- 
with his wife. 
a descent of 
was done in my 
motor-car, but, 
the ground and 
tance she 
her as she was 
Usk Valley to- 
howell. For a 
discover any 


as hour’s search I 
f At length, how- 


close to the 


Miss Fleet and her balloon in mid-air, (0. Jackson, Brecon, 


River Usk, our attention was suddenly arrested 
by a loud whistle, which at the time I took to 
be a signal from my wife. 

I pushed my way through the bushes on the 
bank, and presently, to my intense relief, caught 
sight of the parachute hanging over a tree in 
the middle of the river some little distance down 
the stream. It turned out afterwards that it 
was not my wife who had whistled ; I think it 
must have been somebody up on the hillside 
who was endeavouring to attract our atten- 
tion and guide us to the spot where she had 
descended. 

When we arrived opposite the tree we saw that 
my wife was hanging across a branch above the 
water, apparently very much exhausted—a 
perilous position from which it was quite clear 
that she must be rescued as speedily as possible. 
At the same time it was evident that there would 
be the greatest difficulty in doing so; in fact, 
at first sight it appeared almost impossible to 
help her. 

The river, some forty yards across at this 
point and with high banks, was in flood, 
and tearing along over rocky boulders at a 
terrific rate, and, as there were no boats avail- 
able, we had absolutely no possible means of 
getting across to the tree except by swimming. 
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Personally I am not a good swimmer, and the 
attempt I made to reach my wife by this means 
soon proved to me that I stood no chance at all 
in the strong current. 

The news of my wife’s mishap spread rapidly, 
and a rescue party was sent out in motor-cars 
by Mrs. Gwynne Holford, which included 
Captain David Gwynne, a strong swimmer, who 
volunteered to try to get across with a rope. 
Unfortunately, we had no ropes with us, and so 
a motor-car had to be sent back to Buckland 


made that a light fishing-line should be taken 
across, to which a rope could be attached. In 
order to obtain this there was another long and 
agonizing delay, but at length everything was 
in readiness for Captain Gwynne to make his 
plucky attempt. One of our party stood on 


the river-bank with a salmon-rod ready to pay 
out the line, the other end of which was securely 
fastened round Captain Gwynne’s waist. He 
entered the water about forty yards up-stream 
and, striking out strongly in the swiftly-rushing 


“We were buffeted about by the ice-cold waves and dashed against the rocks.” 


Park to procure some. This, of course, took 
time and added to our already almost unbear- 
able suspense, but there was nothing to do but 
to wait, and, although we shouted out to my 
poor wife to try to encourage her and cheer her 
up, our voices could not be heard above the roar 
of the waters. When at length the ropes arrived 
it was found that their weight would be much 
too heavy for a swimmer to carry in such a 
terrific flood of water. A suggestion was then 


torrent, managed, after a desperate effort, to 
reach the small island in mid-stream on which 
the tree was situated. Captain Gwynne un- 
doubtedly displayed great courage in venturing 
into the river, and if he had not been a very 
powerful swimmer he must have been swept 
away and dashed against the rocks. As soon 
as he had landed we tied a rope to the fishing- 
line, which he pulled across and made fast to 
the tree, while we on our side-of theaiver fastened 
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the other end to a second tree which was almost 
opposite. I was then able to make my way 
across by clutching tight hold of the rope, but 
not without the utmost difficulty, even with 
the help of the improvised handrail. Our first 
care, of course, was to extricate my wife from 
her uncomfortable position, a task that was not 
by any means easy, but at length we lowered 
her safely to the ground. She was almost in a 
state of collapse, owing to exposure and fright, 
which was not to be wondered at, and this, of 


my wife’s waist all the time, it is very doubtful 
if we should have got across in safety. As it 
was, we were both very much bruised and 
exhausted when at length I was able to grasp 
the eager hands held out to me and draw my 
wife up on to dry land. Then, when the peril 
was over, she, woman-like, after facing danger 
with the utmost pluck, promptly fainted when 
she knew she was safe. This was not at all 
surprising, as from the time she fell into the 
tree until she was rescued she had undergone a 


course, added to the difficult task of getting her 


across to the opposite bank. For safety’s sake 
a rope was tied round her waist and held by the 
men on the bank, and then we both waded into 
the water together. I clasped my wife tightly 
with one hand, while with the other I clung on 
to the rope stretched between the two trees. 
We had a tremendous fight of it getting across, 
for we met the full force of the current, and it 
was all I could do to retain my hold on the rope. 
We were under water nearly the whole way, 
buffeted about by the ice-cold waves and dashed 
against the rocks, and, but for the fact that the 
men on the bank were pulling on the rope round 


terrible three hours’ ordeal such as, happily, 
falls to the lot of few women, parachutists or 
otherwise. 

After being attended to immediately by 
Dr. D. V. Rees, of Brecon, my wife and I 
were conveyed to the near-by residence of Sir 
Shirley Salt, where we received the greatest 
consideration and the kindest treatment possible. 
I am thankful to be able to say that after 
a couple of days’ rest Miss Fleet had quite 
recovered from the effects of her terrible experi- 
ence—so completely, in fact, that she was ready 
and willing to undertake another parachute 
descent. 


| 
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BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 


The story of a wonderful and adventurous journey—five thousand miles through the heart of Central 
Asia. Crossing Siberia, thé author and his companions traversed Mongolia, Dzungaria, Chinese ( 
Turkestan, and the Himalayas, finally reaching Bombay after twenty months of wandering. A | 
considerable portion of the regions visited was entirely unknown, the rest, for the most part, | 
having been traversed only by Russian explorers whose investigations have been kept secret. The 
journey was made by horse, camel, cart, yaks, canoes, rafts, tarantasses, and tongas, not to 
mention oxen and donkeys. These articles will be found a graphic record of a notable achievement 
in the domain of exploration and adventure. 


Il. 


sj found the birch-bark wigwams of curling smoke of wigwams.” It was, indeed, 
CAPA! the forest-folk pitched in a sunny Hiawatha’s country. The interest of the scene, 
¥) 1h meadow of luxuriant grass and moreover, was enhanced by the fact that it had 
aa Ry) flowers amongst the hills. The slant- seldom before been enjoyed by any European. 
—— ing rays of the sun caught the rich We camped close by, and were immediately 
sepia and white of the birch-bark coverings and besieged by the Uriankhai. They came round 
showed them up against the dark forest beyond. us in dozens, of both sexes—ugly old women and 
Great herds of reindeer grazed over the meadows, jolly little girls, small boys and wrinkled old 
young and old, pure white and dark chocolate, men ; they were eager to help us to put up our 
old bulls with good horns in velvet, and young- tent and to get at our provisions, A family 
sters scarcely able to stagger along. It was an group of our visitors is shown in the snapshot 
idyllic scene, “‘ with the odour of the forest, on the next page. 
with the dew and damp of meadows, and the The Uriankhai are a poor, semi-nomadic tribe, 


From a Photo. by) An encampment of the wild Uriankhai. The “tepees” are made of 
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From a Photo. by) 


who have been driven into the recesses of one 
of the most difficult and remote regions of Asia 
by stronger advancing hordes of Tartars and 
Siberian Russians. They used to dwell in better 
lands on the Siberian side, but now they are all 
within the Chinese Empire in the peculiar moun- 
tain-locked basin around the sources of the 
Yenisei. 

The existence of these people in this region is 
peculiar. Long, long ago there was a race of 
people who inhabited the banks of the Yenisei 
in Siberia, who tilled the soil and worked metals. 
They made stone implements until they learned 
how to make bronze ones, and later they attained 
to the knowledge of iron. They covered the 
and with gigantic grave-mounds, the burial- 


A family group of Uriankhai. 


birch-bark, and the whole atmosphere is suggestive of Hiawatha’s country. 


(D. Carruthers, 


places of their chiefs ; they drew pictuzes on the 
rocks, and wrote their strange picture language, 
thereby giving us a clue to their identity and 
helping us to know something about them. 
Hordes of men from the south, however, drove 
them out of this good land, and they retreated 
to the far north, where they still exist. They 
live there in a bleak land of tundra, within the 
Arctic Circle, and are called Samoyeds—primitive 
people who have returned almost to the status 
of the Stone Age. But a portion of the tribe 
remained for a time, and gradually retreated 
farther into the inaccessible forests to the south 
and east, where we now find the remnant in the 
remote corners of the Upper Yenisei basin. 
These are the Uriankhai, the forest-dwellers— 


(Carruthers & Miller. 
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From a Photo. by) 


or, as some call them, “the wild Uriankut.” 
Here they survive the march of civilization that 
passes across Asia to the north and south; here 
they herd their reindeer, living on them, eating 
their meat, and clothing themselves in their 
skins. Outside food, birch-bark and _reindeer- 
skin are their sole necessities. Theirs is indeed 
the simple life ! 
The atmos- 
phere of this 
peculiar land 
is Norwegian 
or North Ameri- 
can. The wigwams 
are duplicates of 
those used by 
the dwellers 


Some of the reindeer on which the * forest-dwellers"’ exist. 


UH. Miller, 


within the Arctic Circle or by the North 
American Indians; similar herds of reindeer 
are not to be seen elsewhere, except in Lapland 
and North Siberia. Looking around us, we 
could scarcely believe that we were within the 
borders of the Chinese Empire. 

The Uriankhai are, on the whole, an ugly and 
somewhat mongrel-looking lot. You can see the 
Mongol eye and the high cheek-bones most 
distinctly in some faces, whilst others scarcely 
show it at all. Some are small, ill-made types, 
but others are well-built and strong. They suit 
their surroundings. They are, of course, past- 
masters in the art of hunting, in tracking, in 
forest lore, and in the breeding of reindeer. 
Small boys go off into the forests for days 
together, and always come back with the hides 
and meat of game they have 
slain. In winter they hunt 
the rare sable and innumerable 
squirrels, but in summer they 
live a very lazy life, feeding on 
the abundance of good milk 
which the reindeer provide. 

We ventured into their wig- 
wams, and through the smoky 
haze were able to discern the 
furniture which the Uriankhai 
considers necessary for his com- 
fort. Reindeer-skins covered 
the ground, reindeer-skin bags 
1. Carruthers. held household _ belongings ; 
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here was a birch-bark water-vessel, and there a 
roedeer-skin coat. Bows and arrows were to be 
seen, for these primitive people still use the most 
primitive weapons, although nowadays many 
possess muzzle-loading rifles, which they fire 
from long forked rests. The presence in the 
tents of skins, furs, stag-horns, and musk attested 
to their skill as hunters, and showed that these 


From a Photo. by) 


children of the forest were true Nimrods. They 
were clothed in reindeer or roedeer-skin coats, 
and they wore fur moccasins that reached high 
up the leg. Their small pigtails were unadorned 
by the sham additions which the Chinese affect. 

The chief interest of the encampment, however, 
was centred in the reindeer. They swarmed in 
herds around the tents, they grazed at will over 


Votive offerings to the gods. 


the meadows, but rested during the heat of the 
day under the shadow of the forest trees. They 
are transport, food, and clothes-supply combined 
to the Uriankhai, and they are tended in con- 
sequence with much care. Every evening the 
women call them to their tents, and give to each 
a lick of the salt for which they have so great a 
craving. Then the small boys and girls leap 


(D. Carruthers. 


astride the fastest and, without saddle or stirrup, 
race in competition with each other. 

The old Uriankhai seen on the preceding page 
was a type often to be met with in the encamp- 
ment. Busily riding about on her favourite 
steed, leading the families with their small 
spike horns scarcely yet showing, this quaint 
old herdswoman tended the reindeer whilst her 
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husband lay blissfully 
smoking in his wigwam. 
The horns of the reindeer 
this season were small and 
in velvet. Later in the 
season the wily foresters 
cut them off short, in 
order to facilitate the 
passage of the animals 
through the dense forests 
when they make their 
annual migration. 

The semi-darkness of 
the forest is full of terrors 
to the natives. The 
superstitious Uriankhai 
recognize a malevolent 
deity in every rock, river, 
and tree. The forests are 
peopled with “ genii” as 
well as with wild animals. 
The atmosphere of twi- 
light and mystery explains 
their terror and excuses 
their labours of propitia- 
tion. Every god must 
be appeased, for fear of 
injury at his hand, so 
the Uriankhai hangs the 
trees with festoons of 
cloth at the river ford, or at 
the summits of the passes, 
or, indeed, wherever 
; : Nature seems to threaten 
One. sot th kooky) coal above the foreativenorcesd by the nomads to Le us _ierelting-place him with danger. The 

photograph on page 367 


Amid a wilderness of boulders on the mountain-tops —None of the Uriankhai would accompany the explorers on their climbing trips. 
From a Photo. by D, Carruthers. 


THROUGH THE 
shows a typical shrine, with 
votive-poles in the foreground, 
hung with offerings to the spirits. 
The people who live in the tree 
zone also stand in great awe of 
the jagged rocky summits which 
lift their heights above the forest. A 
specimen of one of these crags is also 
shown. These are the thrones of the 


The wonderful 
trumpets used in 


his new abode. 
Froma 
Photograph. 


From a Photo. by) 


gods, they think, and forbidden ground for 
man. When the mists hide them for days at 
a time they think the god is angry; they 
imagine the thunder to be his voice and the 


Two Buddhist novices. 
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snowstorm his signal. The Uriankhai would 
never be persuaded to accompany us on our 
excursions to these dreaded mountain-tops. 
We always had to pack our kit in knapsacks 
and plunge, on foot, through the sodden 
forests, up the rocky screes of giant 
boulders, and so out 
on to the sacred 
summits. The natives 
never expected us to 
return alive, for in 
their eyes we had 
committed _ sacrilege. 
Here, where the 
ptarmigan and moun- 
tain hares had their 
homes, we found the 
flat-topped summits, 
with their masses of 
jagged boulde 
difficult to negotiate, 
while at other times 
we came across pre- 
cipices no easier to 
traverse. 
Once in our wan- 
derings we discovered 


The white flag that 
marks a Uriankhai 
burial-place. 
From a Photograph. 


(D. Carruthers. 


a burial-ground, and then wished we had 
escaped this interesting find, as a month-old 
Uriankhai corpse did not add to our comfort. 
The forest-dwellers always expose their dead 
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on the hill-tops, to await the ravening instincts 
of carnivorous animals. Good Uriankhai are 
supposed to be eaten up quickly, but the 
corpses of those who have led bad lives, who 
have stolen reindeer—a_ terrible crime—or 
poached on another’s hunting-ground are 
doomed to lie unmolested, avoided even 
by beasts of prey. On this basis the owner 
of the corpse we found must indeed have 
lived a bad life! The white flag flying in 
the breeze marks the cemetery, the grass grows 
tall, and the flowers bloom ; but, unless there has 
been much sickness in the camp quite recently, 
there is little else to be seen. 

Superstition is rife among these natives, and 
takes up a considerable part of their time. 
Buddhism, however, has some influence amongst 
them, and the priests do their best to keep their 
* hold on these wild barbarians, though it is very 
doubtful if pure Nature-worship is not more 
suitable to their minds. Note the evil, insolent 
expression on the faces in the preceding 
picture. These are young boys intended for the 


From a Photo. by\ 


priesthood, novices in one of the kurias, or 
Buddhist temples, in the Uriankhai country. 
Wonderful ceremonies are to be witnessed, 
when the whole sentiment of the people seems 
to be aroused. Great interest is evoked, for 
instance, when a mountain god gets tired of one 
hill-top and elects to change his dwelling. 
Then the holy men build a booth of grass and 
pine-branches for the reception of the god in 


Uriankhai wrestlers. 


his new abode, and little wigwams for his fol- 
lowers. Offerings of food and drink in brass 
bowls, clay images of Buddha, wooden carvings 
of the animals of the region, and text-inscribed 
banners decorate these spirit-dwellings. All the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood came to one 
of these ceremonies, which we were fortunate 
enough to witness. First came the chief, resplen- 
dent in gaudy silken robes and yellow hat of 
office; then came the reindeer keepers and 
hunters, and, in fact, anyone of note in this part 
of the forest. Woe, however, to the man who 
came late or misbehaved himself! They stripped 
him naked, and the strong man of the party 
gave him fifty ‘“‘ of the best.” 

The ceremony proper opened up with a 
concert, in which two enormous trumpets, ten 
feet long, figured largely, their brazen notes 
resounding eerily through the depths of the 
forest-clad hills. The proceedings terminated 
with a feast. There was much drinking and 
exchanging of snuff-bottles, amazing numbers 
of “skins” of spirit were consumed, and after 


\/. H. Miller. 


the feast there were sports. The young bloods 
stripped to the waist and wrestled in a deter- 
mined, if somewhat unscientific, manner. One 
of these bouts is illustrated in the annexed 
photograph. The winner gave a voluntary 
dance in honour of his victory, and then 
received his prize from the chief in the 
shape of a cheese! This he magnanimously 
threw to the crowd. 


(To be continued.) 


COINCIDENCE 
OR CURSE? 


BY “I. C.S.” 
ILLUSTRATED. BY A. EB. HILTON. 


Not exactl: 


a story, but a circumstantial account of a strange series of events, the connection 


between which the reader must determine for himself. The author is an Indian Government 
official, and has of necessity concealed his own identity and that of the places concerned, but is 
quite willing to give the correct names to confidential correspondents. 


IT is strange,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “but, curiously enough, 
Jenkins, who was staying with me 
only last week, told me that he 
had had almost identically the 

same experience when he was on foreign service 

with the Rajah of Krishnagar.” 

We were standing in front of the Commis- 
sioner’s bungalow at Khurdsala. At our feet 
the scrub-studded hud fell sheer to the ravine ; 
beyond, the slopes with their terraced cultiva- 
tion descended gradually to the plains that 
stretched as far as eye could reach into the blue 
haze of the horizon. 

With us was the coolness of an English summer 
afternoon. There, in the sunk distance, the 
air quivered in the heat, and the dust hung 
relentless. To the left, lit by the setting sun, 


shone the silver streak of the Sutlej, a glittering 
snake winding through the brown plain, and— 
save for the dark line of trees that marked the 
canal banks—the only visible sign of water 
throughout the whole parched area. 

I had escaped for a few days’ casual leave 
from my lonely billet in the native State of 
Palandi, and had just been relating to my host, 
the Divisional Commissioner and Political Super- 
intendent of the State, the curious sense of 
oppression which I had found come over me as 
soon as I arrived at Palandi, and the equally 
curious fecling of relief which had surprised me 
as I recrossed the border on my return that 
morning into British India. I did not attempt 
to explain it; I only knew it was there—a 
feeling that I had passed from a realm controlled 
by the powers of darkness to a country swayed 
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by the powers of light. In Palandi it had, as it 
were, seemed necessary to constantly assert and 
reassert to oneself that the beliefs of those 
around one were indeed idle superstitions ; that 
their gods were but powerless idols, and that 
what appeared to everyone else a fact was, in 
truth, mere fancy. There was a power of super- 
stition in the air, and a determined effort was 
required to shake it off. In Khurdsala, how- 
ever, with an Englishman at my side and an 
English church on the other side of the hill, with 
the tramp of marching feet 
coming up from the road 
and the bugle calling from 
the parade ground, the 
phantasies of distant 
Palandi seemed but the 
wild delirium of disordered 
nerves; and I rather ex- 
pected to be laughed at 
when I recounted them to 
my Commissioner. That he 
listened to me scriously and 
reminded me that my ex- 
periences were not unique 
came back to me_ very 
strangely not ‘long after- 
wards, when, my leave 
expiring, I had returned to 
duty in Palandi. 

My nominal billet was that 
of Revenue Minister in the 
State; but in effect I was 
there not only to revise the 
revenue system, but to 
supervise the administration 
generally. The wave of dis- 
content which about that 
time spread over the face of 
the world, causing strikes 
in Europe, the deposition of 
the Sultan in Turkey, 
anarchy in Persia, and sedi- 
tion in India, had penetrated 
even to this quiet little hill- 
State, and the murmuring 


The work possessed the charm of originality 
and the people were almost untouched by 
Western ideas. They seldom see a_ white 
man, and still retain their most primitive 
customs and their primitive worship. Almost 
every village, certainly every hill-top, has its 
own god, usually a many-faced idol of silver and 
bronze, sometimes even of gold, set on a pole 
with draperies hanging from it, as though it 
were a marionette, with a silvered awning over 
its head. Each god has its own priest, and each 
is consulted by its clientéle 
through the priest. The pro- 
cedure is simple. The in- 
quirer comes with some 
offering in his hand and 
asks a question. Thereon the 
priest seats himself before 
the image and, after bowing 
in humble prostration, com- 
mences a series of gyrations, 
swaying backwards and for- 
wards from the hips, and 
then round and round, till 
the spirit of the god de- 
scends upon him and an 
answer is vouchsafed. Should 
the priest’s prophecies prove 
incorrect this is no sign that 
the god is untrue, but that 
it is his will that a new priest 
be appointed. Thereon the 
candidates for the post are 
assembled and trial is made, 
usually by questions as to 
the coming weather. He 
whose prophecies prove to 
be correct is installed as the new priest. 
No disgrace attaches to the outgoing one. 
The god at his pleasure visited him, and 
at his pleasure withdraws. The ex-priest 
returns naturally and at once to his 
plough, for, strangely enough, these atten- 
dants of the temple are not Brahmans, 
but are drawn from the ordinary farmer 
classes of the hills, by caste debased 


of the people and their com- “Tbe Priest commences « series Rajputs, I have asked an_ intelligent 


aS of gyrations.” 
plainings, both just and un- 
just, had reached the ears of the powers who 
dwell upon the heights of Simla. The presence 
of a British officer in the State was thought 
advisable, and it was my good fortune to be 
selected for the post. 

Except for the loneliness—the nearest Euro- 
pean was more than a hundred miles away and 
the road a bare mountain track—the billet 
seemed an ideal one, the climate being fair, the 
shooting above the average, and the scenery 


magnificent. 


hillman why, if he believes in Parmesh- 
war, the Lord of All, he offers prayers to 
these lesser deities, and received the reply 
that, though Parmeshwar was Lord of All, yet 
certain functions were delegated to lower 
spiritual authorities ; and, just as the natives 
in British India address their petitions to the 
nearest sahib, of whatever rank, albeit there may 
be above him a Deputy Commissioner, a Com- 
missioner, a Lét Sahib, and a Viceroy, in just 
the same manner the worshipper addresses his 
prayers to the spiritual being whom he believes 


to be most likely to 
be immediately 
interested. Indeed, 
the parallel between 
the grades of officials 
and those of the gods 
seemed capable of 
being followed _ still 
farther, for it tran- 
spired that there was 


some sort of hierarchy among the 
gods of Palandi itself, and that 
sometimes the reply vouchsafed 


to an inquirer from a 


divinity was simply that he had 


gone to make question of “ the 
Grandfather god,” a deity whose 
home is in a particular high 


mountain, and who is so holy that 
his name may not be breathed 


to the profane. 


The one great industry of the 
State is agriculture ; and favour- 
able seasons mean food and drink 
That the gods 
have power over the local climatic 
conditions is firmly believed even 
by the few Mohammedans in the 
stress 
petitions are addressed to the 
Rajah to prevail upon the priests 
in order that they may use their 
influence with the gods to bring 
about such a change in the weather 
Especially 
powerful in the giving or with- 
holding of rain is this “ Grand- 
father god,” whose power is as 
great as his appearance is mean. 


to the people. 


State; and in times of 


as may be desired. 


For, whereas the lesser gods are 
images of gold and silver and 
brass, cunningly wrought, and 
materially of considerable 
value, this idol is merely a 
stone, and but rudely carved. 
It was brought hither by Arjan, 
the hero of the Mahabharai, 
when he came from 
the Kurukshétra, to 
convert to Hinduism 
the whole of the Sub- 
Himalayan region. 
Legend has it that for 
some reason now for- 
gotten he gave the 
special idol of his own 
family worship to be- 
come, as it remains 
to this day, the 


lesser 
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presented to his shrine. 
mary, when praying to this deity for 
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principal deity of the 
large tract which owns 
his worship. It is the 
proud boast of the 
priests who attend the 
temple that no Euro- 
pean has ever seen it ; 
and, situated as it is 
two miles away from 
the nearest village on 
a desolate mountain 
some ten thousand 
nigh, their boast may well be 
The temple is on the crest 
he hill, and on the north side there 
sheer drop of some hundreds of 
to where lies a black and un- 
bed tarn. Into this tarn are 
ed all offerings made to the god, 
attendant priest receiving only a 
not exceeding one pisa* for 
rupee so given. Not content 
h the coins, the god demands for 
dark waters of his lake each and 
the votive offerings that may be 
It is custo- 
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“Into this tarn are Beriod: all offerings made to the 


varticular blessing, to vow an 


image in gold or in silver on condition 


t the blessing be granted, and 


women particularly who cry for a 
man-child will bring, on the fulfil- 
ment of their desires, a little bambino 


precious metal in gratitude to 
beneficent god. All these are cast 
» the tarn, which must conceal 


considerable treasure. 
Now it chanced that at the time of 


annual festival in the year 19— 
Rajah was about to introduce 
) his State an important revenue 
orm, which the leading agitators 


had misrepresented to the people as 
a measure intended to increase taxa- 
tion and compulsory service. On no 
other occasion is there so great an 
assemblage of people as that which 
collects for this festival, and it seemed 


good to the Rajah 
and his council that 
they should attend the 
approaching festival, 
and there in open 
durbar cause the new 
Act to be explained 
to the people. 

* In value one farthing, a 


rupee being worth one shilling 
and fourpence. 
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Arrangements were made accordingly, and 
the camp with its followers, numbering nearly 
two hundred persons, set out. As Revenue 
Minister I, too, was in attendance, and much 
enjoyed the prospect of being present at the 
unique ceremonies connected with the worship 
of this god, and of seeing his temple. At our 
first halting-place, however, news came that a 
deputation from the priestly families desired 
eudience. It appeared that a rumour had been 
circulated to the effect that there was an inten- 
tion of dredging the lake and extracting from it 
the treasure which it contained. By way of 
verisimilitude it was added that the Rajah did 
not intend to appropriate to himself the treasure, 
but to keep it on behalf of the temple and pay 
an annual interest thereon. Great as would 
have been the relief to the straitened condition 
of his finances, this was an idea which the Rajah 
had certainly never contemplated, even if it had 


“* A deputation from the priestly families desired audience.” 


ever been suggested to him. The deputation 
was reassured and returned home. But again 
messengers were sent, and a protest was made 
both against the appearance of myself, a pro- 
fane foreigner, at the festival, and against the 
encampment which it was intended to pitch in 
the vicinity of the shrine. It was stated that 
no one was ever permitted by the god to sleep 
within a radius of two miles from the shrine, 
save only the priests, and that they had to sleep 
on the ground. The Rajah was evidently dis- 
couraged, and was anxious to turn back ; but 
it seemed so apparent that the petition of the 
priests was due to the subtle machinations of 
the sedition-mongering agitators whose tricks 
we had come to expose that he was eventually 
persuaded to take a middle course, and to give 
effect to the wishes of the panchdyat from the 
shrine by promising to encamp outside the two- 


mile radius, while affirming his intention of 
visiting the shrine on the day of the festival. 
As for me, it was explained that there was no 
intention of anything being done that could 
offend their religious scruples, and they were 
assured that I would not enter the shrine if my 
presence was considered objectionable, and that 
in any case I would be wearing, as my custom 
was, not the abominated leather, but the grass 
shoes of the country. 

It was quite evident that the priests found 
themselves defeated rather than satisfied by 
these arrangements. They were anxious that 
we should not go to the festival, and the reasons 
advanced by them were, as is the way of the 
East, by no means the real reasons why they 
wished to stop us. Whether there was real 
diplomacy at work and whether the priests were 
the tools of the richer classes whose ascendancy 
and tyranny over their poorer neighbours would 
be checked by the forth- 
coming Act, or whether 
they were acting from 
some undefined fear of any 
innovation, will never be 
known ; but the position 
on that Tuesday afternoon 
was quite clear. ‘The priests 
did not wish the durbar 
to be held at the shrine, 
the Rajah and I were de- 
termined that it should be 
held; and our camp was 
pitched within a not very 
severe climb of the summit 
in anticipation of a journey 
up the hill and back on 
Thursday. The rains were 
not likely to break for some 
days to come, and the 
weather at that height of about eight thousand 
feet was all that man could wish for. And yet 
we failed, and the desire of the priests was 
fulfilled. The durbar was not held, and to 
this day, in the belief of the people, those of us 
who resisted the will of the god were punished. 

On Wednesday, about twelve o'clock, my 
head began to ache. I ate a light tiffin at two, 
and at three found my headache increasing. 
Presently, and for the first time in my life, I 
was attacked by violent nausea. I sent for the 
sub- assistant surgeon, who was in the camp, 
and he found that my temperature was a hun- 
dred and four degrees. All that night and the 
next day I was down with raging fever, too weak 
to move. Exactly what my ailment was I do 
not know. I do not think I was poisoned, for 
my servants were Mussulman, and loyal to me. 
A European doctor subsequently expressed an 
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opimon that it was an attack of para-typhoid. 
Isent word to the Rajah, telling him 1 hoped 
that he would not let this deter him from holding 
the durbar, disappointed as I was at being unable 
to come myself. But in the night a storm broke, 
and throughout Thursday morning it poured 
in torrents. The Rajah, not being of a robust 
constitution, was unable to start, and indeed it 
would have been almost impossible for his litter- 
bearers to have borne him up the pathless hill- 
side, rendered slippery and dangerous by the 
rain. 

But the vengeance of the insulted god, if so 
be that this was his vengeance, was not satisfied 
with this victory. The Rajah returned to his 
capital ; but a fortnight elapsed before it was 
possible for me to 
follow him, and even 
then more than half 
the journey had to 
be made in a litter. 
Partly in order that 
a European doctor 
might be consulted, 
partly for the benefit 
of the change, it was 
decided to send me 
away on short leave ; 
and the next few 
days were spent at 
headquarters _pack- 
ing and recruiting for 
the heavy journey 
ahead. I had in- 
tended to start ona 
Thursday morning. 
On the preceding 
evening I was 
greeted, on my Te- 
turn from a short 
walk, with the 
astounding news that 
my bearer had sud- 
denly become pos- 
sessed and, clad only 
in a sheet, had climbed the mountain-side 
and disappeared into the jungle. Now the 
mountain-side is steep and dangerous, and 
the dense jungle full of bears and panther, 
to whose savagery many torn faces and 
mangled limbs in Palandi can testify, and 
| was afraid for my servant. Accordingly @ 
search-party was organized, and some forty 
men set out with lanterns to look for him. But, 
though the jungle was scoured to the hill-top, no 
trace was found. The march had to be post- 
poned, but next day the bearer surprised us by 
quietly returning of himself, towards midday. 

Extraordinary as had been hi& disappearance, 


* He climbed the mountain-side and 
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the story which he told was even more remark- 
able. He said that there is a spiritual being 
who directs the spiritual life of himself and of 
his family—a guardian angel, as it were, who 
had ministered to his forefathers, and now 
ministered to him. The power of this being had 
been present with him and driven him by an 
irresistible impulse to the hill-top above my 
house, where he was to meet the spirit. He had 
gone straight to the spot through the jungle and 
through the thorns, careless of. the beaten track, 
and making a path for himself—a path which, 
I can vouch, no man could, in ordinary 
circumstances, take without the certainty of 


rents and scratches, and without extreme peril 
to his life. 


On the summit the being had greeted 
him in human form 
as a fakir, and pre- 
pared a fire of sticks 
and cooked chupat- 
ties, which they ate 
together. After the 
meal the embodied 
spirit, by rubbing his 
hands together, 

- caused to appear a 
hookah witha golden 
bowl (chillum), and 
the two of them 
spent the night in 
smoking and dis- 
course. About ten 
o’clock on the follow- 
ing day my servant 
was bidden to return 
to his sahib, and this 
he had done, descend- 
ing as he ha d 
ascended, and yet 
untouched by thorn 
or bough. Except 
that he seemed tired 
after his sleepless 
night, and somewhat 
excited, there was 
nothing peculiar 
about the man, apart 
from his extraordi- 
nary story. Indeed, 
his account tallied, 
so far as it could be 
verified, with those 
which I had already 

received. Fearing, however, after this apparent 

fit of madness, to take him into the compound of 
my friends in Khurdsala, I gave him a sleeping- 
draught and bade the sub-assistant surgeon look 
after him during my short leave. 

The main part of my camp, as Our Indian 


disappeared into the jungle." 
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custom is, was then sent forward overnight, 
and to the Ahidmutgar were entrusted all. the 
arrangements for which the bearer would 
normally have been responsible. Being a day 
behind my programme, I decided to make a 
double march, and the following morning 
travelled twenty-three miles on horseback to my 
camp. On arrival, hungry and tired, I found 
that the khidmutgar had muddled my orders, 
and had left behind the box containing stores. 


god,” and, as I have lately been informed that 
J am not to return to Palandi, it looks as though 
I never shall. 

These things befell me ; the fate of the Rajah 
is more briefly told. Returning from our exped.- 
tion he was caught in a storm ; therefrom ensued 
a chill, which undermined his constitution, and, 
after ailing for some months, he died. 

There is a school of philosophy which denies 
the doctrine of cause and effect. What I have 


“The two of them spent the night in smoking and discourse.” 


In ordinary times this would not have mattered 
much, as the khansamah in charge of the stage 
bungalow could provide the necessary chickens 
and rice to make a meal ; but, as a result of my 
recent illness, I was still on a diet of light milk 
food, and for this there was no preparation in 
the unfrequented store-house. My khansamah 
had done his best, and prepared, among other 
dishes, a savoury puldo ; and this I ate. Unfor- 
tunately, hunger was stronger than the weakened 
organs of digestion; for to that excellent but 
unfortunate meal the doctor attributed the 
severity of the enteric fever by which I was 
attacked immediately on reaching my destination. 
The first illness had been incurred when I was 
believed to be about to invade the sanctity of 
the “ Grandfather god,” the second was the result 
of circumstances immediately consequent on 
the dislocation of my plans caused by the spiritual 
delusions of my bearer. So severe was this 
attack that for days life itself hung in the balance, 
and ultimately I had to take eighteen months’ 
furlough on medical certificate, my billet thereby 
passing to another. To this day I have not 
had the desired opportunity of once more trying 
conclusions with the power of the “ Grandfather 


stated is a series of events between which, it 
may be, only the superstition of an Oriental 
will see connecting links. The Western mind 
is satisfied with the charm of that blessed 
word, “coincidence.” Nevertheless, those of 
us whose lives, begun in the West, are con- 
tinued in close relation with the East, cannot 
but admit that these coincidences are most 
strangely common in those lower hills which 
were in days gone by the earliest home of 
Hindustan’s black magic. 


A proof of the above story was sent to the 
author, who returned it with the following 
letter: “A curious sequel has followed the 
events related. I was on my way back to India 
via the Continent, and was in the Tyrol on 
August 3oth, when I came in for a motor 
accident. You may have seen about it, as it 
was fully reported in the papers, one lady being 
killed. I was the most severely injured of those 
that escaped with life, and am now suffering 
considerable pain, having only to-day had some 
of the adhesions of my fractured and dislocated 
shoulder broken down under an anesthetic. I 
don’t know when I shall get back to work.” 


The Cliff-Dwellers of the Arctic. 


BY E. W. HAWKES. 


These remarkable articles embody the experiences of the author while acting as a Government official in 
charge of the primitive inhabitants of the Diomede Islands, away out in the inhospitable waters of 


Bering Strait. 


For two years Mr. Hawkes was the only white man among these survivors of the 


ancient Eskimos, who live in cliff houses and still retain many curious customs. His narrative will 
be found full of interesting information concerning these little-known people and the life of himself and 
his young wife in their desolate island kingdom, far from civilization, amid the ice and fog of the Arctic. 


UNE 1st.—For nine months there 
| has been no sign from the outside 
world. No white face or familiar» 
tongue to cheer me. Nothing but 
ice, ice, ice, and blank desolation. 
Can it be that somewhere the grass is green and 
the birds are singing?” Such is the entry in 
my diary for June rst, rgro, when isolated ona 
little barren rock of an island in Bering Strait, 
three thousand miles from home and friends. 
But I must go back to the 


beginning. In the summer of [>>> DD 
1909 I was appointed a Govern- ¢ 
ment teacher in the Alaska 


Service. I knew as much 
about Alaska as the average 
American, having a confused 
medley of ideas concerning dogs 
and miners and Eskimos who 
ate tallow candles. Not being 
content with my own ignor- 
ance, I went and got married, 
leaving almost immediately for 
Alaska with my plucky little 
bride, for I fondly imagined 
that a trip North would make 
a fine honeymoon. We knew 
nothing of the hardships that 
awaited us, and cared less. 

We left Seattle in August, 
passing out through Puget 
Sound at sunset. As darkness 
slowly descended _ twinkling 
lights appeared along the shore, 
and from some lone headland 
a harbour lighthouse shot its 
warning ray. Soon the land 
grew faint and ghost-like, and 
only the steady chug-chug of the propeller and 
the rush of water along the vessel’s sides told 
us of the world of friends and comfort fast 
slipping away. 

We awoke in the morning in the swell of the 
broad Pacific, with a sinking feeling in the pit of 
the stomach, and an earnest prayer that the 
ship would sink. However, it didn’t, and the 
next morning we felt better, and were glad that 


Vol. xxx.—! 


The Author in Eskimo costume. 
From a Photograph. 


our petition had gone unanswered. On the 


sixth day out we sighted a large school of whales 
spouting to leeward. Shortly after a fleet of 
whale-ships hove in view. They were old- 
fashioned full-rigged ships, and presented a 
beautiful picture as they pressed on in chase, 
under full sail. The next day we reached 
Unimak Pass, a narrow break in the Aleutian 
group. These islands are all of volcanic origin, 
and occasionally new ones rise or old ones sink, 
to the consternation of the hap- 
less natives. On the other side 
of the pass we encountered an 
immense flock of whale-birds, 
a species of water-fowl. They 
covered the water on every 
side, and, being too young or 
fat to fly, we literally ploughed 
our way through them —a 
truly unique experience. 

On the ninth day of the 
voyage we lay off Nome, and 
had our first view of Arctic 
Alaska. The town lies in a 
half-circle along the beach, with 
a stretch of tundra and low- 
lying hills for a background. 
The harbour is a shallow road- 
stead, and in stormy weather 
passengers are landed in a cage, 
run out over the water on an 
overhead cable. As it hap- 
pened to be squally, we went 
ashore in this way, entering 
Alaska by the air-line. 

Nome is a typical mining 
town, with board walks and 
“false front” stores. During 
the gold rush it numbered its inhabitants by the 
thousand, but as the beach diggings are now 
exhausted the population is rapidly going down. 
Dredges are operating behind the town, and the 
discovery of a second and third ‘‘ beach line ” of 
a former period has resulted in the establishment 
of a group of miners farther inland. I found one 
old Irishman still sticking to his beach diggings, 
and snapped him at work with his ‘“ rocker.” 
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In Nome I caught my first glimpse of Eskimos. 
Since the place was settled in 1890 they have 
made it their summer camp, gathering from the 
Alaskan coast, and even far-away Siberia, to 
trade their furs and ivory and sell curios to the 
guileless tourist. They pitch their tents at the 


end of the town, on a convenient beach termed 
“The Sandspit.”” On the evening of our arrival 


peateting Alaska by the air- 


froma 


the division chief took us down to this native 
camp for a visit to our future charges. We soon 
recognized the location by the smell and the 
hordes of howling dogs. In the first tent we 
entered the members of the family were eating 
their evening meal, squatting around a large 
wooden dish full of salmon. Each person dipped 
his fingers into a convenient bowl of seal-oil, 
and then helped himself to salmon, the oil 
evidently furnishing the relish. It was not 
exactly a pleasant introduction to my work, 
and I remember remarking that the term 
“fish-eater,” applied by the Indians to the 


line“ Owing to the shallow water the steamers have to lie some way out, and passengers are 
landed in a cage running on an overhead cable. (Phot 


Eskimos, was not inappropriate. We inquired 
the way to the tent of Ko-se-na, the old Diomede 
chief, the head-man of the tribe I was assigned to, 
and received directions. So, threading our way 
in and out among the tents, stumbling over 
sleepy dogs too numerous to mention, we made 
our way to his camp. On the way the superin- 
tendent gave me his history. 


tograph. 


Ko-se-na was one of the old-timers, who 
distinctly remembered the first steamer and the 
coming of the white man. He had succeeded his 
father as chief, incidentally killing a brother who 
stood in the way. He was a great hunter and 
trader, and a remarkable traveller (for an 
Eskimo), having visited many tribes on both 
the American and Siberian sides. This gave him 
precedence among his fellows, and the fact that 
he always kept open house made him popular. 
His friendship was valuable, as his influence was 
great. Arriving at his tent, I was pleasantly 
surprised to find it clean and its occupants well 
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The first view of Little Diomede Island, through the fog; Big Diomede Island is seen to the left 
From a Photograph. 


dressed. On inquiring for Ko-se-na, a big man 
with grizzled hair rose from the farther corner, 
and then I recognized why he had attained 
such a reputation among the stunted Eskimos. 
He was over six feet in height, and broad and 
muscular in proportion. He had a shrewd, kindly 
face, much wrinkled and scarred. It was like 
the lines of an ancient manuscript, in which 
one could read tales of hardship and adventure 
on land and sea. He greeted me kindly, and 
then and there began a friendship which lasted 
as long as I stayed in Alaska, a friendship 
which afterwards proved of great value to me. 
The superintendent asked him when he was 
returning home. He replied (through an inter- 
preter), “As soon as his boys were out of jail,” 
meaning some Diomede men who had been 
captured by the Revenue cutter, and were now 
serving a sentence for making hoosch, a native 
brew. I got a little idea then of the wild spirit 
of the people. 

In the town I learned that the Diomedes, my 
future home, were the most inaccessible of the 
many isolated spots in Alaska. They are pre- 
cipitous masses of granite rock, rising in the 
midst of Bering Strait, ground by the ice-floes 
of the Arctic for nine months of the year, and 
enshrouded in fog during the other three. No 
communication was possible with the outside 
world except through a chance trader. The 
Revenue cutter Bear visited the islands annually 
to take off the Government teacher and round up 
any unruly members of the tribe. I was also 
informed that the people were a wild lot, noted 
for making hoosch, and that when drunk they 
thought no more of killing a man than a dog. 

Nothing daunted, being used to such talk, I 
purchased my year’s supplies, and the next day 
embarked in a little trading schooner for the 
islands. We passed along a dreary coast, made 
up of low-lying tundra and volcanic mountains, 
the colour of burnt-out ashes. Occasionally we 


passed a native 
village on some 
convenient beach, 
where the boats 
lay piled up and 
strings of fish 
were drying. On 
the second day 
we sighted Cape 
Prince of Wales, 
a bold headland 
jutting far out 
into the strait. 
Here is locatedthe 
largest | Eskimo 
settlement in 
Alaska. In the 
foreground are two native villages ; to the left 
are some modern houses, where dwell a colony 
of reindeer herders, of whom I shall have more 
to say later. : 
Rising exactly in the middle of the strait, we 
could dimly discern the Diomede Islands, for 
the fog which seemed to cover them like a blanket 
occasionally lifted. As we drew nearer millions 
of birds, frightened by the boat’s whistle, rose 


A miner on the beach at Nome at work with his 
From a} * rocker.” (Photograph. 
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from their rocky sides. The captain informed 
us that the islands were the favourite nest- 
ing-place of waterfowl, and the birds are so 
plentiful that in the early days the natives 
made their clothing from their skins. It was 
dusk when we rounded the smaller of the 
rocky piles, Little Diomede, and landed at 
the only possible place, a sheltered spot where 
the crumbling rock has made a rough beach 
of boulders. We could just make out the 
Government buildings on the beach and the 
scattered huts of the natives, clinging to 
the steep slope of the mountain in a most 


Ko-se-na, Chief of the Diomedes. 
From a Photograph. 


entrance tunnel 
stone walls. 


From a Photograph. 


extraordinary 
fashion. 

All was excite- 
ment in the vil- 
lage at sight of 
us, the natives 
tumbling into 
their kayaks and 
paddling out to 
the schooner like 
madmen, 

“Here is your 


From a) A portion of the village, (Photograph. 


teacher,” shouted the captain, pointing to me. 

“Thank you, thank you,” some replied, this evidently being 
all the English they knew. 

In another minute they were alongside and swarming all 
over the ship to get a look at us. Some of the more civilized 
shook us by the hand. Our goods and ourselves were hustled 
into a boat in a twinkling, the schooner steamed away, and we 
were left alone with the Eskimos, our future charges. 

We scrambled over the rocks—for roads there are none on 
the island—to the Government school-house, a handsome build- 
ing erected the previous year. (The Government began its work 
of educating the natives of Alaska in 1884, placing the tribe in 
charge of a teacher instead of an agent.) Here we found the 
whole population of the island awaiting us. As we knew no 
word of their language, and the official interpreter had not yet 
arrived, we were compelled to content ourselves with shaki 
hands all round, and signifying that we were tired and. wishi 
to rest. They immediately withdrew, with the customary 
smile, which makes the Eskimo face winning in spite of its dirt. 

The next morning I was up early, taking stock of my new 
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kingdom. I doubt if its like could be found 
elsewhere on the globe. The island is a sheer 
mass of rock, inaccessible on all sides except 
at one corner, where the crumbling stone has 
left a narrow slope of boulders, overlapping 
each other and held in place by their own weight. 
Here the ingenious natives have built their 
houses, tunnelling into the side of the mountain 
for foundations and bracing them with long poles. 
The huts are set at an angle of at least thirty 
degrees, and a slight earthquake shock would 
precipitate a shower of massive granite boulders 
upon them and wipe them like flies from the. 
map. Such an event is not improbable, as we 
often felt “tremors” during our stay on the 
island that caused us to view the mighty rock 
pile behind our home with unusual interest. 


The top of a native house, showing how Lee of it appears above ground— te the rear is 


froma) one of the sheds used for summer occupation. 


Another element of danger lies in the high tides 
which precede the coming of the ice-pack in 
the fall of the year. The rising water, rushing 
through the strait in the narrow space between 
the Diomedes, often attains a height of twenty 
feet or more, and within the memory of the old 
men a tidal bore swept away a whole village. 
The inhabitants, therefore, are literally placed 
“ between the devil and the deep blue sea,” but, 
being blissfully unconscious of any danger, 
remain happy in their ignorance. 

The houses are very substantially built, con- 
sidering that the only materials at hand are 
rough boulders and driftwood. A man desirous 
of building an igloo, as they call their homes, 
saves every stick of timber that the current 
brings him from the far-away Yukon, squaring 


it into shape with a home-made adze. This 
interesting tool, which is the native axe, hatchet, 
chisel, and plane combined, is made from a piece 
of scrap-iron or stone, sharpened ang hung to a 
curved handle of wood or bone. 

After hewing his timbers into shape, the native 
proceeds to build his house by setting them up 
on end, instead of laying them horizontally, as 
a white man would do. One end is made higher 
than the other, and the roof slanted to throw off 
the heavy snows. The interstices between the 
logs are filled with dirt, and sometimes a stone wall 
is added to the sides. Such sturdy construction 
is necessary to withstand the tremendous winds 
which blow from the North during midwinter. 

Windows are an unknown luxury. Light 
is admitted through a narrow opening in 
the roof, covered with the 
transparent intestinal mem- 
brane of the walrus. Doors 
there are none. Entrance is 
made through a long stone 
tunnel, used in former days 
as a protection against the 
arrows and bullets of marau- 
ders. Crawling through this 
dark passage-way, one pops 
up through a hole in the 
floor, and finds oneself in the 
house proper. 

The room is always 
square, varying from six to 
twelve feet, according to the 
wealth of the owner. The 
inmates squat on the floor, 
or lounge on a wide shelf 
which runs around the room 
at a convenient height. In 
winter many families crowd 

Photograph. into one igloo for warmth, 
and it is wonderful how 
many Eskimos a single house will contain. I 
have frequently been at a dance at which a 
hundred.Eskimos were present, in a house twelve 
feet by fourteen! In each corner is the inevit- 
able stone lamp, with its seal-oil basin and moss 
wick, which gives light and heat to the room. 
As a general rule each lamp represents a family, 
which occupies that particular part of the room. 
The place of honour is in the rear of the room, and 
is usually awarded to the old folks,as it is the 
warmest. 

Most of the houses have an outer or summer 
house, made of walrus-skin, in which are kept the 
implements for hunting and fishing and the sled 
team of dogs. In summer the underground igloo is 
deserted, and the family move into this outer com- 
partment, or else camp in a tent along the beach, 


(To be continued.) 


THE MIDNIGHT INTRUDER. 


TOLD BY TOM DAVIS AND SET DOWN BY WILDER ANTHONY, 
OF SHERIDAN, WYOMING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


What happened to a Western sheep-herder who went to rout out a nocturnal visitor who 


was disturbing his flock. 


“The story is undoubtedly true,’ says Mr. Anthony; “I have 


seen the scars caused by the bear's teeth and claws.” 


T is a rare thing nowadays for any 
kind of wild beast to deliberately 
attack a man. Modern weapons 
and the advance of civilization have 
strengthened the instinctive dread 

of mankind which makes even the most ferocious 

animal a skulking, timorous brute, intent only 
on escape. Even the huge grizzly, or silver-tip 
as he is often called, that monarch of the 

American Rockies, will usually flee at the 

approach of man unless cornered and driven to 

bay. 

Only once in the course of a number of years 
spent in a region where these creatures abound 
have I met with a grizzly that refused to take 
advantage of an opportunity to get away from 
me. I was then only about twenty years old, 
and was acting as herder of a flock of nearly 
two thousand sheep on the Government range 
in the Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming, not far 
from the Yellowstone National Park reservation. 

At that time, a little more than five years 
ago, this region was a veritable hunters’ paradise. 
For nearly a hundred miles east and west the 
mountains fairly teemed with big game of all 
kinds, driven into them from the plains below 
by the constant encroachment of settlers. 
Between the canyons and tall peaks which cut 
up the range at irregular intervals are wide 
areas of rich grass-land that form splendid 
summer pasturage for sheep and cattle. Several 
corrals and pens for the confinement and shelter 
of their flocks during the night-time had been 
erected by the sheepmen in different parts of 
these pastures, which were a long distance from 
any settlement, and it was in one of these latter 
that I met with my adventure. 


It was nearing August, and since early June, 
when I took my sheep up into the hills, I had 
had very good luck. Wolves, coyotes, and 
bears—all of which look upon sheep as an easy 
prey—were very numerous; but, owing to 
vigilance and good fortune, my loss had been 
far below the average, and when, one afternoon, 
I drove my outfit on to a large plateau near the 
headwaters of Tongue River, I was feeling some- 
what elated at the prospect of a successful 
season. There were some exceptionally good 
pens at this place, new and strong, and large 
enough to bed my entire flock, so that, although 
in the heart of an extremely wild region, I felt 
confident of keeping my sheep safe and sound 
during the two weeks or more that I intended 
to camp there. 

For several days—perhaps I should say nights, 
for in the daytime beasts of prey usually 
remain in hiding and move about very little— 
all went well. Beyond an occasional visit from 
wolves or coyotes, which were easily shot or 
driven off, my sheep were undisturbed, and I was 
beginning to feel pretty secure when the blow 
fell. 

About two o’clock one dark, misty morning 
I was awakened by the loud barking of ‘‘ Rags,” 
my collie. A trifle unwillingly, I must confess 
—for at that altitude the nights are cold, even 
in July—I scrambled out of my blankets, picked 
up my revolver, and stepped out of the little 
tent which I had pitched close to the sheep- 
pen. It was too dark to see much, but, think- 
ing that some prowling wolf had aroused the 
collie, which continued to bark furiously, I 
groped my way to the side of the pen. It was 
my intention to get as near as possible to the 
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scene of the disturbance, and then, by shouting 
and firing a shot or two in the air, to scare the 
marauder away. I had done the same thing 
dozens of times before, and the thought of per- 
sonal danger never entered my head. 

Making my way around the pen, I finally 
reached the door, which was closed and barred 
as I had left it. From the sounds within, how- 
ever, I knew that some animal had succeeded 
in gaining an entrance—I afterwards discovered 
that a pole had been prised loose at one corner 

* of the pen—and was even then gorging himself 
with mutton. Above the piteous bleating of 
the sheep and “ Rags’s” frantic barking I 
thought I could hear the crunch of bones and 
an occasional deep growl. Too angry and 
excited to be cautious, I threw open the door 
and sprang inside; the next instant I was 
almost knocked down by a sudden rush of 
sheep, which, recognizing in me their natural 


“Rags” followed at my heels, but refused 
absolutely to go ahead of me. 

After I had moved perhaps a dozen steps I 
thought I caught a glimpse of the animal’s eyes, 
and I distinctly heard a low, ominous growl. 
Stopping short, I raised my revolver. I was in 
the very act of pressing the trigger when there 
was a loud, rumbling roar that almost deafened 
me, the ground seemed to rise directly in front 


- of me, and I had just time to discharge my 


weapon and spring to one side before I was 
buried under a huge black mass, which, even in 
that terror-stricken instant, I knew to be a bear. 
As I fell my revolver was knocked from my hand. 

It is hard to tell just what my sensations were 
at that moment. I only know that I was scared, 
literally scared stiff, so that I could not have 
moved to save my life; and it was this very 
fact, perhaps, that did save it, for a grizzly will 
seldom strike or rend with his claws a prone 


Mr. Tom B. Davis, the narrator of this exciting story, js the figure seated in the stern of the cance. 
From a Photograph. 


protector, huddled around my feet and legs in 
their terror. 

Inside the pen it was even darker than out- 
side, and for a moment or two I peered about 
uncertainly, striving to locate the intruder, for 
all sounds of crunching and struggling ceased 
the second I opened the door. Keeping my 
gaze fastened on the spot where I thought the 
intruder to be, I moved slowly away from the 
door in an effort to drive him round into the 
lesser darkness in the middle of the pen, where 
I hoped to get a shot at him. Most of the sheep 
were by this time outside, so that my move- 
ments were unhampered, and I felt sure that 
the wolf—I still thought that the intruder was 
a wolf, for I had not seen any signs of bears for 
a number of days—would retreat as I advanced, 
until I could get him between me and the door. 


and apparently lifeless enemy. At any rate, 
this one did not strike me ; instead, he planted 
both fore-feet in the small of my back and stood 
over me, growling horribly. For several seconds 
—they seemed hours to me—I lay perfectly 
still, my face half buried in the soft mould, 
scarcely daring to breathe, in the hope that the 
brute would think me dead and return to his 
interrupted feast of mutton. Finally, when I 
was beginning to think that I could stand the 
strain no longer, he stepped a little to one side 
and began to sniff at me and push me about 
with his nose, much as a dog noses a bone. 
Half unconscious from sheer fright, I kept as 
still and limp as I could, wondering vaguely all 
the time what he would do next. 

I was not left long in doubt. After nosing 
me suspiciously for a few minutes, during which 
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he several times thrust his hideous muzzle 
squarely into my face, almost overpowering me 
with his rank breath, the brute suddenly gripped 
me in his jaws, grasping me by the left thigh as 
a dog would pick up a stick, and carried me 
about ten feet. Then, coming to a halt, he 
shook me a couple of times and dropped me 
again. 

Never shall I forget the excruciating agony 
of that grip on my leg. One great canine tooth 
—as I found afterwards—passed clear through 
my thigh, just missing the femoral artery, and 
the blood came in a gush. I could feel it run- 
ning down my side and leg as I lay there silently 
gritting my teeth to keep back the groans that 
rose to my lips. I was absolutely without 
means of defending myself against the monster ; 
my only hope was that, thinking me dead, he 
would leave me before he mangled me beyond 
all chance of recovery. 

For many minutes I remained motionless, 
suffering tortures, while the bear stood about a 
yard away from me, sniffing and eyeing me 
suspiciously. As he was now between me and 
the open door, through which a faint light 
filtered, I could see out of ‘my half-shut eyes 
that his head swayed slowly from side to side 
and his little eyes twinkled piggishly. He kept 
growling deeply all the time, and even in the 
darkness I could see his great chest rise and fall 
as he breathed. Just outside the door “ Rags ” 
continued to bark and snarl furiously, although 
he hadn’t courage enough to get within reach 
of those mighty paws. His actions, however, 
seemed to irritate the grizzly, for several times 
the bear turned and made towards the door, 
only to come back whenever I began to think 
that he had left me. But he did not touch me 
again ; he merely stayed there and watched me, 
as though trying to decide what to do. 

While I lay there my mind, as is often the 
case when one_is suffering acute physical pain, 
was never clearer. Vainly I tried to devise 
some way of escape. I could think of none. 
The bear’s huge body effectually blocked the 
doorway, I was hurt and unarmed, and I dared 
not move for fear of causing him to attack me 
again. It was only my apparent lifelessness 
that had saved me thus far, and I knew it. 
Whatever was to be done must be done 
quickly, too. I was badly wounded, and I felt 
that I was growing weaker very rapidly. 
Already the loss of blood was telling on me ; 
the pain had almost gone, and I was beginning 
to feel drowsy. The grizzly continued to remain 
practically motionless, growling at times, one 
wicked little eye fixed on me, the other watching 
the dog. 

All at once I realized that I was lying upon 


some hard object which pressed into my side, 
and the thought flashed through my head that 
it might be my revolver. I knew that the soft 
bottom of the sheep-pen was free from stones 
or other protuberances, and it was with a wildly- 
beating heart that I slowly moved my right 
hand—the one farthest from the bear, and 
shielded from his gaze by my body—until I 
could feel beneath me. Imagine my feelings 
when my fingers closed on the worn butt of that 
old forty-five! I had a chance now, at any 
rate. There were five shots left in the weapon, 
which some strange trick of Fate had sent 
spinning from my hand to fall in the very spot 
where the bear dropped me a few minutes later, 
and any one of them would be enough to kill 
the grizzly if put in the right spot. Still, I dared 
not risk a shot from where I lay. The distance 
was not great, but the light was bad, and I 
knew that the least move on my part would 
bring the bear on top of me again. There 
would not be time for more than one shot, and 
I was determined to make that one count. My 
opportunity was not long in coming. 

Emboldened by the bear’s motionlessness, 
“ Rags ” made a sudden dash at him and nipped 
him on the flank. The bite in itself was nothing, 
of course, but it served to distract the brute’s 
attention for the second that I needed to pull 
my Colt from underneath me and cock it. The 
grizzly, in spite of the fact that he had turned 
completely around to face the dog, must have 
seen me move, for, with a terrible growl of rage, 
he swung back in my direction. The next 
instant he was standing over me, and in a flash 
I jammed the muzzle of my weapon against the 
side of his head and fired. 

With a roar that fairly shook the pen, the great 
beast reared straight up into the air and fell 
backward, his huge paws thrashing wildly in 
space. Calling upon all my waning strength, 
I tried to roll clear of him. Then something 
struck me across the head and I lost conscious- 
ness. 

I must have been insensible for many minutes. 
When I finally came to it was to feel something 
wet and warm rubbing against my face. At 
first I thought it was the bear ; then, as reason 
more fully returned, I discovered that it was 
“ Rags” assiduously licking my cheek and 
whining mournfully. With an effort I sat up 
and looked around. Four feet to my right the 
grizzly lay stone dead—I found afterwards that 
the heavy bullet from my revolver had passed 
directly through his brain—and through the 
open doorway I could see that the dawn was just 
beginning to break. 

Weak and ill as I was, I managed to crawl to 
the tent, where I washed and roughly bandaged 
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my wounds ; then I crept between my blankets 
and fell instantly into a deep sleep. The next 
thing I knew I was being shaken by the shoulder 
and someone was speaking my name. Opening 
my eyes, I found that it was broad daylight, and 
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then I lay still while Jack dressed my wounds 


and cooked me a bow! of broth. Later in the 


day he rounded up the sheep—there were only 
six of them missing—and skinned the bear. 
With the aid of a good constitution and the 


I jammed the muzzle of my weapon against the side of his head and fired.” 


that I was gazing into the anxious face of Jack 
Cooper, my camp-tender, who, finding the sheep 
scattered all over the mountain-side and no 
sign of me anywhere, had come up to investigate. 

I explained briefly what had happened, and 


bracing mountain air, it was less than a week 
before I was able to leave my bed, although it 


_ was a month before I could walk without limp- 


ing, and to this day I carry several deep scars as 
mementoes of that terrible conflict. 


1 
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Mr. Leslie G. Shannon, who here describes a terrific fight 
ween two tigers in an Indian jungle. 


From a Photograph. 


SomE time ago I read with much interest an 
account of a battle royal between two bucks in 
the Maine woods. Fights of this description 
among wild animals in their native haunts are 
by no means rare, particularly in the breeding 
season, but it is not often that one is privileged 
to witness such a combat. 

During many years’ residence in India, and 
during travelling and hunting expeditions in 
other lands, I have seen several fights of this 
kind, and I will endeavour to describe one the 
like of which I shall most likely never see 
again. 

I was sitting on the veranda of my bachelor 
quarters at Ossoor, Southern India, mechanically 
puffing at a Trichinopoly cheroot, when I was 
disturbed by the “Salaam, sahib,” of a soft, 
mild voice. I knew in a moment it was Ramiah, 
my head shikaree. 

Straightening himself and salaaming again 
with both hands, Ramiah proceeded to inform 
me that he had “‘ boat atcha kubba ” (good news 
of game)—tigers in this instance. ‘‘ Two tigers, 
sir,” he continued, his keen black eyes sparkling 
and his soft voice full of suppressed excitement 
and confidence; for Ramiah always became 
confidential whenever he found that he’ had 
touched a tender chord in his master’s heart, 

Ramiah, I may state, was chief in my eyes of 
all my servants, for not only was he the most 
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- A Tale of Two Tigers. 
BY LESLIE G. SHANNON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
The story of a terrible battle to the death in the 


Indian jungle. 


accomplished shikaree I have ever known, but 
he was faithful, and had absolutely no fear. 

He had found me more game than any other 
man had ever done, and on one occasion had 
saved my life at the imminent risk of his own, 
when both barrels of my ‘500 express had failed 
to stop a charging tigress, and I was lying, 
stunned and helpless, at the mercy of the infu- 
riated beast, who stood over me, badly wounded, 
contemplating whether to tear me to pieces or 
expend her failing powers upon my faithful 
shikaree, who was hurrying towards her. 

It was Ramiah, too, whom I saw first when I 
recovered consciousness, and it was -Ramiah 
who, in some mysterious way which I was never 
able to understand, had succeeded in killing the 
tigress with the hunter’s knife I had given him 
some time before, of which he was intensely 
proud. 

But let me return to my story. Ramiah pro- 
ceeded, with many gestures and much pointing, 
to describe the exact position of a certain village 
some forty-five miles away; and as he grew 
interested in drawing his aerial map he succeeded 
in painting a picture which I readily understood, 
and in which I saw sport, fun, a snap of danger, 
a tinge of glory, and perhaps an element of dis- 
appointment. 

It was in the hot weather, and my shikarees 
were out looking for game. Ramiah had been 
in the heart of a well-known tiger district, but 
for some reason or other tigers were scarce that 
season. The monsoon had been very heavy 
and water was plentiful ; consequently the big 
game was scattered, and tigers in particular. 

Ramiah had heard of two in the neighbour- 
hood of the somewhat remote village he had 
indicated, and had gone there to get kubba 
(news). He found that there were two, a tiger 
and tigress, hanging around the place and appa- 
rently hunting together-—a very uncommon pro- 
cedure on the part of tigers, which generally 
seek their prey alone. These beasts had become 
pretty bold, and killed several water-buffaloes 
belonging to the ryots, or little farmers; and, 
to add sorrow to insult and injury, one of them 
had walked off with a chokera (little native boy) 
a day or two before Ramiah arrived at my 
bungalow. 

The villagers were in great distress, he told me, 
and had sent “plenty salaams to master,” 
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begging him to come out and kill the tigers, 
which, I need scarcely add, I readily consented 
to do. 

I applied for leave immediately, and that 
night saw my kit, tent, rifles, etc., in charge of 
Ramiah, on the march to the beleaguered village. 
I started at dawn the next morning on my 
favourite jungle pony. 

We rested under a “ tamarind tope” in the 
middle of the day, and arrived at camp before 
dark, where I found my tent pitched, bath 
ready, and everything prepared. 

Ramiah was at my tent before dawn the next 
morning, sitting on his haunches waiting for me 
to get up; and upon my doing so told me that 
nothing had been seen or heard of the tigers 
during the night. He suggested that I should 
lay up that day, “tie up” for them at night, 
and await results. 

By “tying up” is meant “ baiting,” which 
consists in buying cows or water-buffaloes, in the 
case of tigers, from the natives, and tying them 
up to trees in the mullahs, or dry water-courses, 
or other likely places in the jungle. They 
attract the tiger if he is in the neighbourhood, 
and after he has killed one and satisfied his 
hunger he retires into the thickest part of the 
jungle, sleeps through the day, and then comes 
down again at night to replenish himself from 
the carcass of his victim of the night before. 

This he is sure to do if not disturbed, but it 
is seldom that he is left to enjoy his sleep in 
peace and comfort, for at noon, when the sun 
is hottest and his sleep the soundest, he is sur- 
rounded by a cordon of beaters, who bring their 
native musical instruments, tom-toms, ante- 
diluvian flint-locks, etc., with them; and, 
having received the word, close in on him in a 
semicircle, making the jungle resound with their 
shouts, songs, music, and firearms. 

The hunter is posted at the only part that is 
free for the tiger to escape without breaking 
through the beaters, so it is to this quiet spot 
that he always makes, either to meet his death 
or else a foeman worthy of his steel. 

I objected to the shikarce’s suggestion on this 
occasion, for I felt convinced that, as the tigers 
had not been disturbed, they would return to 
the village for more cows or more boys, as the 
case might be ; and as the moon was up and the 


" nights very light, I decided to be polite and sit 


up to receive them. 

Accordingly I bought a young cow, and in 
the evening, when all the others had been driven 
into the huts, this heifer was left out, and later 
on brought into a kind of enclosed yard with 
ee mud walls, at the end of which was a native 

ut. 

The place answered admirably for my purpose ; 


there were no trees, the ground was level, and 
the coast clear. 

I had instructed the natives to make no noise, 
and to leave everything to Ramiah and myself. 
Accordingly, just as the long Indian day was 
gliding softly and almost imperceptibly into the 
fleeting hours of night, the heifer was brought 
to this yard, the sun-baked mud-walls of which 
were about three feet high. 

Just as the sun went down Ramiah and myself 
clambered on to the bamboo and palm-leaf roof 
of the hut, keeping well out of sight on the 
farther side, and making ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible in the circumstances. 
Ramiah was at one end and unarmed, except 
for his knife, which he almost worshipped, and 
invariably wore ; I, with a 500 express, was a 
short distance from him. 

It became intensely dark in a few minutes ; 
then the wretched cow began to bellow piteously. 
As I lay there, with the huge bats and inquisitive 
flying foxes ever and anon skimming noi 
by, at times almost touching us with their vam- 
pire wings, I felt as though the moon would 
never rise, and was fearful lest the bellowing 
heifer would bring the tigers down before I 
should be able to see them. At last, however, 
a silver streak in the east proclaimed the coming 
of the queen of night; and it was only a few 
moments before she arose in all the glory of her 
Oriental splendour to silhouette the fantastic 
shapes of the distant palms and give me the 
longed-for light. 

We must have been lying there, hidden as best 
we could with palm leaves, for an hour and a 
half, when Ramiah, with an almost imperceptible 
sign, drew my attention to a couple of dwarf 
palms. He had seen a tiger pass from one to the 
other. A moment later I saw the beast for an 
instant, and then lost track ; he seemed to have 
gone back. We waited and waited, when all at 
once I saw a tiger crouching along towards the 
far end of the enclosure nearest to Ramiah ; he 
was about a hundred and fifty yards away. 

On came the tiger—or tigre: t later proved 
to be—till she got close up to the wall and out 
of sight, so near did she keep to it. Then, all at 
once, without the slightest warning, a tiger 
jumped over the wall on the opposite side. 

The brute crept slowly up to the heifer, crouch- 
ing low on the ground, exactly like an enormous 
cat stealing up to a bird or mouse. His tail was 
carried straight behind him. Sometimes it gave 
a nervous twitch, which seemed to denote that 
he was ready for his spring. His legs would 
gather under his body, and you would have 
sworn he was going to make his bound ; but no. 
he would alter his direction and creep on a little 
farther. 
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At last he was in the right position; he had 
judged his distance to the inch. His bound 
was sure, his aim was true, and he landed with 
a low growl on her shoulder, seizing the back of 
her neck as he did so with his teeth. Placing 
his enormous paw across her nose and face, he 
gave that awful wrench which dislocates the 
neck and kills instantly. 

The impact must have been terrific, for she 
went down as if she had been shot, with the tiger 
on top, and never moved 
a limb. yl 

At this moment the 
tigress we had seen first 
leaped over the wall, 
just about opposite to 
where the tiger had, and 


“The tigress hurled hersel: 
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walked leisurely up to where her lord and master 
lay calmly stretched out, facing his victim. 

I honestly believe I could have killed them 
both, right and left, for the light was excellent ; 
but the play was too interesting, and I could not 
bring myself to ring down the curtain yet. 

The tigress then lay down and the tiger got up, 
and, after walking round the carcass of the cow 
several times, and apparently smelling it, he 
seized it by the neck close to the body and 

dragged it to the wall at the place 
where he had jumped over. He then 
elevated his head, still retaining his 
hold upon the cow, and looked up over 
} the top of the wall. Gathering his 
hind legs beneath him, he made one or 
two attempts to spring, just as a cat 
does. At about the 
third crouch he 
jumped, but did not 
quite succeed, and 
fell back, cow and all, 
into the enclosure. 


if upon her companion.” 
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He soon got up and made another attempt, 
with the same result. 

On this the tigress came up, and, seizing the 
cow just as the tiger had done, crouched and 
bounded on to the top of the wall, and then 
jumped down on the other side, dragging the 
cow with her. 

Immediately the tiger sprang up with a fright- 
ful roar, bounded over the wall, and attacked the 
tigress furiously. 

My pen fails to express what followed then. 
The tigress received -the tiger’s charge with a 
terrible hiss, and was on to him in a minute. 
They stood up and tore and clawed, the tiger 
appearing much bigger than the tigress. Now 
he had her by the shoulder; now she was 
fastened on to his throat, but they did not seem 
to hold. In another instant the tiger had the 
tigress on her back, and his head appeared 
buried in her body; she was clawing him fear- 
fully down the flanks with both hind legs, while 
she struck and tore at his shoulders and sides 
with her fore ones. 

A moment they remained like this ; then they 
broke away and flew at each other again. The 


tigress appeared to me much the more active of 


Mrs. Stuart Menzies’ pet bear, Angelina. 
From a Photograph. 


Tapa great affection for “ Angelina,” our tame 
bear, and I believe she had a similar feeling for 
me. She was the one living thing I have ever 
met absolutely without any sense of fear. 
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the two, as she was evidently the stronger. She 
bit and tore again and again, charging the tiger 
with all the fury of madness every time they 
seemed for an instant to be relieved from each 
other’s clutches. I could plainly see that the 
fight was a la mort, and the tigress too much for 
her older and less active mate. 

Again they separated, and then, with a charge 
which seemed to me to carry all the wild devilry 
of which her frantically savage nature was 
capable, her jaws wide open and grinning, the 
angles of her mouth drawn back, the tigress 
hurled herself upon her companion and, seizing 
him by the throat, left him dead, stretched upon 
the crimson sand. 

The tigress knew he was dead ; she evidently 
knew, too, that she would soon be dead herself, 
for she was mauled beyond recognition. As she 
sat there unsteadily upon her haunches, rooted 
as it were to the ground, I gazed for a moment 
longer upon a sight I shall never see again ; 
then a bullet from my rifle, aimed straight for 
the well-known spot—the second stripe behind 
the shoulder, about half-way up—laid her, 
without a struggle, peacefully beside her dead 
lord. 


“ANGELINA” AND “PETER.” 


BY MRS. STUART MENZIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


An officer’s wife tells of her two quaint pets and 
some of their escapades. 


Angelina was brought to me to be taken care 
of when quite a baby—and such a fascinating, 
dear, fluffy brown ball she was! Her mother 
had been shot when we were in Cashmere. A 
baby’s bottle, with Swiss milk and warm water, 
proved agreeable to her, and she throve on it. 

When my husband’s leave was over we took 
her back to the plains with us. She was very 
tame and had most fascinating ways, following 
us about the house and garden like a dog. When 
she could not attract our attention in any other 
way she would roll over on her back, cover her 
face with her paws, and moan as if in pain. 
Having gained her object, she would at once 
become quite frisky again. 

“ Peter,” our monkey, was very jealous of her, 
and at first gave her a very bad time; he 
boxed her ears, threw things at her, poked 
her in the eyes, and was generally most annoy- 
ing. Her temper was so sweet, however, that 
she won his heart at last, and they became 
inseparable. Like children, they led each other 
into mischief, though I must allow it was always 
“ Peter who began,” as the children say, but 
then Angelina cheered him on to fresh deeds of 
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wickedness. One of these I will 
relate. 

We had, after several disappoint- 
ments (owing to the climate, I pre- 
sume), succeeded in rearing five valu- 
able bulldog puppies, four of which 
were already sold and were going to 
their respective owners when old 
enough to leave their mother. Re- 
turning from our ride one evening, 
no Peter or Angelina came to greet 
us ; we called and searched the house 
and garden, but found no sign of 
either, except Peter’s chain lying 
broken at the foot of his pole near 
the little box he lived in close to the 
veranda. Accordingly we went to 
the stables to make inquiries, and 
there, running round and round the 
top of the big water-butt, was Peter, 
chattering in great excitement and 
making hideous faces, while Angelina 
was standing on her hind legs trying 
to look in, giving childish whines and 
grunts of joy and appreciation at 
Peter’s cleverness. In the water 
were five drowned puppies ! 

We agreed that Peter was a nuisance, 
and decided to part with him forth- 
with ; but we always said that when 
he did anything extra annoying, 
and the upshot was that the rascal 
stayed on. 

Only once did I see Angelina really 
angry with Peter, and it happened 
in this wise. She was leaning against 
one of the pillars of the veranda, en- 
joying the sunshine and her bottle 
of milk and water, and watching in a sleepy sort 
of way the bearer airing his master’s clothes, 
when I saw Peter come creeping up behind the 
pillar, put his long arm quietly round, and seize 
the bottle. In a moment Angelina was wide 
awake, and dealt Peter a smart blow on the side 
of his head. Peter promptly returned the com- 
pliment by biting Angelina’s paw, and then there 
was a deadly battle. I snatched up a sun-umbrella 
and belaboured both of them, which gave Peter 
an opportunity to make good his escape. Utter- 
ing piercing screams and monkey swear-words, 
he climbed up a mango tree, while Angelina, 
still furious, dashed past me, bowling me over, 
and set off in hot pursuit, prowling round and 
round the mango tree. I wanted to catch her 
and fasten her up, but, for the first time since I 
had known her, she looked as if it would not be 
wise to trifle with her ; so, thinking discretion 
the greater part of valour, I waited, watching 
from a distance till my lord and master came off 


* Angelina 


and “Peter.” 


parade. He chained her up in the dark to 
recover her equanimity, and we heard her 
gurgling and growling for some time. In the 
evening, at dinner-time, Peter, feeling that his 
inner man required a refreshing drink after all 
his excitement, condescended to come down, when 
he also was chained up in the dark in disgrace. 
They were a very subdued couple after that, and 
everything was going on in a satisfactory sort of 
way, when a regular tragedy happened. 

The General was coming to stay with us to 
inspect the troops and have a big field day, so 
we congratulated ourselves on the good behaviour 
of our pets. When the day came, in accordance 
with the custom in India guns were fired off in 
the early morning when the General arrived by 
way of a greeting and sign of respect. Peter 
showed signs of annoyance and had to be chained 
up, while Angelina rushed off in a fresh direc- 
tion every time a gun was fired to find out where it 
was and what it was playing at. 
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The General, being ready a few minutes before 
his charger was brought round for him to mount, 
‘thought he would pass the time in exchanging 
a few words with Peter, so, taking one last look 
at himself in the long glass in the drawing-room 
to see that his plumes were all falling gracefully 
over his helmet, his long line of medals just at 
the right angle, sword in correct position, etc., 
he strutted forth 
alongtheveranda 
with spurs and 
sword  clinking 
and clanking, 
and stopped in 
front of Peter, 
addressing him 
playfully. I had 
just turned to 
write a note, 
when I heard 
shrieks from the 
servants, loud 
curses from the 
General, and 
fiercer curses 
from my _hus- 
band, and, turn- 
ing to see what 
was the matter, 
saw Peter with 
one hand full of 
white feathers off 
the top of the 
General’s helmet, 
jumping from 
shoulder toshoul- 
der around the 
unfortunate 
officer, thereby 
winding his chain 
tighter and 
tighter round the 
General’s neck, 
till his already 
rather red face 
was becoming 
purple. 

All of us dashed 
to the rescue. I 
tried endearment 
to woo Peter 
away, the ser- 
vants tried expostulation, and my husband 
aimed a heavy blow with a cane at Peter’s 
head. He sprang away, and the blow fell full on 
the General’s face! Tableau! Truly a crisis had 
arrived in our lives. No more promotion, no 
more leave—all gone, literally, at one blow ! 

The soldiers on parade thought it shocking 


bad form for the General to keep them waiting, 
but doubtless they forgave him when they heard 
of the tragedy that had occurred. 

Peter was given away to a snake-charmer 
after that, as we were going home to England. 
The bandmaster undertook the care of Angelina 
for us, and the mail brought charming accounts 
of how fond everybody was of her, and how all 
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the Tommies loved her. One day, however, on 
opening my letter telling me how my pets were 
during our absence, I read: “ I am sorry to have 
to tell you Angelina is dead.” Reading on, I 
discovered that she had had to be shot, for 
she had so far forgotten herself as to attempt 
to eat the bandmaster’s baby ! 


The Six White Stones. 


BY T.-J. 


THOMAS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. C. DUGDALE. 


A strange and tragic story of the early days in Ohio. 
writes the author, “and I have used the correct names of persons and places. 


a py OUCH fifty years have passed since 
the place acquired s evil reputation, 
there are still those who shudder when 
| they pass the site of the old McAdams 
= homestead near Ashtabula, Ohio, for 
this place, the original owner of which is long 
since dead, was the scene of many happenings 
as strange and unaccountable as they were 
gruesome. 

There was a time, indeed, when the spot was 
shunned as a place accursed. Ghosts were said 
to haunt the ancient building, and it must be 
confessed, in view of its sinister history, that no 
spot would be more suitable for the wanderings 
of departed spirits. 

Within the rough walls of the McAdams home 
tragedy succeeded tragedy, one and all shrouded 
in mystery. In less than three years six of the 
household were wiped out, swiftly, terribly. It 
seemed to the horrified family and to the resi- 
dents of the district that an invisible -hand 
reached out, grasped its victims, and plucked 
them down into the grave with such terrible 
precision that none knew when his turn would 
come. Asleep, awake, at work, reading, eating, 
one of the family would suddenly fall, stricken 
by the strange malady that baffled all doctors 
and filled no fewer than six graves in the little 
Edgewood cemetery in less than thirty - six 
months. 

Strangely interwoven into the story of the 
awful fate that overtook most of the family is 
the mysterious, elusive figure of Jeanette, the 
eldest daughter. Jeanette was a beautiful girl, 
tall, dark-haired, lithe of limb, and possessing a 
ready wit and keen eye. 

It is written that Jeanette was wild beyond 


* Mr. Thomas further states: “Mr, Charles Henderson, Sunday 
editor of the Cleland Main Dealer, had the matter investigated 
conditions precisely as I'did. 
ila and vicinity remember 
s there to obtain the photo- 
graph of the tombstones I found them arranged in order—the first 
victim to the extreme left, and soon, To the right of the grave of 
the old man is a stone hearing the name of a woman who seems to 
have heen his second wife, and who plays no part in the story. 
Vol. xxx.—27. 


“The narrative is true in every detail,” 


curbing, that she was wont to engage in strange 
and weird practices, mostly nocturnal, and that 
for years, disguised as a man, she tramped the 
country, sleeping in the open air, beneath trees, 
in barns, or in the bushes along the roadside. 
Also, there was a tale to the effect that this 
strange girl, wearing the attire of a man, acted 
as a spy during the Civil War, being in the pay 
of the South. In this capacity she drew maps 
of the Federal strongholds, and in other ways 
did her little share towards aiding the South in 
upholding its side of the slave controversy. 

Then, too, for a time, Jeanette is said to have 
been a member of a gipsy band, but, whether 
this is true or false, the fact remains that the 
girl led a strange, wild life, and that her periodical 
visits to her home were always marked by the 
sudden death of one of the family. 

Nine years after Alexander McAdams, the 
head of a rather large family, had established 
himself in the woods at what was then known 
as East Ashtabula, Jeanette, becoming tired of 
the monotony of home life, journeyed to Cleve- 
land, where she obtained employment. One 
day, shortly after it had been rumoured in 
Ashtabula that the girl had become engaged to 
a Cleveland man, she suddenly appeared at her 
father’s home. Julia McAdams, the fourteen- 
year-old daughter of the farmer, was preparing 
to go to school in the village, where she was to 
board with a family named Holdridge. It was 
night, and the members of the family were 
sitting about the open fireplace, while young 
Julia was hemming a handkerchief and singing 
softly as she worked. Old McAdams, it is 
recorded, noticed that his young daughter, 
though she still sang, had grown suddenly pale. 
Her face had assumed a chalky whiteness, which 
was heightened by contrast with the dark back- 
ground of the poorly-lighted room. McAdams 
noted the strange pallor, but made no mention 
of it at the time. ‘The family retired, as usual, 
but before any of the household had dropped off 
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to sleep the voice of Jeanctte, the recently- 
returned wanderer, was heard calling : ‘“ Mother, 
Julia is very sick!” The voice came from the 
foot of the stairs, and when McAdams and his 
wife hastened down they found their eldest 
daughter standing, white-gowned and grim, in 
the darkness. 

_ Father and mother, hurrying to Julia’s bed- 
side, saw that death had laid its hand upon her. 
The pallor the father had noted earlier in the 
evening had increased until the youthful face 
was whiter than the pillow on which it lay. A 
doctor was summoned, but ere he arrived Julia 
had gone into the unknown. 

For a time the mother and father and the 
brothers of the dead girl mourned her loss, but 
Jeanette went about the house as usual. Given 
much to silence, she never spoke of the little 
sister who was dead. And then, suddenly, she 
went away as mysteriously as she had come. 
Nothing was heard of her again for a long time, 
though it was often rumoured that a roughly- 
clad tramp, whose face bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of Jeanette McAdams, had been 
seen along the road. 

On New Year’s Eve, however, the wanderer 
again returned. There was a happy reunion of 
the family, with feasting and merrymaking, and 
until late at night the members of the household 
were gathered about the open fireplace engaged 
in playing games and spinning yarns. Little 
Arthur, the eight-year-old son of the farmer, 
and the youngest member of the family, was 
busily occupied eating apples. Reclining on 
a buffalo robe before the roaring fire, he munched 
away contentedly. Beside him sprawled his 
playmate and constant companion, a huge dog. 
The whole scene was one of happiness and con- 
tentment. . 

Suddenly, however, Arthur uttered a sharp 
cry. The apple he was eating slipped from his 
fingers, and the dog, pricking up his ears, growled 
angrily, the hair bristling along his back. From 
the darkness without came the weird howling 
of some wandering canine—that strange wailing 
which the superstitious believe presages death 
in the neighbourhood. 

The unearthly cry had scarcely died away 
when Arthur, whose father had rushed to his 
side, turned pale, trembled convulsively, and 
lay back—dead! Twice within a year had 
Death stalked into the home, leaving a trail of 
sorrow. 

At this time Abigail, another daughter, was 
away from home. Walter, one of the younger 
sons, hitched up the team, drove away, and 


returned with the girl in order that she might . 


attend the funeral. The white hearse made 
another trip, and beside the marble headstone 


which marked the grave of Julia a second earthen 
bed was made, while over it was erected another 
shaft of white, in which was cut the story of the 
death of Arthur. 

The day following the funeral Abigail was 
helping her mother with the housework, the 
daughter undertaking the task of making the 
beds. Suddenly confronting her mother, Abigail 
asked : “Did you know that Jeanette has a 
suit of man’s clothes in her room?” Mrs. 
McAdams confessed ignorance, and was dumb- 
founded at the news; but when she went to 
Jeanette’s bedchamber, there, sure enough, was 
an entire suit of masculine attire—shirt, stock- 
ings, shocs, hat—all complete. And then, so 
the story goes, it was learned that Jeanette, 
disguised as a man, made secret exit from the 
house at night, when the rest of the family 
lay asleep. Leaving by way of her bedroom 
window, she would remain away until shortly 
before dawn, returning as secretly as she had left. 
What strange errand she was bent on no one 
knows ; those mysterious nocturnal trips form one 
of the most baffling mysteries of a case that 
would have tried the skill of a Sherlock Holmes. 

The startling discovery made by Abigail was 
destined to be not the only shock the family was 
to receive that day. Late in the afternoon 
Abigail, whose face had suddenly assumed the 
pallor that preceded the death of Arthur only 
three days before, staggered into the room 
where her mother sat. 

“ Mother,” she groaned, “I wish I had not 
eaten the candy Jeanette gave me.” 

As she spoke the girl put her hand on the 
mantelpiece in order to steady herself, for she 
had grown weak, and there is a weird tale that 
where her fingers had pressed there appeared 
white spots. Abigail never spoke again. Indeed, 
she had scarcely ceased speaking when her whole 
body became rigid, she swayed slightly for a 
moment, and then fell to the floor, From 
without came the same mournful wailing of a 
dog. 

A third grave was dug in Edgewood cemetery 
and another marble slab was reared to mark 
the spot where lay the mortal remains of the 
third victim of the house of death. Jeanette 
returned to Cleveland after the funcral—the 
second within the week—and those who re- 
mained at home were silent in their terrible 
grief. Thrice within a year had Death walked 
into the house arm-in-arm with Jeanette, the 
girl of mystery, and after the third death the 
survivors of the family were thrown into the 
deepest gloom. The bereaved mother went about 
her duties in silence, dry-eyed and grim, Three 
of her darlings had been snatched from her almost 
without warning, and with such regularity that 
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the unhappy relatives of those who had already 
gone trembled at the prospect of the next visit. 
That fate had marked them all seemed to them 
quite logical. ‘The family was: cursed. Day 
after day they wondered who would be the 
next. 

In the meantime neighbours commenced 
to shun the McAdams home. Strange tales 
were told of mysterious whisperings at night, 
and it was said that vague, white-shrouded 
shapes flitted about through the pine-woods 
near the grim old house. 

Jeanette remained away for several months, 
nor did anyone know how she spent her time 
during her absence. It was on August roth in 
the same year (1849) that she paid her next 
visit to the home near Ashtabula. Walter, the 
fourteen-year-old son, had been working all day 
with his father hauling staves to the dock at 
the harbour. On going into the house at supper- 
time young Walter, complaining of feeling ill, 
went upstairs to his room. Without a word to 
the other members of the family Jeanette 
followed. In less than an hour Walter was 
heard groaning, and a few minutes later, on hands 
and knees, he crawled down the stairs and into 
his mother’s room. There he lay, his face as 
pale as the mask of death, and again, from 
somewhere outside, came the same terrible, 
awe-inspiring wail, the melancholy sound seem- 
ingly coming from the top of the house, first 
loud and piercing, then slowly melting away 
into a dismal, ghastly moan. Mrs. McAdams, 
at the time of Walter’s collapse, was attending 
a sick neighbour in a house about half a mile 
away. She was hastily summoned, but could 
do nothing for the stricken boy. 

One of the family, hitching up the team of grey 
horses, drove madly through the night to summon 
Dr. Coleman, of East Ashtabula. Those living 
along the road heard the beating of hoofs and, 
on looking out, caught glimpses of the flying 
horses. They knew instinctively the import of 
that mad dash through the night. Thrice 
before had they seen it, and always it presaged 
death, swift and terrible, in the McAdams home. 

Poor Walter died, like his brother and sisters, 
before help could reach him, and in the natural 
course of events he was laid beside those who 
had gone before. Jeanette remained long 
enough to attend the funeral and then returned 
to Cleveland, resuming the strange life of which 
those at home knew nothing. 

To such an extent had the mysterious deaths 
awed the plain folk who lived about the McAdams 
home that they shuddered when they passed the 
place. The very aspect of the old house seemed 
to speak of evil deeds, of agony, and sudden 
death. The family, or what remained of it, was 


plunged into the greatest terror. 
lived in the shadow of death. 

“T wonder who is next?” the father would 
ask, his lips drawn in a straight line. “I 
wonder who is next?” Perhaps it would be 
himself, perhaps his wife! None knew on whom 
the blow would fall, nor whence it would come. 
Members of the family grew to dread the home- 
coming of the strange, wild daughter. They 
recalled that whenever she entered the house 
Death stalked at her side. As long as she 
remained away none of the family was sick, but 
as soon as her shadow fell across the threshold 
disaster befell them. 

For a month Jeanette was absent, but at the 
end of that time she returned to pay her folks 
another visit. Luther, a brother of the girl, 
had been playing all day in the road with some 
other children. Suddenly, shortly after Jean- 
ette’s return, he walked into the house, com- 
plained of feeling ill, and went to lie down. 
Jeanette volunteered to wait upon him, and 
with true sisterly tenderness she attended to 
his every need. She was the very embodiment 
of all that was kind and good, soothing his 
fevered brow and speaking kind words to him. 
But as darkness settled down the lad grew 
worse. The old, much-dreaded pallor over- 
spread his face, and, fearing a repetition of the 
four preceding tragedies, a summons was 
instantly sent for the doctor. Before he arrived, 
however, Luther had breathed his last, and even 
as his eyes closed in the final sleep the few 
remaining members of the family, accustomed 
now to the visitations of the grim spectre, 
listened in horrified expectancy for that weird 
sound they had learned to know so well. Nor. 
were they disappointed, for again there arose on 
the night air outside the long, pitiful wailing of 
a dog, not unlike the strange cry made by the 
wolf as he howls at the moon. 

All who now remained of the family were the 
father, the mother, and Jeanette—Jeanette the 
mysterious, who, although one of the house- 
hold, seemed not to be a part of it. Three 
days after the funeral of Luther, Alexander 
McAdams, his wife, and some relatives went to 
church, while Jeanette, who had condescended 
to remain at home for a few days, prepared the 
noonday meal. That night the entire family 
was taken suddenly and violently ill, but, 
strangely enough, the hand of Death was stayed 
and the wailing was not heard. While McAdams, 
his wife, and other relatives lay sick Jeanette 
again vanished, and with her disappeared the 
suit of masculine attire. It has always been 
presumed that the girl, disguised as a man and 
carrying her skirts and other feminine clothing 
in a bundle, made her way from the house by 
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way of a window and journeyed to her old haunts 
in Cleveland, where her doings were unknown. 
At all events, the girl remained away from 
home for almost a year. No one heard from her, 
and her father and mother—all that now 
remained—waxed healthy and fat in her absence. 
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nature to require the attendance of a physician. 
Jeanette, on finding her mother indisposed, was 
at once all kindness and daughterly devotion. 
She watched constantly at the bedside of her 
parent, brought broth for her, and in other ways 
showed a great degree of affection. Late in the 


] fom 


“He rose from the chair, his fingers clutching thé arms with a grip of steel.” 


It was not until February, 1851, that Jeanette 
reappeared for another visit—one which was 
destined to be her last, at least in her own 
character. It so happened that just before the 
girl’s arrival at the old home her mother became 
afflicted with a slight cold, not serious, but of a 


evening — the mysterious deaths invariably 
occurred at night—Jeanette took up to her 
mother a white powder which, she explained, 
had been left by the doctor. Mrs. McAdams, 
if she had ed anything mysterious in the 
deaths of her children, did not show it now. 
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Even though she might have had reason to dis- 
trust the nature of the white powder, she took 
it, and Jeanette, after seeing the powder dis- 
appear, went to bed and to sleep. 

Alexander McAdams was sitting by the fire 
downstairs, when suddenly, faint but unmis- 
takable, came the same soul-terrifying wail, 
rising and falling on the still night air. The 
old man arose from the chair, his fingers clutch- 
ing the arms with a grip of steel. No need to 
tell him that the shadow of death had again 
fallen upon his accursed home! He could feel 
that Death was present, that it stalked once 
more through the home it had devastated. As 
the aged, white-haired man listened, he heard 
again the mournful wailing, seemingly nearer. 
The third time he heard it the sound appeared 
to come from a spot immediately outside the 
window of his wife’s room. Filled with a name- 
less terror, the man made his way upstairs and 
into the bedchamber. As he entered he heard 
a groan—the last sdund uttered by Mrs. 
McAdams, for when her husband bent over her 
she was dead. 

The unhappy husband, too stunned to speak 
or utter a sound, stood and gazed with horrified 
face at the motionless form of his wife. Six of 
his loved ones had been taken within three years, 
two within a month, and the greatest blow had 
been left until the last. 

Simultaneously with the death of Mrs. 
McAdams Jeanette once more vanished from 
the home to which, it would seem, she had 
brought Death as a guest. The mother was 
buried side by side with the others in Edge- 
wood cemetery, and a headstone was raised to 
mark the spot. 

Old Alexander McAdams, standing by the 
grave as the clods of earth rattled down upon 
the coffin in which reposed the last but 
one of his once happy household, bowed his 
head. 

“ Rebecca! Rebecca!” he sobbed, using his 
dead wife’s Christian name. “ The curse has 
taken you, too. Who next?” 

He raised his head and gazed about him upon 
the faces of those who had followed him to the 
cemetery. In the group were distant relatives, 
friends, and neighbours. And as he gazed upon 
the solemn faces he realized that he alone 
remained of the family—he and Jeanette. 

“*T guess,” he said, “ that I am the next ; the 
next and the last !” 

By this time the people of East Ashtabula 
commenced to whisper among themselves of 
some mysterious plot to wipe out the whole 
family. There were a few who hinted darkly 
at poison and of trips to the McAdams home 
of a strange, coarsely-clad man, whose visits 


were secret and invariably followed closely by 
Jeanette’s return. 

While the townsfolk wondered McAdams 
kept entirely to himself, and no more was heard 


_of the girl Jeanette for fully three months, at 


the end of which time she returned as suddenly 
as she had left. Her father received her with 
solemn face, for his heart was heavy with grief, 
and somehow he had grown to fear his daughter’s 
visits. On the very night of her arrival Jeanette 
called her father to her and, handing him a 
letter, requested him to post it for her. No word 
had the girl spoken of her dead sisters and 
brothers, nor of the mother so recently buried. 
Old McAdams was puzzled, first at the girl’s 
evident lack of griéf, and secondly at her desire 
to write to Someone so soon after her return 
home. Finally, his curiosity getting the better 
of him, he opened the letter and read it. 

It is said that what he saw there caused a 
shudder to run through him; for the missive, 
it is said, was practically his own death warrant. 
In it were outlined the plans for doing away with 
him—plans which plainly sealed his doom. He 
had read the letter as he was on the road to post 
it, but, having seen its contents, he retraced his 
steps, stumbled into his home, and confronted 
Jeanette. 

In a towering rage, which was not unmixed 
with grief, he ordered the girl from the house, 
and as she disappeared down the road, having 
left without so much as saying good-bye, he 
watched her with a sorrowing heart and tearful 
eyes. Following her ejection from the home to 
which her visits had brought nothing but misery _ 
and death, little more was heard of the girl. It 
is recorded that thrice only was Jeanette seen 
subsequently to the stormy interview with her 
father, and those who did see her obtained mere 
glimpses. 

After Jeanette went away she joined a band 
of gipsies, and it so happened that almost a year 
later the nomad band made its camp along the 
banks of the creek near old McAdams’s home. 
McAdams himself, walking through the camp, 
came upon a woman who, save for the coat of 
tan upon her face, looked much like his daughter. 
He looked again, and, despite the sun-burned 
skin, he recognized her as Jeanette. The eyes 
of father and daughter met, but there was no 
word of greeting. The girl, realizing that her 
identity had been discovered, turned and 
hastened through the woods. A search was 
made for her, but she was not seen again for 
many months. She disappeared from the gipsy 
camp for all time, and tradition has it that long 
afterwards she joined the rebel forces as a spy, 
risking her life in the Union camps. Attired as 
a man, it is recorded, this strange creature would 
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slink past the Union sentinels, steal into 
the very heart of the enemy’s bivouac, gather 
her information, and then slip away as silently 
as she had come. s 
“And now comes the strangest tale of all. 
Long after the war had ended, old Alexander 
McAdams, sitting alone in his home, heard a 
knock at the door. It was dark outside and 
raining, the wind blowing the tiny drops against 
the windows in fitful gusts. In the room there 
burned a solitary lamp, which, flickering uncer- 
tainly, gave but little light, allowing the remote 
corners to remain in gloom. 

The old man, startled out of a reverie, went 
to the door, threw the bolt back, and, on looking 
out, saw reflected in the feeble light of the lamp 
the bedraggled figure of a man. 

“Well, what do you want ?” he demanded, 
suspiciously, for strangers were few in the then 
scattered village 

“J want food,” said the stranger. “I am 
hungry, having eaten nothing for two days.” 

The unknown had every appearance of being 
a tramp. His clothes were dirty and ragged, 
his hair thick and unkempt, but, strangely 
enough, his face was smooth-shaven. McAdams 
threw the door wide, permitting the unhappy 
wanderer to enter, for it was not in his heart to 
turn him away into the night, wet, cold, and 
hungry. : 

As the tramp sat by the fireplace drying his 
sodden clothes McAdams busied himself in pre- 
paring a meal, which he set upon the table. 
When all was ready the stranger, taking his 
place opposite McAdams, ate ravenously, while 


the old farmer watched him intently. The 
tramp, for his part, looked up but seldom, and 
when he did he glanced furtively at the other, 
as though afraid. 

Suddenly McAdams’s eye caught that of the 
stranger and held it. For a full minute the two 
glared as though fascinated, the eyes of the older 
filled with wonder, those of the younger expres- 
sive of that nameless terror which dominates 
the detected criminal. 

“ Jeanette!” cried the aged man, leaping to 
his feet. ‘‘ Why are you here?” 

What reply the girl made is not known, for 
McAdams, in telling the story later, neglected 
to say. But this much is known: Jeanette, 
still in the guise of a tramp, staggered out into 
the night, tired as she was. There were those 
who saw a bedraggled figure trudging along the 
road, apparently oblivious of the downpouring 
rain. With head bowed and hands thrust deep 
into trousers pockets, the figure plodded on 
until its dark shape melted into the gloom of 
night. : 

Some say that Jeanette never returned again, 
but lived the life of a tramp until she died. 


Still others assert that: she came back once . 


more, saying that she was married and living in 
a distant State. 

Which of these rumours was correct it is 
impossible to determine, but no matter where 
Jeanette went, or what her manner of living 
was, the fact remains that the row of white 
stones in the little Edgewood cemetery tells 
a strange and in many ways inexplicable 
story. 


‘The six white stones that mark the graves of the victims of the tragic happenings related in this strange story. 
From a Photograph. 


In the Land of Comic Opera. 


AN ARTIST’S TOUR IN NORMANDY. 
BY H. R. MILLAR AND JONATHAN BINES. 


‘With one or two kindred spirits Mr. H. R. Millar, the well-known artist, took a go-as-you-please tour 


through the picturesque by-ways of Normandy. 


That they discovered much that was quaint and 


curious this amusing little article and Mr. Millar's sketches abundantly prove. 


HE most important of all the invasions 

of Normandy is the one you are 
} making yourself—at least, that is 
how it struck us. There are several 
ways of reaching France from 
Britain—to fly there, to swim there, or go by 
boat. The last way is the one usually 
adopted—it is the way we went. If 
the former methods are available, how- 
ever, they are to be preferred. 

No guide-book or history that 1 
have ever read gave a proper account 
of Normandy and the Normans; their 
maps and facts are correct, but their 
impressions are totally misleading. 
France is the land of comic opera— 
that is why it gave birth to Planchette 
and Audran—and the prologue of our 
comedy tour began on the steamer. 
Below is a bird’s-eye view of the 
boat en passant. If this is not 
the sheerest comedy, what else can it be ? 

Dieppe is always a satisfactory starting-place 
for a tour in Normandy, because it does not 
matter which way you go. We chose the steep 
hill up on to the Plateau. It is the main road 
to Paris. We left it at the first opportunity— 
and walked straight into Romance, or something 
very like it. 


oe | 

** A bird's-eye view of the boat ‘en passant.” 

A. 1st Class Passenger, paid £3. _B., 200 and Class Passengers, 
paid £300, 


we heard a curious piping sound in the distance» 
and presently there hove in sight a tall old 
fellow, followed by two or three goats. He 
heralded his approach by playing on a cornemuse. 
With his dark-blue coat and wide headgear, he 
was Fra Diavolo himself: very much down on 
his luck, hawking goats’ milk and music. As a 


Resting by an ancient ropewalk, 


combination of dirt, craft, and rascality he would 
be hard to equal, and we declined a drink of 
goats’ milk for satisfactory reasons; but we 
purchased selections of Swiss national airs on 
the cornemuse. 

Fra Diavolo, it seemed, was a Savoyard, and 


“He heralded his approach by playing on @ ‘cornemuse.’ 


his age was very great. He had been many 
things in his time, he told us. I append a list 
of all that remains in my memory :— ° 


National Guard .. .. .. .. .. 20 years 
Chamois Hunter.. .. .. «. +s 3%» 
*Alpine Guide... .. -. ee ee IT oe 
Gendarme .. .. .. «2 +s «+ 55 wv 
Fisherman .. .. .. «2 «2 0s 46 yy 
*Hotelkeeper (Algiers)... 9 oo» 


Prime Minister (country not: stated), aa a 


210 ly 

* OF course, he might have been these two concurs 
rently. —AUTHOR. E 

If, as I am strongly inclined to do, you add 
another thirty years at the galleys, this venerable 
old ruffian must have reached the wonderful age 
of about two hundred and forty years. I am sure 
this must be a record case of longevity. 

Tétes came to us out of the darkness, a village 
without a sound. Here, at the Cygne, we found 
the most polite and charming of hotel-keepers. 
He firmly insisted on our dining in a highly 
modern salle @ manger when we would much 
rather have eaten in his really beautiful old 
kitchen. The hotel was once a farth-house, 
and it contained a perfect museum of relics, 
the most priceless being, as usual, a chair which 
belonged to Napoleon I. I have sat in a large 
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number of chairs which belonged to the great 
military strategist—so many, indeed, that he 
must have kept a furniture depository on the 
quiet. Nothing, it is true, is mentioned in any 
of his histories of such a place as Tétes, but why 
Napoleon should go nursing his frost-bitten toes 
all the way to Moscow, when he could have 
stopped behind and sat in this chair at Tétes, 
with his feet on the kitchen mantelpiece, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Tétes brought us again on the road to Paris, 
and, according to custom, we left it behind by 
taking the first turning to the left. 

These main roads of France are interminable. 
Dead straight, they cut your view, and your 
intellect, into equal halves. Add to this a 
two-minute service of express motor-cars, in 
both directions, 
driven by crazy 
Frenchmen, and you 
will understand that 
such highways are 
things to be avoided. 
One gets very tired 
of diving out of the 
way of motors, like 
frogs before the 
advancing foot of a 
giant. 

The first to the left 
out of Tétes is the 
road to Cleéres, in the 
valley. On the map 
Cléres is marked as- 
being in the Depart- 
ment of Seine- 
Inférieure, but in reality it is a dreamy village in 
the province of Laissez Faire. We came to it 
when sunlight filled it at high noon, and straight- 
way fell under the spell of its enchantment. 
When you have been there an hour you re- 
member London and Paris with a shock. Why 

- it should be ‘so I cannot say. We left it with 
very great regret and much looking back. 

Its.long market-house is supported on stout 
oak posts. Part of it is a museum—at least, 
so a board announces on the north gable. We 
inquired the whereabouts of the entrance from 
a placid woman. 

“Museum ?” she made answer. 
never seen it.” 

Blessed woman! A disposition like that is 
worth a hundred kings’ ransom. 

From Cléres we wandered for a long time 
through the by-ways and green pastures to 
Roren. Surely in this Normandy the leaves 
anc. grass are greener than in Britain ; the smell 
of cut hay is stronger and more luscious than 
with us. The sky is bluer, the air kinder, and 


“T have 


_ ten minutes with “ Bluebeard ” ! 


“A two-thinute service of express motor-cars.” 


the soil more rich; but, for all that, France 
strikes one as a country with a past—a “‘ past,” 
too, much finer than its present. Where in the 
civilized world can one meet a band of the real 
old strolling players ? I don’t mean touring and 
stock companies, or anything like that, but the 
wandering players our grandmothers talk about, 
who carted a “proscenium” about with them, 
with “wings,” “ flies,” and other theatrical 
properties. In Malaunay, under the pillared 
market-house, we found the real thing. It was 
early afternoon, and the air burnt even in the 
shade. Santuzza, lying on a market form, told 
us that the show opened at eight o’clock in the 
evening, but as we were strangers she offered, 
for a sum that was pitifully small, to open in 
We declined, 
however, but bought 
our seats for the 
evening perform- 
ance. I am afraid 
that the players 
missed _ the “ distin- 
guished strangers ” 
in the audience that 
evening, for at the 
hour of opening we 
found another of the 

“old” things that 

persist in France— 

the “cobble” road 
. which lies between 

Maromme and 

Rouen. The cobbles 

are large, and the 

road itself has never 
been repaired. Houses have sprung up beside it, 
and when the builder wanted a stone for founda- 
tions, or lintel, he quarried it from the road. 
What could be more simple? There is always 
a sinister atmosphere about cobble roads in 
France. They conjure up visions of tumbrils 
laden for an execution, and to walk on them is 
a penance ; but, whatever you suffer on them, 
you get your reward at the end—especially if 
the cobbles lead you to the joyous front of 
Rouen Cathedral. 

Rouen is a city that commands you to see 
and hear, but not to talk. 

This will not prevent me from saying that 
Rouen should be the Briton’s Mecca, and not 
Paris. You can spend the days on Bonsecour 
Hill, and your nights on the quay, listening to 
Bergmann and his violin. And you will have 
Demos, in the drab, to keep you company. 
He will not sit and drink at the little tables with 
you, but will stand under the limes, and his eyes 
will burn in his pale face when Bergmann’s 
violin makes his life tolerable for an hour or two. 
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hime. 


““A huge locomotive slides, like a piece of stage scenery, across the 


light-spangled background.” 


Demos comes from the ironworks and the mills 
across the Seine. You don’t, and that’s why 
everything seems so unreal when a huge loco- 
motive slides, like a piece of stage scenery, 
across the light-spangled background. It goes 
silently, for all its huge mass of a hundred and 
twenty tons, because the sooty engineers have 
an ear for music like the rest. 

Duclair is to Rouen as Richmond is to London. 
We found it where we had left it some twenty- 
four months before ; which is a wonder, as anyone 
would agree who has seen the mascaret, or tidal 
“bore,” driving up the Seine. It arrives 
obediently to a time-table, and tries hard to 

- sweep Duclair and the doddering ferry-steamer 
and La Mére de Amour, the local character, 
into oblivion. It hasn't suceeded so far, as the 
old lady informed us, and busily sold us postcards 
of herself—which portraits, I may say at once, 
can be safely worn next the heart, or left about 
in any bachelor’s rooms. 

On all hands the evidence points to the French 
countryman as a keen sportsman. 

The casual mention of a rabbit had a remark- 
able effect on the landlord of the house where we 
drank cider. 

“‘ Where ? ” he demanded, in a tense whisper. 

“ At La Fontaine,” we told him. ‘ But——” 

Three wonderful bounds took him into the 
street. 

“ A la Fontaine!” he roared. “ Un lapin!” 

In a very short space of time it seemed that 
every able-bodied man in the place was galloping 
down the road, hastily armed as for a fray, like 
a revolutionary mob making for the Bastille. 
There was much determined vivacity about their 
action, though at first their purpose was obscure. 


Then it dawned upon 
us that they were off to 
hunt the rabbit. 

It may be we imputed 
wrong motives to these 
grand fellows. | Clearly, 
one rabbit roasted, or en 
casserole, would not go 
far among twenty hungry 
men, so it is possible that 
the little creature was 
required as a specimen for 
amuseum. Even so, it 
was hard lines on the 
rabbit to be hunted and 
slain with weapons from 
the very museum itself ! 

Alas! poor Bunny, 
daintily munching, be- 
tween the cliff and the 
river, at La Fontaine! 
If our good host had been 
less precipitate we should have told him that 
we had seen you—on a former tour ! 

And so it was that we hastened on our way to 
Caudebec, which is in the opposite direction to 
La Fontaine. 

Caudebec is frankly—and rankly—medizeval. 
It is a little town such as one reads about in old 
romances, with the houses falling on one another’s 
necks, as it were, across the narrow streets. It 
is quite untouched by the hand of Time, and I 
much doubt, if the improver were given a free - 
hand, whether he would know where to begin. 
Some of the free and easy customs of antiquity 
still survive, as we can testify from actual 
experience. The good inhabitants carry their 
love for the “old” to great lengths. Two 


f 


“La Mére de !’Amoar. 
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very able-bodied man in the place was galloping down the road, hastily armed as for a fray.” 


ummense gargoyles span half-way across the 
Rue de la Boucherie, and for centuries have 
emptied themselves, with stony glee, into the 
middle of the street below. Rather than abate 
them as nuisances, the town has provided eacu 
with a tin basin and pipe! One of the party 
—I will not say who—was busily sketching in 


ae of the iree and easy customs of antiquity sill survive.” 


this gargoylean street when a casement overhead 
flung open in the romancist manner, and a 
woman’s 
head thrust 
out. 

“Mari- 
ette!” it 
screamed. 

“What is 
it?” came 
from a win- 
dow oppo- 
site. 

“When 
did he come 
home last 
night ?” 

“Half- 
past eleven, 
and per- : 
fectly sober. What’s that down there ?” ‘ 

“ Simplement un Anglais! There are three of 
them—staying at the White Horse. They were 
in at Josephine’s last night, and only bought a 
box of matches !” 

Which was quite true, and I have some of 
those matches yet. They are worth dilating 
upon. 

The manufacture of matches is a State mono- 
poly in France, and I always maintain that tuition 
in the French language should include the proper 
management of the French match. This article 
consists of a brimstone mantle mounted on a 
stick and topped with a blob of red phosphorus. 
Its special features are: (1) The ease with which 
it may be ignited ; it will light itself in the pocket 
against a bunch of keys, money, or a pen-knife. 
(2) Its fumigating qualities ; to clear a house of 
flies, mice, cockroaches, etc., light one only every 
three days. 

One of the most surprising traits about these 
simple Norman folk of the by-ways is their 


“Bach gargoyle is provided with a tin 
basin and pipe!” 
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swift detection of the foreigner. It does not 
matter how deep your disguise, or how quiet a 
tongue you keep in your head. You are found 
out at sight. But, having “ discovered” you, 
it is amazing the variety of things the simple 
Tustics want you to buy. 

While examining some old ironwork a 
youth came and offered a white rat for four 
sous. Seeing no chance of a deal, he in- 
continently pointed to a field where, he said, 
some stones had fallen from the sky. 

Now, what can an Englishman want with 
a white rat ? Or what possible connection 
can there be between a white rat and a 
meteorite? We owed an introduction to 
the meteorologist to the vender 
of the rats, who, failing a deal in 
his commodity, determined that 
we should buy something from 
somebody. 

The me 
teorologist 
was a little, 
fat, spec- 
tacled man, 
armed with 
an umbrella, 
with which 
he stabbed 
alternately 
Shere ey, “A calm and order! 
and the cvecing 
earth. We dress 
knew him 
at once for 
the village oracle, because two 
of his waistcoat-buttons were 
missing. 

Sizing us up keenly, and find- 
ing us sympathetic, the old 
gentleman tucked his “ brolly” 
under his arm, pulled his 
scanty beard with a plump, 
white hand, and sighed. 

“They must havé buried 
themselves,” he said ; “ or per- 
haps they have already been 
found. I will search no more. 
It is a wonderful pheno- 
menon, gentlemen, but how blind we are to its 
significance! I have studied these things 
deeply ”—here we showed increased interest— 
“and shall prove that these meteoric stones are 
nothing less than communications from the 
planet Mars. More than that! I know by what 
means these messages will one day be read!” 

Dramatic pause, during which we wondered 
when the old boy had last seen the tips of his 
toes over the horizon of his watch-chain. 


* Pesile Coevaus. 


“ Gentlemen, the key lies in the entrails of the 
great meteorite, four thousand metres at least 
in circumference, which lies embedded in the 
plains of Arizona, and only awaits an enter- 
prising man to uncover it. And what glory 

awaits that man!” 
While our friend thus relieved his feel- 
ings he gradually raised himself on tip- 
toe; and, judging from 
his shining eyes, his round 
face, surmounted by a 
round hat, which now had 
aslight tilt from its original 
axis, and the general rotun- 
dity of his person, to say 
nothing of the semicircu- 
lar bend of each arm, as if 
they embraced a globular 
form, we are certain that 
hé saw a small planet, or 
something like one, peeping out of the 
ground at his feet. — 

Briefly, his calculations brought out the | 
great truth that valuable meteors would 
shortly fall again upon the very spot on 
which we stood. He 
required _ financial 
assistance. This 
was the crux of the 
whole business ; but 
if there was any 
truth in his theories, 
he would very soon 
require medical 
assistance as well! 
Under cover of this 
hypothesis we beat’ 
a retreat — without 


loss. 
After that we 
tramped _dustily, 


through golden 
lands, into Yvetot, 
where we found a 
fair and festival 
proceeding. It was 
not the roaring, 
rasping kind of thing 
we get in Britain, 
but calm and orderly, like the people themselves. 

You had but to scratch through the surface, 
however, to find a different state of affairs. 
Amid broad smiles, a calm and orderly gentleman 
in evening dress sent up grotesquely-shaped 
balloons, some of them irresistibly funny. I 
remember, also, a calm and orderly agricultural 
youth, who inveigled us into a gambling game 
—to wit, petits chevaux. 

The scientist of the party, waving aside his 
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compatriots, 
pitted his logical 
_ brain and store 
of native coins 
against the dull 
wits of the rustic 
and the odds of 
the game. To 
speak of the 
result would 
need carefully- 
chosen words, 
but when the 
business was 
ended the owner 
of the little 
horses soothed 5 
the hot indignation of the scientist with a shrug. 

“ But, sir,” he said, “‘ I cannot win any more 
than you can lose!” 

The painful truth in this remark does not, 
however, excuse such abandoned rascality. 

We fared but little better at the hands of a 
very beautiful woman who kept a sweet-stall. 
We were swindled—horribly. Ah, me! That 
such great, pleading eyes should mask such 
guile! According to a famous song, the Yveto- 
tians chose themselves a king in olden days, 
but when kings became out of date in France 
they discontinued the practice. Their queens 
were retained—not so much, I suspect, on the 
score of gallantry as because of the business 
capacity of the queens ! 

Motteville is an important railway junction, 
so thickly grass-grown that it appears to be laid 
ina prairie. We treasure some strange memories 
of the place. We waited for a train there in 
much doubt and trepidation, because if your 
train doesn’t knock you 
down, you know you are 
standing on what answers” 
for the platform. We 
were en route for Cléres, 
by way of a single branch 
line. Our train consisted 
of an engine (doubtful), 
three little carriages, and 
a sinister-looking van at 
the rear. The whole lot 
should have been label- 
led *“‘ Caudebec, 1400,” 
instead of the deceptive 
modern date which it 
bore. The short journey 
of sixteen miles to Cléres 
occupied some three and 
a half hours. 

A __ stoutish 


volume a wit 
would be required to 


“We fared but little better at the hands of a beautiful woman who kept a sweet-stall.” 


De gs 


ae 


tH 


js an important rail 
that it appea 


chronicle the 
hopes and fears 
of that journey, 
but, as it is, a 
condensed diary 


must _ suffice. 
Here it is :— 
3 p.m.—Motte- 


ville. A hundred 
degrees in the 
shade. Enter 
train ; no engine, 
noofficials. Could 
have stolen a 
carriage without 
fear of detection. 
s 3-30.—Engine 
found. Strange behaviour on part of driver ; 
eating wild strawberries out of cap. 

3-50.—Off! Cross prairie at estimated speed 
of several miles per hour. Suspicious-looking 
van in rear nearly jumps metals. We go slower. 

4.10.—Pull up at old deserted farm called 
St. Ouen de Brueil. 

4.10}.—Engine sets fire to grass track. Driver 
moves train a bit. Suspicious van in middle of 
flames now. Guard listens with ear to van, and 
advises another move. (Don’t like that van.) 

\ 4.22.—Off again! A hundred and six degrees 
in shade. Get out and walk beside train for 
breath of fresh air. Discover that suspicious- 
looking van is ammunition wagon—loaded ! 
Decide to walk in front of engine. 

4.55.—Stop at another deserted farm. Engine 
sets fire to track. Horrid smell of burning paint. 
Can’t leave train ; door-handles too hot to touch. 
Suspicious van unhooked and shunted. We 
breathe freely once again. 
“_ §.15.—Driver rolls up 
sleeves. We have started 
well, and hold on tight. 

Estimated speed, seven 
and three-quarter miles 
-per hour. Pull up at third 
Tuinous agricultural 
edifice. 

5.21.—Officials discover 
we should have passed 
train going in opposite 
direction an hour ago. 

Palpitation of heart. 
Official strolls up track 
in search of train. Train 
appears, rushing out of 
adjacent wood. We take 
up position four hundred 
metres from railway-—to 
get a good view of col- 
lision. Disappointed—no 
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collision. Official swings hat, 
stops train—wonderful !| Must 
recommend this method to 
British railways. 

6.0.—Shunt a lot. Driver 
tries to solve puzzles with 
carriages. Fails, but fires 
prairie in six places. Then 
off again. Fag-end of rail- 
way is made on switchback 
principle, but with no “ ups.” 
Speed planetary; make our 
wills. 

6.16.—Rumble into Cleres. 
Leave train at once, tear up 
wills. Sha’n’t go again. 

There is but one golden 
tule for the traveller in Nor- 
mandy, and that is, “ Spin 
your journey out to its ut- 
most.” Every condition will 


help you. Wander, as we did, from Yvetot to 
Dieppe, through all the “ villes,” and take your 
time. To do the trip in a motor-car is intel- 


lectual vandalism. If you did, 
you would surely miss the old 
lady weaver in Etoutéville who 
weaves wondrous coloured 
cloths — for the Moors! You 
would also overlook Doudéville, 
that never wakes, and Bacque- 
ville on the hill, whose main 
street’ is a hundred and fifty 
yards wide (so different from 
Caudebec, where lovers can 
whisper soft nothings across 
the road. Here they would 
have to roar them through a 
megaphone, or send them by 
post in the usual way). 

Standing in the middle of 
Bacqueville at night, you can 
hear your watch tick in your 
pocket, and the darkness is 
appalling to a city dweller. If 
any man would wrestle with 
his conscience, let him fight 
it out there in Bacqueville 
town at 2 am. He would 
have a fair field and no 
favour. 

After that comes Dieppe, the 
much advertised. Here, in the 
year of grace 1911, we witnessed 


“The fag-end of the railway is made on the 
ewitchback principle.” 


“A jet of water about ten feet high 
appeared at the nozzle of the hose-pipe.” 


a comedy in real life that 
could not be equalled on the 
legitimate stage. It was a 
house on fire at the quay. 
Now, even a Frenchman 
knows that the proper thing 
to do with a fire is to put it 
out, and this is how it was 
done. 

A large crowd collected, 
talking a great deal, and from 
this talk we gathered that 
Dieppe had no _fire-engine 
and merely a volunteer fire- 
brigade. When the flames 
had progressed merrily for 
some half-hour or so, an 
alarm of fire reached the 
volunteers, who promptly 
answered the call, towing 
behind them a hand-pump. 


Here their operations received the first check ; 
no one knew where the water-hydrants were. A 
stern search failed to find them; they had 


become silted up. Meanwhile 
the fire progressed favourably, 
turning night into day. 

Suddenly a brilliantly happy 
thought struck a member of 
the brigade. The harbour ! 

It was only fifty feet or so 
from the doomed house, and 
held all the water they were 
likely to want — water, too, 
which contained a hundred 
per cent. of moisture. 

Then the fire-fighters got 
really to work. Time : one hour 
twenty minutes. When I say 
“to work,” I mean that a jet of 
water about ten feet high ap- 
peared at the nozzle of the hose- 
pipe—and the scientist of the 
party calculated that if the fire 
had been twenty feet lower it 
stood a chance of being put out. 

It may still be burning. As 
our steamer rounded the quay 
to make for the open Channel 
we saw another house in flames 
—the place next door. 

And the house which first 
began to burn was a fire 
insurance office | 
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“The Wide World’ in the Philippines—Bskimo ‘ Raincoats”—Jerusalem Under Snow, etc. 


Filipino boys studying a copy of “The Wide Worid Magazine.” 


From a Photograph. 


F ever there was a magazine 
that was aptly named, that 
L magazine is THE WIDE WORLD. 
Not, only do the subjects of 
its contents month by month 
range all over the globe, but 
its ci tion also is truly world-wide. 
Letters are constantly reaching us from 
readers in out-of-the-way regions, and proofs 
are continually being afforded us that the 
magazine penetrates into the most remote 
localities. Look, for instance, at the above 
photograph, forwarded by a kindly German 
reader from Japan. It shows a couple of 
Filipino boys poring delightedly over a copy 
of THE WiDE WorLD—our issue for June, 
1912. The letterpress, of course, was beyond 
them, but the striking pictures were quite 
enough to hold them entranced. It would 
be interesting, by the way, to know the most 
extraordinary place in which a copy of THE 
Wipe Wor tp has been encountered. We 
have heard of a reader who found a copy, 
surprisingly well preserved, in a hole in the 
Patagonian Pampas, and another who dis- 
covered one in a mountain cairn, but 
doubtless other readers can tell us of. finds 
ert eirions sian these. 

ing at Nagasaki, Japan, is an interest- 
ing sight, being done entirely by girls. Big 
coal barges bear down upon the ship as it 
approaches the shore, and assoon as it comes 
to anchor a rough ladder is placed between 


a 


The coaling of liners in Japan is carried out entirely by 


shown took on her coal at the rate of over three hundred and fifty-three tons per 
rom a) 


the liner and the foremost barge. On each rung of it a girl 
takes her place. Men in the barge quickly shovel the coal 
into shallow baskets, holding half a bushel each, to the 
sound of a monotonous chant, and these baskets then pass 
from hand to hand up the living ladder with marvellous 
celerity. Each girl seizes one and swings it straight up 
in front of her, above her head, when it is caught by the 
next girl. Down a second ladder, likewise packed with 
girls, the empty baskets pass in similar manner back into 
the barge to be refilled. Barge after barge is emptied in 
this way. The monotonous chanting never ceases; the 
living elevator goes on hour after hour with its never- 
ending stream of baskets, until the last bunker is full, 
when the ladders disappear as if by magic and the ship is 
ready to proceed on her voyage. The picture here 

duced was taken on 4 Pacific mail steamer, which 
“ bunkered ” two thousand three hundred tons of coal in 
six and a half hours, an average of three hundred and fifty- 
three and three-quarter tons per hour, or nearly six tons 
per minute—an almost incredible record. 

The stone shown on the next situated close to 
Rudston Church, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, has 
long been a puzzle to antiquarians. It is a fin i 
oolitic grit, and stands many miles away from its parent 
rock on the northern moorlands, near Whitby. low it 
came to its present situation is a seemingly insoluble 
mystery. One theory is that it came on floating ice 


—The steamer here 
hour! (Photograph, 
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This ancient stone, situated in the East Riding of Yorkshire, is 
a complete mystery —It weighs about fifty tons, and nobody 
knows “ how it got there.” 


From a Photograph, : 


during the glacial period; another is that the ancient 
Druids conveyed.it for purposes of worship ; while a third 
that the Pheenicians brought it and set it up for mark- 
ing cross-roads. It stands twenty-five feet four inches 
above the ground, and is believed to be as much under- 
neath, having been explored to a depth of sixteen feet 
without getting to the bottom. Its other measurements 
are : six feet one inch wide on east side, five feet nine inches 
on west, two feet nine inches on north, and two feet three 
and it weighs forty-five to fifty tons, so 
that, if it was placed in its present position by human 
agency, yet another problem arises as to how it was 
moved. 


a rete “ih tive 
MAKE-YOUW HOWE a ist 
FURNITURER: 
AV JONES, craxo Fonts 


Advertising enterprise in the wilds of British Columbia. 
From a Photograph, 


The quaint little notice-board shown in the lower photo- 
graph was snapshotted in the forests of British Columbia, 
and shows that the furniture-dealers of that go-ahead 
province are not wanting in enterprise and the desire for 
advertisement, even when the materials to hand consist of 
nothing more promising than the stump of a tree and an 
old box-lid. In a few years’ time, perhaps, an up-to-date 
eye-catcher, painted in most brilliant colours, will have 
taken the place of this primitive announcement, for things 
move rapidly in the West. 

Primitive man has a happy knack of making use of the 
materials that lie nearest to hand ; he is a thousand times 


made from the entrails of 
the walrus and seal. (Photograph. 


From al 


more self-contained and self-reliant than his civilized 
brother. Look, for instance, at the Eskimos shown in 
the photograph above. They are wearing home-made 
“rain-coats ” or oilskins—call them what you will— 
made from the entrails of the walrus and seal. If the 
“cut” is not very stylish the materials are of the 
best, for the membrane is tough, very light, and 
absolutely waterproof. Moreover, it does not hamper 
the wearer’s movements in the slightest—an important 
consideration to the hunter and fisherman. 

one would naturally imagine in so generally 
genial a climate, snow in Jerusalem is as rare as a heat- 
wave in Iceland. Indeed, although the fleecy flakes fall 
each winter on many of the higher mountains in Pales- 
tine, for Jerusalem itself to be covered by a white mantle, 
as seen in the photograph shown on the top of the 
opposite page, is regarded as quite a notable event. 
This particular snowstorm visited the Holy City in 
March, 1912. Inclement and cold weather had n 
experienced for some days, when suddenly snow began 
to fall heavily, and continued to do so on and off for 
two days, to the perturbation of the natives. The 
result was that the entire city was buried two to three 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be along 
the American coast; no matter how dark, 
or cold, or stormy the night, the coast 
guard is on watch, patrolling the nearest 
beach or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, could, by 
his own unsupported efforts, do little to 
save life, or to guide ships away from 
perilous points. 


As a unit in an efficient system and 
able, at a moment’s notice, to command 
the service of his nearby station, he be- 
comes a power to whom all ship owners 
and passengers are indebted. 


In the same way, the Bell Telephone in 
your home and office is always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious instru- 
ment; but as a vital unit in the Bell System, 
which links together seven million other 
telephones in all parts of this country, that 
single telephone instrument becomes a 
power to help you at any moment of any 
hour, day or night. 


It costs unwearying effort and millions 
of dollars to keep the Bell System always 
on guard, but this is the only kind of 
service that can adequately take care of 
the social and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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From a Photo, by) 
feet deep in soft snow. So anxious were the European 
inhabitants to take full advantage of such an exceptional 
occasion that primitive sleighs were requisitioned and the 
sport indulged in on the Mount of Olives. Prominent in 
our picture are the mosque of Omar and—on the extreme 
right—the tall spire of the Church of the Redeemer, while 
in the background lies the 
Mount of Olives. 

Down in the south-east of 
Palestine, on the borders of the 
great Arabian Desert, where 
once stood Petra, the Edom of 
the Bible, rises Mount Hor. This 
is one of the loftiest peaks in 
the district, its summit towering 
over four thousand feet above 
the sea. On its eastern peak is 
the traditional tomb of Aaron. 
A number of ruins also dot the 
summit, supposed to be the 
remains of an old monastery. 
Here, it is declared, Aaron was 
buried, and pilgrimages are occa- 
sionally made to his tomb. The 
tomb is in the custody of the 
Mohammedans, and it requires 
some tact to induce them to 
allow Christians to enter—in 
fact, our photograph is declared 
to be the only one ever taken of 
the interior. The structure is a 
miserable modern building con- 
taining a modern sarcophagus. 
Entering the edifice,one descends 
a narrow passage from a chapel 
to a subterranean vault, where 
a light is necessary to reveal 
the somewhat strange contents. 
Upon the tomb the Mohamme- 
dans have placed a number of 
garments, though for what pur- 

it is hard to determine. 
he tradition that Aaron was 
buried here is certainly very 
ancient, and is mentioned by 
Vol xxx.—28 


Jerusalem under snow, a very rare spectacle, 


[American Colony, Jerusalem. 


Josephus. There are many Arabic and Hebrew inscriptions 
scattered about the building, evidently the work of pil- 
grims. The view from the top is striking, including as it 
does the necropolis of Petra, the gorges and chasms of the 
mountains, and, to the west, the desert of Arabia. 

In the Jordan Valley one may occasionally see a string 


The tomb of Aaron, on Mount Hor, in Palestine. 
From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


FATIGUE 
Its Cause and Antidote 


By D. O. Harrell, M. D. 


FATIGUE means poison. Every muscu- 

lar and nervous impulse causes the 
burning of vital fuel, and the ashes resulting 
are Carbon Dioxide, a deadly poison. Fatigue 
is simply an indication of an excess of this 
poison in the system. 

Another strange fact is, that the ashes 
dumped into the blood by the waste of a mus- 
cle cell are exactly of the same character as 
the ashes that are produced by a nerve cell ora 
brain cell. Hence anything that tires the brain 
also tires the muscles and vice versa. 

This phenomenon has been clearly proved 
by Professor Fred Schiller Lee of Columbia 
College, expert on fatigue, and also by Dr. 
Maggiora of Turin, Italy. It is evident how 
useless it is to attempt to revive a tired brain 
through physical exercise, as is so often recom- 
mended. The ashes from the countless muscle 
cells are simply added to those which already 
clog the system, and the brain is more hopc- 
lessly wearied than before. According to Mag- 
giora, rest and breathing are the only sensible 
antidotes for fatigue. 


The foregoing facts should be kept vividly 
in the mind of everyone. Fatigue is a danger 
signal. It is an indication that your lungs 
have failed to throw off Carbon Dioxide as fast 
as it has accumulated. It is nature’s command 
to rest und breathe. There is no other fatigue 
cure. It is through the lungs alone that this 
‘accumulated poison can be cast off. Endur- 
ance, whether mental, nervous or muscular, is 
-governed directly by the degree of your respira- 
tory power. 

Brain workers who lack power of mental 
concentration, who have a poor memory or 
who become rapidly fatigued, should ask them- 
selves whether their system is not saturated 
with poison. Those who become fatigued 
rapidly through physical exertion may be sure 


that they too are suffering from the same 
poison. 

This fatigue and lack of mental power is 
not due, as many wish to believe, to lack of 
proper or sufficient food. Most of us eat 
enough food to nourish a body and brain twice 
as large as that we have. But not one person 
in a hundred breathes sufficiently to burn the 
food he eats and to throw off the ashes that 
result. 

It is a lamentable fact that few persons 
know how to breathe or know the first laws 
of respiration. As long as they are not actually 
consumptives they blindly assure themselves 
that they have large and active lungs. 

There has come to my notice recently a 
book entitled, “Deep Breathing,” by Paul 
von Boeckmann, R. S. This treatise is by far 
the most sensible and valuable work I have 
ever read on the vital subject of breathing. - 
The author is evidently a man of great experi- 
ence and practical ideas. 

I believe this booklet gives you the real key 
to constitutional strength. It shows us plainly 
how to develop a high degree of respiratory 
power, so that we may cast off fatigue poisons, 
and other health destroying matter. It explains 
for the first time the danger of developing 
the external body at the expense of the internal 
body. The author’s arguments are so logical 
that his theories must be based upon vast 
experience. Personally I know that his teach- 
ings are most profoundly scientific and thor- 
oughly practical, for I have had occasion to 
see them tested in a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be obtained 
upon payment of ro cents in coin or stamps by 
addressing Dr. von Boeekmann directly at 


1525 Terminal Bldg., 113 Park Ave., New York. 


The simple exercises he describes therein are 
worth many times the small price asked for 


the booklet. 
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Taking bundles of papyrus to market. 
From a Photo by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


of Women carrying strange towering erections upon their 
heads. These women are the wives of the papyrus- 


way out into 
gatherers, taking the spoils to market. This curious 


Kingston Penitentiary, one of the strongest jails in Canada—It was from thi: 
from a) as described in our last issue. 


t, which once flourished 

in large quantities in 
but is now almost extinct 
there, still abounds in the 
Jordan Valley, as well as in 
the neighbourhood of Jaffa 
and Sidon. It grows best 
in a marshy soil, easily 
attaining a eight of eight 
to ten feet. The stems of 
the plant, which are hollow, 
like bamboo, are leafless, 
and as thick as a man’s 
arm at the lower part, 
tapering away to a point. 
This wood is used to-day 
in the East for a variety of 
purposes, both ornamental 
and useful. At Jaffa it is 
converted into sandals, 
boxes, various articles of 
furniture, and even into 
boats. In ancient times, 
particularly when the 
Pharaohs reigned in Egypt, 
the papyrus was cultivated 
and converted into paper, 
and many museums can 
boast of specimens of these 
ancient papyri manuscripts. 
With telerence to the 
. story in our last issue, en- 
titled “The Trouble at 
Kingston,” and dealing 
with the sensational escape 
of the notorious Mecum 
Brothers from the Kingston 
jail, we now reproduce a 
photograph of this famous 
penitentiary, which is 
probably the strongest and 
best - guarded al_insti- 
tution in the Dominion of 
Canada. That the four 
criminals concerned 


actually managed to defeat the system and make their 
the open speaks volumes for their resource: 
and daring. It is probable, however, that this will be the 


institution that the notorious Mecum Brothers escaped, 


(Photograph, 
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Dickens 


(1812—1870) 


‘©The Master of Smiles and Tears” 


HIRTY years ago, people talked about the ‘‘decline of Dickens.’* 
To-day that is past. Dickens continues to reach the heart of humanity 
as does no other writer of fiction. ‘The world still makes merry with 

Pickwick, shudders at the brutalities of Bill Sykes, responds with a sympathetic 
smile to the undaunted optimism of Micawber, and thrills at the tragic fate of 
Sidney Carton. ‘‘The English-reading people everywhere,’* says Donald G. 
Mitchell (Ik Marvel), ‘‘have taken Charles Dickens to their hearts and they 
will hold him there. God bless his memory! It shall be green for us always.” 


The Right Time—The Right Set 


‘OUR library is not complete without a complete set of Dickens. 

You must have all the tales of this, the greatest story-teller of the 
English race. In view of the centenary celebration of the birth of 
Dickens, no time would be more appropriate for those who have no satis- 
factory set of Dickens, or none at all, to purchase that best general library 
- f) edition, the UNIVERSITY, in fifteen splendid three-quarters leather 
SIDNEY CARTON volumes. This set contains all the novels of the great master. It is also 
ON THE SCAFFOLD unique in that to the text of the novels have been added critical comments. 

PAT een . Notes, etc., by prominent writers—a feature adding immeasurably to its 
th hee a Jar, Jar better ae, value. Contributions appear from members of the Dickens family as we'l as 
tb Phos WLP Ed ha T from some of the most brilliant of contemporary critics. The volumes are 
ans ene Ps beer aoe fully illustrated throughout, each one containing a genuine photogravure 
rontispiece. 


have ever known."* 


A Special Dickens Centenary Offering 


3 Additioral N order to promote the sale of Dickens at this time, we shall present to every purchaser 

Vols. FREE of the UNIVERSITY EDITION, three additional volumes, uniform in every respect 

with the novels and containing (1) a life and critical estimate of Dickens by various 

eminent hands; (2) the best of his letters, speeches, plays, and poems; and (3) an entire volume of miscellaneous 

tales and sketches, specially collected from rare and hitherto almost inaccessible sources. The three additional volumes will be presented free to all 

subscribers to the UNIVER: EDITION until further notice. ‘The contents of these volumes will positively not be found in eny 
ordinary set of Dicke: ind serve to make the UNIVERSITY EDITION peculiarly distinctive, 


E further announce that for the present each volume of the UNIVERSITY EDITION 
shipped by us, including the three additional volumes, will contain a Dickens Testi- 
moniaLStamp. These stamps are handsomely printed from a steel-engraving in 

beokplate style, and the proceeds from their sale will be turned over to descendants of the author as a testimonia! 

to Dickens’ international fame. Tosets of the UNIVERSITY EDITION now purchased these stamps will, of course, add a unique interest and value. 


‘The Coupon Brings the Books 


for Free Inspection COUPON | Sen 
HE books will be sent anywhere for a five-day inspection, the The University Society, = ” 
three additional volumes being shipped with every set. The New York, N. ¥. 


coupon will bring the books. Send no money at this 
time. Inspect the books carefully. If you are not satisfied, return set of the UNIVERSITY DICKENS (15 vols) 
them at our expense. If you are, retain them by sending us only iwich the # dpeclil ldlitoial ¢clumes: ew -vohune 
$1.00 as first payment. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00} 4, contain a Dickens Testimonial Stamp. If the 
. month. ; You will be surprised to jearn that you can get the fifteen | tbooika'ate atistasgcry.ct shalt pey.yon $1.00 within. 
ibrary volumes now for only $25.50. © circumstances sur- | ‘i iM 
founding this offer and the unusual value given, make it 5 Gaye of stesetpts and $2; 00 per, month bereattet 


: | until the total amount, $25.50, bas been it 
something that you cannot afford to neglect. Write at once. 1 pot, I shall notify you, — 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please forward prepaid, for examination, % 


Name ....... 


Address ... 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


“IT SAW HIM LAND ON TOP OF MY FRIEND.” 
SEE PAGE 422. 
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A J ungle Tragedy. 


BY J. G. JACOBSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


How two sportsmen went hunting jaguars in the trackless 
But for the treachery of the villainous Piet, poor Tom Davis might be alive to-day. 


happened. 


forests of Dutch Guiana, and what 


“The incidents narrated are facts,” states Mr. Jacobson. 


LOSE to the boundary-line of British 
and Dutch Guiana, on the north 
coast of South America, a little river, 
seldom found marked on maps, flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean. It is called 

the Nikerie, and a few miles to the south lies the 
picturesquely-situated town of Nikerie, a very 
small Dutch settlement. In the large territory 
of Dutch Guiana there are only three towns 
—Paramaribo, the capital and seat of the 
Government, twenty miles up the Surinam 
River; Albina, on the Maroni or Marowyne 
River, a little Dutch outpost ; and the above- 
mentioned village, not worthy of the name of 
town. The rest is nearly all impenetrable and 
unexplored jungle, an unknown, virgin forest, 
the home of malignant malaria, ferocious 
wild animals, and poisonous snakes. 

The British territory is the most advanced in 
civilization of the three Guianas, being about 
thirty years ahead of the other two. Georgetown, 
the capital, lies close to the ocean, and the 
Botanical Gardens here are wonderful. 

I was listening to the band one evening in 
these gardens, and watching the people, when a 
tall man approached and gave me a hearty slap 
on the shoulder. Then, sitting down beside me, 
he started to shake me vigorously by the hand. 

“Halloa, Joe!” he cried. “Is it possible 
that we should meet in this forsaken hole? The 
world is very small, after all. Why, old chap, I 
have not seen you for years—since we were 
hunting big game together on the Zambesi 
River, in South Africa.” 

“acm Davis |” I exclaimed, cordially retnro- 

fol vo. 2 ° 


ing the handshake of my worthy friend. “ What 
in the world has brought you here? TI can’t 
tell you how pleased I am to see you. I thought 
you were in New York ?” 

“No, old fellow,” he replied ; “I have been 
in Caracas, Venezuela, for nearly three months, 
examining a mine there for a New York company, 
and am now on my way back to the States. By 
the way, Joe, while speaking to the captain of 
the Dutch steamer Curacao, leaving for Para- 
maribo, he told me that close to Nikerie several 
‘tigers’ are causing the natives much trouble, 
and have killed many of their cattle. The 
Curacao sails to-morrow for Nikerie, and my boat 
for New York won’t be due for another ten days. 
What do you say to skipping over and seeing 
if we can get a shot at one of those beasts? It 
won’t be the first time we have hunted together, 
will it?” 

I agreed at once, as it was my intention to 
leave for Paramaribo by the Curacao, and a stop- 
over at Nikerie for a week would not interfere 
with my plans. I looked forward not only to 
the hunt, but to the agreeable company of my 
old friend for a few days. Tom Davis was a 
true-blue sportsman. He had been hunting big 
game in all parts of the globe, and was one of the 
finest shots I have ever seen. Tall, and strong 
as an ox, he was of Herculean build, a noble 
character on whom a friend could depend in 
the tightest corner. We had travelled through 
Matabeleland and Zululand in South Africa, and 
had stood side by side in many adventures and 
dangers. I little dreamt, while ta'x’"¢ over our 
forthcoming trip, that it was to ve my tmend’s 
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destiny never to return alive, and that through 
a little careless accident I was to be robbed of a 
good comrade, whose loss I shall deplore to the 
end of my life. 

After the concert we dined at the Bank Hotel, 
and then hunted for a coolie to row us to the 
Curagao, lying in the Demerara River. 

As the steamer did not leave until two p.m., 
we had ample time to make all necessary arrange- 
ments, and in the afternoon we found ourselves 
on the way to Nikcrie. 

The dawn of day saw us entering the Nikerie 
River with the tide. The sca was a yellowish, 
muddy colour, and we could sce many sharks, 
those fiendish tigers of the ocean, swimming 
around our steamer. Innumerable water-birds 
stood on the beach, amongst which we noticed 
bright-coloured pelicans, with their huge axe- 
shaped bills, stupidly gazing at our ship. All 
kinds of parrots, from small love-birds to large, 
handsome macaws, of most brilliant plumage, 
were screaming and screeching in the trees. 

‘The river was narrow and only navigable at 
high water. At the entrance we noticed a large 
quantity of piles in the water, arid were informed 
by the captain that the first town of Nikerie 
had been built here, but that the ocean had 
invaded the village, so they moved it a little 
higher up the river. Gradually the heavy 
breakers, dashing against the shore, ate away 
piece after piece of the mainland, and one day 
Nikerie number two likewise found itself in the 
water. These two experiences taught the 
Dutchmen to start Nikerie number three a few 
miles higher up the river, where it would be 
safe for at least the next few generations to 
come. 

At nine a.m. we arrived. The heat was sc 
intense that at first we nearly lost heart, and 
spoke of staying on board and continuing our 
journey ; but after a while we summoned up 
enough courage to walk ashore, clad in white 
duck suits and tropical helmets. 

I inquired of the first negro we met where the 
hotel was. : 

“T do not know, mynheer,” he replied. 

I received the same reply from the second one, 
and also from the third and fourth. We were 
puzzled. 

“Are they all strangers in this confounded 
hole?” demanded Tom. ‘“ Change your ques- 
tion, Joe, and ask them if there is an hotel here 
at all.” 

I did so, and received “‘ No, mynheer,” as an 
answer. 

This was a facer, and we should not have 
known what to do with our luggage if it had not 
been for the captain of the Curacao, who took us 
to the nearest plantation, about fifteen minutes’ 


walk into the jungle, ana introduced us to 
Mynheer van der Klaasdaal, a mulatto, who, 
after he heard what had brought us there and 
who we were, seemed very pleased to give us 
shelter. He wanted us to swing our hammocks 
in his stuffy, dirty mud-house, in which lived, 
besides himself, an ugly negro woman of most 
mountainous dimensions, six little naked black 
children, and an abundance of insects and 
vermin. We declined the not very tempting 
invitation as politely as possible, and told him 
we preferred swinging our hammocks in a little 


* hut close by—four poles covered with some 


palm-leaves. We then returned to the steamer 
for our bags, and found that the tide had 
gone out and left the boat in an evil-smelling 
mud-marsh. Large crabs and snakes were 
creeping out of their holes in search of food, 
and everything around seemed to hint of fever 
and pestilence. 

At four p.m. the boat started for Paramaribo, 
and we were left cut off from the world for a week. 
We strolled through the primitive town trying 
to get some information regarding the jaguars 
—called “tigers” by the natives. We were 
followed around by a dozen dirty little urchins, 
gesticulating and debating as to what we could 
be in “ Takki-Takki,” a language which seemed 
to be a mixture of every tongue on earth, with 
English as the basis. Whenever we stopped and 
looked at them they would bolt away as fast as 
their little legs would carry them, screaming at 
the top of their lungs. 

I spoke Dutch sufticiently well to make myself 
understood, and after several attempts we came 
across a man who had enough intelligence to 
understand what we were after. They had all 
heard of the jaguars, but could not imagine 
anyone foolish enough to risk his life in trying 
to shoot them. Our informant, a ‘ Samboe ” 
(offspring of a mulatto and a full-blooded negro), 
told us that about three hours’ walk into the 
jungle to the south lay a small cocoa plantation, 
where the “tigers” had last been seen, and 
where they had killed the owner’s cattle. He 
offered his services as carrier, and, as he seemed 
a strong. useful fellow and spoke a smattering 
of English, we engaged him at once at a guilder 
a day. 

It was now growing dark, and the worst pest 
of tropical countries, the malaria-producing 
mosquitoes, appeared in swarms. We accord- 
ingly hurried back to our palm-leaf roof, and 
made Piet, the new servant, light a big bonfire, 
the smoke of which kept the insects away. After 
eating a few fried plantains and some cassava 
bread, washed down with tea, we crept into our 
hammocks, carefully drawing the mosquito 
netting around us. 
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Next morning we started out early, reaching 
the plantation three hours later. The owner, 
a half-caste Indian, told us his story with tears 
running down his cheeks. The tigers had first 
killed his cow, then his two sheep, then his dog, 
but—he thanked God—they had not got him yet, 
as he took care to lock himself up well at night. 
He practically lived the live of a hermit. A 
miserable hut, made of palm-leaves, and—pro- 
bably on account of the jaguars—fortified with 
crossbeams, was his home. About a third of an 
acre of cultivated land supplied him with his 
needs in the way of food. His “cocoa planta- 
tion” consisted of about a 


Knocking them aside, we annexed as much of 
our property as we could see, and then, after Tom 
had floored two or three of them, they handed 
over everything. One miserable wretch, whom 
Tom was shaking by the throat, confessed that 
Piet had opened our bags, stolen the contents, 
and come to town shortly after we did. Having 
sold the articles to them, he had returned to the 
Indian in the jungle. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat everything !” 
cried Tom. “ The thieving rascal! Wait till 
I get at him ; I'll give him the best licking he 
ever had in his whole life.” 

The following morning we 


dozen trees, which, he in- 
formed us, were “too sick 
to bear much fruit.” 

We now decided to go back 
to town and see if we could 
purchase some dogs, then 
return and try to find the 
trail of the jaguars, as we 
thought them to be in close 
proximity to where they had 
last been seen, for usually a 
jaguar does not wander far 
from the spot where he has 
had some good meals. As 
the sequel will show, we did 
not know much about the 
dogs of Nikerie, or we would 
not have taken the trouble 
to go in search of them. 

We left Piet with the lug- 
gage and departed. The road 
was now mostly downhill, and 
the return journey did not 
take us long. After our arrival 
in town it took us all the 
afternoon tofind three animals 
worthy of the name of dog, 


were up early, and started 
off, pulling our miserable- 
looking hounds behind us. 
Evidently they did not relish 
the idea of going on a tiger- 
hunt, for they howled dis- 
mally, and made desperate 
attempts to break the leashes 
by which we were dragging 
them along. When about a 
mile from our destination we 
unleashed them to see what 
they would do. They promptly 
started into the jungle on a 
scent, returning now and then 
to us, and we began to feel 
quite proud of our hounds. 
We saw a powii, or wild 
jungle-turkey, in a tree, and 
aiming carefully I brought it 
down. At the crack of the 
gun the dogs tore away with 
their tails between their legs, 
scared to death. Our good 
opinion of them was gone. 
On arriving at the planta- 
tion we found the Indian and 


which looked as if they might 
possibly be made to scent a 
trail. The pedigree of these 
three canines was excedingly 
doubtful to guess. They looked like crossbreeds 
between a pig and a jack-rabbit, the ugliest 
curs either of us had ever seen. In spite of their 
wnprepossessing appearance, however, we thought 
they would be better than nothing, and if they 
would only disturb the tigers we should be satis- 
fied. It was too late to return, so we decided to 
spend another night with Mynheer Paulus van 
* der Klaasdaal. 

On our way to his hut we saw a group of 
negroes, and on approaching noticed that they 
were fighting over some articles, which, to our 
astonishment, turned out to be our own goods, 
such as razors, shaving soap, and ammunition. 


Mr. J. G. Jacobson, who tells this exciting 
story of a jagoar-hunt in Dutch Guians. 
From a Photograph. 


our untrustworthy Piet sitting 
around a fire cooking some 
food, with our ugly mongrels 
beside them. 

At sight of the thief Tom’s temper was aroused, 
and he immediately walked up to Piet. 

“What did you do with my things, you 
scoundrel ? ” he thundered. 

“Me no know, massra,” replied the big black, 
innocently. ‘‘ Me no touchee one goods.” 

“T know you better, you contemptible thief,” 
roared Tom, “ and I will teach you a lesson you 
will not forget in a hurry.” ‘ 

At this he hit out with his right fist straight 
from the shoulder, and landed a terrific blow 
square on Piet’s jaw, and the big husky negro 
measured his length on the ground. . 

In a second he was up again, with blood in his 
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eyes and the look of an infuriated wild beast. 
Grabbing his knife, he darted at Tom so quickly 
that, had it not been for my intervention, he 
would have stabbed his opponent. As it was 
I intercepted the blow by knocking his arm 


Sas 


upwards. Then the pair clinched. Although 
Piet was exceptionally strong, he was no match 
for the colossal strength of my friend. In a few 
minutes Tom had beaten him soundly, and he 
was lying on the floor half unconscious. Mean- 


“Tom floored two or three of them.” 


while the Indian was dancmg around much 
frightened, while the dogs barked'and howled 
alternately. Altogether it was such a funny 
spectacle that we both started laughing. ‘ 

After a while the defeated man revived and 


Wi 


i 


| 


walked up to Tom and extended his hand, with 
a smile on his badly battered face, and said :— 

“Massra beat me good. Massra big chief. 
Me promise no more steal. Me now work good 
for massra.” 
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Tom s *~art was as big as his body, and he 
immediately forgave the man. 

“Sorry I had to hit you so hard, old chap,” 
he said, “‘ but if it taught you a lesson it will do 
you some good. We will try you again. Go 
and pluck the feathers out of the powii and 
prepare us a meal.” 

Theard the negro’s words, but the memory of his 
hate-convulsed face, with white, gnashing teeth, 


all they would do was to jump up at us and lick 
our hands. Soon Tom lost his temper and gave 
them a sound beating, whereupon they ran away 
into the jungle. 

“Good riddance to bad rubbish,” I said, 
going on with my work of cutting a trail into the 
thick undergrowth. 

I was about a hundred feet ahead of Tom, 
when suddenly I felt something cold close quickly 


From a} 


@ashed across my mind, and I felt convinced 
he would never forget the punishment reccived. 
For this reason I did not trust him with the 
food, but prepared it myself, not knowing but 
that he might put poison in it. A few hours 
later Tom and I took our rifles and started cut- 
ting our way into the jungle in the direction 
where the Indian had last seen the jaguars. 
We tried, but all in vain, to put the dogs to work ; 


The spot in the jungle where Mr. Jacobson was attacked by a huge python. 


(Photograph. 


around my leg, and before I could realize what 
it was a tremendous python had coiled about 
me, pinning my right arm, with the gun, to my 


“Help, Tom, for Heaven’s sake !”’ I cried. 

I aimed my cutlass at the hideous head of 
the monster, which in return tried to strike at 
my face. It was all I could do to guard myself 
against the vicious blows which were coming 
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rapidly, and all the time that awful grip tightened. The perspiration was 
breaking out all over my body, and I seemed to live years in seconds. 
I could smell the nauseous odour of the python’s breath and see the 
fiendish glitter of its eyes. I noted, too, the wide-open jaws with the 
sharp little tongue darting in and out. My breath was getting shorter and 
shorter, and the pressure of those ice-cold rings around me paralyzed my 
body. I remember receiving a heavy blow from the serpent’s head, 
which struck me on the temple, and faintly hearing the crack of a 
gun, then consciousness left me. 

When I came to I found myself in front of the Indian’s hut, 
with Tom at my side bathing my head with water. 

“You had a close shave, old chap,” he said, smiling at me 
cheerfully, ‘‘ but I guess there’s nothing much wrong.” 

It took me quite a while to 
gather my senses together, 


and when I remembered the narrow 
escape I hada cold shiver ran through 
me. Tom told me he had heard my 
cry for help, and had seen the ugly 
monster coiled around me, but was 
afraid to shoot from where he stood 
for fear he might hit me. He ran up 


“| aimed my cutlass at the hideous head of the monster.” 
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quickly and, just when I fell unconscious to the 
ground, fired a load of large buckshot at the 
python, smashing its head, after which it relaxed 
its hold on my body. He then pulled me out of 
the coils, carried me to the hut, and revived me. 
With the exception of a little dizziness I felt 
all right, but my face, where the serpent had 
succeeded in striking, looked like that of a prize- 
fighter who had got the worst of a mill. Evi- 
dently the python had not had time to tighten 
its coils sufficiently to break any bones. 

After resting awhile we walked over to the 
spot where I had so narrowly escaped losing my 
life and found the dogs barking and jumping 
around the python. It measured nineteen feet 
long, and as the skin is valuable we made the 
Indian skin it carefully. 

After my experience I did not feel much like 
tiger-hunting that day, so we rested all the after- 
noon, so as to be on the alert during the night. 
When darkness set in, we swung our hammocks 
in front of the Indian’s hut. Piet and the Indian 
preferred to barricade themselves indoors, as 
they said the tigers were sure to come and catch 
the dogs. 

The night was as black as pitch, for heavy 
rain-clouds were hanging overhead, and we could 
not see a yard in front of us. We heard some 
night-monkeys jumping from tree to tree, and 
in the distance the roaring of the red baboon, 
which is incredibly loud. The dogs were sleeping 
peacefully in the warm glow of a little fire which 
we kept going all night. Besides creating warmth 
it gave us the best protection from being caught 
unawares by wild beasts, which we knew would 
not venture near a bright light. 

About midnight the moon began to break 
through the heavy clouds, and by its dim light we 
could just discern the outskirts of the clearing 
made by the Indian around his hut. Suddenly 
the dogs raised their heads, staring in the direc- 
tion of a little thicket. They began to whine, 
and were evidently badly frightened. 

“ There’s something doing,” I said to Tom. 

“Yes, Joe. In that thicket is a tiger.” 

We examined our rifles, and then, cutlasses in 
hand, advanced slowly to where we thought the 
tiger lay. The dogs took good care to keep in 
the rear. For a long time we tried in vain 
to penetrate into the darkness of the bush. 
Suddenly Tom whispered to me. 

“« Joe,” he breathed, “ I can see a tiger plainly, 
close to the trunk of the tree. Can’t you see 

. the two glaring eyes ?” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and beheld 
a dark body and a pair of glowing eyes. 

“ Let’s take a chance,” I said, “ and both fire 
between the eyes at the same time. Take aim 
carefully, and when I count three shoot.” 


We both aimed, and when I had counted three 
pulled trigger simultaneously. At the crack 
of the gun the dogs tore away as usual, dashing 
into the bush on the other side of the “clearing. 
In the thicket before us we heard a faint moan, 
and saw the body we had fired at drop to the 


ground. 
“We've got him, old chap!” cried Tom, 
jubilantly. “ Hooray for the first tiger!” 


. He had hardly finished speaking when two 
of the dogs came tearing back to us, creeping 
between our legs and howling piteously. On the 
other side of the bush we heard the third one 
whining in pain. Before we could realize what 
had happened, we saw a large jaguar, with the 
unfortunate dog in his mouth, disappear into 
the jungle. 

“ We got one tiger, anyhow,” said Tom ; “‘and 
we'll get the second one as well.” 

The Indian and Piet now appeared from out 
of their hut, and lit torches to inspect the tiger 
we had killed. Cautiously we advanced to the 
thicket, and were surprised to see the two 
remaining dogs run up fearlessly. 

“There lies your dreaded enemy,” remarked 
Tom, laughingly, to the Indian. “It takes a 
white man to kill a tiger.” . 

A few seconds later he was sorry he had made 
the remark, for the laugh was on us. On closer 
inspection we found that, instead of the ferocious 
king of the jungle, we had shot a miserable sloth, 
the slowest moving animal in the world, while at 
our back the tiger must have been watching us 
and the dogs. 

We looked at each other disappointedly, while 
the Indian and Piet roared with laughter. We 
could do nothing but return to our hammocks 
and ¢urse our bad luck. Nothing happened 
during the rest of the night, and we slept peace- 
fully. 

During the forenoon we strolled into the 
jungle, taking a nap in the afternoon, in order 
to be ready for the night. We sat up until the 
early morning hours watching, but no tiger 
was seen. Strange to say, another dog dis- 
appeared without a sound. We could not imagine 
how it happened, for we heard nothing. The 
third of our mongrels, becoming disgusted with 
tiger-hunting, departed during the morning and 
returned to the town. Thus ended our acquaint- 
ance with the dogs of Nikerie. 

“T have an idea,” said Tom to me a little 
later. “ Let’s go to town quickly, purchase a 
lamb, tie it to a tree, and use it as bait. Th 
will surely draw the tigers, and hidden in a tree 
close by we will get a shot at one of them. We 
still have two nights before the steamer will 
return.” 

The plan seemed a good one and I agreed. 
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This time we took care to take Piet with us 
to Nikerie, where, after much trouble, we bought 
a lamb, returning at once to the hut in the jungle. 

Before darkness set in we searched for and’ 
found an iron-wood tree suitable for our purpose. 
It was a magnificent tree, about sixty feet high. 
We tied a rope round the lamb’s neck and fastened 
it to the tree. It was bleating pitifully, as if it 
knew the dangerous part it was to play in the 
forthcoming drama. Then we searched for suit- 
able places for ourselves to sit. On account of 
the dense foliage we had trouble in finding a 
branch which gave us a good view, but at last 
Tom decided on a spot about nine feet from the 
ground, while I found one a little higher up. 
Before Tom made his ascent he handed his gun 
to Piet to hold, and I noticed that the black 
opened it, but never for a minute thought of 
what he was up to. The two men then left us 
and returned to the hut. 

The moon was shining brightly, and we could 
clearly see objects within a radius of thirty fect. 
The little lamb had nestled down at the foot of 
the tree. The amusing antics of a group of 
night-monkeys high up in the trees helped us to 
forget the monotony of watching. Suddenly 
there was deathly silence. Every monkey clung 
to a branch and kept quiet. The lamb jumped 
up in terror, rushing to the full length of the 
rope, where it stood perfectly paralyzed. The 
master of the jungle had appeared, although we 
had not noticed him as yet. Tom looked up at 
me, and I nodded to indicate that I was on the 
alert. I heard a soft rustling of dried leaves, 
and then, straining my eyes in the direction of 
the sound, I beheld a jaguar, one of the finest 
specimens I had ever seen. He was standing 
about twenty feet away, glaring at the lamb. 
Slowly I raised my gun to shoot, but the slight 
noise I made must have put him on his guard, 
and he withdrew quickly. We knew he must have 
made a semicircle around the tree, for the lamb 
tore to the other side, vainly tugging at the rope. 
After that events followed more quickly than I 
can narrate them. The jaguar suddenly leaped 
to the foot of the tree on which we were sitting, 
and before we could fire landed with another 
tremendous bound on top of the helpless lamb. 
Tom, depending on his unerring aim, jumped 
from his perch in the tree to the ground, falling 
on one knee to get a steadier hold. I heard him 
null the trigger twice, but no shot followed. 

“ My gun is not loaded !”’ I heard him cry— 
the last words he uttered. 

Quickly I started to climb to a lower branch. 
I saw the jaguar crouch, preparatory to jumping. 
He was not going to allow anyone to rob him of 
his prey. In a frenzy I raised my gun to my 
shoulder, The jaguar left the ground, and in 


mid-air my bullet struck him between the eyes. 
I saw him land on top of my friend, his heavy 
paw striking Tom’s head. When I jumped to 
the ground all was still. It was a veritable 
battle-field. Tom lay on his face, with the 
jaguar—dead—across his back, the sharp claws 
still protruding from the powerful paws, just as 
T had seen him flying through the air. A thin 
stream of blood was oozing from a hole 
between the animal’s eyes, where my bullet had 
entered and penetrated the brain. A little 
farther off, with the rope still around its neck, 
lay the dead body of the little lamb. 

Hastily I pulled the jaguar from off the body 
of my friend, and turned him on his back. 
Horrors! Poor Tom was dead. Evidently the 
bullet had not stopped the force of the jaguar’s 
jump, and the blow from his heavy paw had 
broken ‘Tom’s skull, while one of the great claws 
had severed the artery at the left side of the 
head. Death must have been instantaneous. 

I will spare the reader a recital of my feelings. 
As fast as I could I ran to the hut, and when in 
hearing distance shouted to Piet and the Indian 
to come at once, as Tom had been killed, then 
returned and sat at the side of my dead friend. 

All at once it dawned on me that the villainous 
Piet was the cause of my friend’s death, for he 
must have surreptitiously extracted the bullet 
when holding the gun. A grim intention to 
take revenge for the loss of my companion 
took hold of me, and I determined to exact a 
reckoning at once. Loading Tom’s gun care- 
fully, I awaited the approach of Piet. But 
only the Indian appeared ; he said Piet would 
follow soon. 

The moon was now hidden behind the clouds, 
and by the dim light of two torches we cut some 
poles to make a stretcher, on which we carried 
my poor friend’s body to the hut. No Piet was 
to be seen; the rascal must have suspected 
that he was the cause of the disaster, and he 
had fled into the night. I never saw or heard 
of him again. 

At the dawn of day, sad at heart, I carried the 
dead body of my friend to Nikerie with the 
help of the Indian. Fortunately the boat had 
arrived ahead of time. The captain and crew 
were shocked to hear of the death of my com- 
panion, and assisted me in every way. In 
Georgetown I immediately had the body em- 
balmed and placed in a zinc coffin, and forwarded 
to Tom’s sister in Southampton by the English 
mail steamship. I also cabled her the sorrowful 
news. There was nothing more to be done, so 
I left, wellnigh heart-broken, for Surinam, 
where mining interests called me. To the end 
of my life I shall remember that fatal jaguar- 
hunt in the tropics. 


THE LAKE OF FIRE. 


A VISIT TO A SAMOAN VOLCANO. 
BY LAURANCE E. NEWELL. 


An account of a trip to a remarkable volcano which has desolated many miles of erstwhile fertile country- 

in Samoa, and which hurls its lava into the sea through a subterranean outlet, making the water unbear- 

ably hot over a huge area, and throwing up a column of smoke and steam visible twenty miles away. 
The article is illustrated with some wonderful photographs by Mr. A. J. Tattersall, Apia, Samoa. 


yF the ten islands that comprise the 
beautiful Samoan group the largest 
is called Savaii, which has been the 
scene of much volcanic activity in 
the past. There are several extinct 
volcanoes in the group, and at the present time 
there is an active volcano on Savaii which has 
been pouring forth its lava for several years. 
During its career of destruction it has swept 
away many native villages and demolished some 
European buildings. 

This volcano broke out in a valley. To-day 
the valley has disappeared, and a high mountain 
stands in its place, and miles of fertile country, 
stretching from the burning mountain to the 
sea, eastward of the settlement of Matautu, 
have been laid waste. 

Millions of tons of lava, now formed into hard 
rock, have been exuded by this fiery mount, 
and in its course the river of fire has swept 
away thousands of breadfruit trees, cocoanuts, 
bananas, and other fruits which abound through- 
out these tropical islands. , 

Not so long ago—in fact, when Vesuvius was 
last in eruption—it was observed that this 
Savaijan volcano also entered upon a renewal 
of activity, being joined by another small volcano 
on the island of Tofua, in the Tongan group. 

The volcano itself is situated some twelve 
miles inland, though the lava in its circuitous 
route to the sea travels fifteen or sixteen miles. 

It has widened out on the sea front toa width 
of some eight or nine miles, leaving a rugged 
and iron-bound coastline, and in one place a 
narrow promontory juts out towards the reef 
for a distance of close upon a mile. 

The volcano has a height of two thousand 
feet, and the lava-flow covers nearly thirty-five 
square miles. 

Previous to 1902 the traveller to Samoa 
who could spare the time was told that the one 
great thing to be seen was the lava field, or mu 
(the burnt), still almost bare of vegetation, 
caused by an eruption perhaps fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

The present active volcano is situated to the 
north-west of this ancient lava bed. Such is 


its activity that the configuration of the coast- 
line where the lava pours itself into the sea has 
been completely altered, and the eye now rests, 
not upon a low, sandy foreshore, girdled with 
trees and foliage, but upon a drear expanse 
of black lava and a high, forbidding frontage 
of iron-bound coast. 

It is well to travel to the scene from the 
island of Upolu, the seat of the German Govern- 
ment of Samoa, for at this distance the volcano 
is well seen. 

Given a good wind—and all true Samoans 
pray for a good wind when sailing, since thereby 
they are saved from much rowing—the boat 
will make the journey from land to land in about 
two hours, but if you are not favoured by wind, 
and must row, the journey will not be accom- 
plished under six or seven hours. 

Great are the preparations for such a journey, 
for one must not sail alone. A foreigner is 
always expected to have a boat-load of natives, 
and to be well-provisioned. 

Nearly every Samoan also has some relation 
or other on the island to which one is travelling, 
and therefore wishes to be included in the crew. 

The open boats most used are whalers, accom- 
modating some thirty oars,-with just room for 
the one passenger. One must thank the oars- 
men periodically—say every five or ten minutes 
—for being so good as to “ perspire in your 
behalf,” to which the spokesman will reply in 
effect, “It’s an honour.” 

That this is no mere empty formality one only 
need ignore it to appreciate. 

Arrived at the island of Savaii, there is still 
much ground to be traversed ere the volcano 
is reached. One may choose either buggy or 
boat, and if you are wise you will travel by 
boat, for the state of the roads in the bush is 
truly awful. 

It is quite possible that some members of 
your crew do not wish to go farther, having met 
some of their friends, but there are always many 
anxious for the chance to visit the other side 
of the island. 

Once more the boat makes for the boat- 
passage in the reef, accompanied by the good 
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The iron-bound coast at the point where the lava enters the sea 
From a) 


wishes of the entire viHage, and thus out into 
the open sea again. 

The journey now is a long one, and the crew 
know it, and they slacken speed till the move- 
ment is scarcely perceptible. 

At length the coast village of Fagamalo is 
sighted, and in the distance may be seen the 
towering volcano, dark, sinister, and forbidding. 
Its rumblings are plainly heard, and the eye is 
fascinated by a unique and awe-inspiring sight 
—that of the molten lava entering the sea 
after its subterranean passage from the crater. 


sandy and girdled with trees, but the volcano has altered all that. |/ 
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The lava streain falls into 
some twenty fathoms of 

water, Sending up an enor- 
mous volume of,smoke and 
steam, and its ashes are 
immediately cast up again 
with terrific force, moulded 
into the shape of pellets 
‘by the action of the 
sea. 

By day and by night this 
wonderful sight may be 
witnessed, and the dense 
pillar of white smoke is 
visible twenty miles out 
at sea. 

Presently the natives 
ask you to put your hand 
into the water by the 
boat’s side. You do so, 
and at once hastily with- 
draw it, much to the 
amusement of your dark- 
skinned friends. The water 
is so hot, even a mile out 
at sea, as to be well-nigh 
unbearable, and all from 
the heat of this mighty 
stream of molten lava. 

We now ‘re-enter the 
barrier-reef, by way of one 
of Nature’s boat-passages, 
which are only visible to 
the initiated Samoan, not 
being discernible above 
the water-line at all. 

The boat-passage is very 
narrow and dangerous to 
negotiate. You put your 
trust in the man in charge, 
who gives _ instructions 
when to row and when to 
cease rowing, and then 
comes the thrilling moment 
when you are carried for- - 
ward on the crest of a 
huge wave. Whither? is 
the question on every lip. Shall we crash on to 
the reef, sharp and perilous? No, we head 
into safety this time, straight through the passage 
into the calm waters of the lagoon. It is not 
always thus, and we are correspondingly glad, 
and turn with gratitude to the man at the stern 
who has guided us through in safety. 

We have now reached the coast-village 
nearest the volcano. ‘The villagers have already 
seen us, and await our arrival with the utmost 
interest, which is increased when it is observed 
that a papalagi (foreigner) is one of the party. 


The shore-line 
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All is now excitement. The members of the 
boat’s crew are seized upon joyfully by their 
friends, and all are whisked away to the neigh- 
bouring houses, from whence presently there 
come ‘sounds of mirth, conversation, and 
feasting. 

It is a great day for your Samoan crew. They 
have much to tell and to hear. 

But how about yourself ? Are you left alone 
whilst your crew are being féted? Not a bit 
of it! Even though you may not know anyone 


with a courtesy and kindness second only to 
that meted out to yourself. 2 
After you have eaten and rested, the chief 
and some of his friends will visit you again. 
Always kindly and friendly, a gentleman in 
the best sense of that word, the chief in a Samoan 
village is a constant source of wonder to the 
European. One feels instinctively that one is 
in the midst of friends, whose'sole idea is to make 
you happy and comfortable. No thought of 
personal danger can possibly exist in the mind. 


At the efater’s edge—Below one sees “a seething lake of red-hot lava, a glowing, bubbling, guréling devil's cauldron.” 
From a Photograph. 


in the village, you are made as welcome as if 
you were one of themselves, and no higher 
compliment can be paid to you in Samoa than 
to be treated as a Samoan. 

The chief of the village and the pastor hurry 
forward to greet you, friendliness in every line 
of their faces and a wealth of kindliness in 
their every look and act. You are straightway 
escorted to the chief’s house, or perhaps to the 
village reception house. Every village in Samoa 
has such a house, where a stranger may go and 
receive free hospitality. Food and drink are 
set before you, and your servants are treated 


Presently night falls on the village, and lamps 
and candles twinkle from the huts all around. 
Your bed—it is not always a bed, however— 
is made ready, its mosquito net let down, Often 
there is no bed; no Samoan uses a bed. He 
always sleeps on the pebbled floor of his hut, 
covered only by a long white sheet, his head 
resting on a pillow of bamboo. Sounds now 
become subdued, and presently the ear is struck 
by the deep rich tones of a native household 
singing, maybe, its evening hymn. It is a 
pleasant sound, wholly in keeping with the 
surroundings. No musical instrument accom- 
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The dead forest close to the volcano—Bvery tree and every trace of vegetation has been killed by the deadly fumes from the 
From a Photograph. 


panies the singing, and the harmonies of the 
voices sink into one’s senses, bringing a deep 
peace to the heart. 

The crickets set up their noisy chatter, 
lamps and lights are put out, and gradually 
the village sinks into slumber. The people sleep 
peacefully, unprotected and unwatched, in 
secure. trustful repose. You, however, cannot 
sleep. Over the neighbouring hill the dull red 
glow from the awful volcano shows luridly 
against the night sky, while deep-toned rum- 
blings shake the earth. To-morrow, you think, 
I am to visit that awful thing at close quarters. 

The morning light floods over everything at 
five o’clock, and all the village is awake and 

bustling. 

* Fires are set going, the native cook crouches 
over the pot, tins are opened, and the strange 
papalagi partakes of his funny dishes, to the 
immense, but politely-expressed, interest of the 
native household. 

Next the party for the volcano trip is formed, 
numbering four only, since we are to go on horse- 
back. Gaily we canter out of the village along 
the road that leads to the volcano. , 

It is a long ride, and we go silently through 
the mazy bush, with its long, trailing creepers, 
and its dense, almost impenetrable, undergrowth, 
emerging now and again into some clearing 
where a village is built, and, as likely as not, 
a small game of cricket is in progress. 

At some villages one must dismount at the 
invitation of the friendly chief and partake of 
kava and refreshment. To refuse would be to 


hurt him, and no one would willingly do that. 
He is interested to hear of your intention to visit 
the Volcan, and has strange tales to tell of its 
doings. 

Then once more we mount and are en route, 
the guides loquacious and merry. Gradually 
the foliage of the bush, just now so rich and 
plentiful, becomes sparser and poorer ; the yams 
look sickly, the banana trees grow fewer. 

One does not see the giant creeper now, nor 
avoid its treacherous loop which it so often 
hangs across the path at the height of one’s chin 
when on horseback. 

The reverberations from the volcano are louder, 
more insistent, more disturbing. It seems as 
though we are approaching the lair of some 
great giant of old. He must indeed be angry 
to cause such a commotion. 

Presently the foliage begins to disappear 
altogether; the green is supplanted by bare 
twigs, whitened by the heat from the volcano. 

The very trees, giants of the forest, are stripped 
of their bark, and stand white and bare against 
the sky, while the horses’ hoofs sink deep at 
every step in lava dust—thin, fine, and grey. 

The rumbling is now terrible to hear, and round 
a bend of the path the volcano itself appears, 
a hill of fire and desolation. 

All around the hill is a huge lava field many 
miles in extent. Not a sign of vegetation is 
visible, and the air is heavy with heat and smoke. 

The horses grow restive. They can do no 
further good, so we dismount and tether them, 
and go forward on foot. 
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There is now but one ausfluss (outflow) to the 
3ea, and that, as already stated, is subterranean. 
A year or two ago, however, there were many 
more streams of lava. 

We walk up the cold lava bed to the crater’s 
edge, passing the trunks of trees now dead and 
prostrate, the site of a church or a foreigner’s 
house, and we can see the sinuous form of the 
lava stream where it has licked around the base 
of a tree or a dwelling-place. 

Look away out to sea. There is» nothing 
between, save a huge sea of black, silent lava, 
a veritable abomination of desolation. Can this 
be the same place that once we knew for a smiling, 
happy, and delectable portion of Samoa? It is 
indeed a sorry transformation. But our guides 
urge us on to the crater. We approach, and, 
throwing ourselves flat on our stomachs, peep 
over into the crater itself. 

The crater appears to be about two hundred 
yards wide at the top, and the inner walls are 
nearly ‘vertical. At a depth of perhaps two 
hundred feet is seen a seething lake of red-hot 
lava, which flows out by a subterranean vent, 
sucked diagonally downward. The sight is like 


a glimpse of Hades —a glowing, bubbling, 
gurgling devil’s cauldron, if there ever was one. 
It constantly emits immense quantities of vapour 
in vicious puffs—poisonous, sulphurous fumes, 
which drive us down the hillside time and time 
again. Soon we have seen all that there is to 
be seen, and we are satisfied. Withal, there 
comes into the heart of each of us, native and 
English alike, a sense of awe. We are in the 
presence of a manifestation of power beyond 
our ability to comprehend, and are conscious of 
an overpowering desire to descend the hill and 
get away from this dreadful lake of fire and 
the utter loneliness and devastation of our 
surroundings. 

Our horses are as eager to get away as we, 
and we do not need to urge them on the home- 
ward road. It is a silent ride, and we do not 
once draw rein until we are ten miles from the 
volcano. 

Reaching the village again, we are glad to rest, 
for we have had a long and tiring day. But 
never to the day of ones death can one forget 
the awe-inspiring vision of that terrible lake 
of fire. 


“The abomination of desolation *—Part of the area devastated by the lava—In the centre will be seen the walls of « chapel that 
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was never completed. 
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Expelled From 


Mexico. 


THE STRIKING SEQUEL TO 
STORY. 


A “WIDE WORLD” 


BY HARRY H. DUNN. 


As a result of the smuggling out of Mexico of the 
remarkable story entitled “The Master-Bandit,”’ 
which appeared in the October issue of “The 
Wide World Magazine,” Mr. Harry H. Dunn, of 
Mexico City, who has frequently contributed 
to our pages, was arrested by Secret Service 
police of President Madero’s Government, con 
fined for thirty-six hours without food or water 
in a filthy, verminous cell, denied communication 
with his Consul or Ambassador, and finally sent 
under guard to the frontier, where he was expelled 
from the country as a “pernicious foreigner.” 
The accusation against Mr. 
Dunn was that he was the 
author of “The Master. 
Bandit.” In the accompany- 
ing narrative he describes 
his trying experiences with 
the high-handed officials of 
the Mexican Government. 


truth of the old 
adage that 
“truth is 
stranger than 
fiction”? more strangely 
borne out than quite 
recently in Mexico, when 
the authenticity of a story 
published in THE WIDE 
WorLpD MAGAZINE aroused 
such a storm against the 
Government of Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico, that he was forced to accuse me of 
the authorship of the narrative in question, and 
to expel me from the country because of the 
odium which the exposures made in this story 
brought upon his rule. 

I was seized as I was walking down one of the 
main streets of Mexico City, thrown into a dark 
cell with the door sealed, waler was denied me, 
the food sent me by friends eaten by prison 
guards while I went hungry for thirty-six hours, 
and then I was rushed in an automobile to the 
train, compelled to ride for two nights and a day 
in a day coach where it was impossible for me 
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Mr. H. H. Donn (seated) and Dr. C. F. Caracriati, who was expelled at the same time as 
(Photograph. 


our contributor, 


to sleep, and finally deposited in the middle of 
the International Bridge at Laredo, Texas, with 
one Mexican centavo in my pocket. 

It does not matter whether I actually wrote 
“The Master-Bandit ” or not. The story, which 
detailed the all-but-unbelievable cruelties of 
Emiliano Zapata, told of the bribes paid him by 
President Madero of Mexico, and, lastly, exposed 
for the first time the secret pact between Madero’s 
Government and the greatest bandit of the 
century, was signed by “ Ramon Jurado.” It 
was smuggled out of Mexico after the Madero 
Government had issued an order to all newspaper 
correspondents in the.city of Mexico forbidding 
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them to make more than the barest mention 
of Zapata’s operations. One copy of the story 
was carefully sealed and mailed to THE WIDE 
Wortp Macazine. This copy never reached 
its destination. It is now, doubtless, in the 
archives of the Department of the Interior of 
Mexico, in charge of Minister of the Interior 
Jesus Flores Magon. 

The second copy of “The Master - Bandit,” 
together with the necessary photographs, was 
given by the writer of the story to Mr. Arthur 
W. King, a traveller from London. King put 
the story under a tray of clothing in his sample 
trunk, took it into Texas, and mailed it from 
there to THz WipE Wor.p. A reward of five 
hundred dollars has been offered for King’s 
arrest should he ever return to Mexico, but I use 
his name with his full permission, inasmuch as 


jecreed was held in the room marked with a cross. 


Cabinet in the Castle of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 
Translations of the articles in THE WIDE WorLD 
and the New York Sun were handed to each 
Minister present. My information as to what 
followed comes to me from a member of the 
Cabinet, a personal friend, who was unable to 
do anything but watch the action taken. 

Minister of the Interior Magon and President 
Madero were the only officials who knew for 
what purpose the meeting had been called. 
Magon announced that I was the man who had 
written the “ Ramon Jurado” stories, that it 
was dangerous to have a person with my intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of the Government 
at liberty within the Republic, and asked for a 
warrant for my arrest. 

“It is apparently impossible,” said the 
Minister, “to prevent this man from getting 


at which Mr. Dunn's expulsion was 
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he believes with me that the Government of 
Mexico will change so soon that both of us will 
be able to rd-enter the country within a few 
months. 

On the first of September a story, also signed 
by “ Ramon Jurado,” and giving inside informa- 
tion as to the real condition of the Mexican 
Government from financial, military, and political 
points of view, was published in the New York 
Sun. Following this came the terrible exposures 
of THE WiDE Wor p story, signed by the same 
author. Madero, whose skeleton Government 
barely controlled the capital of the Mexican 
nation, finding his treacherous plot with Zapata 
to save his own life exposed by the discovery 
of a letter from the President of the Republic 
to the bandit, sought a scapegoat, and selected 
myself. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-first of October, 
1912, President Madero called a meeting of the 


his stories to the outside world, and he knows 
too much. I think we ought to put him over the 
frontier, where he will not be able to watch the 
Government sb closely.” 

“ With what will you charge him ? ” asked the 
Minister of Finance, Ernesto Madero. 

“There is no necessity to charge anything,” 
replied the President. “The Federal Con- 
stitution provides, in Article XXXIII., the right 
to expel ‘pernicious foreigners’ from the 
Republic, without assigning any reason other 
than the will of the Government.” 

After a short argument the decree of expulsion, 
a photograph of which appears herewith, was 
thereupon passed by the Cabinet, and turned 
over to Magon for service. After that things 
happened with remarkable rapidity. On the 
evening of the same day I called at Chapultepec 
to get a statement, if possible, from Madero on 
atiairs in Vera Cruz, where Felix Diaz had started 
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another uprising against the Government. I knew 
nothing of what was coming to me, nor of the 
Cabinet meeting, but I was told that the Presi- 
dent was indisposed and could see no one. 
While standing in the reception hall I saw two 
well-known physicians of the city rushing 
hurriedly through, followed by a servant bearing 
a huge olla of ice-water. 

As I went down in the lift I casually asked 
a servant :— 

“What is the matter with the President ? ” 

“Oh,” he replied, “Don Pancho (Madero) 
has had another desmayo.” 

Now a desmayo is a fainting spell. President 
Madero is subject to epileptic attacks, which 
result in frothings at the mouth, rollings of the 
eyes, and complete loss of control of muscles 
and nerves. I saw him have one of these fits 
while he was in the penitentiary at Monterrey 
in June, 1910. Madero’s friends charitably 
charge the idiosyncrasies of his Government to 
these temporary attacks. The comic news- 
papers, which lampoon him, say that the mad 
King of Bavaria has been reincarnated in the 
person of the ‘‘ Mad President ” of Mexico. 

Close questioning of the servant brought out 
the fact that the President was now in the 
throes of one of these distressing fits. I rushed to 
the cable office, coded my message, and sent the 
news of the attack, following a Cabinet meeting, 

. to the eight hundred associated newspapers of 
the United States which I represented in Mexico. 
The story was published in all these papers 


on the morning of Tuesday, October 22nd. - 


Mr. W. H. Slocum, representing the Times, of 
Los Angeles, California, secured the same story 
from a servant at Chapultepec, but when he 
attempted to send the message to his paper, 
it was “killed” by the Press censor. Mine got 
through because it was in a code which seemed 
to be merely a report of the transactions for the 
day on the Mexico City Stock Exchange. 

At noon on Tuesday, while I was at lunch with 
some friends in my apartments at No. 8, Guay- 
mas Street, Mexico City, a well-dressed man 
called at the door and asked :— - 

“Ts this the office of Dun’s Commercial 
Agency?” 

I replied in the negative, and gave him the 
address of Messrs. R. G. Dun and Co, 

He left the house, and at two-thirty o’clock 
I started down Guaymas Street to go to my 
office on Fifth of May Avenue. At the corner 
of Avenida Chapultepec the man who had 
asked for Dun’s, accompanied by two others, 
approached me and said :— 

“ Chief of Police Figueroa wishes to see you.” 

“ What does he want ?” I asked. 

T had known Figueroa for several years and 


suspected nothing, having committed no crime 
but the telling of the truth—which, however, is 
always a crime under the present Government 
of Mexico. 

“ He wants some information,” they replied, 
evasively. 

- “Look here,” said I, “ what is the charge 
against me ? ” 

“There is no charge.” 

“T demand to see vour warrant,” I continued. 

“There is no warrant,” the fellow replied. 
“You are not under arrest. Mr. Figueroa 
believes you can aid him with certain information, 
and would like to see you.” 

“I must go to my house and telephone to my 
office and to the American Consulate first,” 
I insisted. 

I suspected some trick, and remembered that 
since the Madero Administration came into _ 
power nine Americans had disappeared into the 
jails of Mexico City and never been heard of 
since, 

With that the three men whistled, a taxicab 
dashed up, and I was seized by all three and 
literally thrown into the open door of the cab. It 
was no usc to resist, for the three drew revolvers 
and the one who had called at my home pulled 
out a pair of handcuffs. Once inside the cab, 
I was rushed to the Sixth Comisaria (Sixth Ward 
Police-station). As I had suspected, Figueroa 
was not there. The three men who had arrested 
me disappeared, and four uniformed policemen, 
in various stages of intoxication, came from the 
jail behind the police-station. I was forced into 
a small room, stripped naked, and my clothing 
searched. I had taken only five pesos (two 
dollars fifty cents U.S. currency) from the house 
when I started down town. This, a packet of 
cigarettes, and a box of matches were returned 
to me. My little penknife, all my papers, my 
card-case, and several letters were taken and 
never returned. One of the drunken Indian 
policemen, who could read a little English, came 
upon a telegram from a newspaper in New 
York, which read :— 

“Please rush photos Felix Diaz, Vera Cruz, 
other points of interest.” 

He read it twice, then remarked gravely in 
Spanish to his companions :— 

“This is very important. It implicates this 
Gringo dog in the Diaz revolution.” 

I could not help laughing at him, though this 
ignorance is not only characteristic of the lower 
classes in Mexico, but extends even to Cabinet 
members and to the Presidential office itself. 
I was then allowed to resume my garments, 
after standing naked for nearly half an hour, 
while the policemen searched my clothing, ripped 
open the lining of my coat and raincoat, and 
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searched diligently for incriminating evidence. 
Not having been involved in any revolution, 
however, I had no such papers on me. Finally 
I was taken before a clerk, registered, and pushed 
through an iron-barred door at the rear of the 
clerk’s office, where I found myself, still accom- 
panied by the four drunken policemen, in a 
narrow, roofless corridor, about ten feet wide, 
with walls twenty fect high. Down either side 
of this corridor were many small steel doors, 


I then demanded to see the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Henry Lane Wilson. I may 
say in passing that I was sincerely sorry that 
I had not done as thousands of other Ameri- 
cans in Mexico have done—registered myself at 
the British Legation, for the Lion gets satis- 
faction for his people, while the Eagle is apt to 
parley. 

Ambassador Wilson was in the United States, 
and Mr. Moritgomery Schuyler was in charge of 


The entrance to the jail where Messrs. Duna and Caracristi were confined—The Mexicans shown are taking food to friends iaside. 
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with an armed guard in front of each door. 
These were the terrible incomunicado cells, of 
which I had read so much in the Spanish papers 
of the capital. 

The door to No. 15 of these cells was unlocked 
and opened, and I was thrust inside. I de- 
manded again to see the charge against me 
and the warrant for my arrest. I was told that 
there was no charge against me and that no 
warrant had been issued, but that I was being 
held on the order of Minister Magon, made 
through Chief of Police Figueroa. I next de- 
manded the privilege of seeing the American 
Consul-General, Mr. Arnold Shanklin, who I 
. knew was absent in the United States, the Con- 
sulate-General being in charge of Vice-Consul 
Wollcot. I was told that Mr. Shanklin would 
be along in a few minutes—a deliberate lie, for 
he was three thousand miles from Mexico City 
at the time. 


the Embassy as First Secretary, yet I was in- 
formed that I should speak with Mr. Wilson | 
durante un rato (within a short time), another 
deliberate lie, for the officials of the jail 
knew, as I knew, that Wilson was in the United 


* States. 


As I was being escorted by my four armed 
guards through the iron-barred gateways I was 
halted at another desk, where my name was 
again taken. I there had the opportunity to 
read a few lines of a long writing opposite my 
name in the book of records. There I saw the 
names of THE WIDE WorLD, Londres, Inglatierra, 
and the Sun, Nueva York, EE. UU. de A. 
Attached by clips to this page were translations 
of “The Master- Bandit,” from THE WIDE 
Wor tp, and “ Mexico a Sick Nation. Is Inter- 
vention the Cure ?” from the Sua. From that 
day to this I have seen no charges against me, 
nor have I any knowledge of any warrant, but 
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I am led to suppose, from my glimpse at this 
book, that the charges against me were based 
on these two articles, the principal one being 
the exposure of the crookedness of the Govern- 
ment of President Madero as given in THE WIDE 
Wor p story. More than two thousand copies 
of THE WIDE Wor Lp containing this story were 
sold in the Republic of Mexico, four hundred 
copies being sold from the Blue Book Store in 
Mexico City alone. 

I was put in cell No. 15, the door clanged shut 
behind me, and I was left in almost absolute 
darkness, only a tiny rift of light coming from 
a little air-hole about fifteen feet up in one wall. 
I stood for a moment in the centre of the room, 
getting my mental balance. I was about to 
draw a match from my pocket, when I felt an 
intolerable itching on my ankles. I was wearing 
low shoes, and involuntarily reached my hand 
down to scratch my foot. The hand came away 
covered with crawling vermin! With the aid 
of a match I found all sorts of horrible insects 
on my hands. Soon they extended their opera- 
tions upward to my legs and arms, and, though 
nearly three weeks have passed since I was put 
in that awful cell, my legs and body are still 
covered with lumps and sores as a result of 
my thirty-six hours’ detention in that place 
of filth. 

As soon as I could endure the itching I struck 
another match, and started to step forward. 
My feet pulled out of the filth on the floor as 
from a layer of thick mud, and my left foot all 
but came out of the loosely fastened shoe, 
which I had neglected to tie properly after being 
stripped in the little room in the comisaria. 
I realized that I must save my matches, but by 
the light of three I discovered that I was in a 
solid concrete room, about eight or nine feet by 
five, one half of which was occupied by a lavatory, 
which had not been flushed for months. The 
walls were covered with blotches of filth, where 
previous prisoners, evidently of the lowest class 
of Mexicans, had passed the time by throwing 
handfuls of the dirt and slime from the floor 
against the walls, There was no place to sit 
or lie down. Sleep I saw would be out of the 
question, no matter how long I might remain 
in that filthy cell. Knowing the utterly un- 
trustworthy character of all Mexican officials, 
I had little hope of getting out of the cell at all, 
since it was quite evidently their intention 
never to permit me to speak to any representa- 
tive of my country. 

Turning round, I discovered that the opening 
to the cell was closed with a steel door, fitting 
very tightly, without so much as a projection 
onit. Near the top was a small slide, also closely 
let into the steel. The sill of the door was about 


three inches wide and three inches high, and was 
worn smooth and clean by the feet of the 
thousands who had passed through it since this 
prison was erected more than a hundred years 
ago. 

As I stood thinking over the situation, and 
trying to control my will sufficiently to pay no 
attention to the vermin coursing over my body, 
the little window grated-open and the face of 
one of the drunken policemen appeared. I 
remember the numbers on the caps of all these 


. men; they were 1,416, 1,419, 1,422, and 1,438. 


This was 1,438. He was armed with a carbine, 
which he carried over his shoulder, while a re- 
volver and a knife swung at his belt. Evidently 
I was considered a dangerous prisoner, for he 
poked his right hand, carrying the revolver, 
through the opening, waved it around a few 
times, and whispered :— 

“ Come here, Gringo.” 

I went to the door. He jabbed the muzzle 
of the revolver against my chest and said :— 

“ Give me a peso (Mexican dollar) and I will 
tell you something.” 

“Tell me first,” I replied, “and then if it is 
worth a peso I will give it to you.” 

“There is another Gringo dog in cell No. 13,” 
he said. f 

I gave the guardian of the peace a peso, 
talked with him for a moment, and he went away. 
When he returned he brought a piece of paper 
on which was written, “C. F. Z. Caracristi.” 
I knew Dr. Caracristi very well, but could not 
imagine why he had been arrested. There was 
no chance to talk to him, but I learned from the 
policeman that the doctor had been brought in 
about an hour earlier than myself, and that both 
of us were to be kept rigorously tucomunicado, 
as dangerous prisoners. Then the guard shut 
the little window, and I was once more in the 
darkness, having first written my name with a 
pencil borrowed from the policeman on a part 
of the paper sent in by my fellow-prisoner. 
I then ate the paper containing the doctor’s 
name, as I did not wish to complicate our troubles 
by letting it appear that we knew each other. 

I next called on the policeman for a glass of 
water, and was told that water was not supplied 
to political prisoners, but that I might have it 
at one pesoa glass. I paid a dollar for the water 
to drink and fifty cents for a pail of water with 
which to flush the lavatory. By this time it 
was four o’clock, and suddenly I heard several 
voices, both of men and women, speaking English 
in the corridor. I learned afterwards that Mr. 
W. G. Gavin and his wife and some other Ameri- 
can friends of mine had routed out First Secretary 
Schuyler, of the American Embassy, and made 
him accompany them to the Sixth Comisaria. 
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“He jabbed the muzzle of the revolver against my chest.” 


Schuyler made no use of his authority to get 
to see me, but one of the members of the 
party, coming as far as possible into the corridor, 
shouted aloud an inquiry in English, asking if 
I were a prisoner there. The clerk at the little 
cage responded that I was not there—merely 
another one of the deliberate lies of the Mexican 
officials involved. 

I shouted as loud as I could in English that 
T was a prisoner in No. 15, but I believe the 
heavy walls so killed the sound that I accom- 
plished nothing. Mr. Schuyler, though he had 
the authority to see me immediately, made no 
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attempt to do so, and 
finally went on his way, 
leaving an American 
citizen to the gentle 
mercies of the Mexican 
authorities. 

About six o’clock Mr. 
Gavin sent me a double 
meal, which I divided 
with Dr. Caracristi. 
Thereafter we received 
nothing to eat until 
half-past seven on Wed- 
nesday night, though food 
was sent to us every six 
hours by my friends out- 
side. The American Vice- 
Consul replied to the 
inquiries of my friends that the matter was 
in the hands of the Embassy, and so made no 
attempt to do anything for me. 

After eating the food I felt somewhat better, 
but of course could not sleep, and I passed the 
time standing in the middle of the floor, killing 
vermin and counting the hours as the prison 
clock struck them. Just after eleven the same 
four policemen opened the door of my cell and 
called me out. I was handcuffed and led into 
a small room in the police-station part of the 
building, where I found the three men who had 
arrested me in the afternoon and a fourth man, 
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Facsimile of the letter informing Mr. Dunn of the decree of expulsion issued against him. It 
“ Mexico, October 21st, 1912. 

“' The Citizen President of the Republic. making use of the authority that Article 33 of the Federal 
Constitution concedes him, has deemed it well to order that you de expelled from Mexican territory 
I tell you this for your information, warning you that, if you return to the 

ty established by the Penal Code will be 
SCURAIN (Minister of Foreign Affairs)” 


reads as follows :— 


as a pernicious foreigner. 
country without permission of 
imposed on you. 


Government, the 
(Signed) Pero 


who proved to be the head of the Identification 
Bureau of the Mexican Police. I was stripped 
naked, measured, my description taken, and a 
bed and a chair and food voluntarily promised 
me. Then I was allowed to dress and return 
to my cell. No bed, chair, water, or oppor- 
tunity to speak to the officials of my country 
were given me, and I spent the night standing 
in the middle of the floor, kept from sleep by 
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the ever-present insects 
and my own thoughts. 

The handcuffs were re- 
moved before I was thrust 
into my cell, and with the 
dawn I was given a small 
cup of sweetened water, 
such as is customarily 
drunk by Mexican Indians 
before breakfast. I was 
afraid it might be poisoned, 
and so threw it away. 

No breakfast appeared, 
though I demanded it. I 
paid the policeman guard 
another peso for four 
packets of cigarettes, 
which should have cost 
me twenty-four cents, and 
sent two of them into the 
doctor. More water cost 
me more money, and I 
spent the interminable 
hours until about ten- 
thirty o’clock playing with 
a fly on the little door sill. 
At that hour I was taken 
out into a small, roofless 
room, and there photo- 
graphed. Thephotographer 
was so drunk that the first 
pictures were failures, so 
I was taken back and re- 
photographed. The two 
pictures made of me, the 
first I have ever had taken 
for the “ rogues’ gallery ” 
of any Government, ap- 
pear at the bottom of the 
photograph of the passport 
shown on the opposite 
page. They do not flatter 
me, I hope. 

I had no food, no place 
to sit down, and was denied 
the right to speak even to 
the police officials, so I 
resumed my play with the 
flies on the doorsill until 
about three o’clock, when 
one of the men who arrested me, accompanied by 
a clerk, appeared at the door of my cell and took 
my name, age, place of birth, and occupation, 
though I had already given these facts to the 
officials three times. At five o’clock, as my cell 
began to grow dark, several men, supposedly 
policemen, gathered outside. They started 
a conversation about the two Americans and 
what was going to happen to them. Said one:— 
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“Have you been 
ordered to go to 
Anzures Plains with 
the American dogs to- 
morrow morning ? ” 

“Yes,” answered 
another. “ I have my 
orders. What time do 
we start?” 

Now, Anzures Plains 
contains the official 
execution grounds of 
the Mexican army, 
where military and 
political prisoners are 
shot to death when- 
ever President Madero 
so decrees. I knew 
this, and the result of 
the conversation of 
these guards was pre- 
cisely what their 
masters evidently in- 
tended it should be— 
very disturbing to me. 
That is, it was so at 
first. Then I began to 
realize that weak and 
vacillating as the 
Government might be, 
and erratic as the Pre- 
sident undoubtedly is, 
he would not dare to 
shoot an American 
newspaper corre- 
spondent without 
some form of trial. I 
realized fully that the 
Mexican Government 
does not do things by 
law ; that it does not 
do what it can do 
legally, but what it 
wills to do, irrespective 
oflawand statute. Yet 
it struck me that 
Madero would soon 
realize the storm he would bring about his 
head in the American Press if he assassinated 
a man for telling the truth. After that I rested 
easier, though the guards went on talking until 
nearly seven o’clock. No food came in, but just 
as the prison clock struck seven my cell door 
was thrown open, and I was ordered out by the 
guards, this time commanded by one of the men 
who had arrested me. 

“ Come on, American dog,” he said. “ Hurry 
yourself along out of there, or I will help you.” 

I got out of the cell, and was led through the 


Facsimile of the passport issued to Mr, Dunn with the decree of expulsion from Mexico. At the 
left-hand side appear Mr. Dunn's Bertillon measurements and at the foot his portrait, taken in the jail. 
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corridor into a cage in the front part of the 
police-station. Immediately after me came Dr. 
Caracristi, also under guard. ‘Halloa, Dunn,” 
said he. ‘ What are you in for?” . 

“Good evening, doctor,” I replied. “The 
same to you.” 

“ J don’t know what I’m in for,” he answered. 
“ But I understand you are here because you 
told the truth about Madero. How could you 
do it?” 

“This is no joke, doc,” said I, “ and I have 
had no food for hcurs. Have you any money ?” 
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“Sure,” said he. ‘Two cents; here they 
are.” And he produced two Mexican centavos. 

“ Give me one of them for a souvenir,” I asked, 
and the doctor passed over one of the miserable 
little copper pennies, all that was left to us after 
our sojourn in the Mexican jail. We were law- 
abiding American citizens ; we had committed 
no crimes, so far as either one of us knew, yet 
we were not allowed to communicate with our 
friends to get money or clothing, nor to advise 
our Government officials of what had befallen us. 

We were hurried to a large automobile waiting 
in the patio of the police-station, four new men 
appeared as guards, and we were ordered to 
step inside. Just then Chief of Police Figueroa 
appeared in the doorway, and, brushing aside 
a policeman, I walked over to him. 

“What does this mean, Figueroa ? ” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


The park in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, where Messrs. Dunn and Caracristi were forced to wait three 


From a) 


“T do not know, Mr. Dunn,” he said. “ All 
I know is that I have an order from President 
Madero, given through Minister Magon, to arrest 
you and the other man and deport you from 
Mexico.” 

I did not, and do not, believe that Figueroa 
told the truth, so I said to him :— 

“You know, I am entitled to see the charges 
against me, and to be tried on them. You had 
better reconsider this move and give me a trial, 
for if you do not I shall tell the whole truth 
about this worthless and incompetent Govern- 
ment, and I will tell it where it will do the most 
good—to the people who have read the truth 
I have already published, and who only need 
this endorsement to prove it the truth.” 

“T have nothing to do with it,” he replied. 
Then he added to the guards, ‘“‘ Take the Gringo 
away, or you will miss the train.” 


hours before being handed over to the district judge. 


It was a relief to know that we were to be 
deported and not to be shot, but we could get 
no clothing and no money. I had on thin 
clothing, suitable for the warm afternoons of 
Mexico City, but not for the cold mountains 
through which we would have to pass on the 
way northward. We asked to be allowed to get 
thicker garments and money, but this privilege 
was denied us. ‘Then we asked for food, and 
Gilberto M. Marquez Ramirez, chief of the Secret 
Service, who was in charge of the guards accom- 
panying us, halted the car in Tacuba, and fed 
us from a little wayside restaurant. Marquez 
showed himself a gentleman throughout the 
trip, and we became quite good friends before 
we reached the border. With him as guards 
were Alberto L. Rodriguez, Enrique Benitez, 
and another big fellow whose name I did not 
get. All were armed with two revolvers each, 
and two belts filled 
with cartridges, 
while Ramirez and 
Rodriguez both had 
handcuffs hooked 
into their belts. 

We were treated 
courteously, but 
were constantly 
watched, never 
allowed a moment 
alone together and 
never permitted to 
sit next a window in 
the car, nor to leave 
the train for a single 
step without a man 
on either side of us. 
No Pullman berths 
were provided for us, 
Rodriguez returning 
from an interview with the Pullman conductor 
to say that “there were no vacant berths.” 
The negro porter, however, informed me that 
there were seven beds without occupants. 

I have since learnt that the Mexican Govern- 
ment provides these accommodations for those 
whom it deports, but as the price of the Pullmans 
to the border would have totalled ninety-six 
dollars, I imagine the four guards divided this 
sum, and let us ride in the day coaches. 

Naturally we had little sleep, and we arrived 
in Nuevo Laredo, the Mexican town opposite 
Laredo, Texas, about six o’clock on the morning 
of October 25th, more dead than alive. There 
we were detained, walking around the little 
village until nine o'clock, when we were delivered 
over to the judge of the district court, who gave 
a receipt to Ramirez for our safe delivery. 
Then we were escorted to the monument in the 
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The International Bridge over the Rio Grande —The X marks the monument in the centre of the 
bridge which forms the boundary between the United States and Mexico—To this point Mr. Dunn 
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middle of the International Bridge, given the 
papers, photographs of which are shown here- 
with, and ordered never to return to Mexico. 

On the way up Dr. Caracristi informed me 
that he had been robbed of twelve hundred 
pesos’ (approximately a hundred and twenty 
pounds sterling) in the taxicab which took him 
from the point of his arrest, in the entrance to 
the Hotel Humboldt, to the _police-station. 
He described the men who arrested and robbed 
him, and they were the same three who arrested 
me. Fortunately I had left all my money, with 
the exception of the five pesos, in my apart- 
ment. The doctor stated that he had received 
the sum for a half interest in a small patent 
which he had just completed, and was returning 
to his hotel from a meeting with the purchaser 
when arrested. The three detectives who 
arrested him held him up in the taxicab, and at 
the muzzles of their revolvers relieved him of 
every cent he had, 
with the exception of 
the two Mexican 
centavos. 

Caracristi’s crime, 
as nearly as we could 
figure it out, con- 
sisted in having made 
a sixteen - thousand- 
word report to 
Senator A. B. Fall, 
member of the Border 
Commission of the 
United States, on 
conditions in Mexico. 
This report was found 
in the doctor’s room 
at the Hotel Hum- 
boldt and confiscated, 
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was brought by his guards. 


The Hotel “Hamilton, Laredo, Texas, where Mr. Dunn arrived penniless after being expelled from 


along with several 
letters from men 
prominent in the 
United States, The 
Mexican Government 
has been trying for 
months to hide 
actual conditions in 
the Republic from 
the eyes of the civi- 
lized world. Crimes 
worse than any ever 
perpetrated in the 
Congo or in the Putu- 
mayo rubber districts 
have been committed 
in the name of the 
Government through- 
out Mexico. More 
than one hundred 
Americans have been killed, absolutely without 
cause, and more than fifty million dollars’ worth 
of American property has been destroyed since 
Francisco I. Madero began his revolution against 
Porfirio Diaz a little more than two years ago. 
Madero and his Government have been trying 
to keep these crimes from the ears of the world 
in general and from the United States in par- 
ticular. It was because I was telling the truth 
of these outrages to the people of England and 
the United States through the medium of the 
Press that I was expelled from the country. 
It was because Dr. Caracristi was telling it 
officially through the committee of the United 
States Congress that he was expelled. Certainly 
this is better than being shot, the fate which 
befell three Spanish newspaper men in ‘epic, 
through the orders of Madero, but it is a poor 
way to prove that peace and good government 
prevail throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
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Mexico. Photograph. 


A Miracle 
Wrought by Water. 


A bird's-eye view of the city of Lyallpur—Fifteen years ago the site of this city was arid desert, inhabited only by a few 
From a) half-civilized nomads. (Photograph, 


BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


A romance of irrigation. How the Indian Government, by harnessing a river and constructing thousands 

of miles of canals, turned a vast desert into a fertile and prosperous domain. Formerly quite barren, 

harbouring only a few half-savage cattle-thieves on its borders, it now boasts fine cities, villages, 
and railways, and is inhabited by many thousands of prosperous and hzppy agriculturists. 


TEES ] N three sides dreary desert—drifting to touch the edge of the earth at the horizon. 
sand, almost furnace-hot under the No living thing visible—no vegetation, no human 
blazing Indian sun, spreading far as being, not even a skulking beast—nothing but 
the eye can see to meet the rim of sand, sand, sand. 

the turquoise sky, where it dips down Off to the west a narrow, rippling ribbon of 
silvery water, 
flowing along the 
edge of the bar- 
ren waste, and 
right up to its 
very edge, on the 
farside, field upon 
field of growing 
grain flaunting 
its green luxuri- 
ance in the 
autumn breeze, 
waving in deri- 
sion at the water- 
less _ wilderness 
just across the 
stream. 


On, the edge of the desert, before the canals ing grew but patches of coarse scrub and 
From a) zs fore th the erat No lived by cattle-stealing. (Photograph. What a contrast 
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Another view of the desert before the coming of the irrigation engincers—"* No living thing visible—nothing 


From a) but sand, sand, sand.” 
between the two! Life, food, money, material 
prosperity on one side of the water; death, 
desolation, starvation on the other. 

Not so many years ago no ribbon of water 
wound its way across the sands, no green thing 
relieved the dun monotone of the waste ; neither 
man nor beast was to be seen, and no food could 
have been found for them had they existed 
there. Everything was dead and desolate. 

The tragedy of this waterless wilderness lay 
in the fact that it nestled against the very bosom 
of India’s most fertile land ; and some centuries 
before this desert was just as productive as the 
soil surrounding it, and was covered with lush- 
growing crops. In the reign of Akbar, the 
mightiest Mogul Monarch, the region was 
thickly populated and the people prospered. 
But, being the highway to the western frontier, 
it was ground under the iron heel of the Moham- 
medan marauders, who poured forth from the 
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After the transformation—A splendid crop of wheat and luxuriant trees growing on what 
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north - west to 
despoil India 
after the strong, 
firm hand of 
Akbar’s — grand- 
son, Aurungzebe, 
had been re- 
moved by death 
from the admini- 
stration, and his 
weak, effeminate 
descendants, un- 
able to stave off 
the aggressors, 
tuled from Delhi. 
The invaders 
pillaged and 
devastated — vil- 


(Photegraph, ages in their 
path. Every- 
body fled from the war-cursed land. In the 


decades that followed what had once been a 
prosperous and populous district became a 
barren, uninhabited waste. 

A quarter of a century ago the position was 
this. In the heart of the Punjab, one of the 
most productive provinces of India, lay this 
immense wilderness, covering several million 
acres. Nothing that would sustain life in man 
or beast grew on it. Round the extreme fringe 
of it a few thousand nomads, half-nude, half- 
barbaric, struggled hard to keep body and soul 
together by breeding cattle and bartering them 
for food and grain across the edge of the desert. 
So hard did these miserable creatures find the 
struggle for existence that they gained an 
unenviable notoriety for trafficking in_ stolen 
animals. All round this desert the Punjab 
groaned under a congested agricultural popula- 
tion, a single square mile of it, in places, being 


s formerly barren desert. 


From a Photograph 
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forced to support six hundred people. In the 

best of times, working as hard as human muscle 
“could bear, they found it difficult to compel the 

soil (by nature very fertile) to yield enough food 

for all; and they literally starved when the god 

of the waters ruined the crops by sending too 
« little or too much rain. 


Eight years’ growth of trees in Lyallpur. 
From a Photograph. 


From the earliest times down to 
our own day, it is just such situa- 
tions as this that have roused the 
combative instinct in man—made 
him dare to attempt to correct the 
mischief wrought by Nature or die 
in the effort to set things right. 
But to pick up the gauntlet in 
this case meant accepting a chal- 
lenge such as man had never be- 
fore undertaken. The reclama- 
tion of so gigantic a desert in- 
volved stupendous expense and 
called for extraordinary engineer- 
ing skill. It constituted a problem 
calculated to throw a cold douche 
on the enthusiasm of any admini- 
stration. 

In 1889, however, the British authorities con- 
cerned in the welfare of the Punjab finally made 
up their minds to accept Nature’s taunting 
defiance. They harnessed the Chenab, one of 
the five large rivers from which the province 
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derives its name, constructed a huge waterway 
—the Lower Chenab Canal—capable of dis- 
charging six times as much water as does the 
Thames at Teddington, and brought the precious 
fluid down to the thirsty wilderness, digging 
thousands of miles of channels to carry the 
water to all parts of the desert. 

In twenty 
years this rib- 
bon of water has 
wrought a veri- 
table miracle. 
To-day,with the 
exception of a 
few patches here 
and there which 
still remain to 
be developed, 
the whole waste, 
kissed by the 
lifegiving 
water, is blos- 
soming like a 
rose-garden. 
The — erstwhile 
grey sand is one 


Winnowing the grain in the ancient fashion, (Photograph. 
huge patch of vivid green. Profitable crops 
grow luxuriantly wherever the water is directed. 
The grain produced here is being consumed not 
only in all parts of India, but is feeding the people 
of the great wide world outside Hindustan, Its 
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One of the canals that have wrought the miracle—The camp of 
an irrigation engineer is seen to the left. 


From a Photograph. 


oil seeds go to all parts of the globe ; its cotton 
finds its way into factories in many countries 
of the Occident and Orient. 

During the shipping season, Gojra, a small 
railway-station situated almost in the centre of 
this new grain-growing zone, is a sight worth 
travelling many miles to witness. Its goods 
platform, over a mile long and about twenty-five 
feet wide, is covered with bulging gunny-sacks, 
packed as closely together as possible, and 
stacked, one on top of another, to a height of 
fifteen feet or more. How many thousands of 
tohs this spectacle represents in the aggregate 
can be easily imagined. 

Where, a quarter of a century ago, the only 
way to traverse the wide expanse of sand was on 
camel-back, a tiring, tedious, dangerous journey 
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undertaken only under the severest stress of 
compelling circumstances, to-day it is crossed 
and criss-crossed by hundreds of miles of paved 
roads, while a railway runs straight through it, 
forming the spinal column, so to 
speak, of the territory. Railway con- 
struction is proceeding with such 


rapidity 
that in a 
very short time a 
web of lines will be 
netted over the entire district. Telegraphs connect 
the remotest parts of the section with one 
another ; indeed, the wires are in greater requi- 
sition in this recently reclaimed desert than in 
many Western countries, being used almost as 
freely as the telephone is here. Schools, 
hospitals, churches, factories, and shops are 
dotted about in profusion. 

The city of Lyallpur, the largest metropolis in 
this region, is a striking example of the pheno- 
mena’ growth of this part of the Punjab since 


Up-to-date agricultural machinery at work on the reclaimed ground—The Government is educating the cultivators as to the 


rom «t) advantages of modern methods. 


(Photograph. 
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From a Photograph. 


the introductiva cf irrigation and the consequent 
opening up of the vast area of barren land to 
cultivation, Fifteen years ago it was literally 
an unrecognizable spot on the desert. To-day 
it is a prosperous place with a steadily-growing 
population. It is the headquarters of the civil 
authorities of the district, as well as of the irri- 
gation officers and the cattle-breeding depart- 
ment; and the office buildings, occupying a 
large area, present an impressive appearance. 
It has a municipality ; many schools for boys 
and girls, including an agricultural college and 
a Government experiment farm; temples, 
mosques, and churches of many creeds ; banks 
transacting a volume of business that would 
make many English provincial bankers gasp ; 
export and import agencies ; commercial houses ; 
commodious market-places ; ice factories ; and 
several cotton gins and mills. The streets are 
wide, paved, and shaded by broad-boughed 
trees, and at night the brightly-lit, substantial, 
well-furnished houses, from which float the 
strains of the latest popular English music, belie 
the fact that a few brief years ago this town 
was a treeless, sandy desert. Truly, a marvel 
has been wrought here. 

The half-nude, half-barbaric nomad who led a 
hand-to-mouth existence on the rim of the waste 
has passed through just as revolutionary a process 
of evolution as the wilderness of which he was 
formerly a part. To-day he clothes himself in 
civilized garb. He has abandoned the practice 
of stealing cattle, and in less than a generation his 
savage, criminal tendencies have been tamed 
down sufficiently to make him a respectable and 
responsible citizen. He is distinguishing himself 
as a breeder of fine camels, horses, bullocks, and 


Some of the inhabitants of the irrigated land—The were formerly nomad cattle-thieves, 


milch cows, and, 
in addition to 
this, has taken 
up the occupa- 
tion of husban- 
dry, and is 
growing bumper 
crops on the 
canal - irrigated 
land that a 
benign Govern- 
menthasgranted 
him practically 
free of cost. 
The farmers 
who, by the 
thousand, have 
emigrated from 
the congested 
districts of the 
Punjab to the 
reclaimed desert 
have gone 
through just as 
remarkable a 
transition as the 
some-time nomads. No 
longer do they feel them- 
selves called upon to 
cajole the god of rain, in 
order to persuade him to 
be merciful to them. No 
longer are they com- 
pelled to draw water 
by hand from a shallow 
well or stagnant pond, 
in order to irrigate 


A typical nomad of pre- 
irrigation days 
From a Photograph, 
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their crops, as they were forced to’ do in their 
old homes. Settled on canal - irrigated land, 


with a soil which, on account of having 
lain fallow for centuries, is to all intents 
and purposes virgin in its productivity, and 
leased to them for a few shillings per acre, 
the shadow of poverty no longer blights their 
The Government having wisely decided 


souls. 
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to prevent the reclaimed area from becoming 
congested, every settler has a splendid chance 
to amass a comfortable competence without 
killing himself in the effort. They have seen 
the wisdom of putting aside the conservatism 
for which the Indian farmers are famous, and 
adopting up-to-date agricultural implements 
which, on the one hand, are reducing their 
drudgery and, on the other, increasing their 
output. Many of them own chilled-steel ploughs, 
reapers and binders,and even threshing machines, 
manufactured in Scotland, Canada, or the United 
States. So accustomed heve they grown to the 
new life that to-day, if, by some mischance, 
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How the ordinary Indian native ploughs his ground—with a plough made from a crooked limb of a tree 


The result of education—A modern reaping machine cutting wheet oa one of the irrigated farms. 


canal water is not available, and the authorities 
suggest that they supplement canal irrigation 
with water drawn from wells by oxen, many of 
them prefer to lose an entire harvest rather than 
have recourse to the cumbersome methods they 
were wont to 
employ before the 
work was made so 
easy for them by 
a beneficent 
Government. 
They can well 
afford to lose an 
occasional crop, 
however; for, 
unlike the Indian 
agriculturists in 
other parts of 
Hindustan, they 
are able to pro- 
duce food for 
their families and 
fodder for their 
live - stock, and 
still save an 
amount thatspells 
tempting riches toa native Indian, thanks to the 
combination of fertile soil and plenteous water. 
These colonists, when not actually at work 
in the fields, array themselves in a style rivalling 
Solomon in all his glory. The men affect 
voluminous, vivid, coloured turbans; white 
muslin shirts, worn with the tails outside, flowing 
over trousers so tight they seem to have been 
put on with the aid of a shoe-horn ; waistcoats 
of brilliant-hued silk, satin, or velvet, gold or 
silver embroidered in patterns of fearful and 
wonderful design, and red shoes. Necklaces of 
golden sovereigns strung on red silk and gold 
thread circle their throats, and each man carries 
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a large staff bound about with bright brass rings. 
The women dress most picturesquely. Golden 
yellow or crimson silken sheets are swathed 
about the head and shoulders, falling in graceful 
folds over a bright-coloured shirt patterned much 
like a man’s. They, too, wear trousers of some 
gay hue, very full over the hips and skin-tight 
from the knees to the ankles, resembling in shape 
the familiar leg-o’-mutton sleeves of the Occident. 
Their bare feet are thrust into red or yellow 
slippers, and from the tops of their heads to the 
tips of their toes they are bedecked with jewels. 
A large, heavy gold crown rests on the 
head, and the ears are pierced in many 
places to enable them to wear a number 
of large ear-rings, some of them two 
inches or more in diameter. Perhaps 
one nostril is decorated with a small 
jewelled stud screwed into the hole that 
has been pierced to accommodate it, 
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Oxen treading out wheat—The old method. 


A contrast—A modern reaper drawn by oxen. 


(Photograph. 


while in the other nostril, or the central partition 
of the nose, is inserted a ring, in some cases so 
large that it hangs down over the breast. Neck- 
laces, armlets, bangles, bracelets, rings, anklets, 
foot ornaments, and toe-rings, more or less 
elaborate and expensive, of gold or silver, and 
gemmed or plain, as circumstances permit, tinkle 
like bells as they walk, so that, like the Mother 
Goose girl, they literally ‘“‘ make fine music 
wherever they go,” with their “rings on their 
fingers and bells on their toes.” 

Their gaiety is positively contagious. The 
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men, probably four or five of them walking 
arm-in-arm, go about singing rustic tunes in 
lusty tones. The women’s merry laughter and 
lilting songs bear witness to the fact that they 
are care-free and contented. On a gala occasion 
the whole family, their gay garb reflecting all 
the brighter hues of the rainbow, ride in a 
bullock-cart, lacking springs, to be sure, but 
elaborately decorated with shining brass and 
with curtains of rich red fabrics. The brightly- 
burnished horns and the necks of the sleek, 
well-groomed, snow-white bullocks are festooned 
with garlands of flowers, and their bells jangle 
musically as they trot toward town. It would 
be hard for the average Westerner, with pre- 
conceived notions regarding the perennial stolid- 
ness of the average Indian farmer and the misery 
and wretchedness of his life, to believe that 
this noisy, happy party of merry-makers are 
agriculturists. 

They live in well-built houses, some even with 
attempts at decoration in the shape of carving, 
furniture, 
carpets, 
and prints 
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Some of the cultivators’ womenfolk on their way to fetch water. 


or photographs on the walls. Their plough-cattle, 
cows, goats, and horses look as if they had plenty 
to eat, and in sheds in some of the farm-yards, 
carefully protected from sun and storm, are 
agricultural implements of the latest pattern. 

To witness the miracle at its best you must 
repair to those villages which are occupied 
almost entirely by. native Christian converts. 
Many of these men at one time constituted the 
dregs of Hindu society, which condemned them 
everlastingly to depend upon scavengering for 
their living, called them “ untouchables,” and 
treated them worse than lepers. Before their 
transplantation these poor people lived in 
thatched hovels bare of furniture, wore the 
poorest clothes, and were ever on the very verge 
of starvation, with no hope of happiness on this 
side of the grave. Rescued from the contempt 
with which Hinduism blasted them, and given 
grants of land by the Government, they have 
become emancipated from their loathsome 
profession. To see one of these clean-faced, 
neaty-attired, self-respecting citizens is to 
visualize the astounding miracle that has been 
wrought in this erstwhile wilderness. 
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THE FATAL WATCH. 


BY T. 


J. THOMAS. 


The strange story of a gold timepiece which, seemingly, brought madness and sudden death 


upon all who owned it. 


“(The story is absolutely true,” says Mr. Thomas, “and a brief history of 


the watch was published a short time ago in the ‘Cleveland News.’” 


EFORE setting forth the following 
very remarkable little story, it might 
be well to state that the absolute 
truth of it is supported by facts which 
are irrefutable. I state this because 
of the almost unbelievable nature of the 
narrative. When I first wrote the story Mr. Paul 
D. Walker, the narrator, was alive, but was in 
a serious state of health. Recently I learned of 
his death, in circumstances which lend strength 
to the truth of the incidents. 

The weird history of the famous Hope diamond 
has caused the world to wonder, but the story of 
that ill-starred gem, though, of course, concerned 
with greater personages and issues than the 
narrative here dealt with, is not more striking 
and uncanny. 

As I have said, I learnt the details of this 
story from the lips of Paul D. Walker, an old 
friend and associate of whom I 
thought highly. For years we 
worked together, and I got to 
know the man thoroughly and 
to admire him for his remark- 
able intellect and unquestioned 
veracity. 

As to the story which he told 
me regarding the ‘‘ Struthers ” 
watch, all I can say is that 
I looked the matter up and 
verified his statements in every 
particular. 

The trail of this watch—which 
is a lever movement in a solid 
gold case and of quite ordinary 
appearance—can be traced back 
only about eight years, but 
in that time it has left in its 
wake a series of tragedies of a 
most mysterious nature. 

Evidently the man who owned 
it prior to the time that its grim 
history became a matter of 
record had fallen under its baneful spell, for he 
disposed of it in a pawnshop. Poverty had over- 
taken him, and he had been forced to part with it. 
However. if poverty and hunger were the worst 


Mr. Paul D. Walker, who related to the 
Author his strange experiences with the 
fatal watch. 


From a Photograph. 


misfortunes he met with, he escaped more 
luckily than did those who unfortunately came 
into possession of the watch in later years. 

For weeks the timepiece reposed in the window 
of a pawnshop in Ontario Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In appearance it was just like dozens of 
other watches in the same tray. There was 
nothing about it that would attract particular 
attention, yet when Edwin Struthers, in passing 
the shop one day a little more than eight years 
ago, caught sight of the gold watch, he became 
imbued with an insatiable desire to purchase it. 

He already had a watch, but he conceived the 
idea that he wanted this particular timepiece, 
which was, as I have said, enclosed in a plain 
gold case, not pretty, but of rich appearance. 

Struthers bought the watch and showed it to 
his friends, telling them that he considered it the 
most wonderful watch he had ever owned. The 
longer he had it the greater 
grew his enthusiasm ; indeed, it 
seemed to many of his friends 
that his love for the timepiece 
bordered on the ridiculous. 

Often he was observed 
gazing at the watch as though 
fascinated, and once he was 
heard babbling strange, in- 
coherent words to it. Qn another 
occasion he was seen walking 
‘along the street, gazing at the 
watch and. mumbling to it. 

Suddenly, for some unknown 
reason, Struthers’s mind gave 
way, an insanity inquest was 
held, and he was ordered to be 
sent to the Newburg Hospital 
at Cleveland for treatment. 

The unhappy man’s condi- 
tion, however, grew worse, and 
the mental experts worked in 
vain to save him from be- 
coming a raving maniac. At 
times he could be heard laughing wildly in 
his cell, and when attendants, believing he had 
gone dangerously mad, rushed to his room, they 


would find the wretched man gazing at his watch 
=o 
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and laughing hysterically. The glittering gold 
of the case seemed to hold him in a spell, and 
he appeared almost to worship it. Efforts were 
made to persuade Struthers to part with the 
watch, but he refused to do so, snarling at those 
who tried to take it from him. 

One day, while walking through the grounds 
during recreation hour, Struthers approached a 
friend who was an inmate of the convalescent 
ward. For the moment he seemed to have 
recovered his mental balance ; he was perfectly 
rational, and spoke like a man whose mind had 
never been in the least affected. 

“Tom,” he said, addressing his friend, “I 
feel sort of peculiar. I don’t know just what 
ails me, but there is something wrong. In case 
anything should happen to me, I should like you 
to have this to remember me by.” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket the ill- 
starred watch and held it out to his friend, who 
took it, thanking the donor and assuring him 
that he was all right and should not worry. 

Presently Thomas J. Dickinson, the friend to 
whom the watch had been given, turned and 
walked away, while Struthers watched him 
longingly, as though he regretted having parted 
with the watch. Once he made as though to 
follow Dickinson, but suddenly changed his 
mind, and, laughing in a weird fashion, resumed 
his stroll about the grounds. 

On the following morning attendants found a 
man hanging by the neck at the end of a rope 
tied to one of the trees. The man was Struthers, 
and he was dead. 

Dickinson, mourning the death of his friend, 
retained the watch as a keepsake, and in time the 
tragic incident was forgotten, However, the 
doctors, who had hoped to send Dickinson out 
of the hospital as cured, noticed that he was 
gradually growing worse, nor could they discover 
the cause of the change. Everything possible 
was done for him, but in vain. His mental 
condition became worse and worse until he, like 
Struthers, babbled weird phrases and walked 
about the grounds like a man bewitched. 

For hours he would sit with the watch, 
Struthers’s last gift, to his ear, listening to the 
ticking and laughing wildly. One day, five 
years ago, he suddenly recovered his mental 
equilibrium, and during the moment that he 
was rational he gave the watch to John Hughes, 
an acquaintance who visited him, practically 
repeating, as he did so, the words of Struthers. 

That same night Dickinson became violently 
insane, and it was found necessary to lock him 
in a cell, For the greater part of the night he 
could be heard laughing fiendishly, his voice 
rising occasionally into a terrible shriek, audible 
in the farthest corner of the great building. 
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Suddenly the demoniacal laughter ceased, and 
all was quiet. In the morning the unhappy 
Dickinson was found dead, his body hanging by 
the neck at the end of a strip of cloth which he 
had fastened to a fixture in his cell. 

The evil genius of the waich—or the chain of 
coincidences, which you will—did not end with 
the death of poor Dickinson ; for Hughes, its 
next possessor, suddenly became insane and was 
sent raving to a cell in the asylum. Here he 


* tore his hair frantically, and was often seen 


gazing upon the watch fascinated, the while he 
talked to it in a strange gabble impossible to 
understand. 

Efforts were made to take the watch from 
Hughes, for it was believed the thing had turned 
his head ; but he clutched it to his bosom as a 
mother might clutch her babe in time of danger. 
He would sing to it, talk to it, worship it. His 
very soul seemed to be wrapped up in the ticking 
mechanism of the ill-omened timepiece. 

A few months after Hughes had received the 
watch one Henry Norton, an attendant at the 
hospital, came upon the unfortunate man’s body 
while making the rounds one morning. Hughes, 
like the two who had gone before, was a victim 
of his own disordered brain—or the curse of the 
watch. Like the others, he had hanged himself, 
and Norton, when he cut down the body, took 
the ill-fated timepiece for himself. 

Unlucky man! Too late he recalled that grim 
tragedy had marked the trail of the watch. 
Already he felt the baneful, evil influence of the 
thing eating into his brain. He determined to 
dispose of it before he fell under its spell as the 
others had done, and a year ago he sold it to 
“Lucky” Jack Ryan, who had earned his 
nickname because of uncanny good fortune at 
billiards and cards. 

No sooner had Ryan come into possession of 
the watch, however, than his luck changed. 
Where before he had won all his games, he now 
lost, and his mental condition, too, underwent a 
sudden change. In the space of a few short weeks 
he developed mania and was sent to the Massilon 
Asylum. 

In the meantime, Norton, who had sold the 
watch to Ryan, became violently insane, and 
joined the ranks of that unlucky army which 
before it had been his duty to guard. Doctors 
who examined him were unable to account for 
the man’s sudden affliction, and they worked 
over him in vain. 

Again, it appears, it was the evil influence of 
the watch, whose spell affected all who touched it. 
Norton developed homicidal mania, and was con- 
fined in the “violent” ward. Soon afterwards 
he died, and the immediate cause of his death 
has always been a mystery. 
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‘The manner in which Patrick Rowan, the pre- 
sent owner of the «atch, came into its possession 
illustrates the weird tricks Fate played in passing 
the ill-omenei timepiece from the hands of one 
victim to ancther. Ryan, for some time after 
being seni to the hospital, was a privileged patient 


“He clutched the watch to his bosom.” 


and was given the freedom of the grounds. In 
this manner he met Rowan, who had been in the 
hospital for some time. 

Ryan, incidentally, was given the privilege of 
making weekly trips into the city, and as a favour 
to his friend Rowan he often carried messages 
from him to his sister, Mrs. Kate Boyle. Some- 


times he would receive from Mrs. Boyle small 
sums of money for Rowan, in order that the 
latter might purchase little luxuries at the hos- 
pital. Often the amount would be a dollar ; 
sometimes it would be more. Always, however, 
Ryan delivered the proper amount, with the 
exception of one 
occasion, when he 
thonghtlesslyspent 
themoneyintended 
for Rowan. To 
make amends for 
this, Ryan gave 
the ill-fated watch 
to Rowan, and it 
was only a short 
time later that the 
unhappy Ryan be- 
came incirably 
insane. Suddenly, 
too, Rowan’s luck 
changed. As in the 
case of the others, 
the curse of the 
watch was mani- 
festing itself. 
Further to  illus- 
trate the ill-luck 
that followed the 
trail of the watch, 
Rowan was set 
upon by another 
patient, who had 
suddenly grown 
violent, and re- 
ceived a kick in the 
body which almost 
killed him. As it 
is, Rowan is slowly 
dying, and the 
doctors despair of 
saving his life. 

Rowan, however, 
will not part with 
the watch. Even 
though he is 
familiar with its 
ghastly history, 
and has every 
reason for believ- 
ing its evil spell is 
upon him, he clings 
to it tenaciously. For him, as in the case of the 
other unfortunate owners, the watch holds a 
strange fascination from which escape seems 
impossible. 

“Why,” said Rowan, “ it is the best watch I 
ever had. Once I went to have it cleaned, and 
the jeweller told me it must have cost anywhere 
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from fifty to seventy-five dollars. I would not 
part with it for anything.” 

And now we come to the story of Paul Walker, 
who had the watch in his possession for only a 
short time, keeping it for one of the unfortunate 
men who really owned it. 

Mr. Walker’s account of how the watch 
influenced him is very striking. I give it in 
his own words. 


It was just an ordinary watch, with a plain 
gold case. There was nothing about it to attract 
one’s attention particularly. However, after one 
has had the watch for a while one gets into the 
habit of looking at it frequently, just as though 
one merely wanted to consult it in order to 
ascertain the time. 

I had had the watch for only a few days 
when I found myself unconsciously drawing it 
from my pocket, looking at it for a moment, 
and then thrusting it back, just as I had done 
with many another watch in years gone by. 
A man is apt to do that sort of thing abstractedly. 

But this grew to be an ever-increasing habit ; 
I would take out the thing more frequently 
and gaze at it for longer periods. In the end I 
found myself looking at it in rapt attention, 
but still unable to tell just why I looked. I 
knew I was acting queerly with the watch, yet 
could not restrain myself. The thing seemed 
to fascinate me, but I could not tell why I was 
fascinated. 

The mystery of it grew on me until I found 
myself thinking of the fate of the previous 
owners. Perhaps a contemplation of the watch’s 
past history had something to do with it, causing 
me to become morbid. At all events, I often 
found myself gazing at the jerking second-hand 
with a feeling akin to dread. There was some- 
thing about the slow, methodical ticking, too, 
that aroused in me a contemplation of the future, 
and caused me to tell myself that each tick took 
me nearer to the grave. Yet I had thought this 
same thing many times before, dismissing it 
from my mind on the instant. In this case, 
however, the gruesome thought refused to be 
banished from my mind. I could picture the 
open grave and smell the damp earth ; I could 
even see my own form in the dark depths of the 
hole. Then I started to count the seconds, and 
the ticking seemed to grow louder and louder 
until the noise was deafening. 

When the vision passed I would replace the 
terrible thing in my pocket, my hand trembling, 
my very soul shuddering at the horrible picture 

that had been drawn before my eyes. I would 
argue with myself, in an effort to convince my 
mind, that it was all nonsense—merely a matter 
of unstrung nerves; but the more I tried to 


rid myself of the strange spell cast upon me by 
the watch, the tighter it clung to me. 

I was walking in the grounds one afternoon 
when a man—a stranger—accosted me and 
inquired the time. My mind was not on the 
mystery of the watch nor its gruesome history, 
and it was quite mechanically that I drew the 
thing from my pocket, looked at it, and told the 
inquirer the time. 

I was about to return the watch to my pocket 
when, on second thoughts, I looked at it again. 
Strangely enough, I noted the time, and remem- 
ber it to this minute. The small hand pointed 
to between one and two o’clock, and the larger 
hand to the figure “five.” It was twenty-five 
minutes after one. It seemed to me that I 
had but glanced at the dial, but when I next 
took note of the time the large hand had moved 
around to the figure “ten.” I had been stand- 
ing in one spot, in one position, for almost half 
an hour, with that wretched watch in my hand ! 

A few nights after the incident I have just 
described I was awakened from slumber by what 
seemed to me to be the drip-drip of water. 1 
listened, and noted that the sound came from 
beside my bed, and it seemed to me, there in the 
darkened room, that it was not water at all, 
but blood! The perspiration stood out upon my 
forehead in beads. 1 leaped from bed, and then, 
in a flash, I remembered the watch. I looked 
under the pillow, and there it was, ticking away 
as usual. ‘his incident settled me. I put the 
watch away in the morning, nor have I seen 
it since, with the exception of once when I 
saw Rowan draw it from his pocket and look 
at it, just as I had looked at it. 

I don’t know just whether the thing affected 
anyone else in the same way, but I do know how 
it affected me, and, what is more, I haven’t 
felt the same since. I find it difficult even now 
to keep my mind from wandering back to it 
and its grim history. 

Of course, there are some people who will 
insist that it is all a matter of imagination—of 
auto-suggestion, hallucination, anything you like. 
This may be so, yet I know a physician, a man 
of powerful physique and strong mentality, who 
had the thing in his possession for only three 
days, and in the end he thrust it from him as 
though it were a venomous snake, nor would he 
say why he wouldn’t keep the watch, 


The whole story, of course, sounds uncanny 
and a bit impossible, but facts are facts, and the 
records show that all those who possessed that 
watch for any length of time either died untimely 
deaths or contracted some terrible mental or 
physical sickness. And, as I stated before, I have 
just heard of the sudden death of Paul Walker. 
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ON THE HORSESHOE CURVE. 
BY ROBSON BLACK, OF TORONTO, CANADA. 


Mr. Black guarantees the authenticity of this remarkable little story, but, as the actual narrator 
is still in the service of the railway company, he has asked that his name may be suppressed. 


NCE upon a time, if any man had 
asked me if two locomotives rush- 
ing towards one another head-on, 
and with no human agency be- 
tween, could avoid a collision, J 
would have replied : ‘‘ Not by any earthly power.” 
Since I have had my fling at railroading as a 
Grand Trunk brakesman in Canada, however, 1 
do not feel so cock-sure about impossibilities. I 
venture to say that any man who passed through 
that affair at Sandy Curve, in Western Ontario, 
finding himself as suddenly rescued as he was 
suddenly in peril, would not be too glib in future 
regarding what can and what cannot happen. 

On one section of my run lay what was 
probably one of the most dangerous curves on 
any railroad route in America outside the Rocky 
Mountains. They called it by many names— 
Sandy Curve, the Horseshoe, the Devil’s Elbow, 
and the Switchback—but of all descriptions 
none fitted it so well as the Horseshoe, for 
the track formed exactly that shape. In order 
to save the cost of a tunnel, the construction 
engineers had taken the road round the head of a 
mountainous cliff that jutted out into the lake, 
and then back a hundred yards to the mainland. 
Between the: points of the curve loomed an ugly 
wall of granite, three hundred feet in height, a 
barrier absolutely impenetrable to light or 
sound. The curved road-beds forming the two 
sides of this curious piece of pioneer construction 
had their point of contact, of course, at the toe 
of the shoe, beneath which lay the glistening 
waters of the lake. As you may already have 
guessed, the Horseshoe Curve was notorious for 
a long series of nasty accidents.* 

It was the 7th of November, and miserably 
dark and foggy. I recall leaving the last station 
before the Curve, hoping with a boy’s appetite 
that my mother would have roast beef and new 
potatoes at the end of my run. If you have 
ever noticed, it is the trifles that stick in a fellow's 
memory after he has passed through a great 
danger. Still pondering over those new potatoes, 
I made my regular round of the train as it roared 
and trembled and plunged awkwardly through 
the blackness of the forest shadows. 

Five miles from the Curve I was passing 
across an open platform between two coaches 
when I heard our whistle shrieking. In the 
forest of spruces and those ugly galleries of granite 
the sound echoed and throbbed until it fell to a 


* This curve was demolished many years aga. 


murmur. At that moment it seemed to me that 
I caught the blare of another whistle, a trifle 
louder than our last echo. A shudder ran down 
my spine, and I leaned far out on the steps, but 
nothing could be seen, and the sound was not 
cepeated. I mentioned the incident to the 
conductor, but he only laughed at me. 

“You will feel better after you reach home, 
laddie,” he said. 

I hoped I would, too ; but that did not make 
me forget the blast I had heard sifting out of the 
spruce trees—and I knew in my heart that it 
did not come from our locomotive. 

To keep my mind off my fears I went forward 
to the baggage car and chatted with the Irish 
“newsy.” Then I fell asleep on a bench. 

“Crunch! Click!” and then a final series 
of crunches, 

I knew that meant the air-brakes, and jammed 
on to the limit. In an instant I was up and, 
grabbing my lantern, tumbled through the door 
after the newsagent. The long train was swing- 
ing far out on the Horseshoe Curve. The lurch- 
ing and grinding of the brakes was like the 
torture of a nightmare. I remember crying to 
the boy: “ What’s up, Vinney ?” but he said 
nothing, only shaded his eyes from the glare of 
the door-light. I was beside him in a jiffy. 
With a last painful gritting of the buffers, the 
train came to a standstill. Passengers, con- 
ductor, and train crew were coming forward in 
great alarm, scurrying up the gravel ballasting, 
but before we could reach the locomotive the 
engineer loomed out of the darkness, his face 
glowing with a fearful excitement. “ Did you 
see?” he cried, vagucly ; and I never saw a 
railroad man more overcome. “ Look yonder !” 

We all stared where he pointed. Above the 
dismal lake, about a hundred yards from shore, 
there hung suspended a ball of brilliant, snow- 
white fire, as if the moon had lost her bearings 
and had tumbled toward the earth. We were 
deathly silent at the sight ; no one volunteered 
an explanation. 

“Don’t you understand ? ” yelled the engineer. 
“Don’t you people understand? There is a 
train on the opposite side of the Horseshoe, and 
it was coming up to mect us at twenty miles an 
hour. We missed each other by an act of God !” 

Then I saw what he meant. That strange 
ball of light suspended out there in the darkness 
was the focus of the two head-lights, and both 
engineers had scen it in the nick of time. 
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We stood there like statues. I know my heart 
was beating like a hammer, and my comrades 
were pale-faced and open-mouthed with wonder. 

When we had in some measure recovered our- “We all stared where he pointed.” 
selves we all marched forward to shake hands 
with the fellows on the other train. An inquiry ? is, we should never have approached the Curve 
Of course there was—and our conductor was until the other train had passed us on a switch 
“fired” for disobeying instructions. The fact several miles this side of it. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF 
THE ARCTIC. 


BY E. W. HAWKES. 


These remarkable articles embody the experiences of the author while acting as a Government official in 
charge of the primitive inhabitants of the Diomede Islands, away out in the inhospitable waters of 


Bering Strait. 


For three years Mr. Hawkes was the only white man among these survivors of the 


ancient Eskimos, who live in cliff houses and still retain many curious customs. His narrative will 

be found full of interesting information concernin., these little-known people and the life of himself and 

his young wife in their desolate island kingdom, far from civilization, amid the ice and fog of the Arctic. 

In this instalment Mr. Hawkes deals with the humour and pathos of school work among the Eskimos 

and the tribulations of Arctic housekeeping. He tells, too, the pathetic stury of the advent and passing 
of little Ka-nu-ak. 


<qjS we scrambled over the rough boul- 
ders to our Arctic home the night 
previous we had noticed dark masses 
of natives grouped on the slope of 
the village to the right of the Govern- 
ment buildings, but it was not until the next 
morning that we were intro- 


= 


Il. 


Eskimos are promptly converted, so far as he is 

concerned, into thieves and villains ; but if, on 

the other hand, he pays the natives well for 

unloading his cargo, and dispenses little presents 

with discretion, he is known as a “good 

fellow,” and the whole tribe stands ready to 
do his bidding. 


duced to the whole popula- 


Of the general natural 


tion, when they engulfed us 
in a good-natured brown 
flood. The first step was to 
look us and our belongings 
over ; the next was to beg 
for different articles which 
especially appealed to their 
fancy. This is a trait which 
the Eskimo shares in com- 
mon with all the native 
tribes, and which somewhat 
mars his sociability. The 
prodigal generosity of 
whalers and miners has con- 
vinced him that all white 
men are rich, and he regards 
them as his natural bene- 
factors. The Eskimo code 
of etiquette runs something 
like this : “ If a stranger has 
nothing, give him anything 
you have got; if he has 
plenty, ask him for every- 
thing.” The generosity or 
stinginess of a new - comer 
on his initial visit for ever 
establishes his reputation 
among the Eskimos. If he 
withholds the usual pre- 
sents and pays sparingly 
for his labour he is blazoned 
throughout the country as 
a “tight-wad,” and the 
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The Author's cighteen- year-old bride, who 


accompanied him to the 


honesty of the Eskimo there 
is no question. During a 
three years’ residence among 
them I never lost so much 
as a pin, and frequently had 
lost articles returned. They 
would not take even a lump 
of coal off the school 
grounds without my _per- 
mission. Every year I 
ordered my supplies, in 
Nome, and had them sent 
up. to the islands and 
delivered to the natives, 
and, although some families 
might be entirely out of food, 
they never touched a single 
box of sugar or biscuit, but 
stored it carefully in the 
school building, accounting 
for every item. Any dis- 
honesty shown has _ been 
learned from the white men. 
I might add that the Siberian 
tribes do not bear this repu- 
tation, and when they made 
their annual visit in the 
spring we had to put every- 
thing under lock and key. 
However, during my stay on 
the Diomedes there was not 


iomedes, in Eskimo 
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a single case of theft among 
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with a series of 
Arctic dishes and 
native foods. <A 
roast of “ou- 
gruk,” the big 
seal, took the place 
of the traditional 
beef; the liver of 
“nik - suk,” the 
small seal, well 
smothered in 
onions, furnished 
delight tomy 
plebeian taste; the 
heart of the wal- 
rus, well spiced, 
was a welcome 


Looking down on the only possible landing-place on the Diomedes—The school building is seen 


From a) to the right. 

After we had got acquainted with our. charges 
we began to take stock of the buildings. Our 
first discovery was that there was no coal— 
somewhat alarming in a climate of sixty degrees 
below zero. We found some odds and ends of 
lumber left when the school buildings were com- 
pleted, however, and made them do until the 
supply ship arrived. We had learned the first 
great lesson of the Arctic—how to do without 
things, and we had to learn to do without many 
more civilized “necessities” before we had 
finished. : 

My little helpmate adapted herself to her new 
surroundings amazingly. Although her first 
efforts at cooking fell rather flat, owing to the 
high latitude, she soon learned how to make 
bread without yeast and to drink tea without 
milk. A passing trader 
initiated, her into the 


substitute for 
baked meats; and 
last, but not least, 
a home-made sausage composed of equal parts of 
whale meat, pork, and bacon was a favourite dish. 
In spring numerous ducks furnished us with wild 
game, and in winter a weird species of fish 
which was half shell and half bones broke the 
monotony of beans and bacon. 

The school building was warmed by two 
large heaters, kept going day and night. There 
was also a cook-stove in our quarters, and another 
in the industrial room. A large share of my time 
was consumed in shovelling coal. I remember 
one night I missed rising at two a.m. as usual 
to replenish the fires, with the result that the 
inside thermometer sank to forty below zero, 
and I had to dress and start a fire in that cheerful 
temperature. I never repeated the mistake. 


(Photograph. 


The snow, I might mention, banked: to the 


mysteries of “ sour- 
dough,” which is simply 
a process of bread- 
making from the leaven 
of left-over dough, and 
is so typical of the con- 
ditions in the North 
that an old - timer in 
Alaska is known as a 
“ sour-dough.”’ 

Having reconstructed 
her cooking to Arctic 
use, which consists 
mainly in giving things 
lots of time to rise, and 
in a prodigal use of 
baking powder, my 
eighteen-year-old bride 


proceeded to dazzle her 
admiring “ hubby” 


The Government school building, where the Author taught his quaint charges. 


From a Photograph. 
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roof on the north side in winter. The school 
building was arranged with the living quarters 
upstairs, the schoolroom directly under, with an 
industrial kitchen at one end and a carpenter’s 
and blacksmith’s shop at the other. From the 
carpenter’s shop an entrance led into the coal- 
shed, so that it was not necessary for me to even 
step a foot outside in stormy weather. This was 
very convenient, especially during the dark 
months when the bitter Polar winds were blowing 
the snow up to the eaves of the schoolhouse. 
The doors had to be dug out each morning, or, 
in case they had frozen fast from ice con- 
gealing from the steam of the heated interior, 
they were chopped 
open with an axe. It 
was rather hard on the 
doors, and anything 
like fancy wood would 
soon have perished. 

School began at nine 
and lasted until two, 
five hours being the 
regulation time. The 
school - bell was on a 
stout staging ; if it had 
been placed on top of 
the building it would 
have been blown off by 
the Arctic gales. A 
stout cord of raw-hide, 
which had a disgusting 
habit of breaking on 
particularly frosty 
mornings, connected 
with the schoolhouse, 
so that it could be rung 
from the inside. The 
Eskimos were very 
superstitious about 
this big bell. They 
thought the noise it 
made would frighten 
away their game, and 
whenever an extra big 
herd of walrus or a 
schoolof whales were in 
sight theold menwould 
entreat me to ring the 
“ big devil ” softly. 

Promptly at the stroke of the bell the Eskimo 
youngsters, fur-clad and smiling, would come 
floundering through the snow to school. They 
would roll and wallow in the snow like a duck in 
the water, seemingly in their natural element. 
They were very obedient and interesting pupils. 
Considering their home training, it has often 
amazed me that they were so good. 

The Eskimo child is the idol of the home, and 
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The ris child is the idol of the bome, and § i. hopelessly 


spoilt. 
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is allowed to do absolutely as he pleases. He is 
never punished, and his whims and wishes are 
consulted with all the concern given an adult. 
In spite of this indulgence, the children are 
remarkably obedient. Perhaps the patriarchal 
manner of living—father and mother, aunts and 
uncles, and grandmother and grandfather all 
in one house—tends to make them so. The word 
of the old folks is law, and is never questioned. 

They have lived a long time, the Eskimos reason, 
and therefore speak with the authority of ex- 
perience. All this is very nice in the ordinary 
walks of life, but rather embarrassing sometimes 
in school work. When a tot of four or five plays 
truant from school, 
and the visiting 
teacher, complaining 
to the parents, is 
gravely told to ask the 
small despot if it is his 
royal pleasure to come 
to school or not, the 
situation becomes ludi- 
crous. The only re- 
source is to become a 
hated truant officer, or, 
better, to make your 
work sointeresting that 
thechildrencannotstay 
away. I remember I 
used to lay awake at 
nights thinking up new 
ways of presenting old 
subjects, usually in the 
form of action plays 
and instructive games. 
A native child cannot 
hold his interest on any 
one subject for any 
length of time; his 
wild, free nature craves 
a variety of interest. 
Nevertheless they are. 
very bright for the_ 
moment and wonder- 
fully quick in percep- 
tion, although lacking 
the white child’s ability 
to reason out a 
problem and to give 
concentrated attention, which after all is 
the gift of civilization. I used to carry 
a pocketful of candy with me, and occasionally 
reward unusual diligence with a red, or blue, or 
green specimen. As a result, some of the work 
was phenomenal. I also used to make it a point 
to play with the children at recess, showing them 
the games of their white brothers, and entering 
into them with the same zest that they did 
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A teacher claims their goodwill by this, and loses 
nothing in respect as he would with white 
children. Given their goodwill, all breaches of 
discipline in the school were frowned upon by 
the scholars themselves, and as the Eskimos are 
tuled by public opinion, the traditional “ rod ” 
slumbered peacefully on the wall, and was never 
taken down 
during my _ in- 


of wits with the old native and the new-comer. 
They are all right on small quantities, but as 
their arithmetic does not go beyond calculation 
on the fingers and toes, the white traders get 
the better of them on big deals. Hence the 
value of a little commercial arithmetic. 

The main emphasis in school work is laid on 
industrial train- 
ing. In the 


cumbency. I 
imagine an old- 
fashioned 
thrashing of one 
of these wild 
children of 
Nature would 
precipitate a 
small riot in the 
village. 

In the evening 
I held classes 
for the adults. 
After being out 
hunting on the 
ice-pack — since 
four in the 
morning, the 
young men of 
the tribe would 
drag themselves 
into night 
schools, some- 
times so tired 


model school 
buildings are in- 
dustrial kitchens 
and_ workshops 
where _ instruc- 
tion is given in 
cooking, sewing, 
washing and 
ironing, basket- 
making, carpen- 
try, and black- 
smithing. At 
first my natives 
did not take to 
this kindly, con- 
sidering the ways 
of doing things 
according to 
ancient custom 
the best, but 
after a few “pro- 
gressives ” had 
demonstrated 
the immense 


that they would 
go to sleep 
before school 
was over, yet 
eager to learn the wonderful ways of the white 
man. Instruction was limited to the three ‘‘ R’s,” 
and conducted on the same plan as the evening 
schools for foreigners in the States. An original 
course in simple accounts and business practice 
furnished them with the means of protection 
against wily traders. 

Situated as they are in the midst of Bering 
Strait, between the Alaskan and Siberian 
tribes, the Diomede Islanders have been the 
traders and go-betweens of the different tribes 
from time immemorial. Practice has sharpened 
their natural ability until they have the name of 
being the foxiest traders in the North. It used 
to be their custom to gather up the furs and seal 
oil and walrus hides on the American side and 
trade them for reindeer skins to their Siberian 
cousins, and these back again to their American 
relatives for more furs, making a profit going and 
coming. The advent of the steam whaler and 
the trading schooners of Alaskan companies has 
diverted this trade, but they still wage a battle 


A night-school pupil—After a strenuous day's hunting on the ice the young men 
used to come to the school and sometimes fall asleep over the desks. 
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advantage of a 
cook stove over 
an oil lamp and 
a set of carpen- 
ter’s tools over an ivory adze, the rest were quick 
to take advantage of improved methods of labour. 
The shops were also thrown open to them for use 
in making their boats and sleds.. Plans were 
drawn of more sanitary houses, and I had the 
honour of “ bossing” the construction of the 
first “‘ white man’s house ” built on the islands. 
The builder, however, insisted on making it 
like a miniature schoothouse, this being in his 
estimation the apex of architectural style. 
Meanwhile my plucky: little wife taught the 
women how to make. bread, which was a con- 
siderable improvement ovér the unspeakable 
dough-ball they were accustomed to fry in seal 
oil over their stone lamps. She also exhibited 
further ingenuity in “ trying-out ” lard from 
walrus blubber, and making therefrom amazing 
biscuits and “ crullers.”” The men of the village 
showed such appreciation of these culinary 
efforts that Saturday was set aside as a special 
day for cooking, and small mountains of biscuits 
and dough-nuts were turned out each day. At 
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the Christmas feast, which I instituted as an 
evidence of good feeling, I believe some fifty 
dozen were devoured, besides a washtub full 
of beans, a boiler of coffee, and several other 
trifles. 

‘The theory of Government work among the 
natives is that the school is the social centre of 
the village, and the school teacher the “ grand- 
father ” of the tribe. In accordance with this, 
we used to spend our afternoons visiting, suggest- 
ing more sanitary arrangements in the houses 
and less nakedness and dirt, the results being 
usually beneficial. My wife soon became very 
popular with the people, because she picked up 
the language quickly, and had a way-of mothering 
the children and babies which won the hearts 
of their parents. It was comical to see a hostess 
frantically “ cleaning up” when her arrival was 
announced, much as women do in more civilized 
regions when a visitor is coming. I had a fund 
of stories which interested the men, and as a 
storyteller is always in demand among the 
Eskimos, I beguiled many a weary winter’s day 
swapping yarns with the chief and the old men. 
I told everything 


which are out of the regular route of the Govern- 
ment physicians and nurses provided for the 
natives, the teacher is given a medicine-chest 
and a set of doctors’ books, and spends his spare 
moments practising on the Eskimos. Perhaps 
it is fortunate for them that they are so tough. 
I got my hand in the first day I landed on the 
islands. I was outside, ruminating on the beauty 
of the scenery, when a wild-eyed native rushed 
up and cried, ‘‘ Hey, teacher! Feller cut his 
leg off.” This sounded decidedly interesting, so 
I got a supply of lint and bandages and an 
imposing array of surgical tools and followed in 
his footsteps. When I arrived at the igloo 
(native hut), I found an old woman sitting in 
a pool of blood. Her leg was only half cut off, 
which was disappointing. She had been using 
the circular knife of the Eskimos in cutting up 
seal meat, and in making a sweep had made a 
mistake and severed the muscles of her thigh 
instead. I managed to stop the flow of blood, 
and then got ready to sew up the wound. But 
the old woman, who had not flinched when I 
cauterized the bleeding flesh and tied the arteries, 

took fright at the 


I could remem- 
ber, from “The 
Arabian Nights ”’ 
to “Hop o’ My 
Thumb,” in ex- 
change for Es- 
kimo legends and 
traditions, and in 
this way gained 
considerable _ in- 
sight into their 
customs and 
superstitions. 
Some of my 
storiesafterwards 
came back to me 
through other 
channels in a 
strange and won- 
derful form. No- 
thing was too 
marvellous for 
them to swallow ; 
the wonder-work- 
ing white man 
was capable of 
anything. One old fellow once came to me 
privately at the conclusion of “The Arabian 
Nights,” and asked me to order him an Aladdin’s 
lamp from Seattle! I had to tell him that 
they were now out of date and no longer 
manufactured. 

One of my duties was to give medical attend- 
ance to the tribe. On these frontier stations, 
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Learning to cook. 


sight of the sur- 
geon’s needle, 
and refused to be 
sewed. So I had 
to content myself 
with drawing the 
edges _ together 
with strips of 
adhesive plaster, 
and went my 
way. My success 
in this case was 
unusual. She 
used to say, when 
she got about, 
that “her good 
leg was her bad 
leg, and her bad 
leg had become 
her good one.” 
In other words, 
she had sat ina 
cramped position 
so long while the 
wounded leg was 
healing that the 
other one had become stiffened, while the leg 
that I had doctored was capable of motion. She 
was always sorry, she said, that she had not 
cut them both! This case established my 
Teputation as a doctor among the Eskimos. 
With the Eskimo medicine is not a curative 
ent, but a fetish. I used to find my bottles 
medicine hung up around the room to effect 
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a cure, so I started a practice of giving doses on 
the spot. Medicine became so popular that some 
applicants were a regular nuisance. They were 
for ever having the stomach-ache, or else their 
liver was out of order. These were the only two 
organs they seemed to possess. I gave one 
fellow a teaspoonful of oil of peppermint, which 
seemed to cure his afflicted stomach quite effec- 
tively, and another beggar a dose of seidlitz 
powders, letting him drink the water afterwards. 
He went out of the house bubbling like a soda 
fountain, and never showed up again. I think 
he is still alive, however. Another chronic 
nuisance complained that the cathartic I had 
given him was “no strong,” so I told him to 


administer the chloroform I did it with a shaking 
hand, well knowing an overdose meant death, 
and I had not the least idea how much to give. 
However, they say “‘ Fortune favours fools,’ and 
I happened to give just enough. As soon as I 
had administered the chloroform I signalled to 
the old woman to go ahead, and in two minutes 
our boy was born, luckily without a bruise or 
mark upon him. The old lady immediately set 
up a song of triumph, swinging the baby in her 
arms, and prophesying that he would become 
a great chief and a mighty warrior. 

As soon as the Eskimos learned that a white 
child had been born among them there was 
great excitement. A big dance was held, and 
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take seven pills instead of one—one for each day 
in the week. He also never came back. 

But the time came when my amateur medical 
skill was put toa stern test. Late in the winter, 
when the Arctic pack was breaking up and grind- 
ing and crashing against the shores of our little 
island as it swept through the straits, and when 
no help could possibly reach us, our little boy 
was born. There was no doctor within a hundred 
miles, nor a single white woman to help, so I had 
to be my own physician. When the Eskimos 

‘ot wind of the event they sent word through the 
interpreter that as there was no white doctor 
within reach their head witch-doctor ought to 
officiate. I replied that I was a big doctor my- 
self and did not need any assistance, although 
I felt far from boasting. I called in one of the 
old women who was famous for birth cases, and 
together we did the work. When it was time to 


The Diomedes in early winter—The first ice-pack. 
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the infant formally adopted into the tribe. The 
old chief came over and gave him an Eskimo 
name, Ka-nu-ak, after his own father, the famous 
old-time war-chief of the islands. The women 
brought gifts of fur clothing, and to please them 
the little mother dressed him from head to foot 
like an Eskimo baby and carried him around in 
a weindeer sack trimmed with swansdown. In 
spite of the adverse conditions, the youngster 
thrived amazingly, and soon learned to look on 
his brown benefactors with a smile and a “ goo” 
of recognition which completely won their hearts. 
The interest they took in him would have been 
comical had it not been destined to be tragic. 
Every morning when he had his bath a solemn 
group of the old men would surround the proud 
little mother, sitting round her in a circle on the 
floor, intently watching every move she made, 
and no doubt marvelling at the white woman’s 
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strange waste of good water 
and clean clothes. They would 
hold him by the hour, and it 
used to amuse me to see some 
old grandfather gravely going 
through an ancient dance in 
pantomime to win his atten- 
tion. When he was only ten 
days old the revenue cutter 
arrived on its annual visit, and 
he was hoisted on board with 
his mother in a basket, and 
caught his first glimpse of 
friendly white faces and the 
big outside world. 

We returned to the islands 
in the fall with our baby boy. 
We had become so interested 
in the tribe and the work 
among them that we took the 
fatal chance. The Eskimos 
gave us a royal welcome. They 
had the provisions I had sent 
from Nome all stored and 
under cover, the house swept 
and ready, and a cheerful fire 
burning briskly. It seemed 
almost like coming home, 


even in that strange country. We gave a sigh 


of relief after our hard voyage. 
up the coast on the 


**Ka-nu-ak” and his mother—The arrival of 
the wonderful white baby caused a tremendous 


sensation among the Eskimos. 
From a Photograph. 


We had come rapidly. 


might be carrying him north 
into the wastes of the Arctic 
Ocean. Towards night, how- 
ever, we heard guns, the 
ordinary way of signalling in 
a fog in the North. We 
shouted with all our might, 
and were tremendously re- 
lieved when the schooner 
loomed out of the darkness 
and willing hands helped us 
on board. We did not reach 
the islands until the next 
morning, but made no further 
complaint on the slowness of 
our progress. - 

When we were safe and 
snug in our cosy quarters we 
naturally believed that our 
troubles were at an end, but 
they had only begun. The 
next month an epidemic swept 
up the coast, taking the 
Eskimos off like sheep. It 
was only measles, a common 
complaint with us, but no- 
thing could be more fatal to 
natives. The crowded condi- 


tion in which they live spreads the contagion 
The inborn carelessness with which 


they expose themselves 


school supply ship, and 
- after waiting two weeks 
at Cape Prince of Wales 
for a native schooner, 
had caught the chief’s 
son’s boat. The tradi- 
tional fog filled the 
straits, and it was two 
days before we sighted 
the islands. As the 
schooner was crawling 
along at a snail’s pace, 
we put off in a whale- 
boat, but had no sooner 
left than the fog shut 
down again like a 
blanket, and we were 
lost. We could find 
neither the islands nor 
the schooner, and 
wandered _helplessly 
around all the after- 
noon. We wrapped the 
baby in an old sail 
and stowed him away 
under a seat, where he 


checks the eruption ; 
the disease turns in- 
ward and they die. 
They have not been 
through the perilous 
siege of maladies which 
has rendered the white 
Tace practically im- 
mune tominor troubles. 
They lose their spirit 
when attacked, and 
simply lie down and 
succumb. Perhaps 
their belief has some- 
thing to do with it. 
The Eskimos believe 
that all sickness is 
caused by evil spirits, 
which must be driven 
out to cure the patient. 
When a native falls 
ill, the village witch- 
doctor is immediately 
called in. He proceeds 
to beat his drum and 
sing his songs to 


slept, oblivious to the 


fact that the current 
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“Ka-nu-ak” about to have his bath—This was an operation of 
(Photograph. 


the utmost interest to the natives. 


frighten away the evil 
spirit. As the Eskimos 
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explain it, “ The witch-doctor has many devils. 
He throws them on the spirit in the sick man and 
scares it out of him.” 

But beating the drum availed not in this 
extremity, for the witch-doctors were all taken 
ill with the rest of the tribe. The disease 
would start among the children of a family 
and gradually work through to the grandfathers 
as each was prostrated in turn. I have never 
seen such a wholesale affliction. Even the dogs 
had a kind of distemper. 

The head witch-doctor had predicted this 
calamity. He rose one night in a village council, 
and said that in his dreams he had seen a big 
black cloud coming out of the North toward the 
islands, and he predicted that in a few weeks he 
and I would have plenty of practice, gracefully 
allowing me my share in the trouble. But when 
it struck I got double share, and for two months 
did nothing but visit the sick and dispense 
medicine. 

I tried to quarantine the first cases, but on 
account of the sympathy any illness arouses 
among the Eskimos I found it impossible to 
keep the patients from their people, who would 
visit them on the sly. So I closed school and 
fought it out single-handed. The babies went 
first, being the weakest and hardest to doctor ; 
then came some of the most promising young 
men, and lastiy the old fellows, who seemed to 
have a hardier constitution than the younger 
generation. It was a terrible time. The village 
was as quiet as death. Anxious groups would 
* gather in front of the igloos, discussing in low 
voices the latest sickness or death. The men 
went about unshaven, the women with hair 
dishevelled. All work was abandoned, as they 
believed it would hasten the death of loved ones. 
Both medicine and witch-doctors were tried, 
often in vain. Like a devouring fire the malady 
Tan its course, and took its toll in human lives 
for foul sanitation and ignorance and dirt. 

During this time I had a curious experience 
which well illustrates the logic of Eskimo belief. 
I happened to have some dried fruit among my 
stores, so prepared a mess of it for one of my sick 
school children, as I thought the acid taste of 
the fruit would be grateful to the fevered little 
patient. The next day she was better, and 
“dried apples” immediately became the “ big 
medicine.” Everyone wanted apples ; even the 
witch-doctors begged for them. I gave them 
freely to all who came except the latter gentry. 
1 told them they might beat their drums, but 
they made such a piteous appeal that I after- 
wards relented. I gave away several hundred 


pounds of fruit—in fact, all that Ihad. They came 
for it in boatloads from the neighbouring islands, 
and even from distant Siberia. Of their efficacy 
there was no question. As an Eskimo visitor 
from the other side of the boundary afterwards 
told me, “‘ My gal, she have apples, live. My 
boy, he no apples, die. S’pose my boy, he too 
apples, no die.” 

But our boy, alas ! did die. Just at the close 
of the epidemic, when we were congratulating 
ourselves that the ravages of the dread disease 
were over, he was taken ill, and died in three 
days. I fought for his life like one demented, 
but it was of no avail. Three times I revived 
him, when he seemed, gone—“ called his spirit 
back,” as the Eskimos said—by dashing ice- 
water over him, but the fever mounted again, 
and the feeble little spark of life went out. He 
never cried, he never even whimpered ; he seemed 
in a daze, unable to understand what pain meant 
where all had been comfort and love before. 
Such is the swift work of a childish complaint in 
those high latitudes. 

Consternation reigned in the village when it 
was known that the white idol of the tribe was 
gone. The grizzled chief, with his scarred old 
face working in anguish, came in and sat down 
beside us, and wept like a child. One by one 
the villagers trooped in, each one assuring us of 
their sympathy and sorrow. We could not have 
found more genuine sympathy if we had been at 
home instead of outside the bounds of civilization. 

His broken-hearted mother sat up all night 
making his burial clothes of purest white. A 
kind-hearted Eskimo constructed a little coffin, 
and the next day we buried him on the bleak 
hillside of the island. As there was no soil for 
a grave, we simply covered the little casket with 
rocks. It was a hard task. The villagers stood 
around with bowed heads while I repeated the 
Burial Service. A few who had been converted 
to Christianity in their brief visits to the outside 
world prayed in turn for the rest of his soul, and 
the prayer of mingled English and Eskimo went 
up to the God of all nations. 

The following year I sent for the little body, but 
the Eskimos would not give it up. The old chief 
said that it was his godson, and it should not be 
taken away. I had to enlist the aid of the 
captain of the revenue cutter and remove it by 
force — such power had a little alien life on the 
tender-hearted Eskimo. So little Ka-nu-ak, who 
had lived out his brief day among them, was 
taken from his affectionate brown brothers, and 
buried at the nearest military post with the 
honours of war. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The story of a very rerharkable voyage. Baffled by contrary winds and constant gales, the barque 
‘‘Caprera,” homeward bound to South Shields, was driven steadily northward beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Finally, when within sight of the iron-bound Norwegian coast, the crew lost heart and abandoned 
the vessel, leaving the captain and second mate alone on a helpless derelict. Then, during a never. 
to-be-forgotten week, the battered ship literally “ sailed herself,” for the two men could do nothing. What 
happened afterwards, and how the plucky pair finally reached safety, is told in the narrative. 


N September, 1881, the barque 

Caprera, of South Shields, lay at 
Quebec, loading timber. She was 
a fine vessel, in the best possible 
: trim after a recent overhaul. I had 
sixteen of a crew, not one of whom deserves to 
be remembered save the second mate, Mr. Alfred 
Naftel, of Jersey—God bless him ! 

One Sunday afternoon, when Naftel and I were 
alone on board, he told me some news. It 
appeared that he had received a letter from a 
lawyer at home stating that, owing to a death, 
he and some relatives were entitled to a con- 
siderable sum of money, his share of which 
would enable him to marry his sweetheart and 
retire. I congratulated him on having secured 
a charming bride and the means to keep her 
without going to sea, but little did either he or 
I think of what lay before us ere he was to claim 
his inheritance. 

In due course we finished loading, and left 
Quebec at the latter end of October. A gale or 
two of wind enabled me to test the uselessness 
of my crew, but we got out all right, and our 
passage was of the usual character, dirty and 
cold, until we made the north coast of Scotland. 
Here we met a gale which drove us back from the 


Pentland Firth, but we were not to be denicd, 


and after many attempts got round the North © 


Ronaldshay, arriving in the North Sea on the 
twenty-first day out from Quebec. All hands 
looked forward to a speedy arrival in port, but 
we reckoned without the evil fate that, all un- 
known, was dogging our good ship. 

The next day the wind increased to a heavy 
gale, and at last one tremendous sea struck us 
and snapped our jib-boom off close to the cap. 
The same sea broke into the foretop-mast stay- 
sail and tore it clean out of the bolt ropes. 
Another great wave crashed on board and tore 
the ring-bolts to which the spare spars were 
lashed out of the waist, and yet another smashed 
the main piece of the rudder just below the 
trunk. 

We rigged a spar and with the aid of tackles 
managed to steer after a fashion, but the broken 
rudder got more and more play, and I soon made 
up my mind that we should have to rig a jury 
rudder, and the sooner we set about it the better. 
So, after holding a consultation with the mates 
and carpenter, we commenced operations. 

That night the gale increased, and the broken 
piece of rudder, being hit by sca after sea, was 
cutting some extraordinary capers, so that I was 
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afraid it would twist the sternpost out of her. 
Finally, however, an extra spiteful sea struck the 
rudder, wrenched the gudgeons off, and away 
it went. I was glad of this, for while the broken 
part remained we were unable to get on with 
our jury rig. 

We made the rudder, and after several 
attempts succeeded in shipping it, but it could 
not stand the heavy seas and was soon smashed. 
However, we made another, and I should think 
no better rudder was ever made at sea than this 
second one. Then, having got a fine day, we 
succeeded in shipping it and getting the wheel 
to work. With a fair wind we made sail, the 
rudder answered well, and I again felt 
jubilant, hoping to be in Shields in two or 
three days. 

But my joy was brief, for after a few hours 
the wind began to veer round to its old quarter 
and increase in force, compelling us to brace up 
on the port tack and shorten sail. That night 
it blew a hard gale, thick with snow and rain, 
and the sea grew ugly and played havoc with 
our beautiful rudder. Notwithstanding its great 
strength I could see it would not long bear such 
violent blows, and sure enough, when on the 
following morning 1 took a fearful peep over the 
taffrail nothing remained of it but the main 
Piece. 

Probably, had we run to the northward and 
so kept way on the ship our rudder would have 
held on, and we might perhaps have reached 
a Norwegian port, but we were already too far 
north, and both wind and current were rapidly 
driving us still onward. Moreover, the more 
north we went the farther we were getting out 


of the track of ships, and consequently out of 
the reach of the assistance which we might 
require at any moment. 

We made another rudder—the third—and 
shipped it, but it soon shared the fate of its 
predecessors. All this time we were driving 
Polewards at an alarming rate, and were soon 
too far north to see the sun rise above the horizon, 
our only daylight being about three hours of 
grey twilight. Fortunately I had always 
favoured stellar navigation, so when we had a 
decent night I would “take” some stars and 
find both latitude and longitude. From the 
positions thus obtained the mate would correct 
his dead reckoning, which was sometimes out 
as much as one hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. 

During these miserable days we were con- 
stantly experiencing gales of wind—cold, wet, 
and ferocious in their strength. 

Up to now I had only been concerned for the 
great loss of time, for there was no immediate 
danger to life, but at last I was compelled to 
admit that a difficult problem was presenting 
itself. We were rapidly driving into regions 
beyond the Arctic Circle, where southerly gales 
are prevalent, and where also a strong current 
sets to the north-east, an offshoot from the Gulf 
Stream which passes north of the Shetlands and 
washes the north coast of Norway, keeping the 
northern ports free from ice, and navigable all 
through severe winters, even when the southern 
ports are closed. 

My charts only extended as far north as 
Drontheim, consequently I was compelled to 
get my idea of the formation of the coastline 
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from memory, a small atlas which I found among 
my books, and from the lighthouse book. From 
the latter I picked out the positions of the light- 
houses, which are more numerous on that coast 
than I had expected. It now became necessary 
for me to construct a chart, for norie of mine 
took in the remote sub-Arctic region upon which 
we were entering. The material to hand for 
this purpose was of the scantiest, being merely 
the small atlas aforesaid and “ Lighthouses 
of the World,” a valuable publication which 
gives the position of all the lights on the 
coasts of the globe. 

From poverty of material I was driven to use 
half the cabin table and a piece of chalk, and after 
a struggle I succeeded in producing such a chart 
as I expect has seldom, if ever, been used for 
practical purposes before. Yet it enabled me 
to approach what at the best of times is one of 
the wildest and most dangerous coasts in the 
world in order to get near enough to the land 
to discern a comparatively safe harbour. The 
risk of outlying dangers had, of course, to be 
taken. 

Succour from any passing vessel, we realized, 
could not be expected, owing to the lateness of 
the season. Navigation in those waters had 
practically closed, except for the mail service, 
carried on by small steamers at long intervals, 
and fishing vessels. All this, however, is carried 
on inside the fjords, so that we could have no 
expectations from it. 

Having constructed my chart, it was necessary 
to devise some method of steering the vessel, 
which, since our last jury rudder had been des- 
troyed, had been a mere derelict, the sport of 
wind ana wave. To this end we rummaged the 
ship, and succeeded in finding sufficient material 
for the construction of a contrivance of triangular 
shape, something between a sea-anchor and a 
jury rudder. In the building of this machine 
my carpenter exerted all his skill, and the result 
was highly gratifying ; in fact, it raised my hopes 
to an inordinate degree. 

After our contraption was ready for launching 
the drift of the ship did not worry me so much, 
but I was now to have another trouble to con- 
tend with. ; 

So far, spite of our troubles, I had managed 
to keep a fairly strong hold upon the crew. 
Now, the rudder being finished and the prospect 
of reaching a harbour looking fairly rosy, the 
men began to get out of hand. Still, December 
and Christmas passed without incident, the 
weather being uniformly vile. Gales, snow, and 
breaking seas were continuous. 

On January roth the weather was quite 
moderate, with a clear sky, and we saw the land 
distinctly. The ship’s head was put towards 


it, and we stood in all day, hauling the main- 
yard to the mast at night. I then harangued the 
crew on my intention to run into the first fjord 
we came to and anchor while we had some 
decent weather. In order to do this, however, 
I pointed out that it was necessary for all hands 
to assist in getting the sails in some condition 
to use. To this end all who could sew canvas 
mustered and set to work. 

Some faint-heart was busy that night, however, 
for in the morning all hands mustered and told 
me through their spokesman that, although I 
could do as I liked, for their part they meant 
to abandon the ship while she was near enough 
to the land. They had had enough of her. 

I reasoned with them, pointing out the folly 
of their intention, and exhorting them to put it 
off, if only for one day, so as to give the ship 
a chance to get near enough to the land to be 
seen. I exhausted all my powers of persuasion 
and sarcasm, only to be told in surly tones that 
I was wasting my breath. ‘‘ We made up our 
minds long ago,” they said. “ Our bags are 
packed.” I thereupon replied that, had they 
told me of their determination the previous 
night, I would have kept the ship going for the 
land, ‘“ Now,” I said, “if you go I shall stay 
behihd.” At this some of the worst characters 
became abusive, one great ruffian saying that 
he had seen better men than me left behind on 
more than one similar occasion. 

At first I was so exasperated at their cowardly 
attitude that I had serious thoughts of staving 
in the boats, but my better judgment prevailed, 
and I determined to try what I could do with the 
petty officers. They listened most respect- 
fully, and tried their powers of persuasion on 
the crew, but with no result. The men were 
determined to abandon the ship. 

This matter being settled, all hands then 
busied themselves with getting the boats out, 
while I, with Mr. Naftel, the second officer, 
hoisted all the distress signals I could muster, 
hoping that they would presently be seen from 
the shore. The chief officerp—who had been 
injured and laid up for a month—now appeared 
and endeavoured to dissuade me from staying 
in the ship. I listened to him, and then told 
him to go with the men, giving him precise 
instructions what to do if and when he reached 
the shore in safety. 

“ But it’s madness for you to stay, sir,” he 
told me. “ It looks like suicide to me.” 

“Nota bit of it,” Itoldhim. “ In my opinion 
the crew are running much more risk than I am. 
In any case I shall stay with the ship, even if 
I only have myself for a crew.” 

We had three boats—a large launch with 
mast and sail, amply able to carry all hands, 
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a double-ended lifeboat, carried bottom up on 
the skids, and an ordinary jolly-boat, on the 
main hatch. After numbers one and three were 
put into the water the crew came and informed 
me that they had left number two for my use, 
for which I returned them my best thanks. 
I then gave them what I could spare in the way 


to death, for without the sail the ship was 
helpless. 
So they entered the boats, one of them shout- 
ing some final insults as they went over the side. 
As the last man went I missed Mr. Naftel, 
and shouted to him to hurry up or they would 
leave him behind. To my surprise he came 


“The crew entered the boats.” 


of preserved meats, cheese, etc., and a compass. 
I asked them to bend and set the recently re- 
paired lower foretop-sail before they left, but 
the majority refused, alleging that as the day- 
light was so brief they had no time to spare. 
By this action they practically condemned me 


along the deck to me and again inquired if I was 
determined to stay. 

“Don’t waste precious time uselessly,” I said. 
“T am not in the habit of altering my mind ; 
Iam going tostay. But I want you to remember 
that I shall always feel the greatest friendliness 
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and respect for you, whatever happens, for your 
faithfulness and loyal service.” 

Thereupon this young man, with a sweet- 
heart and a fortune awaiting him on shore, 
quietly avowed his determination to remain with 
me, whatever befell. I reasoned with him as 
earnestly as I knew how, and at last, finding him 
unshaken, begged him to let me retire for a few 
minutes to decide whether I dared face the 
responsibility for his life as well as my own. In 
the result he stayed with me, and the rest of 
the crew deserted us. 

Thus, on January 11th, we two men found 
ourselves alone on a leaky, practically derelict 
ship, drifting steadily northward into the Arctic, 
with an extempore chart drawn with chalk on 
the cabin table, with less than two hours’ day- 
light out of every twenty-four, and with the 
weather conditions as bad as they could be. No 
wonder the first officer had called my intention 
“ suicide.” 

We could not help ourselves, so the first thing 
to do, obviously, was to endeavour to obtain 
outside assistance. Accordingly we lit a big fire 
in a large tub on the top of the forward house, 
taking few precautions against setting the ship 
on fire, for we knew she was too sodder. to burn. 
She was leaking badly now, and for some days 
we wasted our energies in the endeavour to keep 
the water tnder, not fully realizing that, being 
timber-laden, she could not sink. 

We had ample provisions and water to last 
us for some time, so that we had no anxiety on 
that head. It is not easy, however, to convey 
any idea of our mental condition respecting the 
handling of the ship. We had only two sails 
left usable, the main lower top-sail and the mizen 
stay-sail,and we could just manage, by the utmost 
exertion, to get the yards round, but that was all. 
The weather, too, soon grew so terrible that any 
puny efforts we made were quite futile. _Our 
first idea of keeping watch and watch would not 
work because of the horror of loneliness on the 
wind and wave-swept deck of that rolling, groan- 
ing hulk, so we determined to keep awake as long 
as we could, sleeping when compelled to, and 
doing everything possible to keep our fire ablaze. 

We also packed our belongings and lashed them 
to deals so that if the ship broke up we might 
possibly save something, and we arranged our 
lifebuoys and two empty oil-drums in such a 
manner that we might float on them when the 
ship’s end came. During all this truly terrible 
time I got an occasional glimpse of the high land, 
and believed that we were driving into the 
West Fjord. I afterwards learnt, however, that 
this high land was the south-western portion of 
the Lofoten Islands, so that we had driven out- 
side instead of inside that group. 


On this day the sea was frightfully high, 
breaking frequently with a mighty roar such as 
I had never heard before. I remarked that we 
must be driving through very strong currents 
or over a very rocky bottom. Thinking upon 
the matter, I remembered ancient stories of the 
Maelstrom, the dreaded whirlpool into which 
ships and whales were said to be drawn, never 
to reappear. Although I was too old and ex- 
perienced to believe in any of these fantastic 
tales, I could not help feeling much dread of 
that awesome place. I could not then locate 
it, but I afterwards found that on that dreadful 
Sunday we were actually driving across its 
western edge. 

The succeeding days for a week were much 
the same, except that our main topsail blew 
clean away, leaving us but one sail to steady us 
and keep the ship’s head to the wind. We had 
never failed to keep our signal fire blazing, 
feeding it with rope, pitch, tar, paraffin oil, 
etc., until sometimes the whole of the house-top 
would be ablaze, when an extra heavy sea came 
along and put it out. We had a smaller fire in 
a pitch kettle hoisted to the mizen gaff, where it 
should have “been visible for many miles, but 
none of these signals ever met with any response. 

At last the weather cleared up a little, and a 
few stars were visible, of which I was able to 
take advantage to get a position. The result 
took my breath away, for I found that we were 
two hundred miles north of where I had supposed 
the ship to be. While I was re-working the 
position, to make sure, Mr. Naftel sighted a light, 
which soon proved to be Andenaes, confirming 
my position exactly. This vision cheered us, 
for we felt we were not yet beyond all human 
ken, but at seven a.m. a heavy squall of snow 
obscured it, and we did not see it again. 

Between the fierce squalls we could discern 
the land to leeward of us, high, steep, and snow- 
clad. We appeared to be driving right towards 
it, and knowing that the present state of affairs 
could not last long, I tied the ship’s papers round 
my neck. ‘Then, placing lifebuoys within our 
reach, we awaited the final scene, for the sea was 
so high and broken that no boat could possibly 
live in it. We had a little excitement when the 
staysail sheet carried away, threatening the loss 
of our only sail, but having successfully secured 
it and set the sail again, I felt, and said, that we 
were not half done yet. 

Between the squalls we both saw the land 
and heard the roar of the breakers, for our sight 
and hearing had become very acute. The ship 
seemed to be forging ahead towards her doom, 
but whatever she did was by the favour of the 
elements ; we could neither help, hinder, nor 
direct her. So in order to do something, for 
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the suspense was unendurable, we made 
some torches by splitting up deals and 
lashing oakum or cotton waste soaked in 
paraffin on their ends. After lighting 
these we waved them occasionally so that 
whoever saw our fires would also see that 
somebody was alive on board. 
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“* Sometimes the whole of the house-top would be ablaze.” 


So we drove and drifted in towards the appal- 
ling dangers of the rocky coast, keeping eager 
watch, but utterly helpless, and seeing often 
destruction apparently inevitable, yet invariably 
escaped by a hair’s breadth. Many a prayer I 
uttered at this juncture. Our stay-sail was still 
set and drawing, and a sailor has great faith in 
a set sail, whether he can steer or not. All 


around the awful breakers spat at us mast-high, 
as if furious at being baulked of their prey. 

We were driving on to a high point of land 
which we called “Cape Terminus,” because 
beyond it we could see nothing. It seemed as 
if it would terminate our voyage also, but when 
we reached the reef extending from it we shipped 
a sea that hurled the poor old Caprera, water- 
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logged as she was, on to her beam ends, but the 
sea neither sank her nor did the reef hold her. 
We were both under water for some time, but 
when we emerged Naftel asked me if I thought 
she had struck anything. “If she didn’t,” I 
told him, ‘‘ something struck her, and mighty 
hard, too.” As a heavy snowstorm was raging, 
we had little opportunity for exchanging ideas. 

When the snow-flurry passed we found our- 
selves drifting round Cape ‘Terminus so closely 
that we could have touched it with a long boat- 
hook, and with water so much smoother around 
us that we felt our lives were quite safe. Indeed, 
for some reason I cannot explain, we always 
felt that even at the darkest time. Our next 
thoughts were for the ship and cargo—what 
could we do to save them? Soundings gave 
us fifteen fathoms, which meant possible anchor- 
age, but we were only two and time was short. 
Moreover, the anchors were stowed inboard and 
the cables below. We discussed the question 
over our last drop of tea,and reluctantly decided 
for the boat. If we could have got the anchors 
out I believe we might have saved her even then, 
but the task was beyond us. 

We tackled the launching of the boat with all 
our might, but it was a lengthy business, for 
we were compelled to assist our feeble manual 
strength by all sorts of devices, and also to 
provision the boat as well as we could. We 
succeeded at last, and only just in time, for the 
ship took the ground shortly after, coming to 
a standstill as gently as possible, seemingly tired 
of her long drift. We at once lowered the boat, 
for, slight as the shock was, the masts looked 

. like going over the side. 

Quickly we slid down into the little life-boat 
and cast off, and thus we parted from the poor 
old Caprera. We left her with many a pang 
of regret, but there was nothing to be gained by 
staying on board. 

We soon discovered that there was far too 
much swell on for us to attempt a landing any- 
where that we could see on that stern coast. 
The wind was fierce and the current strong, so 
that our most strenuous exertions in rowing were 
of little avail, while sailing was out of the 
question.. 

Nevertheless we laboured ineffectually for 
some hours, finding our strength gradually 
going—and no wonder, for, bitterly cold as the 
weather was, we were in our shirt-sleeves and 
up to our knees in water. Nowhere along that 
desolate, forbidding-looking shore could we see 
anything but foaming breakers, and there did 
not appear the least sign of any landing-place. 

At last I suggested that the best thing we could 
do was to let the boat drive back again towards 
the ship. 


“Tf we can only get on board again and re- 
light our beacon fires,” I said, ‘“‘we may yet 
attract notice from fishermen. But first of all, 
as we are so close to the shore, let us shout with 
all our might.” 

There was a grand echo, and we persevered 
with ‘“coo-ees’’ and every other hideous row 
we could make, but our only answer was that 
mocking echo, and at last, utterly dispirited, we 
relapsed into silence again. 

Just then we saw a bladder-buoy, which we 
found was attached to some fishermen’s lines, 
proving that the place was frequented, which 
we had begun to doubt. We could not hold on 
to it, for we should only have dragged it away, 
so again we shouted with all our might, but 
entirely without result. There succeeded a long 
silence, broken only by a discussion on the 
prospects of our getting back to the ship and our 
subsequent action. 

Suddenly, however, we heard the voices of 
children. Instantly we pulled for the shore, 
forgetting our fatigue, and presently we saw the 
youngsters—two little boys and a girl. We 
waved to them, and they started running along 
the shore towards a promontory, but as the dark 
was fast settling down we had to risk a landing, 
so we attempted it in orthodox style, heading 
the boat’s nose seaward and trying to meet the 
incoming seas. That manceuvre, however, needs 
a boat's crew to execute it, and the net result 
of our attempts was the capsizing of our craft 
and the narrowest possible escape from drown- 
ing for both of us. Once I distinctly felt the 
whole weight of the boat resting upon me as I 
lay on the rocky bottom under water. Then 
came release and a mad struggle shoreward, a 
wave that drove me down again, and finally 
unconsciousness. 

When I returned to my senses I was being 
held up by a couple of big Norwegians, who, as 
I afterwards learned, had pulled me, enveloped 
in seaweed, out of the boiling surf. As soon as 
I was able to speak I inquired for my good chum 
Naftel, but they could not understand me. I did, 
however, gather from their signs that they had 
seen two men in the boat, and that only one was 
accounted for. This almost maddened me, and 
I struggled to get out of their arms—they were 
carrying me at the time—in order that I might 
go and look for my mate. But they would not 
let me go, evidently thinking that I was not 
accountable for my actions. I am afraid I was 
a tough handful, for I struggled all the way until 
it occurred to me that my rescuers would hardly 
look so pleased if they knew that one of the two 
men was drowned. 

When we reached a house, therefore, I ran- 
sacked my memory for such words of Swedish, 


Danish, and Russian as I knew. Some of the 
men understood them, and by means of these 
linguistic gymnastics 1 found to my delight that 
Naftel had been rescued, and that another party 


was even then bringing 
him along. All their 
previous _ gesticulations 
had been for the purpose 
of assuring me of his 
safety. It was not, how- 
ever, until I had been 
stripped and invested 
with dry clothes—in the 
presence of a mixed 
crowd of people, whose 
kindness was so_ great 
that I could hardly feel 
ashamed — that I was 
enabled to welcome my 
mate, who was less 
injured by bruises and 
cuts than I was. More- 
over, he brought with 
him the chronometer, or 
rather one of his  fisher- 
men friends did, and it 
was gleefully presented 
to me, still going —a 
wonderful testimony to 
the excellence of its work- 
manship. 

My story draws to a 
close, but I could wish 
that I had more space 
to devote toa statement 
of the amazing kindness, 
tenderness, and honesty 
of our Norwegian friends. 
No exertion was too 


great for any of them to take for our benefit. 
Indeed, they behaved as if we had conferred 
a favour upon them by falling into their hands. 
They were very poor in this world’s goods, and 
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Captain George Whitaker, who here tells the story of 
the remarkable voyage of the barque ‘* Caprera." 


From a Photograph. 


panion. 
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gained their bread by the severest possible toil, 
but their hearts were full of generosity and the 
instinct of the true gentleman. They made the 
journey over the mountains—impossible for me 


—in order to establish 
communication with the 
manager of Méssrs. 
Vivians’ mines, through 
whom we were able to 
get in touch once more 
with home. 

The poor old Caprera 
finally broke up, not a 
single item of her hull, 
furniture, or cargo being 
sufficiently intact to 
identify. The mate and 
the thirteen men who 
had abandoned the ship 
were rescued by kindly 
Norwegian fishermen and 
taken to Vessen, whence 
they were transhipped 
home. I have my own 
views upon their conduct 
and also upon their re- 
port of themselves as 
‘f shipwrecked seamen,” 
the vessel not being 
wrecked until seven days 
later. 

Naftel bade me a 
hearty farewell, and went 
off to Jersey to claim his 
bride and’ his inheritance. 
Right well he deserved 
them. No captain ever - 
had a better officer or 
a truer, braver com- 


The Board of Trade and various other 
shipping authorities were good enough to com- 
pliment me upon our efforts to save the ship, 
and so “ All’s well that ends well.” 


Throws the Wilds 
Le) S1a 


BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 


The story of a wonderful and adventurous journey—five thousand miles through the heart of Central 
Asia. Crossing Siberia, the author and his companions traversed Mongolia, Dzungaria, Chinese 
Turkestan, and the Himalayas, finally reaching Bombay after twenty months of wandering. A 
considerable portion of the regions visited was entirely unknown, the rest, for the most part, 
having been traversed only by Russian explorers whose investigations have been kept secret. The 
journey was made by horse, camel, cart, yaks, canoes, rafts, tarantasses, -and tongas, not to 
mention oxen and donkeys. These articles will be found a graphic record of a nogable achievement 
in the domain of exploration and adventure. 
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a scanty population, while, because by its very 
i the barren centre of the Asiatic con- position it is cut off from the softening influence 
tinent—that inhospitable, desolate of the sea, it presents a dreary aspect of 
land of nakedness, the haunt of windy wastes, endless steppes, and barren moun- 
roaming nomads, a region of bitter tains. 
winds and hostile climate. In the very heart The accompanying photograph gives one an 
of the greatest continent, in that part of the excellent idea of the country. Wild and wide 
earth’s surface which is farthest removed from __ is Mongolia, stretching as it does for two thousand 
the sea, lies the lone, bleak land of Mongolia. miles in the savage splendour of limitless expanse. 
In all its immense area there are but few towns Man cannot rest in such a country nor live a 


where men live settled lives, and it possesses but sedentary life. It has been the birthplace of 


From a Photo. by\ 


‘The lone, bleak land of Mongolia, whose desolate expanse 
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A wpical “ obo," 
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with offerings to the gods, on the summit of a pass. 


From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


the greatest migrations the world has ever seen. 
Restless movement, in fact, is the very spirit 
of Mongolia. What history this land could tell 
if only its deserts could speak and its mountains 
bear witness! Here rode Genghis, the Mongol 
Alexander, the most ruthless and inhuman 
destroyer the world has experienced. On these 
wide plateaux wandered those Mongol herdsmen 
who fed their flocks and moved their camps with 
complete content and splendid isolation, until 
at last the wander-lust came over them, and they 
burst out from their fastnesses to overrun the 
world. 

It was with keen expectation and desire to 
see the original homes of these barbarians that 
we climbed the Tannu-ola Mountains, the ‘ far 


snowy range,” and on reaching the summit 
gazed down into Mongolia. 

Every pass in this country is the subject of 
veneration. Even the native mind is impressed 
by the solemnity of a water-parting. Risks of 
the passes are common enough. Blizzards may 
blind the traveller, winds may exhaust him ; 
many a hardy nomad has fallen before the fury 
of the elements in this strenuous land. Here 
the superstitious erect monuments in order: to 
propitiate the gods, and as thank-offerings when 
the dangers are passed. 

It is the desire to avert the anger of*the gods 
that is responsible for the obo, a prominent 
feature of the Central Asiatic landscape, a 
typical example of which is shown above. 


stretches for two thousand miles. 
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From a Photo. by) 


The obo is common everywhere; every small 
pass or great divide, every river crossing, 
every dangerous defile possesses one. Here the 
Buddhists deposit their offerings in the shape of 
bits of white cloth or red rag, bones, skulls, 
horns of animals,’ and great piles of stones. 
The latter must be passed in such a way that 


A halt on the journey across Mongolia. 


they stand on the right side of the wayfarer, and 
especially orthodox Buddhists make a point of 
adding a stone to the pile. These, however, are 
but a crude form of what we found in their true 
character in the religious centre of Little Tibet. 
There we used to walk for a hundred yards along- 
side huge piles of stones called manis, erected 
at the entrance to a village. Each stone was 
inscribed with the sacred formula, ‘“‘Om mani 


From a Phote, by]. H. Miller. 
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From a Photo, by) 


padme hum,” and their number was truly 
legion. 

For some time we wandered across the downy 
grasslands of the Mongolian plateau and amongst 
the Mongol encampments. We journeyed en 
prince. Horses and men were provided liberally. 


The “father of all sheep”—A fine specimen of Ovis Ammon shot by « member of the expedition 


A Mongol chieftain and some of his retainers, 
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(D. Carruthers. 


It is the usual tax on the Mongol herdsmen that 
they should provide transport for travellers, and 
our passports from Peking enabled us to travel 
as Chinese officials would do. Often we used 
to change our animals twice a day. One khan, 
or chief, would pass us on to the next, and his 
men were only too glad to travel 
quickly so as to get rid of us. 
Relays of horses awaited us_half- 
way between encampments. During 
the night fresh men and _ horses 
and presents of sheep would arrive, 
and the following morning we 


From a Photo. ty D. Carruthers. 
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From a Photo. by\ 


trekked on without hindrance on untired 
animals. Everything appeared as if by magic, 
for we saw no yurts or herds en route on the 
steppes. Another picture shows one of our 
halts during the journey across Mongolia. 

We spent many interesting days with the ruling 
chiefs of these people. They were delighted toeit 
in our camp-chairs—as seen in one.of the pictures 
—and to sip our Russian teayand besides their 
usual present of blue silk handkerchiefs they 
always gave us a few sheep. The Mongol 
shepherds had rough exteriors, and their 
faces were toughened by exposure and bitter 
winds, but they had warm hearts. On the whole 
they were finely-made men, and in this stern 
climate they needed to be, for the doctrine of the 
“survival of the fittest ” is here put to a good 


The expedition passing through 


wealth, their hides are his money, their produce 
his food, fuel, and clothes. He certainly makes 
the most of them. He cuts a fine figure, warmly 
clad in heavy sheepskins, booted in long red 
top-boots, with a face like leather and a body as 
“hard as nails.” When on duty these Mongol 
cavaliers wear scarlet overcoats and headgear 
of the same colour. One can well imagine the 
terror they struck into the hearts of the softer 
Western nations in the olden days. When they 
came in hundreds of thousands, mounted on 
the hardiest and best of horses, mobile as the 
wild game of the steppe itself, living and thriving 
where a European would starve, they must have 
been, in truth, a most dangerous enemy. The 
idea which Europe had of the Mongols in the 
twelfth century is so grotesque that it is worth 


A horse-load of magnificent wild-sheep trophies. 


—_ 


From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


proof. These hardy hordes of nomads live a life 
of constant hardship, and in their case.the say- 
ing that “Man wants but little here below ” 
is quite true. 

Herds of horses and camels are the Mongol’s 


recording. The fear of the Tartars was then so 
great that it is said the Danish fishermen 
were afraid to put to sea! Their ideas about 
the Mongols grew to preposterous dimensions. 
The Tartars, they thought, glutted themselves on 


the wilds of Dzungaria. 


the corpses of the enemy 
they slew in battle “as 
with delicious cakes, so 
much so that the vultures 
found nothing on the 
bones.”’? No doubt there 
was good reason for the 
terror they inspired” The 
Mongols annihilated 
empires “as you might 
tear up grass.” They slew 
all who resisted them, and 
never appeared to be sated 
with blood. 

And these are their direct 
descendants, for the 
Mongols have retreated 
from the heart of Europe 
back to their native land, 
where they still live very 
much as they used to live. 
However, the old chief who 
is seen in the picture at 
the top of page 473 taking 
a meal with us gave us 
no intimation of blood- 
thirsty habits, or his desire 
for human food. He was 
a fine type of Mongol 
manhood and was blindly 
obeyed by his men, who 
would, by the way, make 
very fine irregular cavalry. 
To this chief we trusted 
in order to find the haunts 
of the great wild sheep of 
the Altai. . Mongolia is so 
far off the track, so much 
out of the way of the 
march of civilization, that 
here alone exist the 
originals of the domesti- 
cated camels, horses, and 
sheep. In other countries 
their ancestors have all 
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A typical Mongol. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


(Careuthers & Miller, 


disappeared. But in this 
forgotten land wild camels 
still tenant the depths of 
the Gobi, wild horses still 
pace the plains, ard within 
sight of them the great 
Ovis Ammon, or wild 
mountain sheep, grazes in 
seclusion on the upland 
meadows. He is a prize 
worth getting, for the 
hunting of the Ammon 
entails the severest strain 
and tests the hunter to 
his utmost limits. Living 
on open downs just below 
the snow-line, in a bleak, 
cold world, which affords 
immense views of his heri- 
tage, this father of all sheep 
wanders and watches for his 


pursuers. Seldom indeed 
is he “caught out.” The 
hunter must stalk over 


smooth, hard skylines, there 
being no friendly gullies to 
hide him, and he must 
depend upon long shots and 
unerring accuracy of aim. 
When a fine old ram is 
secured he is indeed a prize. 
He stands as high at the 
shoulder as the wild horse 
of the plains, and his horns 
alone may weigh fifty 
pounds and over. We 
carried with us across Asia 
a whole horse-load of these 
noble trophies. Four heads 
constituted a load, and 
although bulky, difficult 
to pack, and weighty, they 


‘added a “tone” to our 


caravan and were the 
delight of the fellow-spirits 
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we met en route. Hunters 
form a brotherhood all 
the world over, and the 
leather - skinned Mongols 
we accosted always 
wanted to measure off the 
length of the horns by 
spans. They knew full well 
that the Englishmen had 
no use for “kitchik” or 
“arkar”’—1.e., small’ ones 
or ewes. 

There is but one way 
of crossing the boundless 
wastes that lie in the great 
heart of the continent, 
and this is by means of 
the Bactrian camel, the 
two-humped, supercilious 
“commissatiat camuel ” 
that Kipling writes of. 
He is a wonderful beast, 


short-legged, “‘ panta- 5 : ; 
mT jactrian camels in their winter coats—These beasts form the sole means of tri 
looned”’ like a stage-fool, 91) u"Piovo. dy) the heart of the desert. . 


and with his great flabby 
humps standing erect. Sometimes these humps We found it necessary to employ ten camels 
are broken and flop down sideways, but this to convey our baggage across the plains of 
does not mean that the camel is in a bad Dzungaria. Each of these carried about three 
condition, so long as the hump itself is fat. hundred pounds’ weight of baggage, but a fine 
stallion camel is able to 
carry five hundred and 
sixty pounds, this con- 
stituting his full load. As 
will be seen from the 
photographs reproduced, 
there is not much in the 
way of fodder on these 
barren steppes, but the 
camels, at any rate, do 
not suffer. The camel is 
a grumbler of the worst 
kind when being laden, 
but he is contented enough with a meagre food 
supply. Salt he must have, however, and he 
grows fat on saline pastures. At times he 
becomes omnivorous, and will eat anything. 
We noticed how well the camels endured the 
cold, even at an altitude of twelve thousand feet. 
Their shaggy winter coats formed a good pro- 
tection, but during the summer’s heat they 
solve the problem of “ dressing down to heat ” 
by losing all their hair. The ridiculous appear- 
ance of thes2 great gawky Bactrian camels, with 
smooth, shiny skins, destitute of wool, will be 
better appreciated from the picture than by 


During the summer the camels “moult,” and then present a  lescription. ‘They resemble some prehistoric 
ridiculous appearance. ee 
From a Photo, by D. Carruthers. amphibian, strayed out of his natural element. 


(To be concluded.) 


IN PERIL IN THE WILDERNESS. 
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How a young couple sought the ideal life in the wilds of Alaska and found instead only hardship, hunger, 
suffering, and a skulking villain who shadowed them like some evil fate, finally causing the arrest of the 


young husband on a charge of manslaughter. 


- “ As the testimony of Bmil Maurer was substantiated by 


other witnesses during his trial," writes the author, “I have closely followed his story as he told it 
himself.” 


WT was a strange story that the two 
prospectors Knight and Berry related 
] to me there in the newspaper office 
that December evening—one which 
seemed almost unbelievable, yet 
withal a story that has often been repeated since 
the conquest of the American continent began 
— a story of a search for romance which ended in 
hardships, hunger, suffering, terror, and violent 
death. 

The two prospectors had been vouched for 
by a friend, and while their narrative seemed 
improbable I had no reason to doubt their word. 
Accordingly I “ran” the story the following 
morning, December 17th, 1910, in the Fairbanks 
Daily Times. The next evening the Fairbanks 
Daily News-Miner printed it, while two weeks 
later the Seattle Post Intelligencer published the 
account as I forwarded it to them. 

Three days after the article appeared Emil 
Maurer, or ‘‘ the German Count,” as we called 
him, much to his annoyance, arrived from the 
Nenana River with his wife and infant son, and, 
although he declined to be interviewed, we learnt 
that the story of his being compelled to eat his 
dog-team to prevent starvation, the birth of the 
babe out there in the wilds, and the shooting of 
the renegade Indian Nagita was true. Further 
confirmation came in the evidence given before 
the coroner’s jury and in the scraps of informa- 
tion which leaked from the grand jury room, 
although Maurer’s side of the case did not appear 
fully until he himself gave evidence in his own 
defence when finally placed on trial for man- 
slaughter. But let me tell the whole story. 


Arrived at the age of thirty years, Emil 
Maurer, son of a wealthy merchant of the town 
of Ulm, near the frontier of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, fell in love with a young and pretty girl, 
and after a brief courtship took her to the altar. 

The honeymoon was not yet over when, to 


the concern of the young husband, the wife 
Vol, xxx.—83. 


The facts are further vouched for by official certificates which have been furnished to us. 


developed a nervous malady. Physicians advised 
him to take her away from the excitement of 
city life and crowds, into the open, and there to 
let Nature effect its own cure. 

Atlases were studied, world maps were scanned, 
and finally the couple elected to visit America. 
America was the place for them, they decided. 
There, on the great Western plains, amidst 
buffaloes, Red Indians, antelopes, and grizzly 
bears, they would go back to Nature, live 
as the first man and woman lived, and com- 
plete their unfinished honeymoon under ope 
skies. wh 

To the West, accordingly, Maurer and his 
bride turned their faces, only to meet with dis- 
appointment. They wandered through the 
Rocky Mountain States, and so came to the 
coast, looking for the big game and the wilder- 
ness of which they had read in books. They 
were told that the West they were seeking had 
disappeared more than thirty years before, and ° 
they were advised to try Alaska, the last frontier. 

Immediately the young German’s imagination 
was fired anew by the stories of “the land 
where the mountains are nameless and the rivers 
all run God knows where.” He pictured him- 
self and his pretty little bride living in some 
valley where no white man had ever set foot, 
scaling great peaks that overlooked untrodden 
empires, “ valleys unpeopled and still,” meeting 
thousand-pound moose and great brown bears 
in their native haunts, living largely on the game 
that would fall to his rifle, and generally spending 
a honeymoon such as few have been privileged 
to enjoy. com: 

Thus ‘it came about that one August evening 
in 1909 saw them on the deck of a steamer bound 
northward, and gazing backward at the receding 
rows of lights which deck Seattle’s water front. 

On their arrival in Fairbanks, after their trip 
down the Yukon and up the Tanana, we noted 
the tall young German with his foreign-looking 
clothes, and his nervous, frightened little wife, 
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with her pink and white complexion, but they 
were non-communicative, and their advent did 
not make any “ copy” for the dailies. 

In truth Maurer made friends with only one 
person, a countryman, Max Kohlm, an artist, 
whose success in ‘putting bits of Northern life 
on canvas and skins has brought him fame 
throughout Alaska and the North-West. To 
Kohlm he went for advice, seeking to supple- 
ment his book-knowledge of “ roughing it.” 

In November Maurer and his wife outfitted 
and started down the Tanana for the Kantishna 
River and the Mount McKinley country, taking 
with them a seven-hundred-dollar dog team, 
a fancy basket sled, provisions, arms, and other 
necessities. 

Somewhere up the river they intended to 
establish their camp, and in the course of time 
make the acquaintance of Mount McKinley, the 
most stupendous peak on the continent. At 
Duke’s Post, situated at the mouth of the Nenana 
or Cantwell River, they paused three weeks, then 
decided to go up that stream rather than the 
Kantishna. An additional five hundredweight 
of supplies was purchased at Duke’s, and then 
they slowly relayed to the south, until the middle 
of January found the German and his bride 
located in a cabin situated a couple of miles 
above the canyon. 

And now we come to the villain of the story. 
Nagita was a native of the Susitna tribe, but for 

some’ violation of tribal ethics or for crimes 
committed he was driven out and ordered never 
to show his face again amongst them. The 
renegade moved north-east through Broad Pass, 
that great gap in the Alaskan range where the 
waters of the Susitna, which flow into the Pacific, 
mingle in the same Alpine marsh with those of 
the Nenana, that find their way through the 
Tanana and Yukon rivers into Bering Sea. 

He took up his residence near the head- 
waters of the Nenana, and soon established an 
unenviable reputation among the members of 
the tribe of that name, living near the mouth 
of the stream, and among white prospectors, 
for cache-robbing—an unforgivable offence in 
the Northland, where a rifled store may mean 
death to the man who was depending on its 
contents. . 

Other and more sinister crimes are also im- 
puted to Nagita, for the Indian resented the 
visits of the hunter and prospector to the region 
he occupied, and is believed to have killed two 
white men, and possibly more. The prospector 
1s a wanderer by nature, and unless he has friends 
he is not missed if he disappears. 

The particular crime accredited to Nagita in 
the minds of the miners of the Tanana is the 
murder of a young German sheep-hunter, 


formerly a butcher at Fairbanks. He had estab- 
lished his camp near the head-waters of the 
Nenana, and settled himself comfortably for 
the winter. Prospectors and hunters visited his 
cabin at different times for months. Then, quite 
suddenly, he vanished. One of his dogs after- 
wards appeared at Duke’s, but no trace of the 
man himself has ever been found. 

Of course, there are scores of ways by whicha 
lone man may come to his death in the wilder- 
ness—a broken leg, overflows, with the resultant 
frozen feet, a hole in the river ice that is hidden 
by snow, an accident with firearms, and so on. 
But the consensus of opinion inclines to the 
belief that Nagita alone was responsible for the 
German’s death, and that he killed the hunter 
for his outfit. 

Another case almost identical is laid at his 
door by those who have visited the region, but 
the laying of the blame is all that has been 
done, for the American Government, in contrast 
to that of the British Yukon, makes no provision 
for the investigation of supposed murders. In 
fact, unless the murderer is caught red-handed, 
the demise remains a mystery. 

The first intimation Maurer had that he was 
in Nagita’s country was given in March, when 
Richard Berry, a Susitna prospector, came down- 
river one evening, and burst in on the German 
and his wife with the exclamation :— 

“Hey, you! Seen any Indians round here? No? 
Well, you want to keep your eye peeled, for there 
is a bad one up-river. Calls himself Nicolai, or 
Nigotai, or Nagita, or some such heathen name. 
You'll know him by his stiff arm and a stiff 
finger. He’s got it in for all white men—Indians, 
too, for that matter, as he was driven out of his 
own tribe over in the Susitna. He’s 4 bad one, 
and don’t you forget it. He’d just as soon shoot 
you for your cache or rifle as he would a caribou. 
Rather do it, I guess. He’s robbed many a 
cache and popped off more’n one man. He 
claims you’ve no right to hunt in this country, 
and wants to make you buy your meat off him. 
The villain came up to me and told me, ‘ White 
man hunt hem ptarmigan, good. No hunt hem 
moose,’ and he patted his Winchester to show 
his meaning. An’ he meant it, too, ’cause when 
I doubled back on my track I saw where he had 
been following me to make sure I didn’t shoot 
any ofhis moose. Better loox out for him, folks. 
He’s bad medicine.” 

The month of March being a nice one in which 
to travel, several other prospectors came drifting 
by, among whom was one George Knapp, who 
offered to sell Maurer the contents of a cache at 
Broad Pass. The German and the hunter started 
up-river to inspect the store and ascertain if it 
had been looted, but soft weather and poor trail 
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“He burst in on the German and his wife with beat szolemetion : 
“Hey, you! Seen eny Indians round here 


prevented their getting more than fifteen miles. 
The Maurers questioned Knapp about Indians, 


n with a stiff arm. 
Knapp ss he never had been bothered 
by the nati whereupon the chechaco (tender- 
foot) and his bride felt somewhat relieved, and 
mentally labelled Berry tory a practical 
joke. 
March 2oth saw the couple start for Fairbanks 
on a brief visit to replenish their supplies, and a 
note in one of the dailies announced the arrival 
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of “the German Count ” at the Nordale Hotel. 
Then the wilderness closed over them for another 
nine months, and we in Fairbanks, accustomed 
to a rapidly-shifting population, forgot that 
there had ever been any such persons. 

On the return to the cabin above the canyon 
about April 7th it was found that fisk for the 
Maurer dogs was: running low, so the young 
foreigner and his wife made a trip up to Broad 
Pass cabin to see what supplics there were at the 
Knapp cache, and to learn if it would be necessary 
to go back down-river for more before the ice 
broke up. There were tracks around the 
Knapp cache—tracks of both a white man and 
an Indian. Further, the stores had been broken 
into and some of the goods taken, but with 
their own they considered the whole ample to 
supply them until the following December, when 
they planned to leave the district and return 
to their own world. 

While they were at the Broad Pass cabin two 
prospectors came by from the Susitna River, 
and were closely questioned by Maurer as to the 
depth and current of the Nenana River at that 
point, his object being to learn if he could cross 
to the other bank after the break-up of the ice, 
and draw on Knapp’s goods from time to time 
as needed; or if he would have to shift everything 
_ over to the north-east bank before the ice moved 
out. The prospectors assured their questioner 
that the river could be waded in a thousand 
places, so Maurer left the cache as it was and 
went back to the canyon cabin. 

He killed a moose on his return, upon the 
Juneau Fork, and as this afforded plenty of 
feed for his dogs for the time being, he was in 
no hurry to carry out his intention of moving his 
whole outfit up to the Broad Pass cabin, and then 
bringing the contents of the Knapp cache across 
to the same place. 

The unconventional life the young couple had 
chosen was not without its delights, particularly 
during the pleasant spring days when the sun 
climbed higher and higher over the crystal peaks 
all around them; but even so, these city-bred 
people had a desire for human companionship 
other than their own. Thus it was that about 
May 1st, after they had moved up-river, the 
Maurers welcomed the visit of Phil McGuire, a 
mining man, and when he pitched camp near 
the cache they moved over and camped with him 
for six days. All this time the German delayed 
transferring the provisions, being certain that 
they could be reached easily at any time during 
the summer. 

By the middle of May McGuire had gone back 
down-river. About the same time the young 


* Dried salmon is used almost entirely for dog-feed in Alaska and 
the Yukon. 
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wife was taken suddenly ill, and had to be watched 
night and day. For four long weéks-the husband 
acted as doctor and nurse, hoping all that time 
for the passing of another prospector or trapper, 
so that he might get some assistance or else 
send out for a doctor. But it was too late in the 
season, and travel had ceased. 

At the end of the month the danger was past, 
and the haggard husband, as his anxiety lessened, 
noticed that the ice had been carried out of the 
river, which was now an angry, roaring torrent, 
swift and threatening. Certainly there was no 
chance of fording it, so Maurer carefully hus- 
banded his store of ‘“‘ grub,” adding to it with an 
occasional bird that he shot, and seeking all the 
time for another moose. 

. Another month rolled by, and then it became 
evident that actual suffering would soon face 
the couple, unless they could devise some means 
of drawing on the supplies in the Knapp cache. 

When the first rush of water had passed, late in 
July, Maurer thought he might wade the stream. 
Selecting a bar that seemed to extend across, the 
young German, stepped out from the bank a few 
yards, but was speedily swept off his feet, and, 
narrowly missing a projecting boulder, was 
carried intu an eddy under the bank, where he 
caught a tree-root and scrambled ashore. 

In no wise daunted, he next constructed a 
crude: raft, but was no more successful. The 
unwieldy thing could not be handled in the 
swift current, was carried down-stream, caught 
on‘a rock, and overturned. In a few seconds it 
had gone to pieces and Maurer again had a hard 
stsuggle to rcach the shore. 

Early in August the river had fallen con- 
siderably, so, nerved by their need, the German 
determined to try swimming the stream in one 
of the deeper and more quiet stretches. Witha 
bundle containing his shoes, clothing, and rifle, 
he gained the other bank, and proceeded to 
inspect the goal of his struggle, the cache. It 
was empty! Everything had been stolen but 
the mining tools. 

Really frightened ‘now, ‘Maurer, afraid to tell 
his poor little-wife, of the tragedy of the rifled 
cache, remained’ on the south-west bank of the 
river all one day, debating as to what course he 
should adopt. In-his aimless wanderings he 
was fortunate enough to stumble on a moose, 
which a chance shot brought down. In the 
meantime it had been raining in the neighbour- 
ing hills, and the Nenana had been rising rapidly. 
Thus, when the hunter, encouraged by the 
supply of fresh meat, determined to swim back, 
he found the stream several feet higher, and it 
was only by superhuman efforts that he at last 
gained the other shore, completely exhausted 
and unable to climb the low bank until he had 


’ 


lain in the shal- 
jow water for 
severalminutes 
to regain his 
strength. 

The river 

continued to 
rise for four 
days, and it 
was almost a 
week later 
before the 
“Count” could 
again swim the 
stream. By 
that time the 
rains had 
spoiled the 
moose - meat, 
which was now 
fit only for 
dog-feed. The 
Maurers them- 
selves had very 
little left in the 
way of edibles, 
while their dogs 
had nothing on 
that side of the 
Nenana. Ac- 
cordingly the 
animals had to 
swim the river 
whenever they 
wished to eat. 
. To attempt 
to follow down 
the banks of 
the stream 
during the time 
that the river 
was open, 
through un- 
blazed forests 
and swamps, 
over “ nigger- 
heads,” and 
across side 
streams, was 
out of the 
question for the couple, particularly as it was 
very difficult to get around the Nenana canyon. 

Cut off from the mouth of the Nenana, with 
an empty cache across the stream, and their 
own supplies almost exhausted, the Maurers’ 
case was rapidly growing desperate. The nearest 
person of whom they knew anything was J. P. 
Sherman, mining somewhere to the north-east 
of them on the Totatlanika River. Just where 
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“The raft caught on a rock end overturned.” 


he was they were uncertain, but they decided to 
strike out in the general direction of Sherman’s 
camp and try and locate it rather than stay 
where they were with the prospect of starving, 
for they could not expect the river to freeze 
solidly enough to bear their weight before 
November. 

A height of land intervened between the 
Nenana and the Totatlanika, to say nothing 
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of stretches of thick brush, deep sloughs, ‘and? 

“nigger-heads ” interminable—those grass hum- 
mocks the size of a keg that are the bane of 
existence to Alaskan. mushers* and freighters.” 
It was a formidable trip that the two young 
people had outlined for themselves, and it. was 
with many misgivings that Maurer decided, to 
take it as the only course left open to him. He 
was fearful concerning his wife, who was soon 
to become a mother. 

About the first of September they cached 
their outfit and started, making, as Kad been 
expected, -very slow progress, because of the 
many obstacles. On reaching Juneau Creek, 
or Juneau Fork, of the Nenana, they paused to 
rest for a time while the German shouldered his 
rifle and scoured the neighbourhood, looking for 
moose with which to feed his lank and famishing 
dogs. It was, however, too early for the mating 
season, which emboldens the animals and makes 
them less wary than usual, so they easily avoided 
the hunter. Nothing else offering, Maurer sacri- 
ficed the weakest dog of his team to feed his 
mates. 

A short distance farther the pair struggled, 
and then the small package of flour they carried 
was exhausted, leaving nothing but tea, a half 
pound of salt, and some candles. Now it was 
that the German picked up his rifle and went 
hunting in earnest. 

Not once did he get a glimpse of his quarry, 
however, so another dog went the way of the 
first one. This time the husband suggested to 
his wife that they might try a little of the flesh, 
but she shuddered at the thought, and he did 
not urge her. Instead he shot what few squirrels 
and birds he could find during the eight or ten 
days he was hunting moose, and on this scanty 
fare they subsisted. 

While he was hesitating whether to go on and 
try to pick up game farther to the north-east, 
a sudden fall of snow, a foot in depth, decided 
Maurer to return to the Broad Pass cabin for 
warmer clothing and snowshoes. Later he would 
again try to reach Sherman’s camp. 

The face of the little pink-and-white bride 
was pinched and drawn with hunger, and her 
wistful eyes were full of the fear of the wilderness 
that was using her so harshly, so without saying 
a word the husband shot and cooked the third 
dog and set a mess of the meat before her. 
Without a question she attacked the savoury- 
smelling dish and ate her fill. Afterwards she 
was again able to force a smile as she confidently 
watehed her tall husband prepare for the trip 
back to the river. 

That journey was a painful one, Mrs. Maurer 
having developed “trail knees,” as they are 
~~ “* Musher—one who travels afoou SSS 
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called, a complaint due to the exhaustion of 
the lubricating fluid in the knee-joints, brought 
about by the constant lifting of the feet and 
thrusting them out:.when wading in snow or 
crossing stretches of “ nigger-heads.” It is an 
affliction that leaves the “ musher ” unable to 
climb hills, except by stepping sideways, and 
incapable of lifting his foot over the smallest 
stick or stone in the trail without pain. 

For three days the little German woman was 
unable to move, but at the end of that time she 
pluckily tried once more to reach the Totatlanika. 
It was useless. Two miles out she collapsed, 
and the distressed husband had to almost carry 
her back to the cabin. 

With snow on the ground to aid him in track- 
ing his game, Maurer hoped to be able to get 
a moose a short distance down-river. For 
several days he hunted without promise of 
success, so returned to the cabin and killed the 
fourth dog. Leaving behind a supply of this 
meat, the German, with the experience he was 
fast acquiring, headed once more for Juneau 
Creek, and, picking up the tracks of a big bull, 
held to the trail as relentlessly as a beast of prey, 
and finally laid the wary old fellow low. 

Loading himself with some of the fat and the 
choicer portions of the carcass, Maurer reached 
the cabin on the night of the second day of his 
absence, and he and his wife then proceeded to 
celebrate a bountiful spread, the fare being 
moose-meat and tea. 

Six days later the meat the hunter had brought 
in on his back was about exhausted, so he prepared 
for another trip to Juneau Creek, where he had 
cached the body of his prey. He was very 
reluctant to leave at that time, for he knew 
Nature’s appointed hour was at hand, but he 
hoped to return before the third life was ushered 
into the world. 

Before departing Maurer peuwiied his wife 
with a plentiful supply of wood and water to 
last her until his return; then he bade her a 
fond farewell and set out. An hour after the 
cabin-door had closed on him she was taken ill, 
and there in that lonely hut, far from any human 
aid, she had to summon all her courage and make 
her fight alone. To the delicately-nurtured, 
city-bred girl her hour of pain in that dreadful 
wilderness, without anyone to minister to her, 
was an awful experience. But that was not all. 

Tortured, weak, and helpless, the young 
woman saw the fire in the cabin-stove die away. 
Outside the mercury had fallen to zero, and the 
deadly cold soon began to creep into the room. 
Then for thirty-six hours she waited, beneath 
the robes of the bed, in that fireless cabin— 
waited, unable to help herself or her newly-born 
son, for the return of the husband and father, 
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her imagination running riot meantime with 
thoughts of the possibility of an accident to him 
and the fatal effect on three lives. But he re- 
turned safely, and there was joy in the little 
hut. 

To move the moose on which the Maurers were 
living up-river to the Broad Pass cabin, through 
the fresh snow, would have been a slow and 
laborious task. Accordingly, when the baby 
was nine days old, the Germans, heavily loaded, 
moved camp to Juneau Creek, where they had 
left part of their camp equipment when they 
had started for the Totatlanika. There they 
pitched their tent, close to the spot where the 
moose had fallen. All their belongings in the 
Broad Pass cabin were left as they were, except 
some valuables which they packed in a satchel 
and cached under the bed. The door of the cabin 
was nailed fast. 

One day, three weeks later, during the first 
week in November, the Maurers heard the crunch- 
ing of footsteps on the snow, and looked up to see 
an Indian approaching. Into the minds of both 
flashed what Berry had told them about the 
renegade Nagita, but they resolved not to show 
any concern, and so returned the salutation of 
the visitor. 

The native asked for food, and after they had 
given him some of the moose-steak and a little 
tea and salt, they attempted to question him as 
to his tribe. 

“ Susitna Indian no good hardly,” grunted the 
visitor, pointing in the direction of the Susitna 
River. 

He also mentioned the name of Thomas, a 
chief of the Tanana tribe, and the Maurers 
breathed more easily, particularly as it seemed 
to their anxious eyes that both the stranger’s 
arms were normal. 

The Indian became a regular visitor, and each 
day he asked for food, which his German hosts 
gave him. His own camp, with ‘his squaw and 
children, was a mile and a half distant. There 
Maurer visited them one day, on which occasion 
the Indian cave the white mana piece of caribou- 
meat with the bullet-hole in it. . This had become 
partially scr. and consequently made the 
Maurers sick, so the balance was given to their 
lone dog, sole survivor of the five. 

In the meantime the weather had turned 
warm, and there was no sign of the water in the 
canyon freezing solidly enough for Maurer and 
his wife to start over the ice toward civilization. 

At the rate the moose-meat was dwindling 
away before the attacks of himself and wife and 
those of the Indian family, the German con- 
cluded that he would not have enough to last 
him until he could reach Duke’s. Accordingly, 
he decided to hunt again, although he would 


gladly have purchased meat of the Indian. 


_-The latter, however, did not seem inclined to 


offer the whites any that was fit for consump- 
tion. He had lately shot a sheep, and again he 
gave the Maurers the portion with the bullet 
wound. 5 

After returning from a climb into the neigh- 
bouring mountains, during which he located a 
band of sheep that he hoped to waylay, the 
“Count” found the savage in his camp. 

“You catch ’em sheek ?”’ queried Nagita, 
gruffly, with a sidelong glance. 

“No,” said Maurer. 

“Umph !” the native grunted. “ Umph!” 

Then ensued a long pause, which was broken 
by his asking for more food. 

But the Maurers’ last tea, salt, and moose-fat 
had been used, and they had to deny the Indian. 

He brooded over the refusal, then rose from 
his squatting posture near the tent-flap, and 
snatched at the fur cap Mrs. Maurer wore as she 
was seated on the edge of the robe spread near 
by. Maurer interfered and took the cap away, 
but there was an ugly glitter in the red man’s 
eyes when his fingers relaxed their hold. 

“ You no hunt ’em sheek,” he gritted. 
buy ’em calibou.” 

“ But your caribou is spoiled,” remonstrated 
Maurer. 

“Buy ’em calibou,” reiterated the Indian. 
“You catch ’em sheek, wife, boy no good 
hardly.” 

Suiting his actions to the words, he snatched 
up an axe and brandished it with both hands 
‘over Mrs. Maurer as she sat there with the baby 
in her lap. 

As he held the axe over the heads of the 
woman and child—he could not raise it aloft, 
because of the tent—the startled eyes of husband 
and wife both took in at the same instant the 
fact that one of the arms and one finger of that 
hand were stiff. Instantly there flashed into 
the minds of both the same thought: “ Nagita, 
the renegade,” and the sinister import of the 
name paralyzed them for the moment. 

“No catch sheek, wife, boy all right,” con- 
cluded Nagita. 

With that he lowered the axe, but closely 
watched the tall German, who was on the other 
side of his wife, having stepped there as he 
Testored her cap. 

At last Maurer found his voice. 

“ You no Tanana Indian,” he said, accusingly. 
“ You Susitna Indian.” 

The renegade had nothing to say, but as he 
stepped back he paused with his dark face 
inside the tent-flap, and, fixing the two whites 
with his beady, glittering eyes, he again com- 
manded: ‘‘ You no catch ’em sheek.” 


“ You 
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“He heid the axe over the heads of the woman and child” 
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In these circumstances Maurer would hardly 
have been likely to have tried killing any of the 
Indian’s sheep, had not the direst necessity 
compelled him. He wanted to get out of 
Nagita’s country and as far away as possible 
as soon as the canyon ice was firm, and he 
decided that if he could get one sheep he would 
try a forced march down to Duke’s. 

, Hence, making a wide détour to avoid the 
Indian’s camp, Maurer started for the sheep hills. 
It was a bright morning. The smoke from the 
fire at the tent rose upward in a straight line, 
while the snow packed beneath his snow-shoes 
at each step with a crunching sound. So still 
was it that the sound carried far, and as the 
German circled to gain the creek, which he 
would follow upward, one of the Indian’s dogs 
must have heard him, for the animal barked 


sharply, following the yelp with his wolf-like - 


howl. 

The hunter had gone but a short distance 
when he had that uneasy feeling of one who is 
being followed, and accordingly he swung up a 
timbered valley to the right’and gained the ridge 
above, where he sat down and waited. 

Sure enough, in a few minutes he made out 
the dark form of the Indian, high up on the left 
ridge, following along in a position from which 
he could watch the trail of the white man down 
below. 

Maurer stepped from the trees on his side 
of the valley, and the Indian, seeing him, dodged 


behind some bushes. A little later 
the German saw the renegade dis- 
appearing on the back track, 
going at a run. 

Fearful lest the renegade’s threat 
against his wife and baby should 
be carried out before he could 
reach the tent, the tall German 
mustered all the speed which his 
long legs possessed and arrived 
at the tent spent and breathless, 
but thankful to find he was first. 

Although he did not wander far 
from the camp after that, Maurer 
knew he was being closely watched, 
for if he shot even a bird he would 
soon catch a glimpse of the Indian 
slinking over to see what had been 
killed, while the native’s tracks 
in the snow showed him to be con- 
stantly shadowing the white man. 

Two days of this were enough 
to unsettle Maurer’s nerves, so he 
decided to move back to the Broad 
Pass cabin. But the day after he 
had made his decision he came 
upon Nagita and family also ready 
to move camp. The man had a rifle on his 
shoulder, while the two older children and each 
of the four dogs bore a pack. Trying to evince 
no surprise, Maurer asked the native where he 
was going, to which the latter replied shortly, 
“ Little cache.” 

When the whites themselves headed for Broad 
Pass cabin a day later, however, they found 
that the tracks of the Indians also led the same 
way. Even more disturbing were tracks evi- 
dently made the week before on a previous visit. 

It was dusk when the lank foreigner, his 
weary wife, and tiny baby reached the cabin, 
only to find the door ajar and the interior in 
wildest confusion. Everything of value that 
was in sight had been stolen, including twelve 
hundred dollars in currency, some jewellery, and 
other trinkets that had been in the valise, which 
had been forced open. More distressing to the 
Maurers, however, was the loss of three pounds 
of tea, the supply of candles, and all the clothing 
that had been left at the cabin. 

That the Indians had looted the place was 
evident, for scattered all about was the old 
clothing dropped as they had proceeded to robe 
themselves in the Maurer garments. The pack- 
saddles of the dogs afforded further evidence, 
the animals having been harnessed to the 
German’s fancy basket sled. 

Out of pure malicious delight in destruction, 
the Indians had smashed the cabin windows, 
broken up the home-made furniture and burned 
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it, bent the stove-pipe, and pulled the home- 
made tin “‘ safety ” from around the pipe, which 
passed through the roof unguarded, so that it 
was surprising that the cabin had not caught 
fire and burned. 

Oppressed by the evidences of the renegade’s 
visit to their cabin, the Maurers had but one 
thought—to put as much distance between 
themselves and the Indian as possible. True, 
they had but a few pounds of moose-meat left 
from the neck of the moose killed on Juneau 
Creek, but they agreed on starting the next 
day as soon as a home-made sled could be put 
together. They determined to try to find a 
passage-way around the still unfrozen canyon 
and trust to picking up enough game en route 
to sustain life. 

And there was good reason for their desire 
to leave the district, for they knew that if Nagita 
should revisit Juneau Creek and find that the 
whites had gone to Broad Pass cabin, he would 
undoubtedly follow after to put them out of the 
way in order that no report might go out of his 
villainy. 

Maurer was no coward, but the thought of 
meeting his death by a shot or a stab in the back 
from this skulking renegade who everlastingly 
shadowed him was unnerving, and he feared for 
his wife and child. 

For the night Maurer could do nothing more 
than straighten up the wreck and make his 
family comfortable, but in the morning, bright 
and early, he was up and at work upon his sled, 
after first relieving his anxiety by noting that 
the tracks of the Indian’s party led up Broad 
Pass. 

Carpentry was not one of Maurer’s accomplish- 
ments, and the short winter day—November 15th 
—had worn away before his sled was completed 
and the outfit arranged for departure. Having 
no candles, the work came to a halt at dusk. 

During the afternoon a snowstorm had blown 
in from the south through the pass, and was 
driving down the river. As Maurer and his 
wife sat in the dusk of the cabin, lighted only 
by the flicker of the flames as they showed through 
the cracks of the shect-iron stove, there came 
to them, borne down the wind, a sound like 
someone speaking to a dog-team. 

Keyed up by his fears, Maurer sprang to the 
door, which squeaked sharply as he opened it, 
and stepped out. 

Close to the cabin was a slough leading down 
to the river, and in this the German dimly saw 
the form of a man, crouched, cat-like, and facing 
him. When he saw that he was discovered the 
Indian—for it was Nagita, and no other—rose 
and walked slowly backward, keeping his face 
toward Maurer. At the same time the white 


man made out through the falling snow the 
renegade’s sled, children, and dogs. 

Scenting mischief, Maurer dashed back to the 
cabin door and caught up his Remingtonrifle, then 
strode towards the slough. At this sudden move 
Nagita turned and ran for the sled, at the same 
time calling to the children to drive towards 
him. 

“Hold up your hands!” shouted Maurer, 
extending his own arms upward to make his 
meaning clear. ‘‘ No move or I shoot.” 

Disregarding the command, Nagita shouted 
another order to his children as he reached the 
sled and stooped to undo the lashings that held 
his rifle. 

“ For goodness’ sake shoot !? entreated Mrs. 
Maurer, who had come to her husband’s side 
in the meantime with a Winchester. ‘Shoot 
before he kills us.” 

Raising his rifle, the German pressed the 
trigger. 

Paying no attention to the shot, the Indian 
continued fumbling with the lashings. Thinking 
he had missed, Maurer fired again, and the 
renegade rolled over, dead. 

Both shots, Maurer found, had gone through 
the Indian’s chest, piercing a coat, vest, and 
two shirts of Maurer’s, which the fellow was 
wearing, as the autopsy afterwards showed. 

Apparently in no wise concerned by the death 
of their father, the Indian boy and girl, after 
they had been taken into the cabin for the night, 
played in light-hearted manner, amusing them- 
selves for an hour or two. Maurer himself made 
an examination of the sled and found that it 
contained some of the stolen goods taken from 
the cabin and some from the Kriapp cache. 
The remainder had been unloaded at the “ little 
cache,” said the Indian girl, when questioned 
by the German. 

To search for this particular “ little cache” 
on the day following a storm which obliterated 
a trail in a few minutes would have been useless, 
while Maurer had no desire to remain in the 
neighbourhood any longer, particularly as the 
squaw was evidently at one of Nagita’s other 
camps, and the German was fearful that she 
might have some relatives in the neighbourhood 
whom she would bring down to avenge her 
husband’s death. 

Some of the stolen clothing, as well as the few 
candles, salt, and small quantity of tea, were 
taken by Maurer and added to the load on his 
own hand-sled. The balance was left untouched, 
as was the sled itself, for without a dog-team 
he could not handle a rig of that size. True, the 
Indian’s dog-team might have been used, but as 
there was no feed for the animals, Maurer had 
to give up the idea. 
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Retracing their steps to their camp on Juneau 
Creek the next morning, the Germans picked 
up their tent and a few necessities, then pushed 
back to the river and tried to follow down on 
the ice. But open water was encountered ; so, 
abandoning their sled and tent, they began 
breaking trail through the forest along the river- 
bank, packing a little light equipment on their 
backs, and making only a few miles a day. 
During two nights after the tent was dropped 
the Maurers had to “ siwash ”—that is, sleep by 
an open fire without shelter or covering, and they 
finally arrived at the canyon cabin, five days 
after their start, hungry and exhausted. 


The court-house at Fairbanks, Alas! 
From a Phi 


Eagerly the tall husband investigated the 
little cache where they had left some provisions 
when last there, but these were gone. No doubt 
an occasional squirrel or bird might have. been 
secured the next day, but the stomachs of the 
“‘ mushers ” would not allow further delay, so 
the last dog, Nigger, whom they had favoured 
above the others of the team, was sacrificed as 
his fellows had been. ‘ 

Next day Maurer scoured the neighbouring 
woods for moose, but without success. A day 
later Knight and Berry came down the river from 
Susitna and reported having met Nagita’s squaw 
with the stolen sled and goods. They had opened 
the grave at Broad Pass to learn if it contained a 
white man, fearing that it was one of Nagita’s 
victims, and were much pleased to learn that 

. the rascally Indian himself had gone to the 
happy hunting-grounds. 

It appeared that the prospectors had helped 
themselves to some of the articles left behind 
in the cabin. Further, although they had 


plenty of “grub” to carry them through to 
Duke’s quite comfortably, and the destitute 
condition of the Germans was very evident, they 
did not offer to share their stores. In fact, even 
with the meat from the one dog, the Maurers 
would’ have gone hungry again had they not 
found a small cache on Colorado Creek, owned 
by Phil McGuire and containing a few pounds 
of beans and split peas that they had given him 
when he left them before the break-up of the 
ice the preceding spring. 

Berry and Knight passed on down the river, 
and the Maurers, following after, found their 
way around the canyon, and eventually reported 


where Emil Maurer was tried. 
graph. 

to the authorities at Fairbanks, three days after 
the prospectors arrived. 

When a special deputy had rounded up 
Nagita’s squaw and children, and had returned 
to Fairbanks with the body of the renegade, the 
autopsy showed that the dead man had worn 
two suits of underwear bearing Maurer’s initials, 
also a suit of clothing, while several pieces of 
stolen jewellery were found upon his person. 
In the circumstances, the coroner’s jury was 
not long in making up its mind that Maurer had 
been within his inalienable right in protecting 
the lives of himself and family, and they 
promptly, by a two-thirds vote, returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Justifiable homicide.” This was on 
January 13th, 1911, and the public regarded the 
incident as closed. 

Not so the district attorney imported from the 
States by a paternal Government. Brought 
from another environment, and unable to under- 
stand the position of a man fending for himself 
in the wilderness and forced to fight for the 
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IB THR DISTRICT COURT FUR THE TRRRITCKY OF ALASKA, FOURTH DIVISION. 


United States of Amer! 
Territory of Alaski 
Yourth piviston. 1 


1, 6. C. Page, Clerk cf the Diatrict Cour | 
Territory of Alaska, Fourth Division, 4. nerety certify that 
the redorde of thie Court ehcw that Bmil Maurer wae indicted 
dy the United States Grand Jury, at Fairbanks, Aleska, on the 
dSrd day of February, 1011 for the crime of Maelaughter, in 


' having killed one Fogita, 2 Mat:ve indian. Tit or the 24th 


day of February, 1911, aai@ indiotrernt was preesrtsd and f:let 
in open court, that said Rmil Wmurer was on tue 24th day of ! 
Vebvruary, 1911, duly ry rehended and released upon furnteling 
Dend ir the eum of $10,600; that or the 17th day of March, rows, | 
the trial of cause Mc. 481 Cr., en:itled: United Rraten of 
america, Plaintiff, va Beil Maurer, Defendant, oune or. reg- 
vlarly in the atove ent:tled Court, before a jury of teelve | 
men daly qualified and swom; that on the 24th day of March, 


1all, the afore 


1d cause wae submitted to said jury for delib- 


erat. © on thet 


jerdict and that on the said 24th day of March, | 
“20, the Jury in seid caume returned @ verdict of "Kot Gullty®, 
Bithout retiring for deliboration. 


In witrean whereof 2 rave bereurte 


ard offixed the seal cf this Court at Fairtanke, Alaska, on the 
itth day of July, loz. 


GUC 
Fea eee oe Cea 
By TLE Se 


paty 


| 


ee eh 


Facsimile of a letter signed by the Clerk of the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska recording the indictment of Emil Maurer for the 
lsughter of the Indien Negits, end his subsequent ecquittal, 


witnesses up in their own lies ; showed the 
evil character of Nagita to the jurors, and 
brought them face to face with the reasons 
for Maurer’s act. Eloquently he pleaded that 
the stain of the indictment might be re- 
moved, as far as possible, by the jury 
returning a verdict without leaving the box. 

Stubbornly the Government attorney op- 
posed this, but an exchange of glances among 
the jurors showed they were of one mind, 
and before they could be given over to the 
charge of the bailiffs they had arrived at a 
verdict of acquittal. 

Thus, on March 24th, 1911, Emil Maurer 
walked forth from the court-room a free 
man, fully exonerated in the eyes of the 
people of the Tanana Valley. It was not so, 
however, in the case of his father. To the 
old German merchant, living a sheltered life 
at Ulm, it appeared that a stain had been 
cast on the family name by this act of his 
son, and accordingly he solemnly disowned 
and disinherited him, throwing him on his 
own resources in a foreign land. 

Nothing daunted, the young German faced 
the situation, strong in the happy posses- 
sion of his plucky little wife and sturdy boy, 
born in such trying surroundings. To-day 
he is working for wages in the city of Chicago. 

However, there is a promise of a more 
pleasant sequel. Max Kohlm, artist and 
fellow-countryman of Maurer, is writing the 
story for a German publication which he 
knows will reach the eyes of the stern old 
father, when he, perhaps, will see the situa- 
tion in its true light. Further, Kohlm’s 
brother, a prominent German publicist, has 
been prevailed upon to intercede for the 


preservation of his loved ones, this official, son, so there is yet a possibility that the little 
seeing only a possible violation of the law, family may be honourably reinstated in os 
finally induced the grand jury to indict. True, old home in the Fatherland. 


he could not con- 


vert all of them to 
his views, but on 


February, 23rd he | yo wow rt way conceny: 
gained his point, 


thirteen of the twenty- T had the satisfaction of defending Bm] Maurer , in tne 


three jurors voting to 
indict Maurer for 
manslaughter. 

In the trial that 
came on a month later, 
Mr. Tom Marquam, 
attorney for the de- 
fence, skilfully 
brought out, step by 
step, the tale of hard- 


cut during the trial. 


United states court at tnis city of the unjust charge of ranslaughtet 
and { wish to certify thit the account herewith gaven by Mr, Jackso o 


ta adaolutely accurate closely following the story ap It was brought 


Fairbanks Alaska 
July 13, 1912. 


Signed, 
| 


. U o 
Attorney : 


ship, suffering, and 


fear; tied the Indi A signed statement by the atiomney who: defended Emil Lara at his trial, in which he vouches 


accuracy of this 


Frontier Life in 
South America. 


BY W. O. SIMON. 


The story of four years’ wanderings amidst the forests and mountains of Peru and Bolivia. 
During this period many curious and exciting adventures befell the Author, and these he relates 
in chatty fashion, illustrating his narrative with some very interesting photographs. 


JN this series of articles I propose to 
relate a few of the exciting and 
curious experiences that I encoun- 


among the mountains and forests of 
Peru and Bolivia. 

I was building a road that now unites the 
railway from the coast of Peru to the navigable 
point of the chain of rivers that form the Amazon. 
‘The route is the shortest from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in the northern part of South America. 

This road, which is some two hundred miles 
in length, crosses bare mountain passes at a 
height of nearly -eventeen thousand feet, in the 
snows, and then drops fifteen thousand feet in 
but little over fifty miles. The superintendence 
of road-construction at great altitudes gives one 
some extraordinary sensations. For one thing, 
the barometer falls an inch for every thousand 
feet of altitude. Thus, at fifteen thousand feet, 
the glass only reads about fifteen degrees, which 
means that the pressure of the atmosphere is 
only half what it is at sea-level, and until the 
traveller become acclimatized he suffers a deal 
from shortness of breath, heart palpitation, and 
mountain sickness. Often, at a great height, I 
have put my foot in a stirrup in mounting my 
mule, and taken several minutes to get enough 
energy together to throw my other leg over the 
saddle. Again, I have been in bright sunshine 
and, riding down a few thousand feet into lower- 
ing snow-clouds below, have run into a blinding 
snow and hail storm which nearly froze me to 
death. ‘ 

There is a considerable population of Indians 
living in these cold fastnesses—in Peru, chiefly 
Quechua Indians—lineal and often pure-blooded 
descendants of those the Incas ruled when the 
Spaniards came to Peru nearly four hundred 
years ago. r 

In Bolivia these mountain Indians are chiefly 
of the Aymara race, a pre-Inca civilization 
formerly inhabiting the Inca country, but 
driven out by them to still more distant fast- 


tered during four years’ wanderings. 
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nesses in the Bolivian mountains. Both the 
Quechuas and the Aymaras preserve and use 
their ancient speech and dress; and many of 
their customs, although some centuries of 
slavery and the Spanish Inquisition have 
modified their life to some extent, are still 
observed. They are nominally Catholics ; 
nevertheless models of the sun and moon are 
nearly always seen above the cross in their 
churches and houses. The priests have been 
wise, too, in adapting the ancient Inca feasts 
and customs to those of the Catholic Church ; 
thus the change from sun-worship to Catholicism 
has been gradual. ‘ 

I had an exciting time in 1909, when Peru and 
Bolivia were on the verge of war. I had under 
my charge some two hundred and fifty Bolivian 
Indians and half-breeds and two hundred 
Peruvians. The Bolivians were mostly placed: 
in the forest country and the Peruvians on the 
mountain sections of the road. One night a 
faithful servant warned us (the European staff) 
that he had overheard the half-breed foreman of 
the Bolivians discussing a plot to wipe out the 
whites, seize the stores and money, and lead out 
the men to Bolivia, taking advantage of the very 
strained relations between the two countries 
to make the plan successful. The coup was to 
take place on July 28th, which is the Peruvian 
Independence Day. The festival is kept up for 
a week in the interior, and thus most of the 
Peruvians to be encountered on the march to 
the frontier would be under the influence of 
drink. We were warned some days before, and 
were therefore in a position to take what pre- 
cautions were possible. I must say here that 
the bulk of the season’s work is over at the end 
of July, so in any case a large number of men 
would be going home to Bolivia. Our European 
staff numbered only four, distributed over the 
whole road, but we had a trusty gang of fifty 
Japanese to help us. Japanese guards were set 
over the dynamite storehouse and the ware- 
houses, and we also stationed fifteen armed 
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The road (in foreground) at an altitude of fifteen 
thousand feet —It was cut out of the mountain- 
side, a work of the utmost difficulty. 


From a Photograph. 


Japs, in eharge of a white foreman 
(an ex-sergeant-major of the Austrian 
cavalry), to guard the bridge that 
gave access to our main camp in the 
forest. In this way we were safe- 
guarded to some extent against any 
men crossing the bridge without a pass, 
our plan being to prevent any attempt 
at a general exodus of the Bolivians. 
They would most certainly have fought 
with the Peruvian population in the villages 
en route to the frontier, and might thus have 
lit the war-lamp. Meanwhile, the Peruvian 
Government’ appointed me Commissioner to 
re-establish order, and I had the provincial 
gendarmerie placed under my direction. In 
addition, I instructed the authorities on the line 
of route to the frontier (a fourteen days’ march) 
as to the co-operation I should require from them. 

On July 27th all the Bolivians came into our 
forest camp, and also about a hundred Peruvians 
whose headquarters were there. We arranged 
that the latter should occupy a tambo, or open 
hut, half a mile away from the Bolivian camp. 
The white staff then went round the camp 
‘and persuaded a number of men to deposit 
their revolvers and guns in the storehouse. 

The short tropical twilight came as we finished 


The road at close quarters—There is a drop of « thousand ~ 
feet from the outer edge. 


From a Photograph. 


our task, and soon after the soft night, ushered 
in by the call of animal and bird to its mate in 
the stillness of the forest. But we had no time 
to contemplate the peaceful side of Nature that 
night ; the issues of war or peace between two 
countries, to say nothing of our own lives and 
property, depended on our success in handling 
the situation. The morning might see another 
Indian rising and massacre, such as had 
occurred in years gone by, only a few miles 
away from us. 
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Some of the Bolivian workmen—The leader of the revolt was the man in the foreground with a coat over his arm. 
From a Photograph. . 


Very soon we had to go to the men’s,fambos and the dark, leaped on the chief and tossed 
to quell a disturbance there. Some of the him down to a squad of Japs waiting below, 
Bolivians had already crossed over who bound him securely. His three 
to the Peruvian quarters, and a lieutenants, missing their leader, 
fight was in progress. Shouts left the Peruvians and rushed 
and shots resounded in forward with some of 
the still air. The their men to try to 
moment was critical, rescue him. As they 
as can well be came on, brand- 
imagined. It was ishing their arms 
the time to risk and yelling, two 
all on a bold of our Japs, 
stroke—the skilled in ju- 


capture of jitsu,grabbed 
the Bolivian the lieu- 
leaders. As tenants and 
we drew locked them 
near to the in a grip 
fight the from which 
flash of a there was no 
pistol-shot escape. The 
showed us the Bolivians, 
principal now _leader- 


Bolivian chief 
in the act of 
hurling a Peru- 
vian from the plat- 
form that formed the 
first floor of the hut 
tothe ground. This gave 
usan idea. In a moment persuaded to go back to 
two men scrambled up to their own éambo, and also 
the platform and, taking The bridge that the Author's party quarded. | © to deposit most of their 
advantage of the confusion From a Photograph. firearms in our care. 


less, were 
taken aback at 
the sudden cap- 
ture, and, not 
knowing what to do, 
they were, without 
very much difficulty, 
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We sent the four prisoners, with their Jap 
guard, to the bridge six miles away. On the 
other side of it the mutineers weve handed over 
to my gendarmes, whom I had in waiting there, 
and who were instructed to march them away 
to the provincial capital. I had arranged for 
the gang to be passed on from village to village 
until the frontier was reached. 

The remainder of the night was fairly peaceful, 
and only a few odd shots were fired. By morn- 
ing we hada firm hold over the whole camp. Thus 
we were able to let the men pass out across the 
bridge in driblets that spread the departures 
over some ten days. I had, of course, to take 
precautions to avoid the Bolivian detachments 
being attacked on their passage to the frontier. 
For that purpose each lot had a safe-conduct 
signed by me. As matters turned out, they 
arrived home unharmed, and the peace between 
Peru and Bolivia remained unbroken. 

_l rode out myself for some way to see that my 
orders were carried out on the mountain section. 
Going along the road at dusk, I came across a 
large gang of Peruvian half-breeds who had 
stolen a case of dynamite from the road stores. 
The men wanted to march over the bridge and 
attack the Bolivians. I was alone at the time, 
save for the company of the Peruvian lieutenant- 
governor of the district—and he disappeared 
into the dark as soon as he heard the shouts 
of the oncoming men. Slipping my cocked 
revolver loose into my coat pocket, and with my 
hand on the trigger, I waited in the middle of 
the road for the dynamiters. I may say, by 
the way, that I only intended to use my weapon 
if I were actually fired upon, in which case I 
thought I might bag two or three of the rascals 
before I died. 

The men were shouting “ Viva Peru!” and 
“Muera Bolivia!” (Death to Bolivia!) and 
dynamite cartridges were being exploded to 
emphasize these patriotic sentiments. I did not 
feel exactly happy. However, the great thing 
in such cases is not to show what one is feeling. 
When the men were a few yards off they saw me 
and halted. At once there was a dead silence. 
So far as my sensations were concerned, I think 
I preferred the explosions of a moment before. 
I was not anxious to die, nor yet to kill any of 
my workmen, so I broke the silence by suddenly 
taking off my sombrero and yelling “‘ Viva Peru!” 
to which all responded, ‘‘ Viva!” Then I made a 
patriotic speech (from the Peruvian standpoint), 
and told the men that I, as their “ patron,” 
would at once collect all their dynamite, after 
which they could go back to their homes, 
where they could celebrate the national festival 
without bloodshed, as befitted noble Peruvians. 
My peace-shot took effect, and the men them- 


selves actually deposited the dynamite in our 
storehouse near by. Then all marched back 
home, with cheers for Peru and for their 
“patron.” We afterwards received the thanks 
of the President of Peru for the part we had 
played in the crisis. 

An amusing incident occurred in connection 
with the gendarmes under my command. When 
peace was restored I kept on two men at the 
mountain terminus of the road in order to relieve 
my staff and self of the trouble of getting up in 
the night in order to place drunken brawlers in 
jail. I may say that there was at the time a 
considerable population of half-breeds and 
Indians in the village, fnost of them provided 
with money they had earned during the past 


season’s work on the road. There were some - 


fifteen alcohol stores in the hamlet, and the 
drink sold was nearly pure spirit—that is to say, 
from 70 to 96 per cent. pure alcohol (whisky con- 
tains about 25 per cent.), so it can easily be 
imagined that when a man swallows a large 
bottleful within an hour his thoughts become 
of a somewhat blood-and-thunder order. Very - 
often he succeeds in wounding, or even killing, 
the first person he meets. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Indians do not easily die from loss of 
blood. 

I christened my two gendarmes “‘A.” and “B.,” 
as they had long Indian names difficult to remem- 
ber. As a precaution I put their rifles in my 
office and then turned them out to patrol the 
village, ordering that my sleep was not to be 
disturbed till the morning. When I got up, 
soon after dawn, I found five Indian ladies waiting 
in my courtyard and howling for justice against 
A.and B. I sent for the gendarmes and for some 
witnesses, and then, with the assistance of my 
Peruvian clerk, who was the local governor, I 
did my best to unravel matters. It appeared 
that there had been a nasty brawl in the night, 
and that A. and B. had committed various kinds 
of assault both on the ladies and on their hus- 
bands ; these last having been thrown into jail 
by the gendarmes, who were just sober enough 
for this after drinking with their captives. As 
I required the services of at least one policeman 
during the day, I thought justice and convenience 
would be mutually accommodated by my send- 
ing A. to jail and the stocks for the day, with the 
overnight prisoners. When night fell, gendarme 
A. and his prisoners came out and B. went in. 
Similar troubles awaited me the following morn- 
ing, when I found that A. had put a number of 
men into jail, but that he had behaved as badly 
as his captives. So B. was let out and A. put 
back again in the stocks with his own prisoners. 
This ‘‘ Box and Cox” proceeding went on for a 
fortnight, and certainly during that time the 
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village was comparatively quiet. However, I 
had only one gendarme on duty each twenty- 
four hours ; I thought, moreover, that the moral 
effect of seeing the other guardian of the peace 
with his legs dangling from the stocks would not 
be for the permanent good of the village. Accor- 
dingly I wrote out to our local sub-prefect, asking 
him to change the men. He replied that I had 
the two best in the department. Later on I hit 
upon an idea which brought greater peace to the 
district. On one of my journeys out to the 
Nearest civilized town, six days away, I ran 
across an American commercial traveller selling 
Canadian whisky. He had with him a number 
of little souvenirs, consisting of leather watch- 
guards with aluminium discs hanging from them. 
A figure of a horse and the name of the whisky 
were stamped on the discs. I secured these 
souvenirs, which subsequently, and very spar- 
ingly, I presented to the most meritorious 
Indians of my district. I would assemble the 
villagers and, after a suitable speech, pin the 
coveted “ medal” on the proud breast of the 
favoured ones. 

About this time I had some trouble with the 
local authorities of the province. I had had 
two sets of governors changed in order to put a 
stop to the spoliation of the poor Indians under 
their charge and in my endeavour to obtain a 
decent system of local administration. It is, 
however, exceedingly difficult to find honest 
administrators willing to go to the interior ; 
thus these frequent changes which the President 


of Peru was good enough to make on my recom-. 


mendation. When the second lot were dis- 
charged I looked about for the men who were 
least likely to cause trouble. As I have said 
before, the local governor was my own clerk, 
and I could answer for him. To procure a 
lieutenant-governor (the district was nearly as 
big as Wales) I went to the county jail. Here I 
found a wicked old man of nearly seventy, who 
was in prison for a bad case of assault. He had 
been in some time, and.was anxious to get out. 
I thought there would be a good chance here of 
putting into practice the old adage, “ Set a thief 
to catch a thief,” and so secured the old man’s 
release and appointment as lieutenant-governor, 
on the strict understanding that the first proved 
complaint against him should see him back again 
for a double sentence. My experiment worked 
excellently for over a year. 

To fill the place of sub-prefect in charge of 
the province, I looked for the oldest man I knew, 
and found him in the person of an ancient colonel 
of the Peruvian army. I knew <:-< old gentle- 
man to be a great scoundrel and also to be very 
poor, but thought as he was so near the grave 


(nearly eighty) he would like to keep his post 
Vol. xxx.—34, 


till his death, and thus be content with but minor 
thievings in addition to his salary. He was 
satisfactory for a few months, but then his 
instincts got the better of him. I found he was 
appropriating most of the pay of the provincial 
gendarmerie, pocketing the fodder-money of 
their mules, and letting out these same animals 
for hire. These and other offences made it 
impossible for him to be retained after the first 
ear. 

2 As for judicial authorities, the county town 
harboured a judge and a justice of the peace, the 
latter being the nephew of the former. One day 
an Indian murdered his wife, and went to the 
justice of the peace with twenty pounds’ worth 
of cattle in order to avoid arrest. Of course 
the justice of the peace took the bribe, but, 
unfortunately, he did not share out to his uncle, 
who by some unlucky chance heard of the trans- 
action. The nephew refused to divide up, with 
the result that the judge issued a warrant for 
his arrest, and then collected all the cattle as 
the spoils. As a matter of fact the nephew 
escaped—to me—and, as I was very short- 
handed at the time, I gave him work on tele- 
phone-laying, in company with another thief 
and an escaped murderer. As I was constantly 
riding up and down the road alorfg which the 
telephone was being placed, I could keep an eye 
on the gentlemen. They worked quite well. 

Soon after the attempted Bolivian rising had 
been quelled on our property, I rode out over the 
mountains to Bolivia to recruit labour for the 
ensuing season. The tension between the two 
countries was still intense, and in many quarters 
it was thought that war would be unavoidable. 
My journey was a nine days’ mule ride. I had 
to skirt the waters of Lake Titicaca, the highest 
navigable lake in the world. I was accom- 
panied by a Peruvian half-breed muleteer, a 
servant of the same race, and three pack-mules 
laden with supplies and bedding, since, for the 
most part, I should have to rely upon the 
meanest of shelter during the ice-cold nights of 
the sierra. 

The Peruvian Government was commandeering 
mules right and left for the army, and conscripts 
were being roped in wherever possible. However, 
I was well known, and in addition was provided 
with passes from the Government ; thus my two 
men and my animals were safe from confiscation. 

Before we reached the frontier we passed 
several Indian villages in which not a man was 
to be seen: all had either run away at our 
approach (in the idea that I was recruiting for 
the army), or had already been collected by the 
Government Officers. I met several gangs of 
Indian conscripts who were being marched down 
to the railway for training—guards of soldiers 
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with loaded rifles surrounding a herd of unhappy 
Indians, roped together left arm to left arm, so 
that there should be no escape from their patriotic 
obligations. There is no doubt that their four 
years’ service in the army does them good, as 
they are taught to read and write and to speak 
Spanish ; with the result that when the service 
is completed and the men go back to their 
mountain villages they are a leaven in the rest 
of the Indiada. In many cases, however, it 
happens that an Indian who has been a Peruvian 
soldier will revert absolutely to his backward 
condition and to the Quechua language, refusing 
to speak Spanish again, so strong is the hold that 
tradition has on them. 

With one gang of conscripts was a squad of 
enthusiastic mounted volunteers, composed of 
semi-white farmers. I was stopped and made 


allowed to go away with the rest of the draft— 
a hero going to war. 

In the frontier villages lives a warlike and 
strong race of Aymara Indians, who were then 
enjoying frequent looting expeditions from one 
side to the other of the cairn of stones that 
divides Peru from Bolivia. The women are 
exceptionally sturdy and hard-working. Often 
I saw one trotting along the road—one baby 
slung across her back in a woollen blanket and 
another infant similarly hanging in a loop over 
the mother’s chest, her hands meanwhile busy 
spinning from a lump of raw wool that she 
carried. The spindle was suspended from the 
fast-forming thread, and was kept from touching 
the ground by its never-ceasing rotation. These 
women wear from four to twelve woollen petti- 
coats of their own weaving, and never take them 


Aymara Indians ready for the march — Slung over their backs they have food for a three weeks’ journey, consisting of coca-beans 
for chewing and toasted maize and dried sheep tor eating. = 


From a Photograph. 


to shout “Viva Peru!” and “Death to 
Bolivia !”’ with them. One very exalted, in 
fact rather drunk, young man was especially 
noticeable for his patriotic cries. The previous 
day this bright youth had married a half-breed 
young woman possessed of some money, his idea 
being that he should obtain the wherewithal to 
enjoy himself while training in the barrack town. 
The weddihg over, the marriage portion was 
handed to the bridegroom and the happy couple 
retired to their home for the feast. The young 
husband became very intoxicated, and, towards 
midnight, broke his wife’s nose and knocked 
out her teeth. She shrieked for help, and the 
bridegroom was taken away to the village prison, 
but in view of his patriotic devotion he was 
released at six o’clock the next morning and 


off till they die ; as soon as the outer one wears 
out or the inner one rags to pieces, another is 
added outside. Bathing is only indulged in 
under compulsion—that is, when a flooded river 
has to be crossed or an unfriendly snowstorm 
comes along. 

The setting in which these Indians pass their 
lives is very picturesque. The great fresh- 
water sea of Titicaca is backed up by hills that 
taper into snow-capped peaks. Round the 
edge of the lake fat cattle wallow neck-deep 
among the rushes in the shallow water. Farther 
out fishermen in their fortora, or reed-made boats, 
with sails of -ushes, cast their nets. Then, on 
the fertite plains and terrace-farms up the hill- 
sides, industrious oxen drag a primitive plough 
along the furrows. An Indian woman, walking 
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A Quechua Indisn beauty and her baby. 
From a Photograph. 


‘backwards, her face towards the oxen, 
guides them along by sound of voice alone. 

Soon after 
dawn on the 
ninth day we 
passed, at an alti- 
tude of fifteen 
thousand feet, 
the frontier cairn, 
and fifteen miles 
farther on came 
into sight of the 
town of Puerto 
Acosta, the 
capital of the 


A native fishing-boat on Lake Titicaca. 
From a Photograph. 


Bolivian frontier province. It was about 
three in the afternoon when we wound round 
and down the hill that shelters the town below 
it. The day happened to be a feast-day and- 
a Sunday. ‘This was unfortunate for my 
party, as the combination in these regions 
implies a very drunken populace. - When we 
were some way off we saw the main plaza seeth- 
ing with a huge mob of Indians and half-breeds. 
As we rode closer ominous shouts came to us 
in the still mountain air—this time shouts of 
“Viva Bolivia!” and ‘‘ Death to Peru ! ’—that 
did not add to the gaiety of my weary caravan. 
However, my muleteer and servant had come 
with me well knowing the risks they ran ; and, 
indeed, it was now too.late to turn back. If 
mischief were meant us, our tired mules would 
never carry us back to Peru before pursuers 
could overtake us. I resolved to present as 
bold a face to the situation as I could, and, 
ordering my servants to the rear, led our little 
procession into the plaza. As we ciattered on 
to the cobble-stones of the square the pande- 
monium that had raged a moment before changed 
as by magic to a mortal stillness. It was as if 
the chill of death were blowing over us, for we 


Alpacas ead llamas browsing at sixteen thousand feet altitude. 
From a Photograph. 
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were men from Peru, the enemies of Bolivia. 
Suddenly a man put out his hand and grabbed 
my servant’s bridle. I looked round, and saw 


my “‘boy’s” teeth chattering, so at once shot 
out my heavy riding-crop on to the assailant’s 
arm, ordering him to let go his hold—which he 
did. Next I told my men to take the pack- 
mules to an empty corner of the square, dug my 
spurs into my own mount, and rode into the 


The Author (on left) and some of 
Fram a Photograph. 


centre of the crowd, shouting out for the sub- 
prefect of the province. Not a hand was placed 
on my bridle as L scattered the mob in my pas- 
sage, but—worse still—ugly shouts of ‘‘ Spy!” 
came from thousands of throats—and then 
“ Death to the spies!”’ I afterwards found out 
that a Peruvian army officer with two men had 
some days before crossed the frontier and got 
away again with valuable plans. 

At the word “spy ” the mob started spitting 
at sme right and left, and revolver-shots came 
whistling past me, happily without more effect 
than making my mule rear up and attempt to 
bolt through the crowd. Two or three men were 
trampled on by my animal before I could succeed 
in steadying it. My bridle was still left alone, as 
there did not appear to be anyone anxious for a 
crack over the head from my riding-crop: the 
mob were content with spitting, shouting, and 
revolver-shooting out of range of my whip. 
However, the situation was becoming too un- 
pleasant for me to wish to remain longer in the 
centre of the crowd. I knew, too, the indecision 
of the South American character, and that if I 
made a bold move I might yet “win out.” 
Accordingly I spurred my mule forward through 
the mob, with the idea of reaching the local 
Government offices. I had noticed the national 


his assistants. 


flag flying over a house, and had seen the Bolivian 
escutcheon on a shield above the doorway. I 
thought if I could arrive there alive I might yet 
be able to frighten the drunken sub-prefect (a 
man in the crowd had told me that he was tipsy) 
into sufficient sobriety to safeguard my little 
party. There was just a chance that I might 
succeed, as the Bolivians are wretchedly bad 
shots, especially at a moving target, such as I 
was. Several 
people in the 
crowd were hit 
by the bullets in- 
tended for me; 
and thus a small 
diversion was 
fortunately 
caused. Just when 
it seemed as if 
I would get 
_ through, the sight 
of the blood flow- 
ing from the 
wounded menand 
women made the 
mob mad, and 
they closed round 
me. The shots 
came nearer — 
one actually 
singed my mule’s 
mane, and another ricochetted off the steel 
star at the end of my left spur... At this 
critical moment a respectable-looking Bolivian 
pushed through the throng and asked me 
my name. On hearing it, he said he had 


formerly worked for my company, and was now 


the governor of the town. With difficulty he 
pacified the crowd to some extent by saying he 
knew me, that it was true I was an Englishman 
and not a Peruvian, and that in any case he 
would take me to his residence to examine and 
search me. Luckily, his house was in the plaza, 
close to where my men and mules were waiting. | 
We all arrived safely within the courtyard of 
the house, and the main gate of the outer patio 
at last shut out therabble. There were a series of 
walled patios, or courtyards, one leading from the 
other, within the rambling old house. My men 
promptly repaired to the innermost : they could 
not be moved from it till I left, three days later. 
However, I thought it wise to disarm suspicion 
as much as I could. So I frightened my kindly 
host with a display of my English passport and 
talk appropriate to it, and then thanked him for 
having saved our lives. I asked him—and he 
consented—to issue at once a proclamation in 
regard to the bona fides of my party. That done, 
I persuaded him to walk round the town with 
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me, two guards accompanying us by his order. 
The crowd had by this time dispersed and 
it was evening. ‘ Nevertheless, stray groups 
were suspicious of me, and spat or occasionally 
took a bad shot at me from a distance. One 
bullet missed me by some twenty yards, but hit 
a small child who was passing. My host was 
already unnerved by the events of the day, and 
also perhaps somewhat repentant of his kind- 
ness to me, with the result that he wished to 
leave the child to lie where it was on the cobbles 
and to get himself home again in the dark before 
the shooting recommenced. Naturally, this 
course did not suit me, especially when I saw in 
the moonlight the ghoulish forms of scavenging 
dogs bearing down on the child. It was a case 
for extreme measures, and I had to threaten to 
shoot my host if he did not have the child’s body 
rescued at once and buried. He gave way then, 
the dogs were chased off, and the impending 
horror averted. 

The next morning the town was more or less 
reassured in regard to me. Apart from an 
occasional cry of “‘ Spy!” as I passed, I was left 
in peace ‘to pursue my labour of recruiting men. 

The feast of the previous day was being pro- 
longed, and on going into the church I saw a 
strange sight. The floor was paved with the tops 
and sides of the wooden boxes that protect alcohol 
tins. Dancing over the trade mark of the 
English sugar company that had made the 
alcohol were twenty picked Indians in rich attire 
of gold and silver. All had head-dresses of rare 
birds’ plumes or wore masks representing dogs, 
tigers, or some other animal or bird. The men 
were skipping wildly before the images of 
Christ and the Virgin, to a weird music played 
by an orchestra of 
native wooden 
flutes, tom -toms, 
and German trum- 
pets. The com- 
bined effect of the 
wild dance, the 
music, and a con- 
tinuous supply of 

- taw alcohol soon 
made the great 
church too small a 
sphere for the 
activities of the 
mummers. Accord- 
ingly they capered 
out with shout and 
song to the plaza, 
and there formed a 
weird and whirling 
circle. Hundreds 


more joined the ring, which soon spread out over 
the square, and numbers of additional musicians 
came to swell the din. Everyone had either a 
cup or a bottle of alcohol in one hand, so that, 
with refired energy, they might add to the glory 
of the dance. After half an hour or so a number 
of the women dropped down from fatigue or drink, 
or both, but most of the dancers kept going. 

I paid a visit to the county jail one day. The 
prison consisted of four very high adobe (mud 
and straw) walls and a huge barred gate. The 
prisoners are thrown in, and stay there until 
the goodwill of the authorities releases them. 
There was no roof; thus the midday sun, icy 
nights, and snow all afflicted the unhappy in- 
mates. No food was provided, and the captives 
had to rely on what their families and the 
charitable pushed through the gate-bars. 

The whipping-block and the stocks are freely 
resorted to for recalcitrant prisoners. During 
my visit the head jailer thought he would sur- 
pass himself. He trussed up one poor wretch 
by placing a sharp stick behind his knees and 
then tying his arms down on to the stick. The 
jailer’s intention was to twist the pole about until 
the prisoner answered’ satisfactorily the questions 
put to him. Of course, I stopped the perform- - 
ance and, as a matter of fact, by intervening 
with the town governor (my host), secured the 
victim’s release. His ‘‘ crime” was merely debt. 

Two days later we crossed the frontier back 
into Peru, and loud was the joy of my two 
servants as they entered their Fatherland once 
more after our dangerous excursion. 

In succeeding articles I shall tell of some of 
the events that befell me in the heart of the 
Amazonian forest. 


A group of Aymara Indians—Difficalt as it may be to believe, all the people in this photograph are 
rom a) males. (Photograph. 
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Stowaways are common enough on board ocean liners; they usually give themselves up when 


the ship is at sea, and in due course appear before a magistrate for punishment. 


The stow- 


away whose story is here told, however, had no chance to reveal himself; he was immured 


in a steel dungeon in the depths of the ship. 


There, without food or water, save stray morsels 


of grain and the moisture from the ship’s plates, he passed twelve days of utter horror—an 
experience which temporarily shattered his health and unbalanced his mind. 


Se=ENE Monday, about the year 1903, 

“PRA the steamship Southwark, sailing 
| Va |) under the Dominion Line flag, arrived 
VED) in Quebec from Liverpool after a long 
arr and wearisome passage. The whole 
run across the ocean had been accompanied by a 
continuous string of gales and storms. The ship 
was never at rest for one moment, being con- 
tinually tossed and battered about by the 
stormy and treacherous seas of the North Atlan- 
tic. Altogether, the passengers had a miserable 
time—not as regards the ship herself, of course, 
but on account of the stormy voyage, and they 
left her with pleasure when she tied up at her 
berth in Quebec. 

Yet there was one human being on board who 
passed through an ordeal a thousand times worse 
than theirs, and who was not even discovered 
when the ship came to rest. This man suffered 
indescribable tortures from starvation, thirst, 
and terror. He was a miserable stowaway, 
imprisoned in one of the ship’s lower holds, 
immured in a dungeon into which not one single 
ray of light could penetrate. 

The poor wretch was finally found when the 
ship landed her passengers and had shifted to 
another wharf to discharge part of her cargo. 
The upper and lower hatches were removed, 
and he was discovered lying amongst the cargo, 
in a terrible condition. He was talking to him- 
self, warding off imaginary enemies who were 
attacking him, and then laughing and chuckling 
with delight at the thought that he had put them 
to flight. 

He had no idea that. he was being rescued 
when kindly hands put him on a stretcher 
and hoisted him on deck, to be placed under the 
doctor, who, by dint of the utmost care and 
attention, gradually brought him back to a 
rational and healthy state of mind. 

I will now give, as nearly as possible in his 
own words, as he related it to several members 
of the crew, the story of his awful experience 
from the time he came on board ship up to the 
time his brain collapsed under the terrible 
Strain. 


1 am a German by birth, born in Hamburg in 
1878. I had heard a lot about the prosperity 
of Canada, and determined to reach that country. 
I had no money to pay my passage, and would 
have had none for years to come if I had stopped 
in Germany, for every penny I earned was 
required to keep myself. 

At last I got an opportunity of working my 
passage round to Liverpool, and took advantage 
of it, as I knew that several lines of steamers 
ran between that port and Canada. There were 
none running from Germany that I knew of, 
and as I had not even the money to pay my fare 
from Hamburg to Liverpool, I took the only 
alternative and worked my passage, counting 
myself very lucky to get the chance. 

What I intended to do when I reached Liver- 
pool I had not the slightest idea, nor did I let 
the matter trouble me much. ; 

We docked in Liverpool on a Tuesday night. 
All the crew, of course, left the ship as soon as 
she was tied up to her berth. I intended 
to sleep on board that night, but I was lonely, 
and decided I would take a walk along the 
docks. I walked about inside the dock gates 
for perhaps half an hour, when I came to where 
the big liners were berthed. One of them was 
lighted up by electricity, and a numiber 
of men were lowering cargo into her holds. 
Most of the other ships were in darkness. 

I suppose the lights attracted me, and I aim- 
lessly wandered towards her and read the name 
on the bow. It was the Southwark. I knew 
the names of most of the ships that traded 
between Liverpool and Montreal, for when at 
home in Hamburg I was constantly reading the 
advertisements of the English firms which traded 
to Canada, and I used to sit and wonder if it 
would ever be my luck to save enough money to 
reach that land of promise. 

As soon as I saw the name Southwark I knew 
she was one of the ships trading to Canada. 
I decided at once to go on board and inquire 


_ if it were possible to work my passage across. 


Making my way through the sheds, where every- 
one was busy, I walked up the gangway and 
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accosted the watchman at the top. I inquired 
of him who I could see about working my passage 
across, but he only looked vacantly at me, 
and asked me what I was talking about, as he 
could not understand me. 

I had learnt the English language when at 
school, and prided myself that I could speak it 
fairly well, but evidently I was not ‘Speaking 
this man’s English. 

I tried him again, speaking very slowly and 
distinctly, but with the same result. He could 
not understand me, and finally turned his back 
in disgust. I came to the conclusion after that 
that my English must be very bad. 

When the man turned his back on me I 
decided I would seek someone else, and so walked 
along the ship’s deck. The watchman did not 
attempt to stop me. I suppose he was glad to 
get rid of a man whose gibberish he couldn’t 
understand. 

I wandered to the after end of the ship, where 
the stevedores were putting cargo into the hold, 
and watched them for awhile. I asked one of 
them a question, but he, like the other man, 
failed to understand my bad English, and com- 
menced to laugh at me. 

At one point the men had stopped working 
and were putting the hatches on. They had 
only put half of them on, however, when a 
foreman came along and took them away to 
another part of the ship. 

From the conversation of the stevedores I 
gathered that the ship was leaving the dock in 
the early hours of the following morning and 
sailing that same day. 

I knew nothing about the ways or routine 
of ships, and practically nothing concerning 
their construction, although I had made a 
passage of four days in a coaster—the one I came 
round from Hamburg in. 

At the time I had no intention of hiding 
myself in the ship, but when the stevedores 
left the hatch the thought of stowing away 
flashed through my mind. Even if I did manage 
to see the person who could give me authority 


to work my passage across he might refuse me. . 


I was practically destitute. I had only a few 
marks in German money in my pockets, and I 
had finished with the ship I came over from 
Hamburg in. I knew that if I was refused a 
passage in the Southwark I should have to 
wander about the docks until somebody took 
pity on me and gave me a passage. That 
might be days, or even weeks, with nothing 
but starvation before me, and the streets as 
my bedchamber. 

Even as I reflected upon these things I reached 
out and caught hold of the rope which was used 
for lowering the cargo into the hold. One end 


was made fast to the winch. From there the 
rope led up through the derrick-block, and then 
down into the hold below. 

The lower part of the hold was in complete 
darkness, as half the hatches were on in the lower 
deck. The rope seemed to lead to the bottom, 
so, without a moment’s hesitation after I had 
decided what step to take, I slid down it. I 
passed two decks on my way down, and then 
disappeared into the darkness of the lower hold. 
Presently I came to the hook on the end of the 
rope, but I had not reached the bottom of the 
hold. I lowered myself down to my full length, 
just hanging on to the hook with one hand, but 
still I could not touch the floor. I was in a 
nasty situation now, for I could not have climbed 
up the rope again if I had tried, and to shout 
for assistance would mean, in all probability, 
that a policeman would be called to lock me up. 
On the other hand, if I let go I might have only 
two feet to drop, or I might have twenty. 

I was undecided which to do, whether to let 
go and trust to Providence, or shout out for help 
and get put in prison. My mind was soon made 
up, however, for I heard the voices of the steve- 
dores at the top of the hatch, They had come 
back again to put the hatches on for good, and 
I heard the foreman giving them the order. 

I set my teeth together and, preparing myself 
for a drop of at least ten feet, I let go. I do not 
think I dropped more than six inches, but it 
gave me a greater shock than if I had dropped 
twenty feet. I collapsed in a heap, making 
quite a noise. 

“Who’s down there?” yelled a voice from 
the top. 

I made no answer, but remained perfectly 
quiet. 

“Tt isn’t anybody,” said another voice. 
“ Probably a bit of dunnage fallen over.” 

“ But what made the fall shake ? ” asked the 
first man. Fi 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned the other, 
in an unconcerned tone. ‘‘ Come and get these 
hatches on, and have less of your talk. If it 
had been anybody, they would have answered 
you by now.” 

With that they proceeded with their work of 
putting the hatches on, and I crawled on my 
hands and knees from under the hatch, until 
I came to a steel bulkhead, which divided one 
hold from the other. I lay still then and never 
moved until I heard them put the last hatch on. 
When everything was quiet I commenced to 
grope about for a comfortable place to lie down, 
as I intended to have a sleep. The cargo which 
I was sitting on consisted of bags of salt. I 
thought they contained sugar at first, and was 
quite delighted that I should have something 
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"IT slid down the rope.” 


to eat in case I became hungry before I decided 
togoupondeck. But I was sorely disappointed, 
on ripping one of the bags open with my knife, 
to discover them to be salt. ‘ 

I groped about for fully an hour, but could 
not find anything but salt, and a few crates with 


crockery in 
: them. I pulled 
some of the 
straw out of 
the crates, 
however, and 
made myself a 
sort of bed by 
moving a 
couple of the 
bags of salt out 
of their places 
and putting 
the straw in 
the hole. Then 
I lay down on 
the straw, with 
a bag for a 
pillow, and, 
being very 
tired, fell fast 
asleep. 

\ How long I 
slept I do not 
know, but 
when I woke 
up it was to 
find a number 
of rats runnin; 
over me an 
squealing. 1 
hate rats, and I am 
also frightened of them. 
I sat up immediately, 
and, picking up a piece 
of wood that my hand 
came in contact with, 
commenced to beat the 
bags of salt all about 
me. It had the desired 
effect, for the rats 
scurried away in all 
directions. 
Although I had 
chased the rats from 
around me, I had a 
sort of feeling that they 
were watching me and gathering themselves into 
numbers so as to make an attack. I had heard of 
rats doing this, and became frightened. I decided 
to get up on deck as soon as possible, for 
J preferred being put in prison to remaining in 
that pitch-dark hold with rats for company. 
If I had known they where there before I came 
down I would sooner have starved than enter 
that hold, for I am of a timid nature. Even the 
darkness affected my nerves, and I soon became 
quite excited. 

I decided I would get out of it at once, so 
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T started crawling about to try to find the ladder 
which led to the upper deck. I knew there 
must be one, but I had not observed where it 
was when I came down. 

While I was crawling about I noticed for the 
first time that the ship was moving, for I could 
feel a slight motion and hear the regular beat of 
the engines. I surmised that the ship must have 
left port, and that she was steaming out towards 
the ocean. I was delighted, and for the time 
being forgot all about my nervousness and 
the rats. 

But it soon returned again, for after crawling 
about the hold for quite a considerable time, 
bumping my head against iron stanchions and 
other unseen obstructions, I was unable to find 
the ladder. I came back to my bed in my wan- 
derings and stopped there for a time, tired out. 
The knees of my trousers were almost worn 
through. In fact, there was a hole in one of 
them, and my arms felt as if they were dropping 
off. 

In my excitement to get out of the hold I had 
not gone about the search at all systematically. 
In all probability I had been crawling round in 
a circle, for when I thought the matter out 
seriously, I remembered that I had come in 
contact with a large number of iron stanchions, 
striking a good many of them with my head, 
which was now aching. My bed was situated 
in a corner of the hold. The side of the ship, 
which I could identify by the swish of the water 
outside, ran parallel with my bed, and the iron 
bulkhead ran across the head of my bed at right 
angles to the ship’s side. I decided I would 
search the hold again, and do it properly. I 
found a long piece of cording stuff during my 
rambling about, and tied one end of this to a bag 
of salt by my bed. Then I walked in different 
directions, paying out the cord as I walked 
about. I searched the hold thoroughly in this 
manner, and finally found the iron ladder. 
Making the cord fast to one of the rungs, I climbed 
up until I came to the hatches. I tried to push 
one of them up, but it would not yield. I stood 
on the top rung, holding on to a piece of rope 
that was fast to one of the beams, and, piacing my 
back under the hatch, brought all my strength 
to bear on it, but I could not move it. I per- 
severed until I was almost exhausted, and nearly 
fell off the ladder. 

Going below, I had a rest, and then climbed 
up the ladder again. I took a piece of wood with 
me this time, and commenced to thump on the 
hatch, yelling at the same time. But in spite 
of all the noise I made there came no response 
from above. I got frantic at last, thumping 
on the hatch and yelling at the top of my voice 
until I became hoarse. 


If I had only known I might have saved myself 
the trouble of shouting and thumping, for the 
deck immediately above me was empty. The 
deck above that again was the steerage, and the 
hatches there were also securely battened down, 
so that nothing short of an explosion would 
make anyone hear a noise from the lower hold. 
I persevered until I made myself positively ill, 
and finally ended up by falling off the ladder 
on to the salt below. I received no injury, 
apart from a severe shaking, which was very 
lucky for me, otherwise I should not have been 
alive to-day to tell my story. 

I dragged myself to my feet and, taking hold 
of the cord, guided myself back to my bed. 


. There I sat down to think, but could not, for 


my mind was a maze of conflicting emotions. 
I became slightly hysterical, sobbing and laugh- 
ing alternately. At last I pulled myself together 
and determined to try to sleep a little. I lay 
down and shut my eyes, but I think I must have 
lain awake for hours before I sank into a peaceful 
slumber. 

The next time I woke up the ship had a peculiar 
motion, a kind of cross between a roll and a pitch. 
My mind was more settled now; the sleep had 
done me good. I was able to think clearly, 
but had no desire to do so, for as I stood up I 
could feel the symptoms of sea-sickness gradually 
stealing over me. I did not feel at all comfort- 
able standing up, so I lay down again. 

I was very miserable, but I commenced. to 
weigh up the pros and cons of my position. 
I was convinced now that nobody would hear 
me from above, after the noise I had made on 
the hatch, but still I intended to repeat it at 
intervals as soon as I felt better. It would give 
me something to do and keep me from brooding 
over my situation. I began to wonder how long 
the ship would take to get across, for I was fully 
conscious of the fact that I had neither food nor 
water. How long could I last, I speculated, 
without these necessities of life ? 

I lay thinking hard, until I finally fell off to 
sleep again. When I wakened I was suffering 
from sea-sickness in the most violent form. 
I suppose it was the confined space and heavy 
atmosphere that made me so bad. 

When I commenced to get better I was seized 
with a most awful thirst. My lips and throat 
were absolutely parched, and my tongue com- 
menced to swell in my mouth. I must have 
water at all costs, but where was I to get it ? 

Just then a rat ran over my body, and I 
grabbed at it, but missed it. That made me 
angry. I had been frightened of rats before, 
but that had all gone now. 

Presently I commenced to crawl about, in the 
faint hope that I might find something to 
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drink. Becom- 
ing exhausted, 
I sat down by 
the side of the 
ship, leaning 
my backagainst 
it for support. 
I don’t think 
T should have 
ever risen from that 
Spot again if I had 
not happened to 
place my hand on 
a steel shelving that 
tan round the side 
of the ship. I real- 
ized that I had put 
my fingers into 
water. My hand 
went to my mouth 
mechanically, and, 
lo and behold! jt 
was fresh water, 
though slightly fusty 
and bitter. To me, 
however, it was like 


also I found little piles of grain, N ii 


} 
The ship had evidently been became frantic at last, thumping on the hatch and yelling at the top of my voice.” 
n the previous 


voyage, for it was perfectly fresh, although a It took me a long time, but between searchin, 


little damp, and tasted slightly of the water the hold for food and water, occasionally climb- 

I had been drinking. I filled my pockets with ing up the ladder to hammer on the hatch, with 

the grain, and then Sat down and ate a little, odd snatches of sleep, it passed the long hours 
ing much better after my meal, I pro- 


away, and kept me from brooding. Before long 
ceeded to search the side of the ship more closely, I found another shelf hi up. There were 
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several little piles of grain on it, but no water. 
The plates which composed the sides of the ship, 
however, were wet, and in some places little 
beads of water hung. I suppose the moisture 
was due to the difference of temperature between 
the hot and confined air of the hold and the 
cold water of the sea outside. I licked some of 
the plates where the beads of water clustered 
together. [ could not see them, but I felt about 
cautiously with my hand so as not to disturb 
them. They were perfectly fresh and sweet, 
although they tasted of iron rust, but I did not 
mind that. 

Collecting all the grain I could find, I carried 
it tomy bed. Here I made a bag out of my coat 
by opening up the lining, and put all the grain 
inside it. Then I put it underneath a couple 
of bags of salt, so that the rats could not get at 
it. By this time I was fairly conversant with 
the plan of the hold and the obstructions to my 
progress. I could walk to any part without the 
aid of the cord, avoiding the stanchions at 
different points of the hold. Necessity had de- 
veloped that instinct which a blind man is gifted 
with, and I could wander about the hold for 
hours and turn and walk straight back to my bed 
whenever I felt inclined. 

How many days I had been down the hold I 
could not tell, for I had no means of calculating 
the passage of time. It seemed, however, as if 
I had been down there months instead of days. 
The awful loneliness and darkness of the place 
were very trying, and the ship was always on the 
move, pitching constantly and sometimes rolling 
very heavily. I felt very weak after my bout 
of sea-sickness, and I don’t think I improved 
much. The grain and water I was eating and 
licking—for I had drunk all the pools I could 
find and was soon reduced to licking the side 
of the ship for water—were not very sustaining, 
and barely sufficed to keep soul and body 
together. Moreover, they were getting very 
short. I had searched everywhere, but could 
find no more grain, and the moisture on the ship’s 
side was also getting less. Several times, in 
desperation, I tried to catch rats, but found I 
was too weak and tired. The brutes seemed to 
know by instinct that I could not capture them, 
and treated me with the utmost contempt. 
They would run over my body and in and about 
my legs when I was awake, and when I was asleep 
they would come and commence eating my boots, 
which I used to hug in my arms, for I felt that 
they might come in useful when my grain was 
finished. Others tried to bore a hole under the 
bags of salt to my grain. One night they actually 
started gnawing at the hard skin on the bottom 
of my feet. After that I grew frightened of 
them again. If one of them squeaked near me 


or touched me, I would spring to my feet and 
shake all over. 

I determined to make one more attempt to 
get out of the hold. I had a large clasp-knife 
with me, and I decided to climb to the top of the 
ladder and try to cut a hole through one of the 
hatches. I had an idea, however, that the 
possibility of escape that way was very remote, 
for my own common sense told me that the 
hatches must be three or four inches thick, and 
to cut a hole through one of them large enough 
to permit my body to pass was a big task. 

However, remote as it was, it was my only 
chance of escape, and I made up my mind to try 
it. Accordingly I climbed up the ladder and 
commenced my task. Up there I was clear of 
the rats, and that comforted me considerably. 
I worked away until I almost fell off the ladder, 
but made very little impression on the hatch. 
My knife was not even sharp when I commenced, 
and after I had been cutting for some time it 
became almost useless. I sharpened it a little 
by rubbing it on the iron rungs of the ladder, 
but still I could not make much headway. 
Yet it was something to do, and kept me from 
thinking of the rats and my very serious position. 
I think I should have gone mad if I had had 
nothing to do. The work also made me tired, 
so that I was able to sleep when I came down. 

I plodded along at my task for—I was going 
to say days, but I cannot say that, as I had no 
idea of either day or night. I never knew 
which was which, for it was dark all the time. 

After a period of working at the hatch, my 
movements became simply mechanical. I was 
beginning to lose my memory, and sometimes I 
would become semi-conscious. At other times 
I would find myself warding off imaginary rats, 
for by this time I was in mortal terror of them. 
There was still enough moisture on the ship’s 
side to give me water, but my grain was all gone. 
I gave up climbing the ladder, for now I was too 
weak and could not trust myself, as it was only 
at times that I had my wits properly about me. 

At this period my memory commenced to 
fail me badly, and I had but a very vague idea 
of my doings. The last thing I can recollect is 
taking my boots off and commencing to chew 
them. I knew I must eat to live, and as I had 
no grain I started on them, but I remember very’ 
little of the incident. 

My next recollection is waking up to find the 
ship’s doctor bending over me. ‘Then came the 
slow return to health and strength again. 

It was a terrible experience, and one that I 
never wish to repeat. If I had knawn what lay 
before me when I quitted Hamburg all the gold 
in Canada would not have induced me to leave 
my home in Germany, 
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BY C. DUNCAN CROSS. 


If there is a strenuous job on earth, it is that of the men who accompany the mechanical track- 


layer on a new Western railroad, pushing the “tend of steel’’ with marvellous rapidity farther 


and farther into the heart of the wilderness. 


In this article the author paints a vivid picture of the 


work and the way in which it is carried on. Photographs by the Author. 


HAD come over three hundred miles 
from civilization to sec “ rail-head ” 
—the end of the steel on the great 
new line. From Edmonton to Edson, 
the “‘boom”’ town of the North-West, 


where a street of frame houses and a wilderness’ 


of muskeg have been the excuse for wild land 
speculation by people in the Eastern towns ; from 
Edsonto Hinton, 
where passenger 
traffic stops, 
and I saw my 
first log-hut 
town ; from Hin- 
ton with a load 
of railway men 
to Fitzhugh, 
where the one 
hotel was be- 
sieged bya crowd 
demanding ad- 
mission and beds 
were as scarce as 
white collars. 
Thence I jour- 
neyed by con- 
struction train 
through the 
Yellowhead Pass 
to Resplendent, 
in British 
Columbia, and 
thence on foot for 
ten good miles 
and more over 
a rough wagon- 
trail, smothered 
in dust and tor- 
‘mented by 
flies. 

The tempera- 
ture was perhaps 
ninety-five 
degrees in the 
shade; thephoto- 
graphic outfit 
and the raincoat weighed heavily on my unaccus- 
tomed shoulders. On the road I met no one but 
teamsters—locally known by the suggestive name 


A éeneral view of the track-laying train. 
From a Photograph. 


of “skinners ”—who eyed me suspiciously, pro- 
bably wondering whether to place me as a “ blind 
pig”? man (whisky smuggler) or a policeman 
looking for him. Their wagon-loads were mono- 
tonously regular—rails, bolts, plates, for the 
railway is the centre of all commerce, the subject 
of all conversation, the aim, end, and object of 
everything and everybody in this part of the 
world. 

By the side of 
the trail, some- 
times level with 
it, sometimes a 
hundred feet 
below, roared the 
Fraser River, 
hurling itself 
explosively 
through the 
valley now white 

“with passion at 
the sunken rocks 
that impeded its 
path nowflowing 
with dangerous 
silence over the 
deep places. 

The road grew 
wearisome, and 
I took a trail cut 
into the forest 
which brought 
me first to a col- 
lection of log 
huts, and later 
down to the 
river. Here, close 
above it, one 
could judge 
better the speed 
of the current, 
where a flimsy- 
looking ‘‘ cor- 
duroy ” bridge 
trembled visibly 
beneath its on- 

slaught. Fifteen miles an hour I judged it to be 

running, and the wave against the upstream piles 
washed the footway of the bridge with its spray, 


’ 
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Across the bridge I plunged once more into 
the forest, along a rough trail where trees had 
been cut to make a way, though the stumps still 
stood to trip the unwary traveller who allowed 
his gaze to stray from the straight path. 

Two savage dogs, intent on the blood of a 
stranger, were 
the next diver- 
sion, and a warn- 
ing that I was 
approaching a 
camp. Much play 
with boot and 
camera - stand 

-held them off for 
a time, till, with 
true strategy, 
they made a con- 
certed attack 
from two sides, 
and then only 
the smothering 
folds of the 
raincoat were 
of any avail. 
By the time the 
camp boss ap- 
peared with a 
club, one of the 
contestants had 
had enough, and 
the dogs retired 
to heel with 
tongues hanging, 
and the ineffably 
satisfied look of 
dogs that have had their enemy badly scared. 

It was too early for a regular meal, but the 
boss insisted that I must have a “ hand-out,” 
so I munched the inevitable pie and drank the 
overboiled coffee as I gave him the latest base- 
ball news from the outside world. 

Thus refreshed, I set out once more, taking the 
trail which led up the side of the mountain to 
the “grade,” as yet unlaid with steel. It was 
just a long ribbon of stones and sand, stretching 
away round the corner of the mountain. Ahead 
roared a mountain torrent, and here I negotiated 
my first trestle bridge. A trestle bridge is built 
of rough logs with sleepers laid across it spiked 
on to heavy longitudinal baulks. There is no 
footway and no handrail. Looking down as one 
steps from tie to tie one can see far below the 
white angry water, streaming away from one’s 
feet as it were, and making the solid ties appear 
to be waving dizzily. It sounds easy to walk 
across a bridge broad enough to carry a rail- 
way train, but at my first trestle I was glad to 
stop more than once to admire the scenery 


The trough which carries « continually-moving procession of sleepers to the front. 


and to assure myself that I really was not 
giddy. 

One more scramble, and I was in the forest 
overlooking the grade. There was absolute 
peace. As I lay there, carefully avoiding a 


growth of poison ivy—that bane of Canadian 


From a Photograph. 


forest life—I beheld Mount Robson, king of the 
Rockies, with a cloud-cap over the peak, but its 
lower slopes standing out hard and clear against 
the blue sky. Peaks were all round me, set crazily 
at. various angles, some torn and jagged, with 
snow lying thick in their folded rocks, others 
smooth and weather-worn. At my back was 
Mica Mountain, and the track just here is built 
up of shining lumps of mica that crumble in 
the hand. They have to take for the grade what 
they find on the spot, for in the original scheme 
of things it was not apparently contemplated 
that a railroad would disturb this wild pass. 
The nearest gravel-pit is close upon a hundred 
miles away, and for the top-dressing of the track 
material will have to be transported laboriously 
by gravel train. On the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains are thick spruce forests, green and beautiful 
in some places, in others black with recent forest 
fires; in others again the bare trunks stand 
gaunt and slate-grey where the fire has passed 
in years gone by, scorching the leaves and 
branches, but leaving the trunks barkless and 
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f frost and rain a boy with an iron tool sha; 
to destroy, i i 


Walking Curiously around the shoulder of the 


came upon such a Scene of mad 
met before. 


: 4 with high piles of ties, On 
which [ Was lying, sat up and 8azed, and then, One side of the train was a broad trough alon 


id, vanished into obscurity which, b: 
he tail, 


¢ Stream of ties—or sleepers, as we call them in 

All the world Seemed to be dozing. The heat- England—was travelling. On the other side a 
shimmer on the Tocks, the sigh of the breeze, 
and t! i i - 


Far away there 
Seemed to be a 
murmur of voices, a 
Continual “ tick-tick- 
tick” of metal on 
metal, and the faint 
squeal of an engine. 

ere was a thin 
veil of smoke drift- 
ing down the valley, 
blueing the green of 
the fees The noise 
approached sensibly. 
ow I could dis. 


glimpse, one’s eye fell 
upon the men, 

A gang of some 
forty men was in 
front of the track- 
layer, Tunning fran- 
tically to and fro. An 
Overseer was shout- 
ing hoarsely at inter- 
vals. Now and again 
a man would run to 
the side of the track, 
snatch a dipper of 
water from the 


Italian boy, and then, 
tinguish it as the without a pause, run 
faint shouts of men, back to the 

the rattle of gigantic 


machinery, the crash 
of heavy steel, Then 
around the corner 
came the forerunner 
of it all—a dark- 
eyed Italian boy, 
burnt black with the 
Sun, carrying two 
Pails at a run, As 
he filled them at the 
spring he smiled up 
with Southern friend- 
liness at the sleepy 
stranger above him. 
is pails filled, he 


The foremost struc- 
ture consisted of a 
wooden house built 
on a railway car. 
Inside it were engines 
thumping madly with 
a distressing heart- 
beat, exhausting 
steam 8enerously into 
the air. At intervals 
it’ whistled search- 
ingly, the engines be- 
hind roared, and the 
whole train slid for- 
ward a few yards, to 
Pot ’ Stop at thenext blast. 
went back at a trot i on form of accident, this was a 
to slake the thirst of From a Photograph, “ track - layer * at 
the toilers, 


work, * 
Nearer came the tumult, and then round the In Canada i 
Corner appeared a man with-a thin 1, 


: 
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man to come along with 
the iron chairs and the 
rails. Canada wants rail- 
roads, and she wants them 
now. So there has been 
devised the mechanical 
track-laying train, which 
shall carry its own ties, 
plates, bolts, and rails into 
the wilds, lay them as it 
goes, and travel over them 
as soon as they are laid, 
to lay yet others ahead. 
This is “ rail-head,” the 
end of the steel, an ever- 
moving point of frenzied 
human activity and 
amazing energy. 

Every man in_ this 
madly-working crowd has 
his job. It is the duty of 
the tie-men, two at a 
time, to grasp the ties, 
carry them at a run to 
the front, and throw them 
down as nearly as may be 
parallel to the ones in 
rear and more or less 
equidistant from one 
another. It doesn’t much 
matter about absolute 
alignment so long as the 
men get away quickly to 
make room for the next 
pair. When things are 
going well, there are four 
ties in the air at once, and 
the men move at a run 
all the time. There is a 
certain knack in dropping 
these ties—a full load for 
two men—and if in the 
hurry of the moment a man is not careful, a 
smashed foot is the least penalty he may 
expect, and the gang-boss curses because he 
has lost another Dago from his tie gang. The 
men of the tie gang are mostly Swedes and 
Galicians, with a few Italians and other nations, 
but never English ; the work is too hard for the 
discriminating Englishman. With the tie gang 
work two skilled men with hooks who shift the 
ties into moderately accurate alignment. 

In the track-layer a man is watching, and when 
a score or so of ties are laid he moves a lever, 
and on the other side of the car the nose of a 
steel rail clangs into view. At the rear end of 
it are bolted a couple of plates, so that it may be 
connected to the rail previously laid merely by 
inserting two screw-bolts. The rail is caught in 


Hooking 


(Photograph. 


ties” into the trough. 


a sling, the engine snorts, and, as the rail comes 
forward, eight strong fellows of the steel gang 
seize it with long pincers and drag it at the run to 
its proper position. There is an instant’s fiddling, 
and then back it goes on to the end of the exist- 
ing rail, and a man puts in the one bolt to hold it 
in place, merely screwing the nut on by hand. 

Another rail is ready. Out it comes, not so 
easily this time, for it has to be dragged across 
the track. Settled in its place, two or three 
gauge-bars are placed between the rails to keep 
them the proper distance apart. 

The moment this is done the track-layer 
whistles twice, the engines behind respond with 
a roar, and the whole train slides forward over 
the newly-laid rail up to the very end of the 
steel. Again begins the stream of ties, again the 
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pair of rails is laid, and as the track-layer goes 
forward I wait to observe what comes after. 

First the track-layer passes me, a grimy man 
looking out curiously at the stranger in a “ biled 
collar ”’”—luxury unknown in these parts. He 
knows all about me, for the conductor of the 
freight train which brought me to Resplendent, 
ten miles back, had elicited my business by 
methods of cross-examination worthy of the 
Third Degree, and had carried the gossip to the 
next camp. Topics are scarce among the rail- 
way workers in the Yellowhead Pass, and the 
advent of a stranger is a thing to talk over for 
an evening. 

Just behind the track-layer I see two lads 
busily bolting the supporting plates to the rails. 
They work standing all day, and they must needs 
be quick or there is a shout of “ Rail! rail!” 
and lurid quesiions are put to them by the steel 
boss. Behind them come the steel cars, piled 
high with rails. These are being slid thunder- 
ously into the trough ready to be moved forward 
to the nut-and-plate boys. Next in succession 


is a locomotive, emitting black smoke and a thick 
storm of cinders from the soft Canadian coal it 
burns, Track-laying is work that an engineer 
does not love, with its starting and stopping a 
hundred times a day ; yet it needs a good man 


From a) 


with a quick hand on the brake, or the track- 
layer would go beyond the end of the steel and 
bury its nose in the dirt. 

After the engine come eight or ten cars loaded 
high with ties and little men hooking them off 
and working in unison, dropping them neatly 
into the trough which whirls them forward to 


Screwing up the bolts in the connecting-plates. 


the track-layer. Then a second locomotive to 
help in the work, followed by the scarlet-painted 
caboose, with the conductor snatching an hour’s 
sleep in his eighteen hours’ day. At the very 
end of the train comes the nut, spike, and bolt 
car. Beside it runs a nimble old gentleman with 
his arms full of spikes, which he throws down in 
pairs opposite each tie, with an occasional bolt 
opposite the junction of each pair of rails. 

After all this there appears the spiking gang 
with long hammers, thirty strong. Their busi- 
ness is to spike the rails down to the ties. On 
Canadian railways there are no solid chairs of 
iron such as in England we sce holding the rail 
and bolted solidly to each sleeper. The only 
connection between the rail and tie is a spike 
with a large head driven into the tie, with its 
head covering the foot of the rail. 

The spiking gang works in squads of three. 
One man levers up the tie to meet the rail—for 
it must be remembered that the rails are just 
floated on at present to an uneven road-bed, and 
there is consequently some little daylight show- 
ing between tie and rail—and two men drive in 
the spikes, one on each side of the rail. A good 
man, with a preliminary tap, will drive his spike 
home with two clean “ strokes ” of his hammer, 
but generally three or four are needed by the 
average worker. 
The rails securely 
spiked, the gauges 
are removed and 
sent up to the 
front to be used 
over again, and 
the spiking gang 
clatters on to the 
next stretch of 
unspiked track. 
Last of all in the 
procession comes 
the foreman, with 
bent head and 
critical eye, ex- 
amining the work 
to see that it is 
good. 

The steel is laid, 
and, looking back, 
one sees a track 
wavy and uncer- 
tain of surface, but 
true to gauge. Much will have to be done before 
the line is ready for traffic. Gravel trains must 
come along, dropping through their open bottoms 
the fine gravel with which to pack the ties. Men 
must come with crowbar and shovel, lifting 
sunken ties to the true, shovelling in, shovelling 
away, shovelling constantly. Freight trains 


(Photograph. 
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must run over it, 
solidifying the 
grade by their 
weight, finding 
out soft places, 
testing fully the 
temporary 
bridges of rough 
logs. But the 
steel is laid. 

In open prairie 
country the 
track -layer will 
lay two or more 
miles of track a 
day, butin moun- 
tain regions, with 
many curves, 
eight hundred 
yards a day is 
considered agood 
day’s work, and 
even that means 
“some going,” 
as they say out 
there. Perhaps 
the point which 
strikes one most 
in this scene of track-laying is the pitilessness of 
machinery. During an ordinary day’s work a 
carpenter may stop to wipe his brow ; a plumber 
may sit down to think out a problem of tubes 
and joints ; a journalist may even pause on the 
threshold of a great thought to light a cigarette ; 
but for these men there is no rest. From the 
time the track - layer 
startswork to the time 
the whistle blows for 
midday dinner there 
is no let-up even for a 
minute. The stream 
of ties comes along, 
relentless, inevitable, 
just a little quicker 
than a man can cope 
with it ; the steel is no 
sooner laid than the 
engine screams, and 
there’s all the work to 
do again. There is 
a grinding tyranny. 
about it all that might . 
eat into the strongest 
heart—aterriblehope- 
lessness. There is the 
thought of the long 
hundreds of miles to 
be covered before steel 


meets steel again, and 
Vol. xxx.—85. 
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The spiking gang driving the spikes which hold the rails down on the sleepers. 
From a Photograph. 


The laid track. 


thethought of the 
long thousands 
of ties to be 
struggled with all 
day and every 
day, just picking 
them up and 
throwing them 
down. Then one 
thinks of the 
accidents, with 
no doctor for 
miles, the sick- 
ness thousands 
of miles from 
home and family, 
and the funerals 
—a rough box 
and no Burial 
Service, unless 
therailroadcamp 
parson happens 
to come along. 
All along these 
newly-made 
lines, every few 
miles or so, are 
little cemeteries, 
marked generally by a white cross nailed 
against a tree. In them you will notice small 
mounds of earth, each with its slab of wood, 
the side of a box or what not. Each bears 
the name of a man, and in most cases the names 
of foreigners. Sometimes, for the information 
of the curious, the cause of death is added— 
“ Typhoid,” “ Killed 
Mile 41, Explosion,” 
or just “ Killed.”* 
Sometimes, in the case 
of engineers, a stone 
has been raised, but 
for the rank and file 
a pencilled board suf- 
fices. By the time we 
roll past in the obser- 
vation car, the frost 
and the wind will have 
done their work, and 
these little memorials 
will have disappeared. 
It is just as well, per- 
haps. They are but 
the toll that man must 
pay for passing the 
wicket of the moun- 
tains. Yet one thinks a 
little pitifully of these 
men who died that we 


[Photograph might loll at ease. 


WHY MAN OF TODAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER 


CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER GRIFFITH 


If one were to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and 
informing articles one sees in the public 
press and magazines the purpose of which 
is to increase our efficiency, he must 
believe that the entire American nation 
is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American man, because the race 
is swifter every day, competition is 
keener, and the stronger the man the 
greater his capacity to win. The strong- 
er the man the stronger his will and 
brain, and the greater his ability to 
match wits and win. The greater his 
confidence in himself the greater the 
confidence of other people in him; the 
keener his wit and the clearer his brain, 

The American woman, because she 
must be competent to rear and manage 
the family and home, and take all the 
thought and responsibility from the 
shoulders of the man whose present- 
. day business burdens are all that he can 
carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure 
that efficiency? Much mentally, some of 
us much physically, but what is the 
trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than 
half the time. Half the time blue and 
worried—all the time nervous—some 
of the time really incapacitated by ill- 
ness. 

There is a reason for this—a practi- 
cal reason, one that has been known to 
physicians for quite a period and will be 
known to the entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human sys- 
tem does not, and will not, rid itself of 
all the waste which it accumulates un- 
der our present mode of living. No mat- 
ter how regular we are the food we eat 
and the sedentary lives we live, (even 


though we do get some exercise) make 
it impossible; just as impossible as it is 
for the grate of a stove to rid itself of 
clinkers, 

And the waste does to us exactly what 
the clinkers do to a stove: make the 
fire burn low and inefficiently until 
enough clinkers have accumulated and 
then prevent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste 
has reduced our efficiency about 75 per 
cent., to drug ourselves, or after Jwe 
have become roo per cent. inefficent 
through illness, to still further attempt 
to rid ourselves of it in the same way— 
by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a 
while it clogs up and stops; the same 
way with an engine, because of the resi- 
due which it. itself, accumulates. To 
clean the clock you would not put acid 
on the parts, though you could probably 
find one that would do the work, nor to 


clean the engine would you force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its 
parts; yet that is the process you em- 
ploy when you drug the system to rid 
it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and en- 
gine with a harmless cleanser that na- 
ture has provided, and you can do ex- 
actly the same for yourself, as I will 
demonstrate before I conclude, 

The reason that a physician's first 
step in illness isto purge the system is 
that no medicine can take effect nor can 
the system work properly while the 
colon (large intestine) is clogged up 
If the colon were not clogged up the 
chances are ten to one that you would 
nov have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clog- 
ging process to reach the stage where 
it produces real illness, but, no matter 
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how long it takes, while it is going on 
the functions are not working so as to 
keep us up to ‘concert pitch.” Our 
livers are sluggish, we are dull and 
heavy—slight or severe headaches come 
on—our sleep does not rest us—in short, 
we are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses towhere 
real illness develops, it is impossible to 
tell what form that illness will take, 
because— i 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking up by ab- 
sorption the poisons in the waste which 
it contains, it distributes them through- 
out the system and weakens it so that 
we are subject to whatever disease is 
most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we 
are the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically cor— 
rect in every particular, and it has often 
surprised me that they are not more 
generally known ard appreciated. All 
we have to do is to consider the treat- 
ment that we have received in illness 
to realize fully how it developed and 
the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumu- 
lated waste directly and constantly pull- 
ing down our efficiency by making our 
blood poor and our intellect dull—our 
spirits low and our ambitions weak, but 
it is responsible through its weakening 
and infecting processes for a list of ill- 
nesses that if catalogued here would seem 
almost unbelievable, 

It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons being 
taken up by the blood, so it is pure and 
imparts strength to every part of the 
body instead of weakness—there is noth- 
ing to clog up the system and make us 
bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our brains 
are clear, our entire physical being is 
competent to respond quickly to every 
requirement, and we are 100 per cent. 
efficient. 


Now this waste I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even 
if it could the effect of these drugs on 
the functions is very unnatural, and if 
continued becomes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: ‘‘All of our curative agents are 
poisons, and as a consequence, every 
dose diminishes the patient's vitality.” 

Prof Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the 
same school, says: ‘‘All medicines which 
enter the circulation poison the blood in 
the same manner as do the poisons that 
produce disease.” 


Now the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as the 
external and by the same natural, sane 
method—bathing. By the proper system 
warm water can be introduced so that the 
colon is perfectly cleansedand kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process— 
it seems to be just as normal and natural 
as washing one’s hands. 


Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though everyone should be informed 
thoroughly on a practice which, though 
so rational and simple, is revolutionary 
in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to 
write of exhaustively in the public press, 
but Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., has pre- 
pared an interesting treatise on ‘‘Why 
Man of Today Is Only 50 per Cent. Ef- 
ficient,” which treats the subject very 
exhaustively and which he will senda 
without cost to any one addressing him 
at 134 West 65th Street, New York, 
and mentioning that they have read this 
article in THe Wipe Wortp Macazine, 


Personally I am enthusiastic on inter- 
nal bathing because I have seen what 
it has done in illness as well as in health, 
and I believe that every person who 
wishes to keep in as near a perfect con- 
dition as is humanly possible should at 
least be informed on this subject; he 
will also probably learn something about 
himself which he has never known 
through reading the little book to which 
I refer, 


ODDS anp ENDS. 


Where Policemen 


ERE isa photo- 
graph from 
Savona, Italy, 
probably the 
only town in 
the world 

where policemen wear top- 

hats. It shows two of these 
quaintly - garbed guardians 
wearing their novel head- 
gear. One cannot help won- 
dering what the policemen’s 

“toppers” look like after 

the officers have had a rough- 

and-tumble with hooligans. 

Perhaps, however, Savona 

lives up to the level of 

respectability indicated hy 
the silk hats, and does not 
possess hooligans ! 

At Monterosso, _ near 
Spezia, Italy, there is an 
architectural curiosity — a 
gigantic figure of Neptune, 
constructed of cement and 
used to support the extreme 
end of a terrace for a seaside 
villa. The house is the Villa 
Pastine, and the statue is 
the work of Signor Arrige Minerbi, a talented sculptor 
of Rome. The small promontory on which the villa is 
built presented many difficulties to the architect, but he 
finally succeeded in building there a very commodious and 
comfortable residence. ‘The statue, which is wonderfully 
life-like, is eleven metres in height. The body, which, 
like the head, is built of reinforced cement, is hollow, and 
contains a spiral staircase. Considering the nature of the 
material with which Signor Minerbi had to work, he is to 
be congratulated on the result of his labours. 


From a Photo. éy\ Italy. 


Where policemen wear top-nais~ Two constables of 
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(Lawrence & Co. 


are ripening, 
orchards and fields 
are never safe 
from the unw 

come visitations 
of predatory 
bands. The 


farmer knows this, 
and hence every- 
body is obliged to 


rere & fs: 
i ates) 
fo ee 


A carious‘architectural freak. The 
terracs is composed of concrete, and cont 
From a Photo. by Laurence & Co. 


Sigantic figure of Neptune at the end of the rock 
4 spiral staircase. 


vona, 


Wear Top-Hats—Chinese Crop-Watchers—Fishing by Machinery, etc. 


The subject of the next 
picture is familiar to travel- 
lers in inland China. In that 
country the fields are not 
protected by hedges or 
fences; the country lies quite 
open, and is everywhere 
easily accessible. This is not 
to be interpreted as an indi- 
cation of the peculiar honesty 
of the people, or of their 
exceptional respect for their 
neighbours’ property. As a 
matter of fact, thieving 
abounds. Large numbers of 
the people are very poor, 
and this class, in order to 
subsist, have frequent re- 
course to stealing. As the 
time of harvest approaches 
and the fruits and cereals 


A Chinese crop-watcher, posted to protect 
the millet from thieves 
From a Photograph. 


Almost 
every field has its watch-tower, and 
these frail tenements are never deserted, 
night or day, until the harvest has 


stand guard over everything. 


been fully reaped. In some districts 
“ crop-watching societies ” exist, whose 
sole business is to provide profes- 
sional “ crop-watchers where and 
whenever they may be required. Our 
illustration represents a field of kao- 
liang, or giant millet, being watched 
by a professional “ crop- watcher.” 
This stalwart plant grows to a height 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the power of his 
telescope, becomes a reporter of the 
movements of a hundred worlds 
greater than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of miles 
away. 

He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his sight 
goes rushing through space to dis- 
cover and inspect a star hitherto 
unknown. 

Up to the power of his lenses, his 
vision sweeps the universe. 

As the telescope may be focused 
upon any star, so the telephone may 


be focused upon any person within 
the range of its carrying powcr. 

Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it will 
be carried across country at light- 
ning speed, to be recognized and 
answered. 

The telescope is for a very limited 
class, the astronomers. The telephone 
is for everyone. 

At the telescope you may see, but 
cannot be seen. At the telephone you 
may speak and be spoken to, you 
may hear and be heard. By means of 
the Bell System this responsive ser- 
vice is extended to the whole nation. 
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of from ten to fifteen feet, and 
a field of it is a veritable 
jungle for density and impene- 
trability. This accounts for 
the height of the watch-tower 
—a light wooden structure— 
in the picture. The watcher 
must, if his vigil is to be of 
any use, be higher than the 
crops he is looking after. Even 
80, it is exceedingly difficult to 
detect the thieves, they are so 
effectually hidden by the tall 
and dense growth of the kao- 
liang. The object of the 
thieves is to possess themselves 
of the millet - heads of the 
plants, and this they can very 
easily accomplish. ‘All that is 
necessary is a sharp knife and 
aquick hand. Sometimes the 
watchers are women, and they. 
fill up their waiting time wit! 
some form of profitable labour. 
One will have her spinning- 
wheel set up on the platform 
and employ herself in spinning ; 
another will spend her time : “ 
in making the soles of her 
husband's shoes ; another will 
occupy herself with needle- 
work of a more d te kind, and so on. The watcher in 
the picture has erected, at the foot of his perch, a primitive 
hut of kao-liang stalks, probably as a protection from the 
burning heat of the midday sun or a shelter from a sudden 
and heavy fall of rain, or as a sleeping-place for the night. 
One of the:most interesting spots in the environs of 
Jerusalem is the Garden of Gethsemane, on the southern 
slopes of the Mount of Olives. It is an enclosed space of 
about one-third of an acre surrounded by a high wall, and 
Lelongs to the Franciscan monks. One cannot say with 


The Garden of Gethsemane—the traditional scene of Ch 
From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


Fishing by machinery—a curious form of lever and net used in Sweden. 


From 2 Photograph. 


the exact precision demanded by the scientific explorer 
whether this is the actual spot where our Lord was 
betrayed, but at all events it is hallowed with a continuous 
tradition of some sixteen centuries. As you enter you pass 
the traditional spot of the betrayal and the place where 
the disciples slept while Christ was at prayer. There are 
well-arranged flower-beds, and around the inside of the 
walls are representations done in relief in colours of the 
fourteen Stations of the Cross. An object of interest 
in the garden is an old olive tree. This, with some 
other trees, is said to 
date from the time of 
Christ, and is known 
from historical 
records to be of great 
age—at least nine 
hundred years. 
Rosaries are made 
from the olive stones, 
and the oil yielded by 
the berries is con- 
sidered sacred and is 
sold at a high price. 
The fishermen in 
Sweden_ evidently 
believe in doing thi 
in the easiest aaah 
fashion. The above 
picture shows a curi- 
ous form of fishing- 
net in use in Stock- 
holm. Thenet works 
on an arm, which the 
fisherman lets down 
into the water, rais- 
ing it again after an 
interval. The fish 
usually caught is 
bream. Numbers of 
these “ dip-nets” are 
to be seen in the 
neighbourhood 
of Stockholm. 
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to read short stories, 
which are recited in a 
slow, sing-song way 
that soon jars on the 
European’s _ nerves. 
The teacher usually 
gets his pay inthe form 
of rice or vegetables, 
according to the occu- 
pation of the parents ; 
very few payin money. 
Annual presents are 
also given to the 
teacher during the 
harvest celebrations, 
which occur soon after 
Christmas. 

The _formidable- 
looking cliff seen in 
the photograph repro- 

: duced on this page is 
From a Photo, by\ interesting as having 


The old - fashioned primary 
schools for Hindu village boys 
and girls are known as “‘ pial ” 
schools, and are very primitive. 
‘The schoolroom is usually 
either an old abandoned temple 
or any house or veranda lent to 
the schoolmaster by some well- 
to-do resident. The boys attend 
these schools from their fifth 
year, and are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and poetry, 
with the proper intonation. 
They learn the alphabet by 
writing with their fingers on 
fine sand spread before them on 
the ground, or they scribble on 
slates with chalk or on papier 
miché with water-colours. The 
leaf of the fan-palm is also made 
use of, the boys writing on it 
with styles. Teacher and pupils 
sit on mats. When the alphabet 
has been mastered they begin 


In this cliff a wealthy Italian banker has had = 

“villa” constructed, the rooms being hewn out 
of the solid rock. 

From a Photo, by Record Press. 


been chosen as the site for the residence of 
a modern troglodyte. Near Vaucluse, in 
Provence, France, a wealthy banker, Mr, 
Baum, has had a villa constructed in the 
bowels of the rock. All the rooms are cut 
out of the stone, which forms ceilings, 
floors, and walls, so that, with the exception 
of the front, everything is hewn out of 
the solid rock. 

A Californian reader sends us the striking 
photograph next reproduced. “The pic- 
ture,” he writes, ‘‘ shows an engine of one 
of our local trains which exploded at 
Alameda on July rsth, 1903. Strangely 
enough, no one was killed, although the 
windows of the houses for a considerable 
distance around were shattered and the 
report of the explosion was terrific. Had 
the explosion occurred only a few seconds 
: later, it must have killed many people, as 
A remarkable boiler explosion. Strangely enough, nobody was killed. the blow-up occurred when the locomotive 
Puome a Phatopoath was within a few yards of the station 
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Aweird and terrible story of the China Sea. “It was told to me in San Francisco," writes Mr. Shannon, 


“‘and my friend Martin vouches for it as being absolutely true. 


I myself saw the Chinaman referred 


to, and heard the conversation between him and ‘Stump,’ as set forth in the narrative.” 


E sat on a sea-chest in Emil’s water- 
front store in San Francisco, im- 
movable, stolid, waiting for his 
captain to come in. He was small, 
even for a Chinaman—a bony, 
dried-up little man in European clothes, droop- 
ing, alien, and undisturbed by the clamour of 
the street outside and the constant passing of 
sailors. 

I saw him as soon as I came through the 
door, and it seemed like a glimpse of the strange, 
impassive land that I used to know—the land 
that has remained unchanged for centuries. He 
stared straight ahead with glazed, unwavering 
eyes. No one noticed him, and he paid no atten- 
tion to the conversation, though I instinctively 
knew that he understood English. An air of 
age and mystery hung about him ; I felt that he 
knew infinitely more than all of us put together. 
Nothing escaped him, and yet he made no sign. 

Then “ Stump” Martin came in and stopped 
in front of him. 

“Ting Lu!” he said, in a strange voice. 
“ Where in Heaven’s name did you come from ? ” 

The Chinaman looked up without moving a 
muscle except his eyes. ‘‘ No Ting Lu,” he said. 
“ Me Hop Lung.” 

“ Hop Lung ? ” echoed Stump, regarding him 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ What ship you go in?” 

“Me go Cap’n Johnson, ship Gre-e-ncastle.” 

Vol. xxx.—36. 


He spoke in that sing-song dialect impossible to 
indicate in words. 

Stump looked hard at him, and seemed to 
be figuring something over in his mind. They 
were an odd pair, facing each other in that dim 


room. I found myself wondering what was in 
the wind. 

Finally Stump turned away. “ All right,” he 
said. 


The Chinaman sat with oblivious indifference 
until Captain Johnson came in on his way to the 
ship. After some talk among the captains they 
went out again, the Chinaman keeping a 
respectful distance in the rear. 

Some days later I stood among the wharves 
with Martin, and watched the Greencastle tow 
down the stream. She was loaded with case-oil 
and bound out for Hong-Kong. 

“T reckon he’ll never come to the States 
again,” said Stump, his eyes on the passing 
ship. 

“ Who ?” I said. 

“ Ting Lu.” 

“ What, that Chinese steward ?_ I thought he 
said his name was something else.” 

“He did—but it isn’t,” said Martin. “ He’s 
Ting Lu right enough. I couldn’t forget that face. 
I had good occasion to remember it one voyage.” 

We had taken a turn or two along the bulk- 
head before he spoke again. 
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“A wonderful race!” he snapped out. 
“ Wonderful! Very few white men know any- 
thing about them at all. If we had half their 
brains and a quarter of their nerve the world 
wouldn’t be big enough to hold us. That man, 
now—did you notice him that day in Emil’s? 
You’d never think he was about as frightened 
as a man could be, would you? You’d never 
think, to see him looking at me, that I was the 
one man in the world he’d been frightened of 
meeting for years ? 

“No, sir! He never turned a hair; just 
looked at me—and lied. Heaven knows what 
was going on inside his head. You can never 
find out what they are thinking about—only 
just what they want to tell you. That little 
Chinaman was doing some of the tallest thinking 
that ever happened, and he took one of the 
longest chances that I have ever seen tackled. 
He was hanging by a hair, I tell you, and he sat 
there and never quivered an eyelid!” 

Martin stopped and cast another glance at the 
fast-retreating ship. 

“Ting Lu!” he said again. “I’ve often 
wondered where he was, and what happened to 
him. He went out in such a blaze of glory 
that I shall never forget him. He was one 
of the few mysteries a man meets in a lifetime. 
And besides, I can never forget what he did 
aboard that ship. It wasn’t his fault exactly, but 
it was a horrible thing—horrible! And yet I 
could never find it in my heart to blame him 
altogether. Old man Peters was more than half 
responsible, and that devilish opium did the 
rest. It finished me out East for a while. I 
struck for home the first chance I got, and nothing 
and nobody would make me ship with a Chinese 
steward again.” 

And then, at my request, he told me the story 
of it all, which I have here set down. 


I was on the beach at Singapore at that 
time, when the little barque Marietta came in. 
She traded up and down the China Sea; I’d 
seen her half-a-dozen times in different ports. 
Old man Peters owned her himself, and made a 
pile of money out of her in his day. His mate 
was sick, and I happened to meet him the 
morning he put the man ashore. 

“ Halloa, Martin !” says he. 
doing nowadays ?” 

“Watching the ships come in, sir,” 
“ Do you need a man?” 

“Yes,” says he. “I want a mate—badly. 
Can you come aboard at once ?” 

I wanted to ship for home, but there weren’t 
many chances from Singapore just then. 

“‘ Where are you bound ? ” I asked. 

“Shanghai, with bark and iron-wood,” says 


‘* What are you 


says I, 


he, puffing like a whale. “ Lord, but it’s hot!” 
he said, and mopped his face with a towel that 
he always used to carry on his arm. 

Cap’n Peters was a big, heavy bulk of a man, 
full of blood and wisdom. He thought it was 
all wisdom. He had ideas about everything— 
settled ideas that you couldn’t have started 
with a yoke of oxen. I never saw him ashore 
but he was holding forth about something, 
mopping his face every minute with that towel. 
Going along the street he seemed to block 
up the road, and when you got him inside 
he filled the room. Wherever he was, he was 
the most important thing in sight. A most 
overbearing man! Even with the captains 
ashore he crowded everybody out, and that 
deep voice of his would rumble on by the hour— 
interesting in a way, but mighty monotonous. 
And aboard the ship, in that little cubby-hole of 
a forward cabin, sometimes you’d think the end 
of it would blow off when he got to shouting 
and arguing with himself. 

I wonder that I came to go with him, knowing 
him as I did by reputation ; but a young fellow 
doesn’t bother much about that sort of thing. 
He took me right off in his sampan that morning, 
and I turned to at noon. 

The first time I set eyes on Ting Lu was at the 
dinner-table. He looked as old and shrivelled 
up then as he did sitting on that chest the other 
afternoon. 

But there was something about Ting Lu 
different from any other Chinese steward I ever 
ran up against. I can’t explain it exactly, but 
I got an idea he didn’t belong to the pantry. 
They’re all reserved, and they’ve all got better 
manners than white men; but he was a little 
better than the best. I watched him that day 
at dinner, trying to make out what it was that 
impressed me. But I couldn’t place it—they’re 
all a puzzle. “ He isn’t a steward,” said I to 
myself. ‘“ What on earth ts he?” That was 
it—what was he? When he wasn’t moving, 
he’d stand like a statue, looking away off some- 
where. I saw a Chinese priest in Canton once 
look just the same, with rows and rows of 
worshippers thumping their heads on the ground 
in front of him. It seemed as if there were two 
men, one of them doing steward’s work like a 
machine, and the other—the real one—something 
quite different 

Old man Peters talked all through dinner ; 
a new man was fish for his net. He wanted 
so-and-so done, and he wanted it done in such- 
and-such a way. He believed this, and that, 
and the other, and he trotted out a mass of facts 
a yard long to support his theories. He was a 
powerful man, full of confidence. When he 
made a motion with his hands, it was like 
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rubbing out other people’s marks on a black- 
board. 

By and by the steward went for’ard for the 
dessert. 

“Fine steward you’ve got there, sir,” said I. 
** Rather remarkable for a Chinaman, isn’t he ? ” 

“Yes, he’s a good servant,” says the cap’n. 
“* When I break him of smoking opium he’ll 
be excellent !” 

“Well, a lot of them smoke it, sir,” I told 
him. “I can’t see that it makes much difference.” 

“JT don’t like it!” he said, waving his hands. 
“T can’t stand it, and I won’t have it! There 
isn’t any sense in it! The idea of a man being 
a slave to such a drug! I'll stop it short when 
we get to sea.” 

I was surprised to hear Mrs. Peters, the 
captain’s wife, speak up at that. ‘ Tom,” 
she said, “I wish you'd leave him alone. I 
don’t like to have you interfering with such 
things !” 

“ That’s all foolishness !” he told her. “ Just 
like a woman’s way of looking at things. He 
won’t do anything, you see. When I say quit, 
he’ll quit. I tell you, it’s going to be stopped 
short off. I won’t have a steward of mine 
dead to the world for two hours every afternoon.” 

Mrs. Peters didn’t answer; she had found 
it wasn’t much use. She was a little, trembling 
woman, and I never had much to do with her 
except at table, and then she didn’t do any 
talking—the old man had knocked that out of 
her long ago. She seemed to keep on living 
simply from a sense of duty; and goodness 
knows, there wasn’t much else left for her to 
live for. I never heard any of their family 
history, but the captain told me once that they 
had lost their only child at sea. Year after 
year she’d been with him and listened to him— 
gone ashore now and then in port, as she used 
to that time in Singapore—and called it a life, 
I suppose. She looked tired to death. The 
only time I ever saw her brighten up was once 
just before she sailed, when they got a bunch 
of letters from home. She and the captain 
talked about the home news all that noon at 
the dinner-table, and I could see at a flash what 
sort of woman she might have been—a home- 
body, thinking all the time of home. 

I recollect that first afternoon aboard the 
Marietta as if it was yesterday. One of those 
bright, glittering days, with a strong sea breeze 
blowing across the harbour and kicking up a 
muddy sea. I leaned over the rail and watched 
the shore. I wonder what Singapore is like 
now? I haven’t been there for fifteen years. 

A big, shaggy dog that Cap’n Peters kept 
aboard the ship came and put his nose over the 
Tail beside me. I like a dog, and this one was 


most good-natured—never got in the road and 
never made any trouble. I thought a lot of 
him after I’d been aboard awhile. At night 
he’d come nosing around and want to be petted. 
A fellow gets attached to a dumb animal like 
that, and I wouldn’t have seen him ill-used for 
worlds. 

About three o’clock that afternoon, as I was 
passing the galley, I caught a whiff of opium 
smoke. I dodged in, and there lay Ting Lu 
on the floor of the cook’s room, with his head 
on a lump of wood, smoking his opium. He 
handled it as he did everything else—in a digni- 
fied sort of way. It seemed to be just a part 
of his life, like eating. It fascinated me to 
watch the slow motions that he went through, 
and hear that little pipe sputter. Somehow, 
seeing him lie there in that position, the room 
dim with sickly smoke, took you right into 
China at one jump. 

He smoked regularly at half-past two every 
afternoon, I found out. Then he would sleep 
till four, and get up and go to work, humming one 
of his outlandish tunes. How long he’d done it 
I don’t know, but I can understand what it 
meant to him. 

Well, we sailed in about a month, pretty 
deep with the iron-wood and overrun with 
scorpions from the rolls of bark. It was another 
bright, windy afternoon when we got under way. 
Going out we ran close by a barque at anchor, 
tight across her stern. Mrs. Peters was on deck, 
waving to the other ship as we went by, and a 
woman aboard waved back—they were folks 
from the same place at home. I can see them 
waving now—Mrs. Peters with a little shawl 
round her head, and the big dog beside her 
barking for all he was worth. It was an old 
story to her, saying good-bye to port—she’d 
done it all her life. No one will ever know what 
she went through, or what a brave woman she 
was. 

That evening the cap’n and I had our first 
row about the steward. 

“Mr. Martin,” says he, coming forward to 
where I was sitting on the booby-hatch, “I want 
you to go and get all the opium the steward’s 
got and bring it to me.” 

“He probably keeps it in his room here, 
sir,” I told him. ‘“I’d rather you’d speak to 
him about it yourself when he comes aft.” 

“Why, what d’you mean ?”’ asks Peters. 

““T don’t like to take it away from him, 
cap’n, that’s all,” says I. “If you think it 
ought to be done I should like you to do it 
yourself.”” 

“ Are you frightened of a Chinaman?” he 
stormed. “ D’you mean to tell me that you 
don’t dare to ask him for that opium ? ” 
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No, I’m not frightened of him,” I said ; “T guess I know as much about Chinamen as 
“and yet, in a way, 1 am. I don’t think any you do,” said he. “I’ve been sailing on this 
good will come of it. I’ve seen them smoke this coast for close on ten years now. It’s just a 


“Ting Lu lay on the floor of the cook's room, with his head on a lump of wood, smoking his opium.” 


way before, and it doesn’t do any harm. You foolish notion they’ve got into their heads, this 
never know what may happen if you take it opium habit. I’ll show you how little founda- 
away. I understand them pretty well, and I tion there is in it.” 

advise you not to do it.” “Maybe,” said I; “but my experience is 
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that you can sail the coast of China for fifty 
years and never know any more about a China- 
man. What he does he’ll keep on doing, and 
what he wants he’ll get. And he’s so much 
smarter than us that most of the time he gets 
what he wants and makes us think he doesn’t.” 

“ Rubbish !| ” snapped Cap’n Peters. “‘ They’re 
just like any other men. What put that idea 
into your head? Ting Lu won’t fool me, not if 
I know myself. I'll search his dunnage, and then 
if he hides any of the stuff we’ll catch him 
smoking it. It’s going to be stopped, or I'll 
know the reason why !” 

“You have to have your little nip before 
breakfast every morning, sir,” said I. 

“Well, what’s that got to do with it?” he 
shouted, getting mad. “ You don’t compare a 
drink of whisky to a pipe of opium, do you? 

“T don’t see much difference,” says I. 

“You are a fool,” he told me. 

“* Fool I may be, sir,” I answered ; “ but fools 
are the ones who have still got something to 
learn. Thank goodness, I don’t know it all.” 

Just then the steward came aft, and the old 
man followed him below. I heard some loud 
talk in the for’ard cabin, but couldn't make out 
what was said. The row was still going on 
when Mrs. Peters came round the corner of 
the after-house. She was frightened, and ran 
to me. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“The captain’s taking away the steward’s 
opium,” I told her. 

“JT wish he wouldn’t,” she said, half crying. 
“’m afraid something might happen.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I said. ‘‘ He won’t make 
any trouble.” 

“ You can’t trust them,” she replied, and went 
away aft, crying. She had more sense in her 
little finger than the cap’n had in his whole 
big lump of a body. 

About half an hour after that the steward 
came up behind me without making a sound. I 
jumped round like lightning when he spoke and 
saw his face close to mine. 

“ Wha’ for cap’n he take opium ?” he asked, 
almost in a whisper. 

“No smoke,” says I. ‘ Cap’n no waunchee.” 

With that he got off a long string of Chinese 
at me, like two dogs fighting. 

“Go below,” said I. 
come, you feel better.” 

He went off, but it set me thinking. What’s 
the use of doing things like that ? I thought. 
It’s men like Cap’n Peters who make half the 
trouble in the world, and then lay it off on to 
somebody else. It’s a good thing to be self- 
centred, but when you get to think you’re the 
only man on earth it’s carrying it too far. 


“Go sleep. Morning: 


- S19: 


For a week things went on about the same, 
and I didn’t notice much wrong. Every day 
at table Ting Lu was just as soft and easy as 
ever. When the cap’n spoke to him, he was 
always ready. I’ve seldom seen Chinamen 
cheeky when they’re not on good terms with 
anyone, by the way; they are brought up 
differently. ~ 

I suppose Ting Lu was suffering torture that 
week, but it never dawned on me till one night, 
in the morning watch, I caught him prowling 
around decks. He tried to get out of sight, but 
Tran forward and grabbed him. 

“ Here, what for you no stay below ?” I asked 
him. 

“Me no sleep seven night!” he said, and 
stuck his hands up in front of my face with the 
fingers spread out. 

“You go below. I see cap’n to-morrow,” I 
told him, and he went off with his teeth chattering. 

I couldn’t believe it, but in an hour or so, 
when the cook got up, I went along to the galley 
and asked him about it. The cook was a fat 
Canton Chinaman, and never smoked. It was 
the truth ; Ting Lu hadn’t had a wink of sleep 
that week. I couldn’t get much out of the cook, 
however. ‘“‘ Steward he no sleep,” was all he’d 
say. But just as I was leaving the galley door 
he broke out at me. “Some day cap’n he 
catchee h——” he said. 

“What d’you mean?” I asked. “ Don’t you 
let that steward get cutting up any funny 
business.” 

“No savee,” he answered, and I don’t know 
whether he meant me or him. Then he pointed 
up over his head with a big carving-knife that 
he had in his hand. ‘ Him god,” he said, and 
finished up with a long string of Chinese. I 
couldn’t make out what he was driving at, but 
I see now, because I’ve got a notion of what 
the steward must have been. 

Next morning, when the cap’n came on 
deck, I went aft. “ Cap’n,” said I, “I don’t 
like this thing at all. I found the steward on 
deck last night, and he hasn’t slept this week.” 

“What of it?” he replied. “He'll sleep 
right enough when he gets tired of this game. 
It’s probably a big bluff, anyway.” 

“Too much like a white man’s bluff,” said I. 
“Chinese don’t bluff that way. If I were you 
I'd give him a little opium.” 

‘Well, you’re not me,” he told me, crossly. 
“You leave him alone, and don’t you go 
siding in with him. I want to teach him a 
lesson he’ll remember.” 

“A man can’t go on like that, losing sleep, 
sir,” I said. 

“Leave him alone—you hear me?” he 
stormed. ‘He hasn’t been losing enough 
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sleep to lay him up. I haven’t noticed 
anything.” ‘ 

“You can’t,” said I; “he won’t let you. 
But some day he’ll go and jump overboard, or 
put poison in the food, or cut up some monkey- 
shine.” 

“ Anyone would think, to hear you talk,” 
shouted Peters, “ that you were some old woman 
like my wife. I tell you, things like that don’t 
happen nowadays ; we’re ngt a gang of savages. 
I don’t want to hear another word about this. 
I’m tired and sick of the whole business.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “this is the last word 
then. It’s your pidgin, an’ I'll keep out of 
it; but I think you’re wrong from start to 
finish.” 

That night was fine, with a big moon. It 
was just at the change of the monsoon, and 
about three bells we got a puff of wind from the 
south’ard. We were making up towards the 
coast of Luzon then, after a splendid run from 
Singapore. I braced the yards, went aft and 
had a look at the compass, and then sat down 
on the weather-bitts. It was a seven or eight 
knot breeze that struck us, and she was slipping 
along at a great rate. I sat there singing to 
myself, and pondering about all sorts of things. 
Finally I got to thinking about the steward, and 
wondering if, after all, I wasn’t too anxious 
about a trifle. I had told the men to watch 
for him if he came on deck in the night, but it 
seemed hardly reasonable that he would do 
anything amisss. 

I was singing away, when suddenly the man 
at the wheel yelled at me. 

“ Look out behind you!” he shouted. 

I jumped ahead against the rail, and just 
as I did so something went “ punk ” into the 
bitts behind me. When I turned around the 
steward was standing there with his arms stuck 

in the air, and in front of him, buried in the 
bitts, was the little hatchet that they used in 
the galley to chop kindling-wood. He must 
have aimed an awful blow at me, for the thing 
had gone clean through the copper top of the 
bitts like paper, and stuck in the wood a couple 
of inches. 

The man at the wheel let out another yell, 
and had him down before I could move. Then 
the watch came running aft, and we tied him up 
and put him down in the lazarette. It all 
happened in a few minutes, but I did a pile of 
thinking in those few moments. 

When I came to loosen the hatchet from the 
bitts I found it was all covered with blood. 
That sent me below on a dead run. The light 
was burning in the after-cabin, and I stopped for 
a second. ‘“‘Cap’n!’ Cap’n!” I called; but 
I knew without waiting that there would be no 


answer. Then I took the lamp down from the 
bracket and went into the skipper’s room. 

No one but a Chinaman could have done what 
Ting Lu had done. He must have found them 
both asleep, and killed them quickly and without 
making any noise. There they lay in the bunk, 
dead—and all chopped up in little pieces! 
I never want to see a sight like that again. I 
came out and closed the door. 

I couldn’t seem to get my bearings after that, 
and instead of going up aft I went out into the 
forward cabin with the lamp still in my hand. 
There I fell over the dead body of the poor dog. 
He had been killed in the same way, and hacked 
out of all shape. Somehow, that took the starch 
out of me. I put the lamp down on the table 
and fell on to the settee. I hadn’t lost my grip 
at the sight of what was in the captain’s room, 
but the dog knocked all the wind out of my sails 
—it wasn’t human to do a thing like that. 

That night was like a nightmare to me. 
Think of it! We had to clean that cabin up, 
though we couldn’t get many of the men to go 
down—and I didn’t blame them. All hands 
were on deck all night. Along towards morning 
I went up aft and tried to get away from it for 
a while to think. The steward was in irons 
down in the lazarette, raving crazy. I sent for 
the cook, and he came aft, frightened to death 
and chattering likea monkey. I knew he might 
be in it, or he might not; but it didn’t matter 
much either way. The second mate was for 
locking him up or pitching him overboard, but 
I wasn’t afraid of anything more happening. 
Nothing more could happen. 

Of course, the cook knew nothing about the 
tragedy. All I could get out of him was the same 
old story—‘ Cap’n he take opium; Ting Lu 
he no can do.” I sent him off for’ard, and went 
down to hunt for that opium. It was in the upper 
drawer of the medicine-chest, all rolled up in 
Chinese paper, just as the steward had handed 
it over. I went out, found his pipe, and took 
the whole outfit down to the lazarette. Ting 
Lu lay on his back, working his lips across his 
teeth, and every now and then he’d let out a 
yell like a wild animal. I took out my revolver, 
unlocked the irons, and put the opium things 
in his hands. 

“ Smoke !” said I. 
it!” 

That morning I changed the course for Hong- 
Kong ; I couldn’t bring myself to go any farther 
up the sea. It took us another week to get 
across, with light, baffling winds—a hundred 
miles or so a day. 

Every afternoon I went through the same 
performance in the lazarette, and after every 
smoke I could see him coming back to reason. 


“JT guess you’ve earned 
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The last two or three days I tried to talk to him. 
I told him what he had done, and he seemed to 
know all about it. But I ran up against a snag 
when Iasked him why. ‘“ Cap’n he take opium,” 
he kept on repeating. Sitting there watching 
him, and thinking it over, I decided that he 


I saw what a big thing his honour was—bigger 
than mine was to me—though he wasn’t talking 
about it from morning till night. And so he 
just planned the thing deliberately, as the only 
way out ofa bad situation. ‘“‘ Cap’n take opium ; 
me no sleep.” It hardly sounds enough excuse 


“The steward was standing there with his arms stuck up in the air.” 


wasn’t crazy when he started in. The crime 
was deliberate. His honour had been touched in 
some mysterious way, and he was simply trying 
to get his “ face” back again. I felt the point 
of it myself ; he made me feel it, just by the way 
he kept his dignity, although lying there in 
irons, 


for slicing two people up, does it? But until 
you learn who he was and what he was, and until 
you understand what “‘ face ’* is—in fact, unless 
you’re a Chinaman yourself—you will never know 
how a man could do such a thing in cold blood. 

One night, when we got close up outside 
Hong-Kong, it fell flat.calm. The ship slatted 
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her canvas all night {n a fegular typhoon swell, 
and in the morning things looked pretty dark 
and nasty. I knew if we could get a little wind 
we could soon slip in, but it wasn’t that I was 
worrying about. We were right in amongst the 
fishing fleet, and I didn’t want to be becalmed 
there too long. I learned afterwards that we 
were sighted from the Peak just after dawn, 
but that didn’t help me at the time. 

If you’ve never seen the fishing fleet off Hong- 
Kong, you can’t realize what a strange sight it 
is—thousands of little junks, dodging up and 
‘down when there’s any wind, and paddling around 
in calms. 

I have been caught among them in that way 
two or three times, and somehow it always gives 
me the creeps; there are so many of them all 
around you. Those were the days, too, when 
the Chinese weren’t as peaceable as they are now. 
There were plenty of pirates in the China Sea 
then, and to be surrounded by those wretched 
junks and feel shut in and helpless wasn’t a 
pleasant sensation. 

That morning there must have been a dozen 
of them close aboard, and we could hear their 
everlasting chattering and pow-wow going on 
across the water. I watched them through the 
glass, and imagined that they were planning 
something. I suppose they were trying to get 
up courage to come alongside, but that didn’t 
enter my head then. They sounded threatening 
—there’s always something terrifying about a 
big mob of them—and the experience I had just 
been through wasn’t exactly quieting to the 
nerves. 

Presently I saw one of these junks making for 
us, and I got really anxious. I’d never heard of 
their attacking a ship so close to Hong-Kong, 
but I was ready for anything. As it turned out, 
I guessed they just wanted to sell fish, and it 
might have been all right but for Ting Lu down 
in the lazarette. Anyhow, as soon as I saw the 
junk rowing towards us—a big fellow she was, 
too—I armed the men. Luckily, we had a lot 
of firearms aboard ; it wasn’t safe to go without 
them in those seas. 

When she got alongside I leaned over the rail. 

“What do you want?” says I. 

They jabbered back at me, waving fish in 
their hands. There must have been a dozen 
men in her, and none of them understood 
English. They threw a line aboard, but I fired 
it back on their deck. Then they made fast to 
the lower mizzen-channels. I pointed guns at 
them and shouted, but they paid no attention. 

The minute the craft was fast two or three of 
them swarmed aboard. I tried to stop them, 
but, short of shooting them down, there didn’t 
seem to be any way of doing it; they were 


determined to sell their fish. They passed & 
couple of baskets aboard and brought them along 
to me, talking the most outlandish lingo mean- 
while, as if I understood every word. 

“ Shut up your noise!” I shouted, and went 
below to get some money. “I'll give them 
half a dollar,” I thought, “if that’s what they 
want, and get them over the rail and out of the 
ship.” I couldn’t bear to have them around, 
but I was getting over my scare. 

Just then I heard a rumpus on deck. 

“Come up, sir, quick!” the man at the 
wheel sang out. 

I jumped up the companion-way just in time 
to see the lazarette hatch fly off, and Ting Lu 
standing there with his head just showing. He 
yelled something in Chinese, and all the fisher- 
men fell flat on their faces on the deck. I 
remembered that I had forgotten to lash the 
hatch down when I last came out of the lazarette. 

What it was the steward said to them I can’t 
imagine. The sight of his face above the hatch- 
combing gave me a shock. It seemed to be the 
most natural thing in the world to him for the 
fishermen to fall down. He was expecting it— 
was used to it. I stood like a fool, with my 
mouth open, watching for just a second. Ting 
Lu had fetched them with a word—some 
religious thing, it must have been. But you 
can’t imagine how dumbfounding it was. 

Then he yelled again, and two of them jumped 
towards the hatch. I shouted also, and jumped ; 
but the first thing I did was to tumble over one 
of the fishermen just getting up on his feet. The 
man at the wheel was down, too, with a couple 
of them on top of him. 

“ Shall we shoot, sir?” sings out a man from 
the top of the house. 

I was trying to throw off my man, and I 
couldn’t see. 

“Wait!” I yelled. ‘“‘ You’re liable to shoot 
the wrong man. Keep them back from the 
junk !” 

Then I felt the man above me pull himself 
away. I jumped to my feet, and saw them all 
making for the side. It was too late to interfere. 

“ Let them go!” I sang out to the men. 

It all happened before I got fairly on my feet. 
Ting Lu was standing on the rail aft, trying to 
jerk the irons loose. He stood there just for a 
second. Then he gave it up, shouted something 
that all the crews of the junks close by could 
hear, and jumped overboard. 

The rest of them were after him in the same 
second, leaving the two baskets of fish on deck. 
Running to the rail, I found that they had cut 
the junk adrift and were pushing off, howling 
and jabbering like mad. Astern of us the 
fellows in the water were swimming with Ting 
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Lu. I had a mind to take a shot at them, but 
then I asked myself, “‘ What’s the use?” They 
would get away ; it might make trouble, and, 


could see, there was a terrible commotion going 
on on deck. Each junk they passed they waved 
their hands to, and seemed to tell some news. 


“The fishermen fell flat on their faces on the deck.” 


goodness knows, we’d had enough trouble for 
one voyage. There were a thousand Chinamen 
within a mile of us, who would all have made 
common cause with Ting Lu and his friends. 

I watched the fishermen swim Ting Lu along- 
side and haul him aboard, with his arms still in 
irons behind his back. Then they turned the 
junk round and made their long sweeps fairly 
buckle, rowing towards the land. As far as I 


But no one came near us all day, and we got 
safely in at night. 

And that was the man I found sitting on the 
chest in Emil’s. Who he was, and where he’d 
been since I saw him going over the rail of that 
fishing-junk, and why he was back here in a 
ship’s pantry, I can’t make head or tail of. 
And yet there are people who'll tell you they 
understand the Chinese ! 
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A typical bead of a pigmy hippo. 


ROBABLY no animal has caused so 
much attention and discussion among 
zoologists and naturalists in recent 
times as the pigmy hippopotamus 
which I succeeded in bringing home 

from the hinterland of Liberia. This was but 

natural, perhaps, for until the five specimens 
which I managed to trap arrived in Europe this 

creature had probably never been seen alive by a 

white man. Consequently the animal, zoologically 

at least, was regarded as extremely rare and 
valuable. It was Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the well- 
known animal dealer, who fitted out my expedi- 
tion to Liberia to bring home this curious beast. 

I must confess that when he sent for me and 

asked if I would undertake the commission I 

hesitated, for twelve years’ experience in trap- 
ping and hunting in all parts of the Dark 

Continent had taught me that such enterprises 
entail many hardships, especially when the 
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In the following narrative 
Major Schomburgk, the 
well-known German big- 
game hunter, gives an in- 
teresting account of his 
adventures in search of the 
pigmy hippopotamus—pro- 
bably the rarest creature in 
captivity to-day. Until he 
netrated into the dense 
iberian forests and swam; 
and brought back to civili- 
zation living specimens of 
these strange creatures, they 
had never been shot, or even 
seen, by white hunters. 


quest is for a creature that 
no white man has hitherto 
shot, or even seen alive. 

“You were the first to 
bring home a living speci- 
men of the East African 
elephant,” said Mr. Hagen- 
beck, “and now I want 
you to go to West Africa 
and help me to preserve a 
dying species of the Africa 
fauna.” 

That decided me, and I said I would go, 
though cognizant of the difficulties of the 
task I had undertaken. I knew the Zoological 
Gardens had long desired to possess a specimen 
of this wonderful creature, but hitherto only an 
occasional skull and skin had come to light. So 
far back as 1844 Dr. Morton, a British colonial 
surgeon, obtained a skull of the pigmy hippo- 
potamus. Professor Buttikhofer, perhaps the 
greatest authority on Liberia, tried for years to 
obtain a specimen, but had to be content with 
the skins and skulls of a few animals shot by 
native hunters. Since then many expeditions 
have been organized in search of the dwarf 
hippo, but hitherto without success. 

Six weeks after my conversation with Mr. 
Hagenbeck I landed in Monrovia. Here I was 
greeted on all sides by the confident assurance 
that the pigmy hippopotamus did not exist— 
only his big cousin, the ordinary hippo. I had 
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seen in Professor Buttikhofer’s book that one 
of his pigmy skins had been obtained by the 
natives in the neighbourhood of the Duquea 
River, and accordingly I decided to give this 
locality a trial. Unfortunately I arrived at the 
beginning of the rainy season, and experienced 
some difficulty in getting carriers, At last, 
however, I managed to get together a dozen men 
who, on the promise of high 
wages, agreed to follow me 
into the bush. In this lot 
I must have found the 
sweepings of the streets of 
Monrovia. How they 
humbugged me! For 
the first few days I 
was powerless to do 
anything, for I knew 
they would desert me 
on the slightest pre- 
text, and I therefore 
bided my time. 

In Sheffelien Ville I 
was fortunate enough 
in meeting Mr. Lett, 
an American mulatto, 
who had beena hunter 
in the Buttikhofer ex- 
pedition. He in- 
formed me that the 
pigmy hippopotamus 
existed on the upper 
part of the Duquea 
River, whilst his big 
cousin was only found 
in the rivers near the 
coast. I ‘accordingly 
hired six canoes to 
take me to Jeh Town, 
six days’ journey up 
the Duquea_ River. 
The. rain was con- 

. tinuous. In pouring 
rain we started every 
morning, and we 
pulled all day long in 
a heavy downpour, 
against the currents 
of the swollen river. 
On the second day 
out I thought that 
the time had come to 
teach my carriers a 
lesson, for they had 
been very insolent, and had often openly defied 
my orders. When I called the boys in the 
morning to start nobody came, so I sent for the 
headman and asked him very quietly if the boys 
were packing up. “No,” he said, “ they do not 


want to start yet,” and walked away. Without 
saying another word I took up my Browning 
pistol and emptied seven shots through the roof 
of the boys’ hut. They came out on the run. 
From that moment I took the reins in my own 
hands, and after I had picked out the biggest 
and laziest of the motley crowd and given him 
a good hiding, I had no further trouble with the 
carriers. 
After a month’s hard hunting 
1 at last had the luck to see 
a pigmy hippopotamus. I was 
drifting down the river iv the 
canoe one day, late in the after- 
noon, when I saw 
the animal trying 
to climb up the 
steep bank of the 
river. Before it had 
noticed us we were 
within ten yards 
of the creature. I 
stood with my gun 
ready to shoot, but 
with a great effort 
curbed my hunting 
passion, for Mr. 
Hagenbeck’s last 
words had been, “ Now, 
remember, we must have 
the animal alive.” Not five 
yards from the canoe the 
little brute dropped back 
into the water. 
Shortly after this incident 
I returned to the coast and 
fitted out anew, determined 
this time to penetrate into 
the Golah country. For 
two months I hunted here 
without any success. In 
the rains it was practically 
impossible to find 
any tracks, though 
I located some 
thirty promising 
places in which to 
dig pits. I in 
tended at first to 
try netting the 
animals, but the 
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From a Photo. by Humphrey Taylors, Ltd. 


movements in the 
thick undergrowth 
of the Liberian forests made net-hunting imprac- 
ticable. One day a hippo did actually fall into 
one of our pits, but thirty-six hours’ continuous 
heavy rain enabled it to escape. In the end } 
was forced to beat a retreat back to the coast, 
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for the whole country was under water, the native 
tracks being only recognizable by the fierce 
torrents that rushed down them. 

The net result of this expedition was that I 
had obtained evidence that the animal existed, 
though certainly not in large numbers. I ascer- 
tained, furthermore, that the only time one could 
hope to secure them was during the short dry 
season, from January to May. In the following 
December I again started for Liberia, as Mr. 
Hagenbeck was determined to. secure specimens 
of the animal, despite the fact that the first 
expedition had been a failure. 

The country near the upper Lofa River was 
my goal this time. Here, in the practically 
unknown Gorze Section, inhabited by the power- 
ful and warlike Golah tribe, near the big Sue 
Bush, where there is no human habitation for 


hundreds of miles, I 
thought that I could 
reckon upon success. 
But again I en- 
countered unforeseen 
obstacles. The Pesse 
tribe had declared war, 
and was fighting the 
Government and_ its 
allies, with the result 
that the country generally was in a very 
unsettled state. Yangaia, a big fortified Golah 
town, I reached without difficulty, but here I 
experienced trouble with my fifty carriers, who 
one and all refused to go a step farther. They 
came down to my tent in the morning and said, 
“Massa, there is war ahead. The country is 
unsettled, and to-morrow we hold council. We 
go no farther.” This was all I could get out of 
them. I knew it would not do to show the 
slightest signs of weakness by granting any sort 
of concession, and as the success of the 
expedition was in the balance, I ordered 
the men to take up their loads and march. 


Only a threatening murmur was the result. 
Without more ado I slipped my _ revolver 
into my pocket and, picking up my hunt- 
ing crop, dashed in among the men. Crack 
went the whip on their naked bodies, while 
I delivered straight hits from the shoulder upon 
the jaws of those who showed fight or hesitancy. 
This onslaught had a miraculous effect. Almost 
quicker than I can tell it, the men seized their 
loads and started off like a flock of frightened 
sheep. 

The same day I reached Taquema, a fortified 
town of the paramount chief of the Golah, 
Tawe-Dadwe. I had reckoned to obtain assist- 
ance from this powerful native king, but he 
could do nothing, as the war pressed him too 
hard, and he expected an attack from the 
Pesse daily. Against my usual custom I had 


One of the pigmy hippos captured by the Author—In size it is no lerter than = well-frown pit. 
From a Phato, by Theod, Reimers, Hamburg. 


to submit to ‘the entreaties of the chief and 
pitch my tent in the middle of the town. During 
my stay at Taquema the scouts of the enemy 
approached the town, but hearing that a white 
man with a big caravan and guns had arrived 
they thought discretion the better part of valour 
and retreated. 

The Lofa River, one of the biggest streams in 
Liberia, flows within an hour of Taquema. For 
two months I hunted along the small tributaries 
of this river, but in spite of all my efforts did not 
even manage to shoot one of these shy and 
secretive animals, let alone capture one alive. 
The great difficulty in hunting the Liberian 
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I found a likely place I had a pit dug. 
Tn all, I must have made nearly two 
hundred. They were about seven feet 
deep, and covered so that the 
sharpest eye could not detect 
any sign of danger. You can 
imagine my delight when one 
of my boys rushed into my 
tent one evening shouting, 
“Massa, massa, mwe (pigmy 
hippo) done catch!” ] imme- 
diately hastened to the Spot, 
and, sure enough, there was a 
Pigmy hippopotamus in one 
of our pits. At last I had 
succeeded, in spite of the 
Prophecies of Europeans, 
Liberians, and natives, Only 
a few days 
before Tawe- 
Dadwe had 
told me, “It 
is impossible 
to catch a 
live mwe. It 
has never 
been done. 
They have 
only been 
taken in pits 
and then 
shot. They 
are very 
dangerous, 
and many 


One of the captured hippos in the trap pit. 
From a Photograph, 


hippopotamus is that, unlike his big cousin, 
he does not frequent the rivers. He lives 
deep in the inhospitable forest, and in the 
dense vegetation on the banks of the small 
Streams. But not content with the pro- 
tection the forest affords them, 
the hippos enlarge the hollows 
which the water has washed 
out under the banks, and in 
these tunnels, where they are 
invisible from the banks, they 
sleep during the heat of the 
day. They only go about singly 
or in pairs, and virtually leave 
no track. The animal is ex- 
ceptionally quiet and secretive 
in its movements. 

Day after day I patrolled the 
streams, plunged in water up 
to my hips, and frequently to 
my shoulders. Then, just as 
I was despairing, my luck 
turned, and the first Liberian 
hippopotamus fell a victim to 
my gun. It wasa nearly full- 
grown cow. 

But my mission was to secure ; izes—Thi: living specimen to be brought 
theanimals alive, and wherever “Was Btpith poe of hie carious out of Attlee, 2 Bret (Thad. Remove, Hemet 
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huntefs have been killed. You white men know 
a lot, but you will never catch a live mwe.” 

That very night we built a fence around the 
pit, and when the animal walked out into his 
little corral next morning I was delighted to find 
that it was a handsome bull, in the prime of life. 
Six days later a second one was caught, a two- 
year-old cow, and a week later again 
a third—a young bull. 

I had now three animals at three 
different places. Macca, where the 
little cow was caught, I decided to 
make my central collecting station, 
and I started to move the animals 
there. Difficulties soon arose, the 
Golah men refusing to carry the hippo. 
I needed at least forty men to tran- 
sport each animal, while roads had 
to be cut through the forest. Had it 
not been for the valuable and un- 
selfish assistance I received from the 
Liberian Government, who had ap- 
pointed me a major on their geogra- 
phical staff, I should never have been 
able to bring my 
expedition to a 
satisfactory end. 
Nobody can 
imagine the enor- 
mous difficulties 


None the woree for transportation—A pitmy hippo at Hamborg. 
From a Photo, by Theod, Reimers, Hamburg. 


I experienced in transporting theseheavy animals. 
They had to be carried in self-invented native- 
made baskets through the roadless hinterland 
of Liberia. From the farthest place inland, 


where I caught three animals, it took me, after 
I had had the roads made, twelve days to the 
first river, whence I could use boat transport 
to the coast. 

In this work I relied upon the promise of 
carriers from the native King Gongzoo. In 
return for a present he had agreed to give me 


Two of the hippos awaiting 
shipment to Europe. 
From a Photograph. 


men to transport the 
first animal caught in 
his district. But when 
I sent and demanded 
the carriers he 
refused to supply 
them. However, by 
dint of great exertion 
we got the hippo into 
the basket, and my 
own carriers brought 
it, in spite of the most 
frightful difficulties, to 
Gongzoo’s town. It 
was now a matter of getting men or standing the 
chance of losing my hard-fought-for animals. I 
therefore tried a bluff. All alone, with only my 
sergeant, I arrested the chief in the middle of his 
own town, kept him in front of my revolver, 
loaded all my guns, placed them before me on 
the table, and declared war if the men were 
not forthcoming within two hours. The ruse 
succeeded, for when they saw their king a 
prisoner the men came. What would have 
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and I hurried ahead to arrange food for 
the animals, Mrs. Schomburgk stayed 
behind to superintend the transportation 
of the valuable creatures. At last we 
reached Japacca, where our captives 
were transferred to proper cages, which 
had been specially sent out from 
Hamburg. Now our troubles were over. 
In due course we 
reached the coast 


Building the cages in which the captives were 
carried to the coast. 


From a Photograph 


happened if they had ac- 
cepted my challenge I do 
not know. 

After I had transported 
the first three animals to 
my central station and had 
handed them over to one 
of Hagenbeck’s keepers, I 
returned to Monrovia to 


arrange for their farther transport and to meet 
my wife, who had come out to join me. When 
we returned to Macca great was our delight to 
learn that in the interval two more hippos had 
been caught. It was now necessary to return to 
the coast without delay before the rains set in 
and made the country impassable. At Monrovia 
his Excellency the President, Mr. D. E. Howard, 
placed soldiers at my disposal to assist me in 
collecting sufficient carriers. 


Whilst the keeper sent out by Mr. Hagenbeck 
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and placed the 
hippos on a steamer 
bound for Ham- 
burg, where they ar- 
rived safe and well. 

In conclusion I 
may add that the 
pigmy hippopota- 
mus (Choeropsis 
liberiensis Mort.) somewhat 
resembles the American tapir. 
It has the head and face of a 
hippo, and in maturity de- 
velops powerful tusks. Its 
back is distinctly arched, its 
legs somewhat thin, and its 
colour a_ slaty 
black. It is 
certainly more 


Major Schomburgk 
with a hippo. 


From a Photo. by 
Theod. Reimers, 
Hamburg. 


graceful, both in appearance and in movement, 
than its big cousin. In size it is not larger than 
a well-grown pig, and at maturity weighs about 
four hundred pounds. How rare and valuable 
the creature is may be gauged when it is stated 
that the New York Zoological Society gave 
two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds for 
a pair of them. The two expeditions which 
their capture had entailed, however, were very 
expensive affairs, necessitating an outlay of over 
three thousand pounds, 
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Educated in a public institution and on a training-ship, Mr. Ward left England at the mature 
age of nineteen in search of fortune. From Australia he journeyed to San Francisco, where 
his adventures began in earnest. Alone and unaided—entirely ignorant of what lay before him— 
the plucky lad set out to tramp right across the American continent to New York, a distance of 
three thousand miles. Incredible to relate, he actually accomplished this amazing feat, though 
he passed through many perils ere he set foot in New York. Finally, he reached Bngland -and 
Nottingham again, after travelling right round the world. Like Dick Whittington of old, the 
erstwhile homeless wanderer has risen high, for last November, after serving as councillor, guardian, 
and sheriff of his native city, he was elected as mayor. The romantic story of his life is here told 
by Mr. Ward himeelf. 


SUPPOSE comparatively few people 
—even among my acquaintances— 
are aware of the extraordinary 
incidents which occurred in my early 
career, and as I have now attained 
the highest honour that my fellow-townsmen can 
confer, I have been urged to relate the story 
of my life as a matter of public interest. 

The house in Nottingham in which I was born, 
on October 12th, 1858, adjoined the Grapes Inn, 
exactly opposite the still existing public-house 
bearing the title of “‘The Old English Gentle- 
man,” in the notorious locality known as “ The 
Bottoms.” 

Our family consisted of a dozen children in 
addition to my parents, all living in thiee 
wretched rooms, for which was paid a weekly 
rent of two shillings and sixpence. My father 
was a hand-frame knitter, earning eighteen 
shillings per week, but after a time depression 
in trade caused him to lose his employment 
altogether. My mother made a brave attempt 
to eke out a livelihood by turning the living- 
room into a newsagent’s shop, and at the age of 
seven I went out into the streets to sell papers. 
At the age of twelve and a half I was sent by 


the guardians to the Southampton training-ship, 
stationed at Hull. 

After one year’s training I was transferred to 
the Hull fishing service. My life on board the 
fishing - boats was one long period of cruel 
torments. I was employed as cook, and syste- 
matically ill-treated by every member of the crew. 
Life on these boats forty years ago was of the 
very roughest character, and for two and a half 
yeais I endured unspeakable sufferings. My 
one desire was to obtain release from such an 
inferno. 

I had plenty of food, however, and the sea air 
worked marvels for me after my slum life, so 
that I developed a remarkably healthy con- 
stitution. 

On attaining the mature age of sixteen I was 
free of the control of the guardians, and in the 
year 1874 I bade good-bye to the fishing service 
and returned to Nottingham, where I obtained 
employment in the Clifton coal-mine as a pony 
driver. 

About this time exaggerated rumours were 
afloat respecting the goldfields of Australia. 
The Australian Government were advertising 
free passages to all able-bodied men in possession 
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of two pounds to pay for kit and utensils, and 
after very little consideration I determined to 
try my luck at the mines. I therefore made 
an application for the necessary tickets, and 
on December 22nd, 1877, being then nineteen, 
I sailed from Plymouth on board the emigrant 
ship Northbrook. 

We enthusiastic gold-seekers experienced a 
rude awakening before many hours had elapsed 
after our arrival. We discovered that for months 
past emigrant ships had been coming in from 
all parts of the world at the rate of three or four 
per month, and the streets were swarming with 
men and women in a state of absolute destitution, 
while large parties were continually returning 
from up-country penniless and broken in health. 
To these hapless wanderers the new El Dorado 
had proved a delusion andasnare. It is needless 
to say I was bitterly disappointed, and was 
soon satisfied that to proceed to the mines was 
worse than useless, and considered myself very 
fortunate, in fact, in obtaining a temporary 
situation. 

One afternoon I went down to the quay, 
where my attention was attracted by a smart 
barque-rigged sailing-ship preparing for sea. 
My inquiries elicited the information that she 
was the Golden Fleece, bound for San Francisco, 
California. 

I went on board and offered to work my passage 
round the other half of the globe. In con- 
sequence of my training in the fishing fleet my 
offer was at once accepted, and I was rated as 
an A.B. 

The passage across the Pacific Ocean from 
Sydney occupied fifty-four days, and the Golden 
Fleece cast anchor off San Francisco in 
August, 1878. 

It is difficult to portray the utter solitude of 
my position as I walked along the streets of 
San Francisco thirty-four years ago—a lad not 
twenty years of age, totally ignorant of the 
country in which I had anived, and with only 
a few dollars in my pocket. 

It appears that in San Francisco at the period 
of which I write there were—and by all accounts 
are still—several “ sailors’ boarding-houses,” 
which were conducted under a peculiar system. 

Tt was the practice of the “ touts ” employed 
by the proprietors to lure sailors into these 
establishments under various pretences. Often 
no charge was made for board and lodging, 
and the sailors were encouraged to drink freely 
of the vile intoxicants supplied in abundance. 

When a ship was about to sail on a long voyage 
the men were drugged and secretly taken on 
board—“ shanghaied,”’ in fact. The rascally 
proprietors of the boarding-houses were 
paid a large proportion of the luckless sailors’ 


“advance notes” for their services in having 
thus provided a crew. 

Immediately on my arrival I was enticed to 
take up my abode in one of these boarding- 
houses. My ignorance and simplicity rendered 
me an easy victim to the “tout,” for I had 
actually thought I was in luck’s way. I was well 
accustomed to roughing it. My whole life hitherto 
had been rough and hard, and the boarding- 
house appeared as a veritable haven of safety. 

I soon discovered its real character, however, 
and a week after my first arrival I determined 
to make an effort to escape. Leaving my trunk 
behind me, and with only a little bundle of linen 
in my hand, I contrived to leave the house 
undetected just before five o’clock one morning, 
and ran down to the ferry-boat which left San 
Francisco at five every morning for Oakland. 
I succeeded in crossing the bay without attract- 
ing special attention, and quickly made my way 
to the railway station, in great fear of pursuit. 
I knew that trains left Oakland for New York, 
and that ships left New York for England, but 
of the distance between San Francisco and New 
York, and the nature of the country to be 
traversed, I was as ignorant as a child. 

The lowest fare to New York from Oak- 
land was somewhere about one hundred 
dollars. I wasted no time in speculating as to 
the possibility of acquiring such a sum; the 
acquisition of the moon itself was just as easy 
to me. Every moment I expected to see a 
“boarding-house runner” on my track, who 
would certainly arrest me for non-payment of 
my food and lodging bill, so that I should then 
be completely in their power. So, without the 
least hesitation, I started to walk across the 
American continent to New York—over three 
thousand miles by the railway route—my outfit 
consisting of a spare shirt, the clothes on my back, 
and two or three dollars in my pocket. 

I had, as I have said, no idea of what the 
journey involved. In my ignorance I pictured 
the country to myself as being similar to England. 
The railway lines I decided should be my compass 
through the journey ; I was shrewd enough to 
understand the danger of losing my way. 

For several days my expectations were fully 
realized. From Oakland to Stockton, a distance 
of about sixty miles,* the country abounded in 
orchards, and I gathered fruit in large quantities. 
The weather was lovely, and I could always 
obtain a good meal at any of the farmhouses 
in payment for chopping a pile of wood for 
winter use. A comfortable bed was easily 
found among the straw in the sheds. 


® The distances given by Mr. Ward are his rough calculations of 
the miles he covered on the journey, and have not been verified by 
the map. 
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On the third day I came up with another 
wayfarer, who gave me some useful instructions 
as to the methods adopted by tramps in their 
wanderings. He explained to me that it was 
not necessary to do much walking, as it was 
often very easy to obtain a ride on the freight 
trains. 

Together, at dusk, we arrived at a wayside 
station some twenty- 

‘five or thirty miles 
from Stockton, and 
here we ascertained 
that a freight train 
would leave at ten 
o’clock for Sacra- 
mento. Hiding 


Mr. Thomas Ward, Mayor of Nottingham, who left England at the age of nineteen in search of 
fortane—Mr. Ward here describes the many adventures and terrible hardships he experienced 
daring a tramp right across the American continent. 

From a Photo, by G. Hendry. 


ourselves in the hedge opposite the stopping- 
place, we awaited the train. When it pulled 
up I was astonished to see from twenty to 
thirty tramps rush out and attempt to secrete 
themselves about the wagons. On the first 
wagon I reached was a steam boiler lying at 
full length. I quickly saambled into the fire- 
hole and shut myself in, while my companion 


crept into the body of the boiler at the other 
end. Before the train started, however, a 
number of officials, carrying lamps, searched 
the wagons and cleared about a score of the 
tramps out, including my companion ; but they 
failed to detect me in the fire-hole. 

In this fashion I travelled about eighty miles 
during the night, until we entered Sacramento, 
where I was glad to get out and thus escape 
from the tortures of the bumping wagons. 

I had now covered a distance of about a 
hundred and seventy miles, and, gathering a 
fresh supply of fruit, set forth cheerfully on my 
way again, working and begging as I went 
along. In every case my youthful and forlorn 
appearance touched the hearts of the people, 
who treated me with great kindness. When I 
told them I was an English lad struggling to 

reach New York in order to return home 

they were simply speechless with amaze- 

ment. Not for an instant did anyone 
believe that I would live to accom- 
plish a quarter of the distance. 

During the day I passed through 
Sacramento I made the &cquaint- 
ance of another Ameri- 
can tramp, who en- 
lightened me somewhat 
as to the nature of the 
country before me. 

He explained to me 
that the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains lay before 
me, and that for a hun- 
dred and forty-five miles 
the road ran over the 
mountains. It would be 
utterly impossible, he 
said, for anyone to cross 
them on foot through 
the snow, especially 
without any equipment 
whatever, as was the 
case with me. As we 
travelled along towards 
Auburn, _ twenty - five 
miles from Sacramento, 
the tramp told me that 
the “ Lightning ” mail 
express would stop at 
that wayside station for 
water previous to starting her run through the 
snow-sheds of the Nevada Mountains. He then 
proposed a scheme by which, he suggested, we 
might obtain a passage over the Nevadas with 
the mail train. He described to me how it was 
possible for a feailess man to pack himself under 
a Pullman car, between a crossbar and the bottom 
of the car, so as to ride with safety. He said that 
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under the Pullman, at the rear end, was an iron 
bar two and a half inches broad, and about a 
foot from the floor of the car ; and if a slim man 
jammed his body at full length along the bar in 
this space he could travel in that way with a fair 
amount of security, so long as he kept his nerves 
well under control. 

I was in a desperate dilemma. I could not 
stay where I was, and I dared not turn back. 
I therefore determined to risk the journey over 
the mountains under a Pullman car. 

Probably the tramp had often taken trips 
under the cars on shorter journeys and on better 
routes ; but the run through the Nevada snow- 
sheds was another thing, and only in the last 

’ extremity would anyone attempt the feat. 

In due time the pair of us arrived at Auburn, 
and when the mail drew up I carefully packed 
myself, unperceived in the darkness, along the 
bar under a Pullman car, as instructed by the 
friendly “‘ hobo.” 

I cannot, of course, give any adequate 
description of my ensuing experience. The 
train appeared to travel at a fearful rate, creating 
a perfect sand-storm beneath the wheels, which 
nearly suffocated me. As we dashed through 
the snow-sheds the cold, intensified by the rush 
of air, benumbed my limbs and almost stopped 
the circulation. 

Gradually I lost the feeling of intense pain, 
and as I became partially unconscious the fatal 
numbness increased. Grasping the bar with 
rigid fingers, my head rested on my hands, my 
body wedged between the bar and the floor of 
the car, I endured unspeakable agonies during 
the following four or five hours, as the train 
steamed upwards through the mountains’ gorges. 
Early in the morning the mail entered the depot 
at Truckee—seven thousand two hundred feet 
above sea-level. Shaking off my stupor I 
managed to wriggle off the bar and fall to the 
ground. With a great effort I succeeded in 
crawling on hands and knees from under the 
train, and in that manner reached the engine- 
shed, where a large fire was burning. Here I 
was allowed to rest myself until fully recovered. 

I calculated that I was now three hundred 
and forty miles distant from San Francisco, and 
safe from my enemies; but, nevertheless, I 
decided to assume the name of Albert Edward 
Ellingworth—the surname being my grand- 
mother’s — for the purpose of hiding all 
traces of my movements from the San 
Francisco crimps, of whom I had exaggerated 
fears. I found it necessary to rest all day 
in Truckee, and on hunting for food was 
not long in discovering a large potato field. 
The town itself was simply a small collection 
of wooden structures, but the land was well 


cultivated for a considerable distance afound. 
I gathered a quantity of potatoes and several 
other edible roots, then lighted a fire, and 
with the aid of a fruit-tin made soup of the 
vegetables by the side of a small stream. In 
this manner I satisfied my hunger, washed, and 
made myself as presentable as possible in 
the circumstances. Then I made an application 
at one of the shanties for some employment, 
but the settler received me in such an inhospitable 
manner—setting a savage dog at me, from which 
I escaped with difficulty—that I dared not 
approach anyone else. 

Towards evening I observed several tram) 
seated together round a fire beside a potato field. 
Plucking up courage I joined them, and was 
received without question; but during the 
night somebody stole my last coin. 

Early next morning the party breakfasted 
off potatoes and what bread they had picked 
up in the place. I boiled an extra supply of 
potatoes for future use, and then started off 
again on my way towards New York. That 
night I slept alone on the mountains under an 
overhanging rock. 

At noon the following day I arrived at Reno 
Junction, forty miles from Truckee. 

After leaving Reno I never saw another tramp 
until I arrived at Salt Lake. This fact was very 
significant, had I only understood the reason. 
No man with the least knowledge of what the 
journey involved would ever dream of attempt- 
ing to cross the State of Nevada through the 
Great American Desert single-handed and with- 
out the slightest preparation or equipment. 

I, however, was in utter ignorance as to the 
nature of the country before me. At Reno I 
obtained a further supply of potatoes and fruit, 
and then, after crossing the Truckee River by 
the side of the railway, I entered on a tramp 
across that terrible sandy desert. Very soon 
all habitations and every vestige of vegetation 
were left behind. Imagine a solitary lad, just 
twenty years old, carrying a few boiled potatoes 
and a small quantity of fruit, calmly tramping 
over one of the greatest death-traps in the 
American continent. Hour after hour I plodded 
on by the side of the rails, occasionally resting 
while a train rushed past. It was the month 
of August, with the sun pouring its hot rays 
on my head, and there was not the least shelter 
anywhere in sight. In supreme loneliness I 
fought my way along, a great new fear in my 
heart. What did this immense desert mean in 
this part of America? I had never for a moment 
anticipated such an experience. 

But the railway inspired me with courage. 
I could not lose my way, I thought, and soon the 
sand would surely come to an end, Once or 
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twice I passed a signal-box, but the men inside 
regarded me with suspicion. I might be a decoy 
in league with train robbers. They would not 
even open thei: doors to speak to me. 

I ate sparingly of my provisions, but had no 
water with me. When darkness overtook me 
I lay down in the sand to sleep. The nights 
were chilly, and as I had nothing to make a fire 
with I hollowed out a bed in the sand and dis- 
covered the warmth beneath the surface. 

All through the next day I tramped on and on, 
reeling under the pitiless glare of that awful sun. 
Nothing was in view but the shining lines lying 
on the shimmering sands, and running straight 
on and on till they disappeared in the distance. 

By the evening of that second day in the desert 
I had exhausted all my food, and was without 
a drop of moisture to cool my swollen tongue. 

The third day opened with the eternal same- 
ness of the previous days, and I started early 
on my walk, without breakfast or drink. I 
counted the sleepers on the line to occupy my 
thoughts as I staggered on—ever on. There 
was not the least variation in the surround- 
ing country to relieve my eyes or my 
wandering mind —nothing but desert on 
every hand. 

Once I passed a water-tank placed on the 
line to supply the engines. I eagerly licked ” 
the slight moisture which oozed through 
the seams, to alleviate the pain of my 
throbbing lips, but try as I would I could 
not obtain water, for the tank was carefully 
covered and protected. 


view. I had never heard of the Nevada desert, 
and had not before this the least conception of 
the existence of such a place. 

Again throughout the fourth day I stumbled 
on under the same fiery sunshine, amid the ever- 
lasting silence—two days without food and four 
days without water. As evening approached, 
and when despair and exhaustion tempted me 
to lie down and die, I suddenly discovered that 
the line was crossing the Humboldt River. 
With a shriek of hysterical laughter I staggered 


“I eagerly scanned the party es they crossed the railway line.” 


That night I buried myself in the sands in 
partial delirium. Since the previous evening 
I had tasted no food, and had not drunk water 
since leaving Reno. During the whole day, too, 
Thad seen no living thing, save when the trains 
whirled past me, paying no heed to my despairing 
signals. 

My fears and tortures were indescribable. It 
seemed like some horrible nightmare. I was 
astounded that no station or town came within 


to the riverside and dashed my aching head 
into the water. After relieving my burning 
thirst I stripped and plunged into the cooling 
stream. It was delicious—but still I had no 
food. 

That night I slept by the riverside. My sleep 
was profound and dreamless, and greatly revived 
my exhausted energies. The following morning 
I had another refreshing bath, and then left the 
river with great reluctance, but I knew that I 
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Must push on, as I felt the pangs of hunger 
keenly, and the consequent weakness alarmed 
me. I had walked a hundred miles during the 
last four days, half the time without food and 


water. 

The fifth day brought no release from that 
awful desert, but I still struggled on until 
darkness fell—the third day without food. 
‘Throwing myself down, I slept on the sands as 
before. ; 

On the morning of the sixth day in the desert, 


and fortunately before I had commenced my 
forward tramp, I observed a black mass on the 
far horizon, which presently revealed itself into 
men on horseback, moving from north to south, 
eastward of myself. Stretching my body out on 
the sands—I felt too weak to rise—I eagerly 
scanned the y as they crossed the railway 
line half a mile ahead of me. They proved to 
be a band of Indians, apparently returning from 
a raid. Trailing behind the horses were long 
poles, on which were slung large packages of 


captured goods. Several dogs accompanied the 
Indians, but as there was a hot wind blowing 
from the east, raising a slight dust-storm, I was 
not discovered. 

I learnt afterwards that I had had a tnerciful 
escape, as the redskins would assuredly have 
taken my scalp if my presence had been 
detected. 

Fearing danger, I did not continue my journey 
until about an hour had elasped, and when the 
Indians had completely vanished. And now, 


in addition to my other sufferings, my feet 
gave way. 

At this fresh misfortune I was more 
than half inclined to return to the river, 
when, after an hour’s walk, I heard behind 
me the sound of an approaching train. I 

stood close to the line in a sullen, mad humour. 
No doubt the driver saw me standing there alone 
in that open desolate region, for the train slowed 
down to about six miles an hour as the engine 
passed me, the engine - men staring at me in 
great astonishment. 

It was a freight train, with covered wagons, 
and before the last one passed me, nerved by an 
impulse of sheer desperation, I sprang on to a 
buffer and succeeded in securing a seat across it. 
Presently the train increased its speed, and for 
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several hours I clung to my place as none but 
a desperate man could possibly have done. 

About noon the train entered the station of 
Winnemucca, a railway depot in the desert, and 
there I crawled from unde: the wagon. 

I made no attempt to avoid detection. My 
dirty appearance,my wild-looking eyes,emaciated 
features, and staggering gait evoked exclamations 
of wondering.pity from the guards and drivers 
congregated there. I had not tasted food for 
three and a half days nor a drop of water for a 
day and a half, and for nearly six days had been 
toiling alone across that awful desert under a 
scorching, blinding sun. 

I was immediately assisted into a small 
refreshment-room, and there provided with food 
and stimulants. 

I gathered from the men that another depot, 
called Carlin, was situated about eighty miles 
farther east. It was imperative for me to risk 
the journey, as I could not expect further aid 
here, and the guards would not give me a free 
passage on the trains. On leaving the saloon 
next morning I was presented with a parcel of 
broken victuals, a bottle of water, and a supply 
of ship’s biscuits. 

Once more I faced the terrors of the desert, 
buoyed with the faith that my strength would 
enable me to reach the depot by the time my 
food and water were exhausted. 

I may say here that I accomplished the task, 
and towards evening of the fourth day, utterly 
exhausted, I hobbled into the Carlin depot, 
and arrived at a hut in which three young 
Englishmen resided. They asked me who and 
whatI was. When [stated that I was an English- 
man on my way to New York—and my speech 
bore out my assertion—they treated me with 
ready hospitality. They told me the distance 
I had travelled, the position of the depot in the 
desert, and the many miles I had still to accom- 
plish before I left this desolate region behind 
me. But, above all, they instructed me in a 
scheme by which I might succeed in reaching 
Salt Lake. 

I was well aware that the railway line along 
the route was but a single one, and that, at long 
distances apart, there were loop lines by which 
the trains travelling in opposite directions might 
pass each other. 

But I did not know that emigrant trains were 
compelled to stand on the loop lines until all 
other trains had passed them. They informed 
me that the guards on the trains going east 
were changed at Carlin, where they examined 
all tickets, which would not be again checked 
until the next station was reached. 

The idea was that if I could walk to the next 
place where the loop lines were laid, and manage 


to conceal myself until the arrival of an emigrant 
train, which would be obliged to wait a consider- 
able time for a passing mail, I could then 
mingle with the emigrants, as they were allowed 
to leave the train for the time being for relaxation 
from their confinement. I would thus be able 
to take my place in the train as one of the 
emigrants, as no one would suspect me having 
stolen on board in such a desolate part. This 
scheme I was able to carry out with complete 
success, and in due course reached Ogden, Salt 
Lake. Thus I had been brought two hundred 
and fifty miles over the remaining portion of the 
desert, which extends by railway route from 
Reno Junction to Ogden—about five hundred 
and fifty miles. 

I had now accomplished, perhaps, a thousand 
miles since leaving San Francisco, and had been 
three weeks on the way. 

I left the train at Ogden without interference 
from the officials, to discover a land flowing 
with milk and honey, the inhabitants of which 
were hospitable to a degree. I did not intrude 
on the hospitality of my new-found friends for 
sleeping accommodation, but slept on a haystack, 

On the sixth day of my stay in Ogden I 
unexpectedly met a young emigrant who had 
shared his food with me in the train. He told 
me that he intended to tramp the long distance 
from Ogden to his home in Chicago. We 
agreed to travel together, and I was only too 
pleased to have a companion on my lonely 
journey for a distance of about one thousand 
five hundred miles. The stranger had a little 
money in his possession, and he bought a small 
stock of provisions, which were made up in a 
convenient kit to sling over the shoulders. He 
decided to sleep with me that night in the hay- 
stack. I had already conceived a plan for a 
further lift on the railway. The two of us 
determined to secrete ourselves in an empty 
wagon the following morning. Apparently 
we overslept ourselves, for when I was awakened 
by the noise of the bumping wagons that train 
was just about to steam away. I jumped up, 
shouted to my companion, seized the bundle of 
food, rushed to the moving train, and just 
succeeded in springing. into an empty box-car. 
My companion, a few yards in the rear, made a 
similar attempt, but was thrown back on to the 
line and left behind. I was exceedingly sorry 
and genuinely distressed at this unfortunate 
occurrence. The stranger had been very kind 
to me, and I had looked forward with pleasant 
anticipation to our companionship. 

In about an hour’s time the train stopped and 
shunted the wagons on a branch line. I 
remained quietly shut up inside for about half 
an hour, when the doors were pushed aside and 
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aie iee 
“My companion was thrown back on to the line and left behind.” 


my presence was revealed, and I was roughly leaving Utah behind me and entering the 


ordered off. 
Next morning I commenced my long tramp _ of the line along the mountain sides and through 


through the Borges of the Rocky Mountains, the valleys until nightfall. Here I had an 
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abundant supply of materials fcr a fire, including 
pieces of coal, which were scattered here and there 
along the line. The solitude of the Rockies 
was not to be compared with the awful silence 
of the desert, nor was it so devoid of human 
life. 

I was ever watchful for an opportunity to 
snatch a lift on a passing. train, but the officials 
here were much more on the alert than in the 
desert. 

When I arrived at the mountain town of 
Granger, on the Black Fork River, in the heart 
of the Rockies, I had come to the end of my 
tesources. All my provisions—or, rather, my 
unfortunate friend’s—were consumed, and that 
night I went hungry to bed in a cold and draughty 
shed. I dared not resume my journey across 
the mountains unprovided for. 

At this period Granger was a large coal depot, 
and also a station where engines were housed. 
The day after my arrival I interviewed the 
foreman at the engine-sheds, to whom I appealed 
for employment, and he got me a job with a 
farmer who had come from Nottingham, and 
proved very kind to me. Ten days later I left 
him, continuing my tramp along the railway 
line with ample supplies. I made my solitary 
bed once more among the bushes, and again 
slept out in the open mountains. By the end 
of the next day I had completed another fifty 
miles, passing through Green River Settlement. 

I had reached a small wayside village when 
I was delighted to see an emigrant train pull 
up on the loop lines. Without the least hesita- 
tion 1 made myself one of the crowd, and took 
my place in a carriage. This was a golden 
opportunity I had not anticipated. But I 
started congratulating myself just a little too 
soon. A few minutes after the train started the 
guard entered the compartment to examine the 
tickets. I broke into a state of cold perspiration, 
for I knew these men took the law into their 
own hands when they thought proper to do so, 
and that they had little consideration for 
ordinary tramps. I made pretence of searching 
for my ticket, then said I must have left it in 
my luggage, and went out on to the platform of 
the carriage, the guard keeping close by my side. 
I then candidly confessed I had no ticket, and 
explained my position, admitting my fault, and 
begging for permision to ride to the next station. 
The guard replied that I must either pay the fare 
or instantly leave the train. I pointed out that 
it was impossible to leave the train, now running 
almost at its full speed. Thereupon, with the 
utmost brutality, the guard gave me a most 
violent kick, sending me flying on to the track, 
where I lay motionless—whether killed or 
maimed the conductor neither knew nor cared. 


When I recovered consciousness, after lying 
there for probably half an hour, I gradually 
ascertained the extent of my injuries. I was 
badly bruised and stunned with the shock, but 
no bones were broken. My thigh was actually 
bleeding from the violence of the kick, and I 
was quite incapable of continuing my journey. 
With great difficulty I succeeded in returning 
to the settlement, where I arrived as darkness 
was closing in. ‘ 

I was in a pitiable condition, and remained 
sitting outside the station in great distress, 
hungry and forlorn, knowing not where to lay 
my head. Later in the evening I was roused 
into activity by the arrival of a mail train, 
and instantly called to mind my previous, ride 
under the car over the Nevada from Auburn 
to Truckee. 

My desperate position impelled me to make 
a determined effort to repeat the hazardous 
experience. Accordingly I crept behind the 
cars, unperceived by the railway men, and 
again I jammed myself along the bar beneath 
the floor of a Pullman. 

Soon the train commenced its journey over 
the Green Mountains, where the line reaches 
an altitude of six thousand feet. The cold was 
intense ; I felt it much more than I had pre- 
viously done, and after a time I began literally 
to freeze to death. Fortunately, as the hours 
went by I was rendered so numb with the cold- 
ness of the rushing air that I ceased to feel the 
unbearable torture. I am fully convinced that 
I should have been absolutely frozen to death 
before the next station was reached but for a 
very fortunate incident which occurred on the 
journey. During the early hours of the morning 
the train came to a sudden stop, and mercifully 
pitched me to the ground. The shock roused me 
sufficiently to enable me to craw] from between 
the wheels. It was very dark, and before I 
realized my situation I found myself rolling 
down an embankment twenty or thirty feet 
high. 

The rough tumble had a most beneficial effect, 
as it tended to increase the numbed circulation, 
and thoroughly restored my wandering mind. 
I had almost determined to let the train go 
without me, when it occurred to me that even 
the horrors of the journey under the car might 
be preferable to a lingering death by starvation 
and cold in the passes of the mountains. I 
therefore scrambled up the embankment with 
celerity, fearful lest the train should start off 
before I secured my former place. Happily 
the delay had been prolonged, and I was safely 
jammed beneath the car once more when the 
mail resumed its upward run. 

As daylight began to spread qver the mountain 
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Tanges the mail entered the station at Rawlins, 1 was leaving the platform, when I came 
where I slowly emerged from my hiding-place suddenly face to face with the brutal con- 
more dead than alive. ductor who had kicked me off the train the 

Staggering into the engine-shed, I sat down Previous afternoon | (The mail, it should 
by the fire to recover the full possession of my be explained, had Passed the emigrant en 
senses and the use of my numbed limbs. No route during the night.) 


one paid any attention to me, and after Temaining The guard stared at me in the utmost con- 


“The guard gave me a most violent kick, sending me flying on to the track.” 


as long as I dared I made my way on to the sternation, Tecognizing me instantly as the lad 

station platform, determined’ never again to whom he had treated with such extreme cruelty, 

Tepeat the performance, come what might. I observed the varied emotions of fear, amaze- 

As I sat on the platform, completely worn ment, incredulity, and horror depicted on the 

out and unable to decide which way to turn, man’s face. Obviously he took me for @ ghost. 

an emigrant train steamed into the station, With a look, half of Teproach, half of anger, 
( Cv € 


LI OC 
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I turned away and left the station, the guard, 
limp and speechless, watching my departure. 

At an outlying shanty I obtained permission 
to chop a large pile of logs, and thus secured 
my meals for the day and a place to sleep in 
during the night. 

For about twenty miles after leaving Rawlins 
I tramped through the passes and by the ridges 
of the hills until I reached Benson City, then a 
mere collection of wooden shanties. Near this 
place I came up with a company of tramps, 
camped out on the prairie around a large fire, 
and was at once admitted to their companion- 
ship. 

Before leaving Benson I invested a dollar the 
farmer had given me at parting in the purchase 
of as much food as I was able to procure. Before 
nightfall of that day I had surmounted the 
Medicine Bow ridges, and now hoped I had seen 
the last of the Rocky Mountains. 

Two days later I met a young man who 
informed me that the only feasible means of 
getting into Nebraska State was by secreting 
ourselves in the corn wagons at Laramie depot, 
where the traffic was always in such a congested 
state that no difficulty would be experienced in 
finding a berth. The distance to be travelled 
over the Black Mountains and to Council Bluffs 
was about seven hundred miles, and would 
occupy three days in the freight trains. 

In due course we arrived at Laramie depot, 
having accomplished about a hundred miles 
since leaving Benson City. After carefully 
reconnoitring the premises, and accurately 
locating the wagons labelled for Council Bluffs, 
I was further instructed as to subsequent 
proceedings. 

The corn was stored in bags in enclosed 
wagons with doors which slid along the sides— 
to the best of my recollection on small wheels 
running in iron grooves. Affixed to the fasten- 
ings on the doors were large seals, so that the 
doors could not be broken open without revealing 
the fact. The tramps, however, had discovered 
that by the aid of a crowbar, a stout piece of 
wood, or some similar implement, it was possible 
to lever the doors out of the grooves and to hold 
the bottom end wide enough for a slim man to 
wriggle into the wagon. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that one man should remain outside, as 
the door could only be replaced from there. 
We tossed for it, with a button, and I won. 
When it was quite dark we shared our food 
equally between us, shook hands, and bade one 
another good-bye. Then, while the stranger 
held the bottom portion of the door back with 
a piece of plank, I squeezed myself into the 
wagon between the bags. My companion 
loyally stuck to his bargain, replaced the door, 


and waited his chance of a similar service. 
The wagon was loaded with barley from 
California, being bound for Council Bluffs, in 
Iowa. Unfortunately for me the wagons were 
not moved until morning, but I quietly remained 
inside waiting for developments. At last they 
were attached to an engine and shunted away. 
With occasional stoppages the train travelled 
slowly along all day, but I had finished my 
meagre stock of food with my dinner at noon, 
when thirst reminded me that I had very foolishly 
omitted to lay in a supply of water. With 
frequent delays the train continued its journey 
through the night, and I suffered very much 
with the intense cold. To counteract its effects 
I busied myself in shifting the bags about, 
piling them up to the roof on each side, until 
I made an avenue along the centre portion. 
Through the second day the train proceeded 
slowly on its journey, continually pulling up 
for one reason or another. In order to overcome 
the terrible cold I walked backwards and _for- 
wards all that second night of travelling, with a 
sack of barley on my back, and in this manner 
maintained the warmth in my body. The cold 
very sensibly decreased while the sun was in 
evidence during the day, which gave me a period 
of rest and sleep. But the third day brought 
with it terrible pangs of hunger and thirst. I 
had been three nights without a drop of water, 
and had tasted no food since noon of the first day 
in the wagon. The fourth day passed slowly ; 
and the fourth night I was too exhausted to 
carry a bag on my back. Still there was no 
release ; I was in a trap of my own providing 
from which I could not escape. I found to my 
cost that eating the barley greatly increased 
my thirst and intensified my sufferings. Another 
day closed in, leaving me half mad with thirst 
and thoroughly exhausted for lack of food, 
lying helpless on the floor of the wagon between 
the piled-up bags. How I lived through the 
fifth day and fifth night I shall never understand. 
For several hours during the night the train 
stood motionless on the line. I believed it had 
arrived at its destination, and expected every 
moment to hear the door opened and find myself 
in the clutches of the officials. After its long 
stoppage, however, the train again proceeded 
onwards. Rumbling over a bridge and leaving 
Omaha behind, it finally drew up at the Union 
Pacific Railway Transfer at Council Bluffs in 
the early morning of the sixth day. I lay 
prostrate on the floor partially insensible, 
having been five nights without water and 
nearly four days without food. 

Shortly after our arrival I heard voices near 
the wagon, and presently the opposite door to 
the one by which I had entered was opened. 


MY REMIN ISCENCES, 


“Gosh !” exclaimed the man. 
is well loaded up.” 

The bags were taken out one by one, until 
another exclamation of surprise was evoked, 
when the open Space in the centre was noticed. 
Another moment and the man was shouting, 


“This wagon 


wagon !” 


Several men pushed forward, and shouts were 
then raised for the foreman. 


sar 


foreman appeared on the scene he immediately 
inquired who had broken the seal on the door, 
and the young man who had made the discovery 
Proved that he had done so. 

“Good heavens !” ejaculated the foreman, 
aghast. must have been ten to 
fourteen days in the wagon—all the way from 
Poor beggar! How he must have 
Suffered. He is stone dead.” 

They lifted me up with great gentleness, 


“The man wa shouting, ‘Good heavens! there is a dead man in the wagon!’"* 


In my enfeebled condition T had no difficulty 
in simulating death, and this I deliberately did, 


partly in fear of punishment, and partly to 
excite sympathy. My death-like pallor, haggard 
features, and helpless limbs were well calculated 
to mislead a crowd of excited men. When the 


while I remained perfectly passive, and carried 
me into a shed where a large fire was burning. 
Here, attracted no 
on my part, one of the men put his hand over 
my heart and in great excitement shouted, “ His 
heart beats ; he is not dead! Bring,the doctor !” 


doubt by some movement 
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When the doctor arrived and had examined 
me he explained that, though I was not dead, 
I was very near it, and he directed that small 
quantities of stimulants and beef-tea should be 
administered throughout the night at regular 
intervals. The men most cheerfully carried 
out the doctor’s instructions, and I rapidly 
began to revive. 

The men were vastly interested in the case, 
and when towaids morning I recovered my 
speech they were highly delighted. They made 
up a comfortable couch and kept me there all 
day, feeding me with gruel and beef-tea. When 
the night gang came on again the young man 
who had first discovered me volunteered to share 
his lodgings with me, and I was accordingly 
removed in a cart to a small saloon in the main 
thoroughfare, about a mile and a half from the 
Transfer. Here I was placed in bed, and enjoyed 
a good night’s sleep. 

I was able to dress and sit up all the following 
day, supplied by the kindly railway men with 
fowl and an abundance of good things, by which 
means I regained to a large extent my normal 
stiength. 

Before my young friend left to join the night 
shift that evening I told him my story, and the 
good-natured fellow promised to speak to the 
foreman in my behalf and help me to obtain 
employment at the Railway Transfer. The fore- 
man at once agreed to engage me on the night 
shift, and on the third night of my arrival 
I commenced my duties at the Transfer. 

I was employed there for two months, from 
October to December, 1878, and my name was 
registered in the books as Albert Edward Elling- 
worth. My pay was one dollar fifty-five cents 
per night, seven nights a weck. 

While at Council Bluffs I wrote a letter to my 
parents, in which I related many of the ex- 
periences now published in detail in THE WIDE 
Wor.p MaGazine. 

Towards the end of December it was found 
necessary to discharge half the hands employed 
at the Transfer—myself included. I then 
applied for work at a large pork factory, but 
without success, all vacancies having been filled 
up by the discharged Transfer men, who were 
regularly engaged there during the winter season. 

To continue my journey to New York on foot 
was now impracticable, as the cold was so severe 
that I would soon have perished on the way. 

During my two months’ labours in Council 
Bluffs I had saved about forty dollars, and on 
inquiry I ascertained that the railway fare to 
New York was thirty-four dollars at the cheapest 
rate. 

I had no aqption but to start immediately, 
and accordingly I) purchased a ticket. The 


journey occupied about five days, and with my 
surplus savings I procured the food I required 
in the meantime, sleeping in the train throughout. 

Late one evening, with a single dollar in my 
pocket, I arrived at New York on Christmas 
Day, 1878. Six days later one of the officers on 
board an English steamer, the Anchoria, listened 
to my appeal for a job. Calling the engineer, 
the officer requested him to find me work in the 
bunkers, telling me the ship was sailing in a day 
or two. 

When the Anchoria arrived at Glasgow, after 
a rough voyage, as I had received no pay, and 
had taken the place of some disabled men, the 
stokers made a collection for me in reward for 
my extra work, and presented me with fifteen 
shillings. Otherwise, of course, I should have 
been absolutely penniless. 

As it was, the amount was insufficient to pay 
the railway fare from Glasgow to Nottingham, 
and the sailors accordingly advised me to walk 
across the country to Leith, and from there 
take a boat to Hull. This I did, subsequently 
safely reaching my native city. 

My sudden appearance, it is needless to say, 
gave my family a great shock, for they had not 
the remotest notion I had left America. My 
arrival, however, was none the less welcome, 
and a very happy relief to my parents’ many 
anxieties. 

In this manner I returned home after an 
absence of thirteen months, having accomplished 
& journey round the world at twenty years of 
age, without friend or companion, and practically 
penniless from start to finish. 

A few weeks after my return I obtained 
employment as porter in a local manufactory. 
Three months afterwards I was appointed sales- 
man at another house in the same line of business. 
My activity and industry in the interests of the 
firm induced the proprietor to sell me part of 
the business at the end of six years. Finally 
it passed entirely into my possession, and I am 
now, at the age of fifty-four, in a position to 
retire altogether. 

In 1898 I was elected to the Nottingham Board 
of Guardians, and in 1904 became a member of 
the City Council. In 1906 I was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians, re-elected for 
a second year in 1907, and in 1907 was appointed 
chairman of the assessment committee, which 
position I still hold. In 1909 I became sheriff, 
and in 1912 was elected as mayor of the city. 


C Gina Wart. 


Frontier Life in 
South America. 


BY W. O. SIMON. 


The story of four years’ wanderings amidst the forests and mountains of Peru and @Bolivia, 
During this period many curious and exciting adventures befell the Author, and these he relates 
in chatty fashion, illustrating his narrative with some very interesting photographs. 


N my last article I wrote more 
especially of my adventures in the 
=| mountainous sections of the great 
G4 Amazon basin. In this’ and the 
succeeding instalment I propose to 
deal with my experiences in the forests and 
rivers at the eastern foot of the Peruvian Andes, 
that unexplored region through which flows the 
mighty chain of waters that go to make the 
greatest river of the world—the Amazon. 

In September, 1910, I arrived at Puerto 
Leguia, a sma!l post by the Inambari River. 
Puerto Leguia, named after the present President 
of Peru, is the terminus of the road I had been 
making over the high Andes, to connect with the 
Amazonian chain of rivers. The station, which 
was three days’ journcy from Chaquimayo, my, 
headquarters on the road, consists merely cf 
a few log huts and a storchouse, built in a forest 
clearing some sixty feet above the Inambari 
River. 

From Puerto Leguia I intended to go down 
the Inambari by canoe to the Madre de Dios 
River, and there to sce what possibilities there 
might be for rubber trading. I also wished to 
explore the upper Madre de Dios and Colorado 
Rivers for alluvial gold. 

Some months earlier I had dispatched a pre- 
liminary expedition in charge of a Peruvian 
named Nufiez, but, as grave rumours of fights 
with savages and other difficulties had reached 
me, I thought it advisable to go down mysclf 
to see how the land lay, and at the same time to 
take some rice—the staple food on such journeys 
—and other articles of which Nuficz might be 
in need. : 

1 had been employing a number of Japanese 
road-makers, and, that work completed, I turned 
them into canoe-men. They had cut out two 
good canoes for me from cedar tree-trunks 
growing by the river-bank, and now, to the 
mumber of eight, the Japanese were awaiting 
my arrival. Some days before setting out, one 
of them came into my office—three days’ ride 
from road-head—stood up to attention, and 
bowed that short, polite, yet not servile bow 
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which only the Japanese are masters of ; then, 
without a word, he handed over a small leather 
case with his Yokohama address written on it 
both in Roman and Japanese characters. The 
box contained his medal for the Russo-Japanese 
War, and was to be guarded in the office safe 
whilst he was away on his perilous expedition 
with me. If he did not answer to the roll-call 
on our return, he explained, then this one thing 
he prized above all others, this symbol of his 
honour, was to be sent to his family in Japan. 

After this it will seem strange to the reader 
to learn that most of my Japanese, as indeed the 
great bulk of the thousands of Japanese emigrants 
in*Peru, had left their country to avoid con- 
scription. 

As we were preparing to embark I saw a tiny 
“ dug-out ” crawling up the river. In the boat 
was a Chuncho savage, paddling—he had no 
strength to pole—with obvious difficulty. He 
was dresscd in a spotted cotton shirt like a night- 
gown, that some savage tribes make from cotton 
they cultivate. As he drew into the bank I 
noticed that a horde of flies and mosquitoes 
surrounded him—a sure sign of a bad wound. 
We had to lift him out of the canoe, and then 
we saw a great bullet-wound in his neck, a hole 
into which one could almost put one’s fist. We 
washed the wound at once, and I poured into it 
a tablespoonful of creoline—the only antiseptic 
I had. This latter operation must have hurt 
our savage friend a good deal, but he was plucky, 
and hardly’ winced under it. Then we bound 
him up and laid him in a little grass hammock, 
with a cigarette to cheer him whilst some rice 
was being boiled for him. When he was com- 
fortable I chatted to him as best I could in the 
Chuncho tongue. This language is very simple, 
and its vocabulary is minute. ‘‘ Chapi-chapi,” 
for instance, means dinner, all other meals, and 
all kinds of food and feeding ; “ tasa-tasa,” 
hunting, bows and arrows, and so on. 

The savage was, it appeared, chief of a small 
tribe living lower down the Inambari. One 
night they were attacked by savages from another 
river, a tribe armed with rifles. The women 
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and children were carried away in the enemy’s 
canoes, and all the men killed, save our friend, 
who was given up for dead. He had lain a day 
and a night in hiding, still as death, for fear of 
the enemy’s return, and had then crawled up the 
river in a small canoe that had been hidden in 
the jungle. When he arrived at Puerto Leguia 
the poor wretch had not tasted food for three 
days. He had been too weak to hunt or to spear 
fish, the Savage method of fishing. 

I left my personal servant, a half-breed Peru- 
vian, in charge of the camp at Puerto Leguia. 
He was a married man with a family, so I would 
not take him on my risky canoe expedition. 
I told him to give the savage food, and to look 
after the poor fellow until he could make the 
three days’ journey to our main camp, where we 
had a dispensary. On my return to head- 
quarters a month afterwards, I found the savage 
there, being tended by my Austrian mule-and- 
man doctor and getting on nicely. A few days 
after my arrival, however, and before the wound 
was healed, the Chuncho walked away into the 
forest and disappeared, without a word of good- 


which I named Chaguimayo, after our head- 
quarters ; and four Japanese in a smaller canoe 
that I christened Yokohama, out of com- 
pliment to its crew. The name pleased them 
and fired their enthusiasm to such an extent 
that they kept pace throughout with my own 
better-built and better-manned boat. The 
Japanese and the half-breeds were by no means 
on good terms with each other when I arrived. 
The half-breeds always try to treat the Japanese 
as inferiors, whereas the contrary is really the 
case. Thus I had my work cut out to secure 
the harmony necessary for good canoe work. 
As a matter of fact, had not I, a white man, 
been present, I believe either race would have 
done its best to drown the other. 

My coriverse with the half-breeds was in 


" Spanish, and with the Japanese in a mixture of 


Spanish, Chuncho, and English. One man, 
Tachawada, acted as my faithful servant 
throughout the expedition, in addition to 
working hard with the paddle in the daytime 
and assisting with the cooking in the evening. 
We paddled along easily with the six-knot 
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bye or thanks. Such is their way. Two months 
later he turned up again, two of his womenfolk 
with him. He had found his way through the 
jungle to where his enemy’s camp was, had done 
some quiet knifing in the dark, and, as he smilingly 
informed us, here were his two wives ! 

Just before midday I gave the order to embark. 
Four Japanese, three half-breeds, my dog 
Bunny, and myself went in the large canoe, 


The wounded Chuncho savage at Puerto Leguia. 
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current for a mile, until we came to the junction 
of the Marcopata River with the Inambari. 
Here the latter river bends sharply to the right 
between a wide rock canyon. Glorious woods 
cover the hillsides, coming to an abrupt end 
on the black rock eighty feet above the river. 
We passed swiftly through the gorge and heard 
ahead the roar of a rapid. We were, of course, 
bootless and trouserless in the canoes, and 
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ready for emergencies ; our food-tins’ and kit 
tied by wire either to the cedar-wood sides or 
else to rubber bags that would float if we 
capsized. 

The river was at its lowest, consequently the 
rapids were at their worst. In the wet season, 
with a twenty-foot rise of water-level, all the 
rapids disappear. 

It was but a few moments after we had heard 
the grinding sound of the river rushing over the 
stones of the rapids, and had seen the rough 
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water ahead, that we bumped on to the shallows. 
We at once jumped into the water, tugging, 
lifting, and pulling the canoe along over the 
stony beach. The shallow water, with its rushing 
along at twelve or fifteen knots an hour, helped 
us greatly, though at the same time it cut our 
feet and legs about with the stones and boulders 
dislodged in its headlong course. 

We dragged the boats for fifty yards to the 
end of the shallows, and then stood ready for 
the critical moment of embarkation. Round 
the sides of a rapid-beach there are generally 
two narrow channels into which the main 
volume of the river is compressed, with the 
result that those channels are a seething, surging 


mass of water in which no canoe can live. Where 
Vol. xxx.—38. 


The junction of the Marcopata and the Inambari Rivers. 
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the beach ends the two channels meet and dash 
into each other, making waves several feet high 
until the next bend of the river is reached. 
There the main body of water shoots up against 
the river-bank, and is thrown off again in a 
circular swirl that forms a whirlpool. Dependent 


on the force and volume of the rapid are the 
width and depth and danger of the whirlpool 
that always succeeds it. 

When my crew were ready at their stations, 
popero,” or steersman, leaped 


“ 


all save the 


(Photograph. 


back into the canoe and grasped their paddles. 
A second later the “ popero” (a Japanese), 
who had been steadying the boat whilst we got 
in, pushed it off the end of the beach and jumped, 
on to the stern just as the force of water shot us 
into the waves of the main stream. Orders were 
now unnecessary. Every man’s eye was centred 
ahead, and our muscles were strained to break- 
ing-point in the great effort to paddle an abso- 
lutely true course through the swirling water. 
A very slight deviation from the straight, and 
we should at once be broadside on to the waves 
and overturned in the mad rush of water, to 
be dragged on to the whirlpool and eternity. 
We managed to keep our course, notwith- 
standing that the water surged over us, half 
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swamping the boat. We were no sooner out of 
the worst of the waves than we were shooting 
round the edge of the whirlpool, where another 
great effort had to be made to counteract the 
sucking force that was pulling us to its fatal 
centre. We passed safely, however, and were 
able to beach the canoe so as to empty the water 
out and rest a moment before facing the next 
tapid. We were sorry to find that our supply 
of sugar had been washed overboard. This was 
an uncomfortable loss to the expedition, as was 
later on the loss of our salt in similar circum- 
stances. 
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Paddling down the Inambari. 


The two canoes on the Inambari—"* Bunny,” the Author's dog. concerning whom he tells some interesting stories, is seen in the 
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During that day and the next we had more 
than fifty rapids and whirlpools to pass in our 
journey down the Inambari. The swiftness of 
the river, however, was such that each operation 
lasted but a very few minutes. The sensation 
of excitement has not been equalled by anything 
else I have known in life. Quickness of eye and 
a hakit of decision are soon acquired in such 
canoe journeys, where failure to grasp a situa- 
tion and to act at once will assuredly spell 
death. 

We saw a good deal of animal life in our 
progress down the river. At one time it would 
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be a number of otters swimming and bobbing 
about ahead. At another a drove of wild pigs 
or tapirs would draw a stray shot from us. 
“Sambo” monkeys would scream from the 
tree-branches, wild hens would cackle, and every 
now and then, when we landed, we would see 
tracks of tigers and pumas. 

All the time the great heat and glare of the 
tropics beat down upon us. My dog Bunny 
suffered greatly, and I had constantly to dash 
water on his head. Each time we landed to 
empty water from the canoe poor Bunny 
would rush into the nearest brush to bury him- 
self for a moment in the cool leaves of the forest. 
On our journey upstream on the way back, by 
the way, the faithful animal was instrumental 
in saving our lives. 

At a certain point in the Inambari there are 
two bad rapids, with but two hundred yards of 
ordinary river to separate them. We had 
laboriously hauled our canoe up and over the 
stones and boulders of the first, and poled it 
up the fast current to the second, when we had 
again to take to the water, which was flowing 
over the falls at some fifteen knots an hour. 
On arriving at last at the deep water above the 
rapid, we leaped into the boat, grasped our punt- 
poles, and poled away for dear life towards the 
bank and shallow water, where we could make 
better progress. 

Whether it was that the river above this 
particular rapid was exceptionally deep or more 
than usually swift, I cannot well say ; perhaps 
both. At any rate, when we had, with great 
difficulty, poled some hundred yards against the 
current, we thought from the way the stream 
cut by our bow that we were making fair head- 
way. Suddenly we were startled by Bunny’s 
jumping up from the bottom of the canoe, where 
he had been lying on the top of our cargo, and 
there giving tongue to a death-howl. Anyone 
who has heard a dog’s cry in face of imminent 
death will be able to realize the effect Bunny’s 
action had on us. 

The dog’s instinct had drawn our attention 
to the fact that, in spite of our apparent progress, 
we were in reality slipping backwards to the 
falls again. In their excitement the Japs began 
yelling orders in Japanese, and the half-breeds 
in Spanish and Quechua. I knew we stood no 
chance if there was confusion, so, snatching my 
revolver from its case, which was tied to the 
canoe side, I threatened to shoot the first man 
who spoke. The necessary silence was unbroken, 
save for Bunny’s unearthly howls. I recog- 
nized that, as we had no time to turn the canoe 
to go down bow foremost, all our efforts must 
be used to shoot the rapids in the position we 
were—that is, stern forward, and that we must 
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paddle hard backwards to prevent our being 
swung down broadside on. We had no time to 
reach a shallow part of the rapids, where we could 
have jumped as usual on to the beach, but must 
take our chance among the waves of the deeper 
water. 

In less than a minute from Bunny’s first 
warning we were in the rapids. Bunny, pro- 
bably ovet-frightened by the roar and rush, 
tried to leap off the canoe. I 1isked my paddle 
for a moment and grabbed him just in time, 
throwing him head downwaids against the 
thwarts, where he lay stunned for some while 
after. The canoe sides were awash, but never- 
theless we managed to get through safely into 
the short 1each of fairly smooth water that 
separated us from the next danger-zone. 

It would have been impossible to avoid a 
capsize, stern on and full of water as our boat was, 
had we been carried on to the second falls. We 
therefore strained every muscle to paddle into 
the bank. We had the best part of a hundred 
yards to cut across, and all the time were being 
dragged on towards the next rapids. We were 
almost on top of them when we reached jumping 
depth, and were thus enabled to haul the cance 
safely ashore. I then bathed Bunny’s head, 
and he was soon all right agzin. 

But let me return to our downward journey. 
About three in the afte noon, as we were paddling 
easily down a peaceful reach of the river, a 
volley of rifle-shots spattered on the water 
round us from the jungle, fortunately without 
effect. 

The rumours we had heard before setting out 
of trouble between our advance expedition and 
the savages at once came to our minds. How- 
ever, we shouted that we were friends, and asked 
our assailants to come out of the wood and talk 
tous. Their reply was a fresh volley of bullets. 
I preferred a fight on the river-bank, where 
we might be able to take cover and fire back, 
to being picked off, helpless in the canoes, by 
an invisible enemy, so I gave the order to paddle 
into the farther bank. My men’s blood was up, 
and they were anxious to retaliate. We had 
half-a-dozen Winchesters with us, but I did not 
see that any advantage was to be gained by 
wasting our sinall stock of ammunition upon an 
enemy we could not see. I therefore forbade 
my party to fire, and beached the canoes. 
I made the men lie down behind them, osten- 
sibly to rest, but really to take advantage of the 
cover thus provided. Then I took Tachawada, 
my servant, and another Japanese up the beach 
a short way, and collected firewood. 

Our attackers from over the river had now 
ceased firing, and were evidently waiting for 
our next move. We brought the firewood down 
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to the safe side of the canoe and boiled water 
for tea. It had occurred to me that our enemy 
might have mistaken us for another party— 
as afterwards proved to be the case—and that 
if they saw us peacefully cooking they might 
not further molest us. The plan worked out 
as I anticipated, and had the further advantage 
of instilling a little confidence and courage into 
the half-breeds, who had become very excited 
when under fire. Tea over, we set out again 
downstream, and were left alone by the enemy. 


and sores, and likely to die if they came on with 
my expedition. I therefore sent them back 
in their canoe to road-head, and added Nufez 
and the other two men to my party. In view 
of his object in coming up the river, he was not 
a very desirable companion to us, and I had some 
little trouble with the Japanese and others who 
wanted to leave the “ Jonah ” to his fate alone. 
Naturally I could not accede to this inhuman 
request, consequently Nufiez came into my 
canoe next to me, where he would be fairly safe 
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We had not gone far before we saw a small 
canoe with six men in it being slowly poled up- 
stream. We recognized Nujfiez and some half- 
breeds of our advance expedition. Of course, 
we repaired to the bank for a pow-wow. Nuiiez, 
I may say, had been away in the rivers for six 
months. It appeared that he was on his way 
upstream to hunt up a small tribe of fifteen 
savages to whom he had given guns and food 
so that they should act as canoe crews on his 
journeys. The savages had taken all Nufiez 
had offered them, and then cleared away in the 
night. They were evidently the men who had 
just before fired on me. I expect they thought 
at first that I was Nufiez on their track. 

Three of Nufiez’s men were sick with fever 


The canoe " Yokobama™ in rough water below a rapid. 
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from any unfortunate ‘“‘accident” my men might 
otherwise bring about. 

At five o'clock, half an hour before sun- 
down, we made camp for the night on a high 
beach some thirty yards from the water’s edge. 
I told off my party into squads, one to chop 
firewood, another to cut bamboo poles for the 
cooking triangles, and a third to suspend a canvas 
sheet that I intended to use as a rain shelter 
for myself. Still another gang was ordered to 
unload the canoes and make all secure for the 
night. Then a Japanese I had appointed cook 
boiled the dinner, which that night consisted 
of rice, plantains, and turtle eggs. The plan- 
tains we had taken from a deserted plantation 


_of the savages we had lately passed ; the turtle 
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eggs we had dug up from a sandy beach during 
the day. Our meal was washed down by tea, 
salt and sugar being, alas! as already related, 
a minus quantity, owing to our difficulties inp 
the rapids. 

I chewed my meal, plate in hand and walking 
about. If I stayed in one spot a minute a hungry 
horde of biting flies, mosquitoes, and large red 
ants would devour me and my food. After 
dinner, in which I took good care that Bunny 
should participate, though he did not relish the 
fare any more than I did, I made the round of 
the camp, and arranged for watches to be kept 
beside the canoes, in case the savages came on 
us, or the river rose with a freshet. Then I saw 
to it that the fire should be kept up all night 
to keep off prowling jaguars, and finally I crept 
into the comfort of my mosquito net, the faithful 
Bunny lying on the ground at my side, 
and Tachawada—though unbidden—at my feet. 

The steaming mist that rose from the river 
and the mud-flats just below our camp was 
being swept away by a rising wind as I fell 
asleep. I was, however, soon awakened by 
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a blinding flash of forked lightning, followed by 
a great thunderclap close at hand. The forest 
trees near by sighed in the hot wind, and then, 
with a rush, came the rain. Not rain in drops, 
not pouring rain, but great sluices of water that 
seemed as if they were released from some huge 
dam—in fine, the rain that one only sees (and 
feels) in the tropics. 

As though by magic the air cooled, and, 
shivering, I drew my damp blanket over me. 
Curious as it may seem to those who do not 


Hauling one of the canoes through a rapid by main strength. 
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know this part of the tropics, the rain presently 
changed to hail. My canvas shelter stood the 
wind and the rain well, but the force of the hail 
was too much for it, and soon a stream of water 
filtered through my cover on to me, Tachawada, 
and Bunny. The palm-leaf shelters that the 
men had rigged up for themselves also gave way 
before the hail, so we were a pretty miserable 
camp. However, the storm passed and left 
a bright moon in its place. Wet as we were, 
we slept, worn out with fatigue, but we were 
fated not to slumber for long. Bunny was 
the next disturber. Suddenly he leaped up, 
barking loudly, and ran towards the canoes. 
In a moment the whole camp was aroused. 
I grabbed my rifle, which was always close at 
hand, pushed open my mosquito net, and followed 
the dog. The two Japanese guards were before 
me, shooting at a dark mass by the side of the 
canoes. 

Of course, our first thought had been savages, 
come to take the canoes away and then kill us 
at their leisure. The dark mass disappeared 
into the jungle that came to the water’s edge, 
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and proved by the moonlight to be nothing 
more dangerous than a tapir that had strolled 
down to drink in the river. 

After this alarm we slept again till about five 
o’clock, when the first flush of dawn showed in 
the east. The various squads set about their 
tasks of cooking and camp-clearing, whilst I had 
a dip in the mist-enveloped river. My bathe 
was not without adventure, for I had to tell off 
two men to splash round me with poles to scare 
away alligators. Again, as I came out of the 
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water, close to the jungle, I just missed treading 
on a large snake that had swum across the river. 
One of the men smashed its head in with a pole, 
fortunately just in time to prevent an angry 
bite. 

Tea and rice and a piece of fish that Tachawada 
had caught and toasted over the fire were then 
eaten by us all, including Bunny, and we were 
ready for the day’s journey soon after sun-up. 

The Inambari here began to widen out, often 
to a mile, with large islands and beaches inter- 


Another view on the Inambari—The hills seen in the distance are the last spurs of the Andes. 


palo” (tree-trunk), and we would see ahead of 
us a slight ripple of water, or perhaps a twig or 
small branch swaying against the stream. The 
twig would be part of a great submerged tree. 
If our cedar canoe, making its six knots an hour, 
were to knock against it, the little craft would 
split open like an egg. One of the canoes of 
the advance expedition had been lost in this 
way, and two men drowned. 

Near the mouth of the Inambari the whole 


width of the river is covered with tell-tale 
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spacing the water. The hilly country was passed 
and the last spur of the great Andes left behind. 
Illimitable tracts of flat, forest-covered land now 
bordered the river-banks, to continue uninter- 
rupted for four thousand miles along the Amazon 
basin to the Atlantic. 

It was in these wide and slower-flowing reaches 
that another danger became increasingly immi- 
nent—that of sunken trees. In the deeper and 
faster-flowing upper river the banks are high, 
and therefore not often inundated. But few 
trees are carried away by the river, and when 
they fall they are generally forced swiftly down- 
stream to the shallower and more sluggish water 
of the lower reaches, where the soft river-bed 
affords them a resting-place. 

I had our keenest-eyed man standing up in 
the bow of my canoe, and all of us assisted him 
when we could. A cry would come of “ palo- 


ripples. We were hard put to it to pilot our 
swift little boat through the danger-zone, and 
the fact that we saw alligators basking on the 
mud-banks at the lower end of the river did 
not increase the attractions of an upset. In 
the rapids we were not likely to meet with these 
wide-mouthed beasts, and we were therefore 
fairly comfortable whilst hauling the canoes over 
the beaches. We had some narrow escapes from 
rayas, however, and a Jap had his leg badly 
cut by one. The raya 1s a large flat-fish with 
two spiked knives in its long tail. As the raya 
swims by in a shallow rapid it swishes its nasty 
tail about. If a leg or body be within range, 
the owner suffers painful damage. 

Towards evening we neared the great Madre 
de Dios River, into which the Inambari flows. 
Just before the junction the latter river divides 
into two arms, with an island some two miles 
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long in between. The right arm, which is usually 
the safer for navigation, was at the time of our 
arrival impassable, owing to the recent and 
excessive drought that had caused the formation 
of perilous rapids. We had, in consequence, to 
take the wide left arm, down which the main 
volume of the river was then flowing. 

The reader can imagine the enormous force 
of water that was being shot into the Madre de 
Dios, when he realizes that the Inambari at its 
left arm junction was three hundred yards wide, 
perhaps thirty feet in depth, and flowing at_six 
knots an hour. This great mass of water met 
the Madre de Dios, itself four hundred yards 
wide here, at a right angle. The current of the 
Inambari being faster than the Madre de Dios, 
the former river cut its way through the latter, 
right across to the farther bank. . There the 
Inambari was thrown back, and surged round in 


near its mouth.) The circles of seething water 
curled inwards and downwards, screw-fashion, 
to their centre, which appeared as a great hole, 
at least six feet below the level of the outer 
rim. 

Towards evening our party had become so 
accustomed to great danger and perilous risks 
during that day and the previous one that we 
were somewhat callous as to the value of life. 
All of us had lived a long time in forest country, 
and the desperate chances we had had to take 
had made us—temporarily, at any rate— 
fatalistic as to our future. When I say, therefore, 
that shortly before sundown we were but two 
hours away from our permanent trading station, 
with its huts and food supplies, near the mouth 
of the Inambari, and that we were all worn out 
with fatigue, the reader will perhaps under- 
stand why the whole party was eager to firish 


‘ Fishing” in the Inambari—They exploded a stick of dynamite in the water and then dived for the fish killed by the charge. 
From a Photograph. 


a nuge circle two hundred yards in diameter, 
to join up again with the water flowing to the 
bank. The whirlpool thus formed was probably 
one of the largest in the world. (I have purposely 
used the past tense in this description, as the 
course of the Inambari is constantly changing 


this stage of the journey without camping out 
another night. In fact, we decided to cross the 
great whirlpool by moonlight. 

In the daytime the passage would be of great 
danger, and in our desperate frame of mind we 
thought a little greater risk would not matter. 
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The half-breeds said, “Lo que ha de ser, no 
puede faltar’”’ (That which has to be cannot 
fail to occur). We relied on skimming round 
a section of the outer rim and leaping out of the 
canoe at a certain spot where there was a sub- 
merged sandbank, known to some of the Japanese. 
If we lighted on this bank, we could drag the 
canoe out of the vortex and set it in fairly safe 
water in the main stream of the Madre de Dios. 
If we were carried past the shallows, however, 
then it was the end for us all. 

We waited just before the junction of the 


two rivers until the moon shone clearly and free 
from clouds, saw to it that our cargo was well 
stowed, and then paddled out into mid-stream. 
A minute later and our canoe was caught in the 
outer circle and swung round, all of us straining 
our paddles to breaking-point to keep the bow 
from the ring of death. As luck would have it, 
a dark cloud obscured the moon at this critical 
moment, and so it was in almost complete dark- 
ness that we approached the spot where we 
must jump or die. A shout and a splash, and 
my trusty Japanese look-out man was in the 
water up to his neck, wrenching and tugging to 
hold back the canoe. Ina trice I was after him, 
and, being a tall man, got a firmer hold. The 
rest of the crew quickly followed. 

For several minutes it seemed as if the suction 
would prove too much for us. On the one side 
were we desperate men, hauling and_ pulling 
for our lives; on the other, the wild force of 
untamed Nature doing its utmost to drag us 
over the line of life in this great tug-of-war. 
Whilst we were struggling, the storm clouds 
swept by and left the moon lighting up the 


Cooking the midday meal of plantains and rice, 


scene. Never shall I: forget that moment! 
Slowly we won our footing and our canoe was 
pulled into safety. 

I may say that the small canoe Yokohama 
awaited our safe passage before itself shooting 
the whirlpool, our boat pointing a sure mark 
for its course. 

Half an hour later we arrived at Puerto 
Alianza, our little trading post, and there enjoyed 
the luxury of sleeping in log huts, fairly secure 
from rain, though not free from the inevitable 
mosquitoes and ‘‘ manta blancas,” or “ white- 
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hoods,” a species of particularly hungry fly that 
infests the Madre de Dios. 

We had been fortunate in our journey, as 
no lives had been lost. It is very rare that 
expeditions going up or down the Inambari 
in the dry season do not lose some men. 

Shortly before my party a Peruvian trader 
had started out on rafts with a number of men, 
a hundred and thirty goats, and considerable 
supplies of food, to trade for rubber. A third 
of the men were lost, the whole of the cargo, 
and all but forty-six of the goats. My own 
assistant, Nufiez, who later on set up on his own 
account as a trader, was drowned in a whirlpool 
with three of his men on his very next voyage 
down the river. In the wet season, though, 
when rapids and whirlpools are not nearly so 
dangerous, the risks are not so great. 

The day after my arrival at Puerto Alianza 
I set off, accompanied by three Japanese, three 
half-breeds, and Bunny, in a small canoe to 
journey up the Madre de Dios. The strange 
scenes I witnessed on this voyage I shall describe 
in my last article. 


(To be concluded.) 


A Close Call. 


TOLD BY J. V. RYAN AND SET DOWN BY PAUL TRENCH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIBLD. 


What happened to a young “ tenderfoot” on a ranch in Colorado. 


IN the spring of 1912 I had business 
fq in Toronto, Canada. I stayed at the 
King Edward VII. Hotel, in Adelaide 
Street East, and here I became 
acquainted with a Mr. J. V. Ryan, 
a@ young man of about twenty-three. He told 
me the following story, which I am convinced is 
absolutely true, as I have the utmost confidence 
in him. 


I went to the States in the early part of rorr, 
and after some knocking 
about in the West secured s- 


I had spent a hard day in the washings, and 
was returning home, well satisfied with my 
siftings, when, just as I got to my door, I saw 
the whole population of the little camp rushing 
towards my shack. I stood still waiting, 
wondering what on earth was the matter. 
They came on shouting, and when they were 
quite near one of the foremost caught sight of 
me at the door. 

“There he is!” he yelled. ‘“ That’s him! 
Some on ye get round to the back, or he’ll give 

us the slip. Come out like 


@ man, you scoundrel, and 


employment at Libby, [ 
McNeill’s ranch B24, near 
the North Forks of the 
Concho River, in Colorado. 
Everything went along all 
right until February, 1912, 
when a party of us were sent 
out about fifty miles from 
the ranch on outpost duty 
for a round-up turn. Here 
some of us ‘struck lucky ” 
at a small stream where we || 
went to wash up, for in the || 
sand we found a deposit of || 
gold-dust. 

We promptly took posses- 
sion of a deserted miners’ | 
camp in the neighbourhood, | 
and Tom May and I, who for || 
a long time had been the 
best of chums, installed our- 


face the music!” 

“Shut up your jaw, Jim, 
and let me tell him what we 
want him for,” interrupted 
another man. Then, turning 
towards me, he said, sternly, 
“Ryan, you’re accused of 
stealing Tom May’s bit 0’ 
dust, and there’s men here 
who say they can prove it. 
Now, be a man and own up. 
Give Tom back his dust, and 
the boys won’t be too hard ° 
on ye. But if you don’t, I'll 
not say as we won’t give you 
a drop too much.” 

I was utterly astounded 
by the charge. Tom May 
and I had lived comfortably 
together until his habit of 
coming home drunk every 


selves in one of the old 
shacks. 

Although Tom and I had 
been good friends in the 
past, we had not been gold-seeking long before 
I decided to quit him, for he had become an 
habitual drunkard. Accordingly, after a few 
words, I went to a rickety hut near the stream 
and made it as home-like as possible, leaving 
May in possession at the first shack. 


Mr. J. V. Ryan, the Narrator ofthis remarkable 
story. 
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night had caused a bitter 
quarrel between us, and then, 
as related, we had separated. 
Tom still lived in the hut, and 
I had gone to my present abode. I was so 
astonished by the accusation that for a moment 
I could not answer. My hesitation was my 
undoing. Before I could recover myself I found 
the half-drunken crowd surging round me, and 
in less than a minute-I was a prisoner in their 
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hands. The leader of the mob shouted to those 
who held me to be gentle, as I was to be tried 
there and then. 

After a lot of confusion, everybody shouting 
and nobody listening, a man named Rafferty 
took a stand on my barrow outside the door 
and managed to attract the attention of the mob 
by firing his revolver in the air a few times. 
Then he started to give them some directions 
in respect to the constitution of a “ Judge 
Lynch ” court. 

“You, O’Hagan, and you, Lebass, take the 
men aside and choose twelve as a jury,” he 


ordered. ‘“ We'll give him a fair trial. In the 
meantime, let Thompson, Reynolds, and May 
go into Ryan’s shack and search for the dust. 
You, May, are a relative of Tom’s, so be careful 
in your work.” 

T was soon tied tb a tree close by my door, 
and the jury, quickly chosen, were only waiting 
the result of the search. I knew that under 
the rough planking of my hut, close beside my 
cot, there was a substantial bag of gold-dust. 
Tom May had had an equal chance with me in 
seeking and washing the dust, but he had spent 


much of his findings in drink, whereas I had saved 
all mine, for I had in my mind’s eye a girl and 
a cottage away in Glencree, County Wicklow. 
I knew the temper of the fellows. Maddened 
by the vile stuff called, aptly enough, “ rot- 
gut ” whisky, they were in no condition to weigh 
any evidence for or against me. I felt quite 


sick, for I was certain that the full penalty for 
what they considered a capital offence would 
be exacted. 

Presently the searchers inside the shack gave 
a shout, and in another moment they appeared 
in the doorway, Tom’s cousin holding up to 


view a canvas bag, which I knew held my 
savings. . 

“ Look here, boys!” he shouted. ‘“‘ Here is 
the very bag which poor Tom showed me only 
last night, when he paid me my winnings.” 

“Where is Tom?” asked somebody. And 
the crowd took up the question, “ Aye, where’s 
Tom?” 

A hush fell on the mob for a moment. Then 
the cry was heard on every side. 

“Where’s Tom May? Go and bring him. 
Tom! Tom May! Where’s Tom?” 
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Everybody asked the question, but no one 
could answer it. 

Once more Rafferty mounted the barrow, 
and soon had the crowd listening to him. 

“Jim, you and Lebass go over to Tom’s 
shack and fetch him,” he said. ‘“ He should 
be here as principal witness, anyhow. This 
court can’t go on without him.” 

Jim Rafferty, then, was to be my judge. 
That meant little chance for me, for I had given 
Rafferty a well-merited thrashing some few days 
previously for an insult of a gross nature, and 
I knew that he hated me. 

Soon the messengers came back with the 
news that Tom was not to be found. After a 
while it was decided to put me down in a vile 
hole in the vicinity, and to keep me there until 
such a time as Tom could be found. 

Some of the drunken brutes were for an 
immediate execution, but the “ judge” ruled 


them out of order, and I was accordingly dragged 


‘dead with pain. 


My head ached terribly; I 
felt as if it were going to burst. After a few 
hours of this awful agony I became unconscious, 
and when I came to myself I,fancied I was in 
a saloon where they were throwing dice, for I 
could hear the rattle. 

“Good heavens!” had almost escaped my 
lips, but my eyes just then caught a sight that 
paralyzed my tongue. I had heard a rattle 
right enough, one of the most deadly that ever 
struck on a human ear. It was the awful signal 
of the diamond, rattlesnake. 

- Coiled at my side, with its ugly head poised 
and its eyes shining like points of fire, was a full- 
grown rattler. Every movement of its writhing 
coils gave rise to the awful sound that had 
roused me. As ina trance I watched the swaying 
of its head, and wondered where it would strike. 
The cords had numbed my body, but I wondered 
if the reptile would notice the drops of cold 
sweat which dripped off my face. 

3ut here I was compelled to turn my starting 
eyes on the other side, for the same awful sound 
came close to my ear. Then—horrors !—I felt 
the cold, loathsome muzzle of the reptile move 
over my forehead, and the scaly length of its 
body drag its awful coils right across my face ! 


“TI felt the scaly length of its body drag its awful coils right across my face!" 


to a dismal old tunnel, leading Heaven only 
knows where, and, securely bound, thrown a few 
yards within its foul depths. They placed a 
guard at the entrance, and left me, bound hand 
and foot, lying on my back on the damp floor. 
Out there in Colorado there is no twilight, 
and suddenly it became dark as pitch. I could 
not sleep, for the wretches who tied me up had 
drawn the ropes so tightly as to stop the circula- 
tion from my knees down, and my hands felt 


In a moment the place was alive with sound ; 
I seemed to be in a nest of the creatures. The 
sight was so unnerving that I lost consciousness, 
and it is a mercy that it so happened. W hen 
I again knew anything about the world it was 
daylight. The sound that had awakened me 
was caused by- the entrance of four men, who 
dragged me to my feet and, cutting the rope 
which bound my legs, told me to follow. No 
matter how willing I might be to obey, I could 
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not even stand, much less walk. But my escort 
was only too willing to carry me, for, as one 
fellow remarked callously, “ It will be his last 
jaunt.” oe 

Arrived at my hut, they propped me up 
against the wall. I looked round anxiously at 
the faces of the crowd, but I saw nothing to give 
me any hope. Indeed, there seemed to be a 
sullen desire on their part to begin the work they 
had at heart—to hang me to the nearest tree. 

Presently some sort of order was brought 
about by the “ judge,” whose first words drove 
the blood from my face in a rush to my heart. 


“I could not account for my respite, and sat staring 
at the corpse and waiting.” 


Had I not been leaning against the hut I should time. You have seen with your own eyes the 
have fallen. dead body of poor Tom May——” 

“Citizens,” he shouted, ‘‘ there’s little use in Here I became faint, and two rough fellows 
my telling you what you all know well by this came to my assistance. 
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“The prisoner not only did that meanest of 
mean acts—robbed his pard,” went on the 
“ judge,” “ but he now has to answer the charge 
of murder as well.” 

Here he had to draw a gun and threaten the 
crowd, who hung back as he proceeded. 

“ Jack Ryan, you are charged with murder 
and robbery. What have you to say in your 
defence ?” 

All I could do, of course, was to deny avy 
knowledge of the imputed crimes, and the 
“judge” then told the crowd how, at a late 
hour at night, a party, searching for Tom May, 
had come across his body lying near the hut 
I occupied, hidden in a dense mass of underbush. 
He had been dead for some hours, and the 
opinion of everyone present, said Rafferty, 
would back his own as regarded the person who 
had killed him. 

“What say you, citizens ? 
guilty ?”’ he concluded. 

With a mighty shout the crowd answered, 
“ Guilty !” 

When the noise had died down the “ judge ” 
proceeded complacently. 

“Wall, boys, take him to that tree yonder 
and finish him, That’s the sentence of this 
here court.” 

I was more overcome by the news of Tom’s 
death than by the knowledge that my own life 
was forfeited. But just here, for some reason 
or other, a halt was called in the proceedings. 
There was a whispered confab between the 
‘‘ judge” and a few of the leaders, and the 
result was that I was taken back to the cave 
and placed in the same position as before. 

Quietness seemed to have settled down on the 
camp, for no sound save the tramp, tramp of 
my guard disturbed the stillness of the place. 
I begged the sentry to place me_ outside, 
telling him of my experience with the snakes, 
but he was hard as stone, and would not listen 
to me. 

Wearied out in mind and body, I soon fell 
asleep, in spite of my fears. I was awakened 
by the sound of footsteps, and, looking up, 
I saw at the entrance four men, who carried on 
their shoulders the dead body of Tom May ! 

Entering, they placed the corpse in a sitting 
Position opposite to where I sat, leaning against 
the opposite wall. The face was cruelly dis- 
torted, and gave ample indication of a horrible 
end. There was no visible sign to indicate the 
manner of his death, and failing any tangible 
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proof of how he had died, the men had fastened 
their suspicions on me. 

I could not account for my respite, and sat 
staring at the corpse and waiting. 

Night came at last, and then, to make the 
face of my supposed victim more plain, the 
wretches placed two lamps in such a position that 
I lay in obscurity, while the corpse showed up 
in all the ghastliness of death. 

One thing I felt thankful for—the snakes 
avoided the light, and I was not molested. 

In spite of the horrors of my position I slept 
well, and next morning, much to my surprise, 
I was conducted to my own hut, and told that 
I was to be closely guarded until the authorities 
at Fort Henderick could be communicated 
with. 

At about noon on the day following my watch 
with the corpse of Tom May, there arrived in 
camp a detachment of twenty troopers, led by 
a Captain Morrington. The whole circum- 
stances were placed before him, and the soldiers 
formed three sides of a square, with the captain 
on its fourth side. I stood between two soldiers, 
while the witnesses were collected in a group at 
the right of the officer. 

Evidence as to the finding of the body was 
given by those who discovered it. The captain 
asked to see the spot. He and two soldiers 
went to the back of my hut, and one of them 
crept into the bush to see the exact spot. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet, giving one 
startled cry—“ Rattlers!” Everybody got as 
far away as possible, and the captain, returning 
to the group of men, demanded to see the body. 
He glanced at it and then turned towards the 
crowd. 

“ You are a lot of hot-headed fools !” he said. 
“ Anyone with eyes can see that the man died 
of snake-bite.” 

And so it proved. Tom had gone to hide 
the gold which he had previously, in a fit of 
spite, accused me of stealing, and had been 
bitten by a rattler after doing so. When the 
bush was burned to clear away the snakes, the 
place was found to be literally alive with the 
venomous creatures. Tom’s gold was found in 
a‘hole which served as an exit from the cave in 
which I had been confined. The finding of the 
gold, of course, completely exonerated me, and 
the men vied with one another in making a fuss 
of me. 

Poor May! In his drunken spite he dug a 
pit for me, but fell into it himself. 
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Treasure-Trove. , 


BY 
JAMES G. McCURDY. 


The Norwegian steamship "Cuzco," whose plucky skipper, declining all assistance, brought his ship back to port unaided, thus 
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saving his owners a very large sum for salvage. 
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A case of salvage appeals to the sailor very much in the same way as buried treasure does to 


the man ashore. 


In this article Mr. McCurdy deals with some rich rewards earned by 


plucky salvors for assisting marine unfortunates on the Pacific coast of the United States. 
The narrative is illustrated with a number of very striking photographs. 


ALVAGE is one of those overworked 
words with half-a-dozen meanings. 
In a marine sense it is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to the act of saving a 
vessel from the perils of the sea, to 

the claim entered, and to the final monetary 
award. On land it is a term which, by common 
usage, has come to embrace the recovery of 
goods, of whatever nature, that have been 
placed in jeopardy. 

One thing is certain—there are but few words 
that awaken keener anticipation in the minds 
of those who traffic upon the deep than the 
magic term “ salvage’? when applied, as it is 
in this article, to the rescue of vessels floating 
helpless or abandoned upon the waters. In sea 
parlance the term has much the same significance 
as the word “ treasure-trove ’’ has ashore. 

There are but few mariners who put to sea 
without the hope that they may some day be 
fortunate enough to pick up a valuable craft in 
distress, and share in the resulting salvage award. 
With that perversity common to human nature, 
these same mariners would scoff at the suggestion 


that their own craft could ever meet with dis- 
aster and become a prize for others. At any 
rate, adequate provision is seldom made to fore- 
stall such a contingency, and as a result, if the 
average vessel meets with a stroke of hard luck, 
she at, once becomes helpless, and eventually a 
piece of salvage. 

Salvage is. interesting from a legal standpoint, 
from the fact that it is probably the only case 
in law where a person may become liable to a 
claim upon him for services rendered to his 
property without his consent, expressed or 
implied. It also takes priority over all other 
claims. The amount is determined by the 
Admiralty Court, and is dependent upon the 
peril involved, the nature of the service, and 
the value of the property salved. 

A curious point of law, long observed, has 
but little weight to-day in determining salvage 
awards. This ruling was that as long as any 
domesticated animal, such as a dog, cat, or pig, 
remained alive on a derelict, the craft was not 
called abandoned, and the salvage award was 
materially affected by the circumstance. 
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‘The British barque “ Lord Wolseley,” which was dismasted in a hurricane—The ship that salved her received eight thousand 


From a) dollars for her services. 


The origin of this ruling is obscure, but the 
view probably taken in such a case was that, if 
the weather conditions had been exceptionally 
severe after the abandonment of a vessel, all 
life would have perished before the arrival of 
the salvors: 

Taking into consideration the large number of 
vessels that annually meet with misfortune upon 
the sea, one would naturally think it would prove 
a paying investment to keep a craft constantly 
cruising about the great centres of shipping on 
the look-out for ships in distress. It has been 
found by actual experience, however, that such 
a proposition is not a remunerative one. Even 
with a man stationed in the “‘ crow’s-nest,” the 
range of vision from a vessel at sea is a scant 
fifteen miles in any one direction, making but a 


Photograph, 


minute circle in the midst of the ocean’s 
immensity. * 

Seeking for a disabled vessel, when her location 
is not definitely known, is much like the pro- 
verbial “‘ hunting for a needle in a haystack.” 
Within recent years as many of the fat salvage 
prizes along the North Pacific coast have gone 
to tramp steamers that happened along at the 
opportune moment as have fallen to the numerous 
tug-boats that spend much of their time cruising 
off-shore: 

Of the causes that place a vessel in such a 
predicament that she becomes an object of 
salvage, first and foremost, of course, must be 
placed the force of wind and wave. No matter 
how large the vessel, she can never afford to 
bid defiance to the elements, for without warning 


Lord Wolseley,” after her conversion into a six-masted barquentine, the only one of her rig afloat. 
From a Photograph. 
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something may happen to send her to the bottom 
or leave her floating, a helpless derelict, upon the 
face of the waters. 

The fate of the Titanic is a forcible illustration 
of this truth. The finest products of the ship- 
builder’s art are but playthings in the grasp. of 
old Ocean in his might, and wood will splinter 
and steel will snap at his command. 

The fine four-masted steel barque Lord 
Wolseley had such an experience with the ele- 
ments several vears ago in the North Pacific 
Ocean, and came out of the ordeal a virtual 
wreck. 

She was approaching the coast when, almost 
without warning, a howling westerly gale came 
on. The storm increased to a hurricane, and, 
although sail was shortened, the force of the 
wind was such that the fore and main masts 
and the mizen and jigger topmasts went over 
the side with their masses of rigging. 

For hours the vessel lay helplessly wallowing 
in the tremendous seas, when, fortunately for 
all aboard the stricken vessel, the Norwegian 
steamer Norman Isles hove in sight. This 
vessel took the derelict in tow and got her into 
Victoria, B.C. 

The wrecked craft was laid up for a number of 
months and then sold to an American company. 
Forty-one thousand dollars were spent in repairs 
upon the vessel. When she left the yards she 
had been converted into a six-masted barquen- 
tine, the only one of her rig afloat. Under the 
name of the Everett G. Griggs, the vessel has been 
making good passages and paying dividends. 
The Norman Isles received eight thousand 
dollars salvage for her services. 

In the winter of 1903 the American barque 
Abby Palmer had a somewhat similar experience 
in almost the same locality. A storm came on, 
and the captain began to make everything snug, 
knowing he had an unlucky vessel under his 
command ; for as the ship Blairmore the vessel 
had capsized in San Francisco some time before, 
drowning nine of her crew. Repaired and sent 
to sea again under the name of Abby Palmer, 
her mishaps had been numerous. 

In the present instance the gale continued to 
increase, and the vessel began to roll in the 
heavy swells. The foremast and main and 
mizen topmasts went by the board, the crew 
escaping as if by a miracle when the top-hamper 
began to rain down upon the decks. 

On the morning of November 5th the British 
tramp steamer Vermont steamed up, and, scent- 
ing a fat salvage job, took the Palmer in tow. 
Towing the vessel with such a mass of wreckage 
over the sides proved a tedious task, and, the 
wind increasing, the hawser snapped, and for 
hours the vessels were separated. 


But the Vermont stuck valiantly to her task, 
and on the evening of the 6th got the Palmer 
into Victoria, B.C. The vessel was “ libelled ” 
for twenty-five thousand dollars salvage, but 
this amount was scaled down to six thousand 
five hundred dollars by the Admiralty Court. 

It often happens that a vessel is so damaged 
by the sea that she becomes what is known as a 
“constructive wreck,” in which case her salvors 
receive but a pittance, whereas, had the vessel 
been but nominally injured, the salvage claim 
would have run into large figures. 

Thus it was in the case of the American ship 
William H. Smith, which became dismasted in a 
tempest off Gray’s Harbour on January 17th, 
1g11. After her terrible battering by the seas, 
the Smith was anchored in the breakers, to escape 
a worse fate on the sands. From this position of 
peril she was released by the tugs Daring and 
Cudahy. 

The Smith was towed into Puget Sound and 
promptly “‘ libelled ” for twenty thousand dollars 
salvage. Upon survey the vessel was found to 
be hardly worth repairing, so the salvage suit 
was compromised for three thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The Smith was afterwards 
converted into a floating cannery. 

As long as a vessel remains on a comparatively 
even keel, her crew will usually stand by her to 
the end ; but when she goes over on her beam- 
ends, and threatens to turn turtle at any moment, 
the most seasoned seamen become seized with 
an irresistible impulse to abandon the ship. 

When the British barque Melanope went over 
on her beam-ends on December 12th, 1910, in a 
storm off the Columbia River, the crew worked 
like demons to shovel the sand ballast back into 
position, in the endeavour to right the ship. 
But each hour the vessel careened more frightfully, 
until it seemed courting certain death to remain 
longer aboard. 

Captain Willis was accompanied by his wife 
and two daughters, and they, together with the 
crew, worked their way along the barnacle- 
covered hull to a place in the small boats. Cut 
and bruised, and well-nigh exhausted by their 
terrible experience, they were picked up next 
morning by a passing schooner and safely landed. 

The Melanope, strange to say, did not founder, 
but continued to float until taken in tow by the 
steam-schooner Northland and berthed at Astoria. 
Like the before-mentioned William H. Smith, 
the Melanope was found to be so severely damaged 
that she was never repaired. She is now ending 
her days as a barge, and the Northland had to 
be content with a very modest salvage award. 

Another vessel that came to grief by reason 
of the shifting of ballast was the British ship 
Pinmore. Several vears ago, while en route from 
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Mexico to Portland for wheat cargo, she drifted 
to the northward, and in the heavy sea prevailing 
the ballast broke loose and threw the vessel over 
until her rail was awash. 

An attempt to right the ship was made by 
replacing ballast, but the crew were forced to 
give up the battle through exhaustion. Thinking 
the vessel doomed, Captain Jamieson and his 
crew took to the boats. In making a landing in 
the surf six men were drowned. 

The tug-boat Tyee came along, and found the 


From a) 


big vessel completely abandoned. She was taken 
in tow, and, after a hard fight with the elements, 
was finally docked in Tacoma. 

Salvage to the amount of twelve thousand 
dollars was awarded the Tyee. 

Fog is answerable for many of the accidents 
that beset vessels. During the winter of 1900 
the German ship Flotbek stood in for Cape Flat- 
tery. In the heavy fog that arose her master 
became confused, and escaped going ashore only 
through the rapid letting-go of the anchors. 

A westerly gale came‘on, and soon the vessel 
was rolling yard-arms under in the gigantic 
swells. The anchor-chains were stretched like 
rigid bars of stecl, but fortunately held secure. 

The steamship Matteawan came along, and, 
like a Good Samaritan of the sea, attempted to 


The American ship “ William H. Smith.” which was saved by two dugs alt 
badly damaged as to be hardly worth repairing. and is now « floating cannery. 


be of service. But she got into difficulties on 
her own account, and had to sacrifice her anchors 
and cables to prevent drifting ashore. 

At this juncture the Tacoma, a staunch tug 
under the command of Captain H. H. Morrison, 
appeared upon the scene. A line was, with 
difficulty, got aboard the Flotbek, and, casting 
off her anchors, the imperilled craft was towed 
out of her position of jeopardy toa place of safety. 

The courts awarded the tug-boat ten thousand 
dollars for this meritorious rescue, the entire 


er @ particularly arduous struggle—The v { steel wre, °° 


crew, from master down to cabin-boy, partici- 
pating in the prize-money. 

The absence of wind, as well as an over- 
abundance of the same, can cause embarrassment 
to a shipmaster, as the captain of the Chilian 
ship Cavour found during the winter of 1906. 
There was little wind at the time, but a tre- 
mendous swell was running. The skipper was 
endeavouring to make the mouth of the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca unaided, but the wind left 
him at a critical moment, and he speedily found 
himself in a rather precarious position. 

The tug-boat Wanderer came alongside, and 
her master offered to tow the Cavour up the 
strait for a slight advance over the customary 
fee. But the master of the Cavour was obstinate, 
and refused the proffered aid. 
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The British 


Pinmore” before her 
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‘The “Pinmore'* as she appeared when picked up abandoned and on her beam-ends—Twelve thousand dollars seivage was 
From a) awarded to ber rescuers. 5 : a 


Closer and closer the 
Cavour drifted in towards 
the waiting reefs, the tug- 
boat captain raising his 
price every five minutes. 
The risk becoming 
greater, the price was 
advanced twenty dollars 
every minute. When 
the fee had soared to 
twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, and there was 
still no promise of wind, 
the skipper gave in, 
accepted the tug’s 
hawser, and was towed 


to safety. 
The photograph of a 
huge wave rolling in 


between the Cavour and 
the tug-boat, reproduced 
on the next page, gives 
an excellent idea of the 
size of the seas running 
at the time. 

Lack of suitable food 
alone is sometimes re- 
sponsible for a salvage 
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case. In 1905 the French 
ship Les Adelphus, one 
thousand and ninety - 
nine tons burden, left 
Madagascar for Portland, 
Oregon, in ballast. Being 
out an unusually long 
period, her crew became 
a: prey to the dread 
scurvy. The cook died 
of the malady, and by 
the time the vessel ap- 
proached her destination 
the whole crew were in 
the clutches of the fell 
disease. The vessel drifted 
to the northward, and, 
with unkempt sails and 
rust-encrusted hull, re- 
sembled a veritable death 
ship. 

Floating aimlessly 
about in the fogs, she 
was picked up by the 
energetic Wanderer. 
Assistance had to te 
given to get the hawser 
aboard, as the scurvy- 


The scurvy-stricken French vessel, “Les Adelphus”—She was picked up at sea with all hands incapacitated. 
From a Photograph. 
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stricken crew lacked the strength. Fresh 
vegetables and other provisions were furnished 
the sick men, and the vessel was hurried to the 
nearest port, where the entire crew were placed 
in a marine hospital for treatment. The owners 
of the Les Adelphus had to pay a five-thousand- 
dollar salvage award. 

Although immune from accidents to a greater 
degree than sailing vessels, steamships frequently 
become disabled through the breaking of 
machinery. A craft to suffer through the failure 
of a tail-shaft was the big British turret-steamer 
Elm Branch, the accident occurring about two 


Bailey, one of the most capable tug-boat men 
on the coast, arrived upon the scene. After 
careful manceuvring a line was got attached to 
the disabled craft, and she was extricated from 
her dangerous berth. 

All three steamers put in claims for salvage, 
and in the end the owners of the Elm Branch 
were out of pocket twenty thousand dollars. 
The Tyee, the only vessel that performed any 
service worth mentioning, received thirteen 
thousand dollars of the salvage award. 

There are many cases on record where masters 
of disabled vessels have courageously brought 
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The British steamer " Elm Branch,” which was » picked up with her tail-shaft broken—The salvage award was twenty thousand dollars. 
From a Photograph. 


hundred miles off the Columbia River. The 
propeller was lost when the shaft broke. 

The vessel carried an extra propeller, but the 
weather was too rough to permit its being shipped. 
For days the huge freighter drifted aimlessly 
about the ocean, a toy for the winds and currents. 
The steamship Elihu Thompson came along and 
tried to get a hawser aboard, but failed. The 
collier Washtenaw next approached and took 
the vessel in tow, but could do nothing with the 
unwieldy craft, and threw up the job in 
disgust. 

The Elm Branch continued to drift in towards 
the coast, and would have gone ashore had not 
the anchors been put out. Just off the reefs 
she lay for hours, when finally the tug-boat 
Tyee, under the command of Captain “ Buck ” 


their ships to port, thus saving their owners 
heavy salvage costs. Take, for instance, the 
Norwegian, lumber-carrier Cuzco. When the big 
freighter’s deck-load shifted, sending her over, 
bulwarks under, and jamming her steering-gear 
so that she was practically unmanageable, 
numerous vessels approached with offers of 
assistance, but their services were declined. 

Although the vessel had a tremendous list, 
and was threatening to turn completely over 
at any moment, her master, by a splendid display 
of seamanship, wore the ship about, and finally 
got her back into Puget Sound without the 
expenditure of one cent for salvage costs. Had he 
accepted the aid which was literally thrust upon 
him, his owners would have been called on 
to pay an enormous salvage award. 


My Last Wolf-Hunt. 


TOLD BY ROBERT FAIRLEY AND SET DOWN BY R. P. LINCOLN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK PATTERSON. 


The story of as awkward a predicament as ever man found himself in. 


It is not surprising that, after 


his providential escape, Mr. Fairley decided he had had enough of wolf-hunting. 


a Vw he occupation at the time of this 
R | adventure was that of a “ wolfer.” 
AY VA In other words, I was a trapper, 
whose business it was to keep down 
~— the wolves who committed wholesale 
depredations upon the livestock of the cattlemen, 
sheepmen, and others who employed me. Besides 
their payments, I was able to make a good deal 
of money out of the county and State bounty 
for the pelts. 

The wolf problem has always been one of the 
utmost concern to the stockman, and in the years 
gone by it was even more important than it is 
to-day. Every wolf and coyote in the country 
means the death of many living creatures, and 
the wolf’s usual subsistence is the livestock of 
the cattleman or the farmer—some calf separated 
from its mother and pulled or for a feast in 
the dark. 

Many wolves in a district mean big stock 
losses, and it therefore pays the cattleman to 
employ a wolfer, or trapper, whose business it is 
to go over a certain range of country and keep 
down the wolf population as much as possible. 

Several years ago I was working for a man by 
the name of Brown, who. had a ranch about 
twenty-five to thirty miles north of Culberston, 
Montana, and was also indirectly in his employ 
as a wolfer. It was part of my duty to go over 
the range and locate all the wolves possible and 
kill them off, receiving for same both my wages 
as a cowboy and the county and State bounty 
besides. This made quite a tidy bit altogether, 
and I had no fault to find with Mr. Brown, who 
was a very good-natured employer. 

During the year I am dealing with there were 
an unusual number of wolves preying upon the 
livestock, and my services could not well be 
dispensed with, as it was necessary to wipe out 
at least some of them, and to destroy certain 
families of young, thus discouraging the parent 
wolves, who will always forage far and near to 
feed their young. 

There was a wise old she-wolf that had been 
notorious in the territory I was covering for 
many years ; her mate was also a very wizard 
for his cunning. 

When a she-wolf has her litter she becomes 


extremely daring in her raids for food, and this 
particular lady was no exception. Right under 
my pose she carried on her forays, pulling down 
calves and raiding Mr. Brown’s hens till we 
wondered if she was a wolf or something possessed 
of superhuman powers. 

One morning Brown lost his temper over the 
animal’s depredations, and assured me that if 
T put an end to her and her litter he would make 
it well worth my while. 

I at once set to work to locate the creature’s 
den—by no means an easy task. Feathers 
scattered along the wolf’s route aided me some- 
what in discovering the general direction, and 
about one o’clock one afternoon I took up my 
watch behind a hillock with my field-glasses. 
1 swept the whole stretch of country from right 
to left, and then gradually went over the route 
again, but it was of no use; there was nothing 
to be seen. I doggedly kept my place, however, 
and thereafter at regular intervals covered the 
plain and its adjacent hillocks, with the result 
that a couple of hours later I discovered a moving 
figure far off to the right. Cleaning the glasses 
I took another look, and saw that it was a wolf 
loping off in a contented fashion to the left of 
me in among the hills. I waited until the figure 
disappeared behind a swell on the plain, and then 
leaped to my horse and followed as quickly as 
Icould. In due time I reached the small hillock 
behind which the wolf had disappeared, and, 
dismounting, crept to the rise. Levelling the 
glasses, I surveyed the distance and immediate 
surroundings, but could detect no trace of the 
wolf. This was interesting, for I had covered 
the distance between my former look-out and 
the present point very quickly, so that the wolf 
could not have gone far. 

My idea was that the den was somewhere in 
the vicinity, and it was with a sigh of satisfaction 
that I settled down to watch. 

It was not until almost four o’clock that, 
away in the distance, I saw what I took to be 
another wolf carrying something in its mouth. 
Nearer and nearer It came, until I saw the animal 
slow down and walk into a little ravine, where 
she disappeared. It was now on the verge of 
twilight, so I returned the field-glasses to the 
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case and went back to my horse, which I had 
tied to a bush. I was convinced that the old 
mother-wolf had her litter of young ones some- 
where in there by the ravine, and | determined 
to attack it the following morning. Returning 
to the ranch-house in a very satisfied frame 
of mind, I went to bed without making known 
to Brown my conviction that I thought I had 
the furry thieves located. In the morning 
I told Charles, a fellow-worker on the ranch, 
that I was going out to bring back a litter 
of young wolves, and then set out, in an 
easterly direction, toward the place I had left 
the previous afternoon. I little knew what was 
ahead of me; if I had I don’t think q should 
have felt quite so 
cheerful. 

Putting spurs to 
my horse, I was soon 
loping over the in- 
tervening ground, 
and presently arrived 
at the place I had 
occupied as a look- 
out the day before. 
Riding forward, I 
carefully went over 
the vicinity and 
found liberal evidence 
of former wolfish 
crimes. At last, 
under a bank of clay 
and sand, I found 
the den itself—a sort 
of small cavern lead- 
ing straight down 
into the bank. There 
was no evidence of 
the mother-wolf—or 
any others, for that 
matter—but I knew 
that the young ones 
were within, and that was sufficient for the 
present. 

Now here is where I made my mistake. I 
tied my horse to a bush that grew out of the bank 
directly over the den. This did not appeal to 
me in my hurry as being of any consequence so 
far as danger was concerned. The horse was 
not broken to the business and would shy at 
wolves ; I remembered that once before he had 
broken away when a dead wolf was thrown in 
front of him. I noticed now that his nostrils 
were quivering and his eyes slightly dilated, but 
this did not influence me to give him anything 
more than a passing consideration. 

Getting down on my hands and knees, I was 
soon waist-deep in the hole, and presently, still 
working forward, found I was up to my thighs. 
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Robeit Fairley, who met with the remarkable experience here 


narrated. 


Somewhere in front, in the semi-darkness of the 
den, I could make out the shapes of the whimper- 
ing little wolves. Without waiting, I seized 
hold of one, wrung its neck, and then, backing 
out of the hole a bit, I threw it behind me, not 
knowing in which direction. Then I slid down 
to my former position to get another. At that 
moment I heard a great stamping overhead, 
accompanied by a more or less distinct crash. 
Next followed the utterly unexpected, for the 
entire roof of the tunnel crashed down upon me, 
pinning me fast, and almost smothering me in 
a cloud of dust, sand, and stones ! 

What happened during the next few minutes 
T can hardly recall ; it was just a blind attempt 
at self- preservation 
in which I strove 
with all my might 
and main to work 
my way backwards 
out of the entrance. 
I soon found, how- 
ever, that retreat was 
an impossibility, for 
the fallen débris held 
me as firmly in place 
as though I were 
fettered to a stone 
wall. One fact, never- 
theless, I realized 
very clearly. My 
legs, as far as the 
thighs, were quite 
free, but from there 
upwards I was held 
down by a crushing 
weight that threat- 
ened to press the life 
out of me. 

When I found out 
that I was trapped 
I almost lost hope, 
for I thought that it would only be a 
matter of a few moments before I should be 
smothered to death. When the crash came the 
sand and dust had covered my hands, arms, and 
head ; but by a Herculean effort I was able to 
brush this away and free myself up. to my 
shoulders, thus providing a little room to breathe 
in, though the atmosphere was heavy with the 
settling dust and the smell of the meat that 
the mother-wolf had dragged in for the con- 
sumption of her young ones, who now lay 
whimpering, almost frightened to death, in one 
corner of the cave. 

Once again I tried to work my way out back- 
ward, putting all my strength into the effort ; 
but, though some of the earth behind me rolled 
down, I made not an inch of headway. I had 
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my legs free, however, and kicked lustily, but 
this helped me not at all. ‘There was a solid 
weight crushing down on my back, though not 
so heavily but that I could breathe easily. I 
had feared at first that I should soon be 
smothered, but strangely, again, as the moments 
passed I became aware of the fact that the 
denseness of the atmosphere was not so pro- 
nounced. I turned this over in my mind, and 
the idea struck me presently that there must be 
another entrance to the cave, through which 
air could enter. Strain my eyes as I might, 
however, I could not discern anything that looked 
like the sign of an opening. ‘There was an outlet 
for the air, I discovered afterwards—a tunnel 
about six inches across, evidently the abandoned 
entrance to a prairie-dog’s home, which the 
wolf had later taken possession of and had made 
into a den. 

As yet I had not thought of how the unexpected 
accident had occurred, but during one of my 
thoughtful moments I decided that the horse 
had been the cause of it. It is pretty certain 
that when I threw the young wolf out it fell 
right in front of the horse, or it may even have 
struck him. Thereupon the animal, already 
nervous, had wildly broken loose, stamped on 
the earth above me, tearing the bush up by the 
roots, and dashed off. His weight, of course, 
caused the bank to give way. He did not stop 
on the homeward run, but went straight back 
to the ranch-house, where he was found at noon 
by Charles as he rode in from the outlying 
country. A search for me at once started, for 
the appearance of the horse, with the bush 
dangling from the rope, was mightily suspicious. 
Of this, of course, I had not the least idea ; it 
never occurred to me that the animal would have 
sense enough to go home. I was constantly in 
fear that the rest of the bank would come down 
upon me and finish me off. It was all I could do 
to keep from stifling in that narrow cavity, and 
bear the pain that was now stealthily making 
itself felt throughout my anatomy. Most of the 
weight came upon my stomach, and it is certain 
that if I had not been the man I was, with a 
rugged constitution and a tough set of muscles, 
the ordeal would have made short shrift of me. 

I lay head downwards, at a slant of somewhere 
about forty-five degrees, a distressing position 
at the best, and one that allowed of my doing 
the minimum of work to contrive my escape, 
for any movement on my part was followed by 
miniature avalanches of sand and stones that 
slid down upon my head ; moreover, there 
was nothing solid in front of me upon which I 
could push. ‘The perspiration stood out on my 
brow and fairly dripped from my face; yet 
inwardly I was co!d with apprehension and the 


dread of my situation. I told myself I was 
doomed to die by inches in that forsaken spot, 
out there among the hills too, where nobody ever 
passed along. Even if some cowboy did happen 
to pass by, what chance had he of finding me, 
with only my legs sticking out of the hole ? 

The young wolves were still cowering and 
whining in their corner, drawing as far away 
from me as the walls of the narrow cave would 
allow. I had no fear of them, of course, and I 
could have killed them all by merely reaching out 
my hand and wringing their necks; but the 
very fact that they were alive cheered me and 
relieved the awful loneliness of my position. I 
dd not feel any enmity towards them now ; 
rather there was a sense of friendliness, and I 
vowed deep down in my heart that if I ever got 
out of my plight alive I would never kill another 
wild animal save in self-defence—a vow that I 
have kept to this day. Those little wolves 
helped me to forget my fearful predicament. 
Extending my hand, I patted one gently on the 
back. At first the wild creature shivered in 
fear, but gradually his apprehensions disappeared, 
and by speaking kindly and gently caressing them 
I finall:; calmed their fears. 

My lungs, luckily, were not cramped, for I 
was resting with my elbows deep in the accumu- 
lated sand before me, thus allowing my chest 
more freedom in performing its duty ; but the 
air was still so dense that I despaired of lasting 
very long if there was not some change for the 
better. 

It was during a moment of anxious cogitation 
that I fell suddenly to thinking of the parent 
wolves. Supposing they returned, what would 
they proceed to do when they found me occupying 
their abode ? Would they commence to make a 
meal of my feet? This was a startling thought, 
and I could only hope against hope that the 
evidence of destruction would drive fear into 
their hearts, and so keep them at a distance. 
The chance remained, however, that the all- 
enduring mother-love of the old she-wolf would 
lead her to attack me. 

I do not know how long I had been thinking 
about this, when, all of a sudden, after what 
seemed ages of waiting, I felt the soft body of 
some animal brush by, touching first my right 
leg, and then the left! I did not know whether 
to kick out frantically, or remain motionless and 
take my chances. After a moment of painful 
consideration I adopted the latter system, and 
waitcd with bated breath for the onslaught to 
commence. But though I waited, nothing 
happened, and I gradually began to hope again. 
Evidently the wolf had been frightened, and was 
awaiting, at a distance, some move on my part. 
Presently I made another attempt to wriggle 
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down and then and there have snuffed out my 
existence, 

I did not know the time, or whether it was 
night or day, but I judged that it was still some- 
where in the daylight hours. Once I half 
fainted, and remained in a state of semi-con- 

sciousness for some time. 


: The numbness in my body 
” grew steadily as the moments 
: flew by, and lying as I was 
it will naturally be seen that 
the blood all went to my 
head. I had guarded against 
this by holding my head as 
high as Possible, until the 
cramp became unbearable, 


“The entire roof of the tunnel crashed down Upon me, pinning"me fast.” 


out, but entirely without success. As I view it when I rested with my head down. Those 
now I think I was lucky, for I fully believe that hours of misery will always remain stamped 
if I had shifted my position to any extent indelibly on my memory. My years of strenuous 
the remainder of the bank would have crashed life in the open stood me well in this ordeal; a 
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man with softer lungs 
and muscles would 
have collapsed long, 
before. ‘Thirst was 
gnawing at my vitals, 
and the gathered dust 
and dirt lay thick 
along my windpipe. 
It was impossible to 
breathe through my 
nose, and every time 
I took a breath it was 
with an effort that 
was half strangling 
in its effect upon my 
breast and throat. My 
tongue was parched 
and seemed lifeless ; 
my eyes swam in a 
blood-red mist. 

1 little thought that 
somewhere out on the 
plain the men from 
the ranch-house were 
busy at work attempting to hunt me down, living 
or dead. It was in the neighbourhood of eight 
o’clock in the morning when I crept down into 
the den, and it was about noon that the boys 
started out to hunt for me, under the direction 
of Brown, the ranch-owner. Charles had some 
idea the way I had gone, and though they 
followed his directions, and thoroughly searched 
the country, they were not able to discern a 
trace of my presence. Failing to find the den 
by ordinary means of 
human reasoning, com- 
bined with much riding 
around, Charley called in 
the services of the ranch 
dog, a water spaniel we 
knew by the name of 
“ Queen,” and which had 
a more or less distinct 
fondness for me. This dog 
had often shown high in- 
telligence, and was quick 
at following up a trail when 
interested in ‘the hunt. 

Riding back to the hills 
with the dog, Charley 
released her, and, by 
alternate coaxing and 
threats, set her to work 
to find my trail to the den. 
At first the dog showed 
no interest whatsoever, 
and just ran around, sniff- 
ing occasionally, and then 
locking upwith the greatest 
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Charles Mallony, who first discovered Fairley in the wolf-den. 
From a Photograph, 


“Queen,” the dog that led the rescue-party to the scene 


of the mishap. 


indifference. Finally, 
after much hunting 
about, some feathers 
were found—a _ rem- 
nant of the old she- 
wolf’s hunt. Here the 
dog was again re- 
leased, but, though 
she ran hither and 
thither, there was 
nothing that took 
her fancy, and, after 
following a trail for 
a hundred feet, she 
soon dropped it and 
refused to go any 
farther. 

The men, who had, 
in the meantime, 
been riding round the 
country in all direc- 
tions, now assembled 
at a chosen place 
to talk matters over. 
Brown suggested that one of the boys should go 
back to the ranch and see if I had returned, as 
some of the men thought that the horse had torn 
away from me, and that I should walk home on 
foot. Brown, however, held that a horse must 
be very frightened indeed to muster sufficient 
strength to pull up a bush the size of the one I 
had tied the animal to, and therefore it was more 
than likely that something serious had happened 
tome. Had it not been for Brown’s shrewdness 
I think the hunt would 
have been given up, for 
there was nothing to prove 
that I was actually in 
trouble, save the fact that 
my horse had come home 
riderless. 

The rider sent to the 
ranch came back with word 
that I had not returned, 
and the hunt was then re- 
sumed. At this juncture 
the dog Queen suddenly 
struck a trail, and, with a 
wild bark, started out to 
follow it up. Charley, who 
was with her at the time, 
became interested and 
followed closely behind, 
with the result that half 
an hour later the two of 
them came upon me there 
in the sandhill, the only 
evidence of my presence 


\Phongraphe = Fevealed being my legs 
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got me out than they 
A hand 


No sooner had the men 
began to work over me. 


and I Promptly swoone 
recollection of what followed 
the next day, I came Tound once more, feeling 
very weak and exhausted. Owing to the kind 
attentions of my employers, I soon recovered 
and was able to get to work. I did not attempt 
to dig out wolves again, however ; 
that one experience will last me for 
the rest of my life. 


“The only evidence of my Presence revealed was my legs sticking out of the hole.” 


As 


Through the Wilds 
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BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 


The story of a wonderful and adventurous journey—five thousand miles through the heart of Central 
Asia. Crossing Siberia, the author and his companions traversed Mongolia, Dzungaria, Chinese 
Turkestan, and the Himalayas, finally reaching Bombay after twenty months of wandering. A 
considerable portion of the regions visited was entirely unknown, the rest, for the most part, 
having been traversed only by Russian explorers whose investigations have been kept secret. The 
journey was made by horse, camel, cart, yaks, canoes, rafts, tarantasses, and tongas, not to 
mention oxen and donkeys. This is the final instalment of the graphic record of a notable achieve- 
ment in the domain of exploration and adventure. 


LOWLY we travelled across the great 
waste of Dzungaria, the “ soul- 
appalling Gobi” of some writers, 
but to us a land of beauty, even if 
of a somewhat terrifying character. 
For here, more nearly than in any other land, 

is beauty allied to terror. 

These silent steppes, the natives believe, are 


From a Phe 


Iv. 


the haunts of ‘‘ genii ” and the rendezvous of evil 
spirits. As a recent writer has said: ‘“ The 
great sandy desert of Gobi has been looked on 


-as the dwelling-place of malignant beings from 


the days of hoary antiquity.” All luckless 
travellers in this region, from the days of Marco 
Polo onwards, have recorded strange stories of 
weird beings that inhabit the depths of the 


Amid the great wastes of Mongolia—In the foreground is seen one of the Kobdo 
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wastes. Mysterious singing 
and wailing, beating of 
drums, and distant music 
are said to beguile the 
traveller and lead him off 
the track until he is hope- 
lessly lost in the wilderness. 
A recent Russian explorer 
gives quite a detailed ac- 
count of the wild men of 
the desert. Listen to the 
strange story told by Kos- 
loff, who traversed the 
deserts of Dzungaria in its 
widest part not long ago: 
“ These wild men, the Kyz- 
Kyks as they are called, 
are covered with short wool 
similar to the fur of a 
young camel. They have long black hair and 
black eyes. They are of ordinary size but rather 
long-legged. They roam the steppe in pairs, 
and when harassed by man they scream, whistle, 
and snarl as they runaway. The native Kirghiz 
claim to have caught them occasionally, but 
the captives refuse food and drink, and die after 
a few days.” 

In the desert we met no such weird strangers, 
nor did we come across: anybody who claimed 
to have set eyes on them. But whilst on the 
subject of myths I may as well mention the sacred 
lake of Southern Dzungaria. This is the Bogdo- 
ola, the home of countless tales of wonder and 
the residence of many very holy monks. 

After a toilsome climb through the mountains, 


From a Photo. by) 


lakes and, beyond, the Altai Mountains. 


(Carruthers & Miller. 


The wonderful sacred lake of Bogdo-ola—All its surroundings are holy, and no bird or beast 


may be killed in the vicinity. Carruthers. 
we came to an abrupt mountain wall, where 
seventeen-thousand-foot peaks dropped sheer 
in tremendous precipices and rocky screes to 
an enclosed amphitheatre, where lies the lake 
—a turquoise pool shut in by dark - forested 
slopes and flower-strewn meadows. Here pic- 
turesque monasteries were built close to the lake 
shore, or, perched on some rocky promontory, 
were only approachable by boat. The lamas, 
old men and very holy, lived here a life 
of absolute seclusion. They toil not, neither 
do they cultivate the soil; their food is 
brought up in weekly supplies by the novices 
who live below. As these supplies consist only 
of biead and water, I fancy the monks really 
live on “ air and scenery.” 

The whole valley is a reser- 
vation, where no wild animals 
are allowed to be harassed 
or killed. In consequence, I 
nearly got into bad odour with 
the High Priest, for, according 
to my habit, I was continu- 
ally shooting small birds for 
my collection. As the result 
of preservation, the wild beasts 
of the forest swarmed in this 
beautiful lake basin, and used 
it with apparent appreciation 
and gratitude to the monks. 
The great stag of the Tian 
Shan was here quite numerous, 
for he is quick to differentiate 
between a refuge like this 
and the much-hunted valleys 
beyond. 

Solemn, religious _ silence 
hangs over the deep valley 
until broken by the cry of the 
peacock and the mew of the 
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otter, and at dusk 
by the giant gongs 
and muffled drums 
beaten by the 
priests in the 
temples, which 
echoed weirdly 
from the mighty 
cliffs and crags 
around. No ordi- 
nary shepherds or 
nomadsareallowed 
to graze their flocks 
here —it is pre- 
served intact for 
the deity who is 
supposed to visit 
the lake once a 
year. 

Contrast is the 
leading feature of 
Asiatic travel. At 
one moment the 
traveller may be 
faced by a thou- 
sand - mile plain, 
later by a_ ten- 
thousand-foot 
barrier of snow 
mountains. Every 
conceivable ty pe 
of transport has 
to be tried. We 
have driven 
eighteen hundred 
miles in a cart, 
ridden post - haste 
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A group of future lamas at an “obo,” or cairn of votive offerings. 
Frou: a Photo. by J. H. Miller, 


on relays of 
Mongol pacers, 
slouched behind 
crawling camel 
caravans, and 
walked over the 
Himalayas. The 
camels of Central 
Asia are, luckily, 
more able to resist 
cold and _ better 
adapted to the 
hills than the one- 
humped drome- 
dary. As is seen 
in the photograph 
reproduced below, 
our camels easily 
negotiated the 
snow pass of ten 
thousand feet. In 
the Himalayas 
there is a well- 
known trade route 
over which camel 
caravans habitu- 
ally go to and fro, 
and in the course 
of which journey 
they reach the 
record altitude, 
for a camel, of 
eighteen thousand 
two hundred feet. 
This is the great 
Karakorum, the 
highest trade 


The caravan crossing a high pass in Mongolia. 
ty J. H. Miller. 


From a Photo. 
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Virgin peaks in the Mongolian Alps explored by the members of the expedition. 


From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


route in the world, which we had the ill- 
fortune to traverse late in the year. But that 
is another story. Dzungaria, which I am 
trying to describe, lies three months’ journey 
away to the north-east. But even here we 
experienced the splendour of the hills. On 
more than one occasion we explored and mapped 
little-known ranges of snow mountains. Exciting 
days, those, wading up the snow-slopes and 
recording the altitudes of ice pinnacles hitherto 
unassailed by man. 

The superstitious nomads of Buddhist faith 
regard these heights as sacred, and could never 
be persuaded to accompany us ; but the Moham- 
medan Kasak and Kirghiz were more amenable. 
These people of Turkish stock are probably 
a remnant of the 
original Turki 
people, from 
whom sprang the 
present-day 
Osmanlis_ of 
Stamboul. Here 
they wander in 
their ancient and 
original home ; 
shepherds by 
profession and 
living a life of 
indolent ease, 
they form the 
aristocracy of 
the steppe. 

Much of their 
time is given to 
hunting and fal- 
conry, which 
shows that their 
struggle for 


existence is not 
Vol. xxx.—40, 


so very hard. The men 
pride themselves on their 
dress, and the women, 
of course, have their 
fashions as well. A black 
coat is the desire of 
every Kasak girl; and 
this with the white em- 
broidered head-dress, as 
seen in the bottom pic- 
ture, which surrounds 
a good-complexioned and 
often pretty face, goes 
to make quite a pleasing 
costume. Another 
feature of the Kasak 
girl’s “‘get-up” is the 
fashionable high - heeled 
boots which they all 
wear. Horsemen all the world over find that 
a heel is a comfort to a boot in the stirrup. 
The cowboys of Mexico, for instance, use the 
same Cuban-heeled boot which was copied 
from the ancient Aztecs. And these latter, 
curiously enough, are of that peculiar shape 
and green colour such as we saw amongst the 
Kerei Kasaks of the Altai. 

The men wear grotesque sheep-skin trousers 
when in the saddle, which again reminds one 
of the “ shaps” of the Western rangers. Our 
Caucasian guide and interpreter excelled himself 
in his knowledge of impressive English when 
he called them “ mutton trousers ” ! 

To see a bunch of Kerei, who, by the way, are 
the élite of all Kasak nomad tribes, riding out, 


Kasak women who entertained the explorers 
From a Photo. by J. H. Miller, 
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From a Photo. by) 


eagles and falcons on 
fists, to hunt the reed- 
beds for pheasants 
and foxes, is a thrill- 
ing sight. It makes 
small - bird falconry 
seem tame in com- 
parison. The flight at 
a fox or a wolf, or 
even on occasion a 
gazelle, makes areally 
fine sport. The eagles 
used are the common 
golden eagle, called by 
the natives ‘ buro- 
gut.” They are never 
used except in winter, 
when they are hungry 
and keen; all the 
summer you may see 
them tethered out on 
wooden blocks or on 
the tree-tops in the 
neighbourhood of the 
encampment. 
Altogether the 
Kasaks are a fine, 
healthy people, living 
on the produce of 
their flocks and, con- 
sequently, passing Strenvoos sport — A Kerei nomad with his falcon setting out to hunt 


i & From a) foxes, (Photograph. 
quiteuneventful lives. 


A Chinese frontier official 


.Groups of tents 
generally denote a 
family party. Where 
else but in Asia could 
eight or ten nearly- 
related families live at 
such close quarters ? 
When spendingnights 
in the encampment 
we were always 
annoyed by the old 
ladies of the camp, 
who chaperoned the 
younger women and 
tried to steal our be- 
longings. Their klep- 
tomaniac habits were 
astounding. Our ser- 
vant was continually 
pulling our knives, 
spoons, and forks out 
of the baggy sleeves 
of these old women. 
They were quite un- 
abashed when _ this 
happened. Apropos 
of this we asked our 
host the cost of man- 
slaughter, and he said 
eighty-one horses © 
—a large enough sum 
to forbid too many 


They drink enormous quantities of mares’ milk, old women being put out of the way ! 

or “‘ kumiss,” in the summer months, and this, For two thousand miles we traversed the border 
I think, goes to make them so extraordinarily lands of Siberia and the marches of Mongolia. 
healthy, gives them such good complexions, This is a wonderful frontier, where two vast 
and also accounts for the superabundance of old empires of such different character, religion, and 


women who always bothered the encampment. age run alongside cach other across the heart 
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and his escort. 


of Asia. Russia is pushing ahead, but China, 
even if the great Dragon is at last beginning to 
stir itself in the populous parts of China proper, 
is still somewhat somnolent in this out-of-the- 
way region. 

We often came on the Chinese frontier posts, 
situated at anything up to two thousand miles 
from Peking. Here we found sedate and polite 
Manchus living as nearly as they could in the 
style of their beloved Peking; their ménages 
were complete, even to their painted, doll-like 
wives and the innumerable variety of delicacies 
that go to make up a Chinese menu. 

The photograph reproduced above shows a 
Chinese general and his staff and guard of 
honour at a small military post in the Altai. 
We had dropped down to this settlement of 
Tulta, or Sharasumbé, from the crests of the 
Altai range, and had pitched our camp close 
beside the mud-walled fort and “ yamen” of 
the mandarins. Of course, complimentary visits 
had to be paid, and the holding capacity of our 
tents was taxed to the utmost when we had to 
entertain the personnel of the deputation shown 
in the picture. 

The soldiers were quite fine men, capable of 
great things, and excellent material for a 
European officer to get to work on; but it will 
be seen that many are still armed with pikes, 
which would not be much good for keeping in 
order anyone but refractory Mongols and harm- 
less Chantos. The Chinese have a saying that 
“You do not make nails out of good iron, any 
more than you make soldiers out of good men,” 


(Carruthers & Miller. 


which maxim they carry out to the letter. As 
is well known, it often happens that the 
bad men who enlist are rare fighters. 

To be entertained by hospitable Chinese 
mandarins is most interesting, quite instructive, 
and very bad for the health of one’s digestive 
organs. It was a continual source of annoyance 
to us, this overfeeding at lengthy and almost 
nauseating Chinese dinners. We could seldom 
get out of them, however. Imagine the effect 
of forty courses! None could be refused, as 
your host impressed on you as each dish was 
brought in the exact cost of it, its rarity, and its 
characteristics. Then he asks you your opinion. 
Of course you say it’s excellent—and he promptly 
gives you some more! Fishes’ fins, ancient 
eggs, bamboo shoots, sea-slugs, seaweed, all 
naturally result in a bad head and a worse 
stomach. The Chinaman cannot do without 
his favourite dishes even in this out-of-the-way 
corner cf the empire. Long caravans of camels 
carry these delicacies across the Gobi to the 
capital of the New Dominions, on the outskirts 
of the empire. The merchants of Urumchi, the 
capital, stock all the latest Peking creations in 
the way of strange dishes. ‘‘ Latest” is used 
comparatively, for they are four to six months 
old by the time they reach far Western China. 

But we have pleasant memories of these 
jovial old Chinamen, who were so friendly to 
us, and it was with sincere regret that we heard 
recently of the wholesale assassinations caused 
by the revolutionaries, when many of our Manchu 
friends and hosts were killed. 


The Overseer’s Duel. 


BY SYDNEY SANDIFORD, OF GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK RBYNOLDS. 


The story of a strange battle between man and beast in the depths of the British Guiana jungle. 


HE gold industry of British Guiana 
is on the wane so far as the individual 
prospector, or ‘ pork-knocker,” is 
concerned. It is getting into the 

_ hands of limited companies and big 

corporations. 

Nowadays it is balata (the gum of the 
balata tree) to which all the wild spirits look for 
salvation. The work of balata-tapping gives 
them a lot of chances to get lost, eaten by tigers, 
shot by their mad comrades, or perhaps half- 
starved by the company that employs them. 

The “tiger” of this part of the world is 
really a jaguar, or some kind of a tiger-cat. 
I was once present when one of these vicious 
brutes visited a camp of men who were working 
balata for the Essequibo Rubber and Tobacco 
Estates, Limited. 

Before telling the story I must explain that, 
owing to their distance from any centre of 
civilization, the balata-men have to subsist 
largely on barrelled salt pork, or on game 
brought down by their own guns, which method, 
being more pleasing, is almost universally 
followed. 

The meat is prepared in a manner peculiar 
to West Indians. It is stewed down and partly 
preserved by a condiment known as “ cassa- 
recep,” originally an Indian preparation, and the 
result must be tasted to be appreciated. 

On the day in question two men who had gone 
out very early brought in a fine labba, an animal 
universally pronounced to be Guiana’s sweetest. 
Soon after some fine ‘‘ pacoo,” or bush-fish, were 
brought in from a neighbouring creek, for British 
Guiana has quite a network of small streams 
teeming with fish. 

The chef of the gang, a diminutive Barbadian 
negro with a deal of tongue, started to work, 
and soon savoury smells ascended to the nostrils 
of the men who were working in the trees around 
the camp. 

The camp was, of course, situated in a clearing, 
and it was here the cooking went on. 

The chef, in his haste to taste the succulent 
repast, had neglected to throw the entrails into 
the running water of the creck, where they would 
have been immediately swallowed up by the 
omnivorous fishes. Instead, he very carelessly 
cast them into some undergrowth a little distance 
from the camp. 


The buck-pot boiled merrily, and I was leaning 
against a tree, chatting with the fussy cook and 
entertaining pleasant visions of an appetizing 
meal, when we distinctly heard a low snarl 
above the clicks of the tapping tools and the 
soughing of the wind among the crowded tree- 
tops. 

I knew at once it was a tiger, attracted by the 
smell of raw meat, and shouting to warn Parsons, 
the overseer, in the tent, and the chef, who had, 
however, promptly shinned up a tree, I seized 
a shot-gun and, following the negro’s example, 
swarmed up the nearest bullet-wood tree. 

Parsons, the overseer, was, as I have said, 
in the tent. The overseers come and go from 
one camp to another, inspecting tools, seeing 
that the trees are tapped in the regulation 
fashion, and making up the books of the camps 
as from the last overseer’s visit. 

Parsons rushed out of the tent, a revolver in 
his left hand and a bared sword-stick in his 
right. The tiger was just emerging from the 
low scrub. It was a splendid animal—long, 
low, sleek, yellow-brown in colour, and marked 
as is the way with our tigers, not with stripes, 
but with dark rings and spots. 

On seeing Parsons the great beast stopped 
abruptly and glared hard at him. 

Parsons glared back. The tiger advanced two 
steps, Parsons did likewise, always keeping his 
eyes on the tiger’s. : 

If you are in a similar plight never take your 
eyes off Brer Tiger. If you do he is apt to think 
he is the better, and to act swiftly on the thought. 

Again the tiger advanced two steps, and Par- 
sons did likewise. 

“Back, Parsons, back ! 
I cried. 

I didn’t know that if Parsons turned around, 
or if I fired, Parsons was a gone coon. 

“Shut up and don’t shoot,” snapped Parsons, 
without moving his head. With that he 
advanced the three steps the tiger had just 
made. 

It was grand, soul-stirring, to see that silent 
duel between man and beast. Parsons, alert 
and steady—the tiger crouching low, ready to 
spring when it saw its chance, and both intensely 
concentrated on the work on hand. ‘They kept 
up the game of approaching each other step for 
step for what seemed ages. The tiger dared not 


Tl shoot him!” 
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spring; the overseer’s steady glare and slow 
approach seemed to disconcert it. 

At last, when Parsons had got him within 
fifteen paces and not an inch more, he fired 
directly between the tiger’s eyes—once, twice, 
thice. Then, as quick as one of his own shots, 
he stepped aside. 

I craned forward excitedly to see what 
happened. 

The tiger sprang, but Parsons was too 


quick for him, and as the beast flashed into y/ 


the air he buried his sword-stick in the 
brute’s flank. Here, however, he 


was too slow 
by a hair's 
breadth. He 
had calcula- 
ted on pierc- 
ing the 
region of the lungs, but he missed it, and 
man and beast went over together in a 
glorious tangle. 

The balata-men came streaming up, attracted 

bythe shots, 
and as the 
two fighters 
rolled over 
in the dust, 
the tiger 
blinded and claw- 
ing wildly at the 
air, Parsons, 
though mauled, 
still deadly cool, 
they “tapped” 
the beast in a 
style not ap- 
proved of 
Government. 
They drove their knives deep into his sides and 
they smashed his head with the branches of 
bullet-wood trees. Then they pulled Parsons 
out of the scrimmage by his legs and arms, and, 
pitching themselves bodily on the tiger, finally 
finished him off. 

So good a job did they make of it that Parsons 
could only secure afterwards the skin of the head 
as a souvenir. The rest of the hide was in 
tatters. 

In the midst of the final struggle the Bar- 
badian cook slid out of the tree to which he had 
fled and fell plump on the heads of some of the 
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executioners, who, seeing that 
the tiger no longer needed their 
attention, promptly be- 
laboured the hapless cook in a 
thoroughly business-like way. 
Parsons, we found, 
was unhurt save for his 


“ The tiger sprang, but Parsons was too quick for him.” 


left hand, which was pretty badly mauled. 
We quickly attended to it, and then fell on the 
pepper-pot stew, which the cook had done up 
in fine style. Parsons ate a whole labba-leg— 
the equivalent of about four steaks—besides 
other things too numerous to mention. 

The next day, too, we had a royal feed on 
tiger steaks—very good if you know how to cook 
them. But the best of all was that night, when 
the men improvised a concert, and a loud- 
voiced negro sang the praises of Parsons in fine 
style, while that blushing hero made his acknow- 
ledgments by producing from his kit a bottle 
of civilized Scotch whisky. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF 
THE ARCTIC. 


BY E. W. HAWKES. 


These remarkable articles embody the experiences of the author while acting as a Government official in 
charge of the primitive inhabitants of the Diomede Islands, away out in the inhospitable waters of 


Bering Strait. 


For three years Mr. Hawkes was the only white man among these survivors of the 


ancient Eskimos, who live in cliff houses and still retain many curious customs. His narrative will 

be found full of interesting information concerning these little-known people and the life of himself and 

his young wife in their desolate island kingdom, far from civilization, amid the ice and fog of the Arctic. 

In this final instalment Mr. Hawkes deals with the Eskimo medicine-men, with whom he had many 
tussles, and their curious ways of impressing their credulous victims. 


HE whole life of the primitive Eskimo 
is governed by precedent. Although 
outwardly the freest and most irre- 

sponsible being in the world, he is 
~ in reality the slave of public opinion 
and the numberless customs and superstitions 
of his ancestors. The ways of his fathers 
are good enough for him, and the word of the 
old men and witch-doctors, who treasure up 
ancient precedent like the Pharisees of old, is 
the standard he lives and dies by. As the 
expericnce of his forefathers was probably 
gained at terrible cost in adapting themselves 
to the hostile climate of the Arctic, there is 
some reason for his attitude. 

For an Eskimo to break one of these unwritten 
laws is to render himself a social outcast. 
Although treated with kindness, he is no longer 
reckoned as a member of the tribe. I well 
remember such a case on the Diomedes. A 
brother-in-law of the chicf had early embraced 
Christianity, being converted on a trip to Nome 
by one of the first missionaries. Being a very 
conscientious man, he soon recognized the 
incompatibility of retaining his faith and con- 
forming to the worship of his people. This fine 
distinction does not bother the average Eskimo, 
who will gratify the village missionary with an 
enthusiastic testimony and then go home and 
beat his drum and sing to the spirits half the 
night. But this old fellow was made of sterner 
stuff. The spirit of the Scotch Covenanters 
was in his veins. He refused to go through the 
usual rites of his people, and prayed to the God 
of the white stranger at home. As a result he 
was forbidden his place in the village Kos-ga 
(or meeting-place), where every man has his 
recognized station, carefully graded according 
to merit. His son was not allowed to dance 
with the young men, or witness any of the 
councils or witch-doctorings reserved for the 
men; his daughters could not take part in the 


annual dance of the women, nor was any member 
of the tribe bold enough to ask them in marriage. 
They all married Siberian strangers and left the 
old man’s house desolate, but he stuck to his 
faith to the last. In my humble opinion, he 
was the best Christian I ever met. Always 
cheerful, always ready to help, living daily the 
faith that was in him, he was the only Eskimo 
I ever saw who was brave enough to withstand 
the witch-doctor. 

The witch-doctor, by the way, is not loved 
by the Eskimo. On the contrary, he is hated 
and feared, and often meets with a violent death. 
But he rules the ignorant native with the 
cruellest rod this world has ever known in its 
evolution from spiritual bondage—the rod of 
superstitious fear. I have seen natives turn 
pale at the mere mention of some famous, 
or rather infamous, “ doctor.” But the advent 
of the white man and the missionary is changing 
all this, and some tribes have become so 
thoroughly converted that they forbid the 
practice of witch-doctoring any more. The 
natives themselves acknowledge that the 
“doctors” are not so “ strong” as they used 
to be, that their songs and charms are losing 
their efficacy. It is only a matter of time 
before the belief will entirely disappear, as the 
religion of fear is supplanted by the faith of 
hope and love. But what is bred in the 
blood and bone strangely persists, and I have 
found doctors still practising on the sly, even 
in civilized communities of Christian Eskimos. 

The witch-doctors are more intelligent than 
the average Eskimo, which makes them all the 
harder to fight. By a combination of tricks 
common to ventriloquism, juggling, and spirit- 
ualism, they convince the Eskimos that they are 
invulnerable and in league with the numerous 
spirits of evil which beset his daily path. I 
remember one fellow who used to cut his throat 
daily, to the horror of his audienve. It was a 
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clever piece of work. As he slashed his knife 
across his neck the blood would run in streams, 
probably from a carefully-concealed bladder 
beneath his parke. He afterwards visited a 
northern tribe in search of fresh fields to conquer, 
and was shot. The native who killed him 
pumped a whole magazine of soft-nosed bullets 
into him, to make sure that he was dead, and then 
ran twenty-five miles to a different tribe for 
safety. It was considered quite the thing for 
the big doctors to burn themselves once in 
a while to increase their powers of magic. After 
the announcement had heen made, the tribe 
would gather from near and far to witness the 
wonderful proceedings. The witch-doctor, after 
certain ceremonies, would be tied hand and foot 
and bound to a stake by his assistant. (By the 
way, they usually have an assistant, like our 
great magicians. He comes in quite handy at 
times.) Wood is piled around until the doctor 
is hidden from view. A fire is started, and the 
would-be suicide is soon hidden in rolling clouds 
of smoke. His spirit is supposed to ascend to 
heaven on the plume of flame. When the fire 
is getting uncomfortably hot the people are 
bidden by the assistant to wait 
in the Kos-ga for the return 
of the doctor’s spirit. As soon 
as they have gone, the assist- 
ant pulls out a few sticks of 
timber at the back of the pile, 
cuts the thongs, and releases 
the blistered doctor. He, in 
turn, sneaks up a back alley, 
and arrives on the top of the 
Kos-ga about the time his soul 
is supposed to be returning 
from the skies. He makes a 
spectacular entrance through 
the roof, and the assembled 
people are filled with awe. 
From that day he has them 
in his grip. This is a trick 
that never fails. 

The witch-doctors are rank 
extortioners, always exacting 
their pay in advance. They 
usually select the best dog or 
skin their poor patient has, 
and often keep up their 
ministrations until he is com- 
pletely fleeced. It was for this 
reason that I opposed them, and not because I 
cared particularly for the effects of their hideous 
belief. I also placed a taboo on their doctoring 
of women and children, as some of the school- 
children who had undergone treatment at their 
hands had become so frightened by their horrible 
masks and cries that they crawled under the desks 


A typical Eskimo witch-doctor—The Author 
had a good deal of trouble with these gentry. 
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at the sight of some “ comic faces ” I had bought 
for a Christmas entertainment. Also, after the 
death of several babies, I took the maternity 
business away from them entirely and gave it 
to the old women. Strangely enough, the tribe 
backed me up in these two reforms, but would 
not do away with the doctors altogether. They 
said that I wanted to change their ways too soon ; 
the missionaries of the neighbouring coast had 
laboured with their brethren for twenty years 
before they had induced them to give up their 


superstitions. “‘ The evil spirits would get me,” 
they told me, “if I fought the witch-doctors.” 
And they did. 


Later, in the fall of my second year, a new 
witch-doctor arrived who had lost his practice 
on the mainland owing to his tribe turning 
Christian. It seemed to me, by the way, as if 
all the medicine-men and general black-legs 
driven off the mainland betook themselves to the 
green pastures of the heathen Diomedes. At 
any rate, there were over a dozen witch-doctors 
practising on the different islands at one time. 
So I called in this new-comer, and informed him 
that we already had a surplus of doctors, and 
asked him to hunt a little 
instead of beating his drum. 
He replied quite diplomatically 
that he had practised the 
gentle art of craft too long to 
give it up, but that he would 
help me in my work and make 
no trouble. This was the same 
fellow who prophesied the com- 
ing of the epidemic and our 
dual activity, as related in 
my last article, and for this he 
got considerable credit among 
the natives. When it came his 
turn to be doctored for the 
measles I asked him why he 
didn’t beat his drum and scare 
the disease away. He got 
over this poser by telling the 
natives that if he were “sure” 
that it was the measles he 
could “take it off,’ but he 
was unable to decide just what 
kind of a devil had caused the 
trouble. The witch - doctors 
ascribe certain disorders to 
certain evil spirits, and do 
not pride themselves so much on their ability 
to drive the devil out of their patient as on 
their success in deciding its name and family 
history. After it has been driven out it becomes 
subject to the witch-doctor, and increases his 
family of familiar spirits. The more devils he 
has the stronger he is. Some of them have a 
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whole boxful, and a complete assortment of 
hideous masks to represent them. 

They also claim to control the spirits of the 
dead, calling them up at will like a modern 
medium. This is usually done at the death of 
some member of the tribe, when the newly- 
descended spirit becomes their intermediary. I 
did not discover this until one day when I was 
at the death-bed of a Catholic Eskimo. As he 
felt the chill of death stealing over him he began 
to mumble his paternosters in evident haste and 
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terror. The witch-doctor was standing close 
by, eyeing him intently. I afterwards asked my 
interpreter why the dying man had done this, 
and he told me that “ he didn’t want the witch- 
doctor to get his soul.” 

Some of their séances are startlingly realistic, 
and would furnish good material for the Society 
for Psychical Research. They are usually per- 
formed in the open by the sea, without any 
cabinets or assistants. A fire is built, and meat 
and tobacco thrown on the flames as offerings 
to the spirits. The people sit around in a circle, 
and occasionally pour libations on the ground 
for the suffering souls in Hades. The witch- 
doctor squats in the middle and addresses the 
spirits beneath. They are supposed to come up 
through his body and reply. He calls up the 
newly-departed and gives comfort to sorrowing 
relatives, or uses some dead member of the tribe 
as a voice from the other side to confound his 
enemies. Needless to say, I always came in for 
my share of denunciation. Somehow the devils 
did not like me ; I suppose because I wrought 
confusion among their ministers. 


Diomede dancers at Nome, Alaska. 


Just after the measles epidemic another 
“ sickness ” struck the islands. This was a sort 
of aftermath, and took the form of diphtheria 
and pneumonia. Among the sick was the chief’s 
favourite son, an Eskimo of the Eskimos. I 
liked him because he was open and honest, 
although he stuck to all the old superstitions. 
When I heard he was stricken I hurried over to 
the chief’s house and offered my services. They 
were declined with thanks, and the head witch- 
doctor was summoned. He could make no 
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headway against the terrible spirit which pos- 
sessed the young man, however, and finally 
attributed his lack of success to me, as I had told 
the old chief that the witch-doctors could not 
cure his-son. I should probably have been 
promptly put out of the way as a hindrance to 
the profession, had I not found a sudden champion 
in the bully of the islands, who was a witch- 
doctor himself and suffering somewhat of an 
eclipse since the arrival of the wonder-working 
stranger. I had done him some favours, which 
now stood me in good stead. He informed me 
of the plot in the following cryptic manner: 
“S’pose chief’s son die, man kill him? Oh, no. 
Me speak? Oh, no!” 

The boy died the same day, and, taking my 
interpreter, I went over to the chief’s house, 
where all the people were assembled. The old 
chief appeared heart-broken, but gave me his 
hand.. The family, seated around the room, 
glared at me with hostile eyes, It was evident 
that they actually believed I was the cause of 
their brother’s death, and nothing I could say 
would change their opinion. It was a strange 
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sensation. I can still see the picture—the 
corpse of the boy, the grey-haired chief wringing 
his hands above it, and the tense attitude of the 
people around. I, the supposed murderer, was 
standing in their midst. I felt sorry for them 
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in their delusion ; also I felt sorry for myself, 
for I knew if I couldn’t change their attitude my 
life wouldn’t be worth five minutes’ purchase. 
So I talked gently to the old man. I com- 
pletely ignored the people, as I knew his word 
was final. I told him how sorry I was for him 
in his bereavement ; how I would have liked to 
help him, but his son would not let me; how 


A Diomede woman and her baby. 


I could have cured his boy if it had not been 
for the witch-doctor. I dwelt on the friendship 


between his son and myself in the past, and 
assured him that I would be the last man to 
harm him. The old fellow was visibly moved, 
but answered never a word. 


It was plain he 
believed what the witch-doctor had said. 

Then help came from, an unexpected quarter. 
The boy’s eldest brother, now nominally chief of 
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the tribe, and the “ modern man ” of the family, 
spoke up. He said that they forgave me for 
this (pointing to the dead body of his brother) ; 
that they were not going to kill me, but would 
treat me as well as they could. He understood 
the ways of the white man, he said, but his family 
did not. He, personally, believed that the witch- 
doctor had lied, and we were brothers. So I 
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kept my scalp a little longer. The boy had been 
a Catholic, and, as there was no priest within a 
hundred miles, I read the Burial prayers from a 
Latin Bible given me by the mission father in 
distant Nome, which satisfied his family that 
his soul was safe from the evil witch-doctor. 
They buried him away up on the mountain-side, 
and built a fire by the body at night, while the 
doctor called up his new-flown spirit. It said 
that everything was all right, so the tribe 
settled down in peace again. It was months 
before they left off mourning for this last scion 
of the old-time line. They knew the new chief, 
the eldest son, would follow in the footsteps of 
the white man, and the ancient glory of the tribe 
would be no more. 


A little while after I fell ill myself of the same , 


trouble. The witch-doctor said that it was in 
retribution for spoiling ; 

his medicine that the 
disease of the chief’s son 
had descended on me. 
I was desperately bad 
for two months, and only 
pulled through on 
account of my determina- 
tion to disappoint the 
witch-doctor. I lived on 
malted milk, and burnt 
my throat out with 
caustic three times a day. 
I spent most of my time 
out on the ice, freezing 
out the germs. It was 
pretty rough medicine, 
but it worked. When I 
was so weak I could not 
walk, I got a stout stick 
and pulled myself over 
the snow. I was fre- 
quently delirious, and 
used to imagine that the 
ravens which flew over 
the islands were gather- 
ing to pick my bones. I 
remember shaking my 
stick at them and saying, 
“You won’t get me!” 
I must have been an 
awful spectacle, reduced 
to skin and bones, my 
beard and hair unkempt, 
dragging myself over the ice and talking to the 
air. The women and children would run when 
they saw me, but the men were very kind. As 
the long line of hunters, returning from the chase 
of bear and walrus, would swing by me, sitting 
on a block of ice, every man would stop and ask 
me how I was getting on, and offer words of 
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The patriarch of the village. 


encouragement. However, they were so con- 
vinced of my final end that they had my grave 
all picked out and ready; no one had ever 
recovered from that death-grip at the throat. 
But I disappointed them. It was too bad, after 
all their trouble. 

My recovery was a mystery to the entire 
tribe, and they finally came to the conclusion 
that I had a bigger devil than the witch-doctor. 
I afterwards cured the old chief of the same 
malady, and re-established myself with his 
people and earned his undying friendship at the 
same time. 

The witch-doctor, too, had noticed my down- 
ward progress with distinct satisfaction, and 
enjoyed. asking me all my symptoms, although 
with an outward show of sympathy. He even 
inferred that his influence was strong among the 
inhabitants of the nether 
world, and could be pur- 
chased, to the dispelling 
of my sickness, for a few 
dollars, whereupon I told 
him to go below and in- 
vestigate. He was, how- 
ever, having troubles of 
his own. He had lost his 
reputation with the tribe 
since the death of the 
chief’s son, and was 
constantly embroiled in 
domestic trouble. So one 
day the old patriarch of 
the islands, in whose igloo 
he lived, addressed him 
thus: ‘You are no 
good. Your wife is no 
good. Neither of you 
are any good. Before 
you came here we never 
had any trouble. Now 
you are always stirring 
up trouble. You are an 
undesirable citizen. 
Skidoo!” So the dis- 
credited — witch - doctor 
moved to Siberia, whence 
I used to hear occasion- 
ally of the wonders he 


performed. 
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entertainment before 


leaving us, he had himself hung. After being 
tied hand and foot, he was strung up to a 
rafter by four stout Eskimos. The operation’ 
was not a success—that is to say, he recovered 
after being cut down. If I had been allowed to 
participate the result would have been different. 

This brings me to an ancient custom of the 
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Eskimos, that of killing off their old people. 
When a man or woman gets so old that they 
can no longer enjoy life they express a desire to 
“shuffle off this mortal coil.” It then devolves 
on one of the children or relatives to assist them 
with a rope or 
knife. This 
pleasant cus- 
tom originated 
in’ Greenland, 
where they used 
to take the old 
folks out and 
leave them to 
refrigerate in a 
hole in a con- 
venient glacier. 
The custom was 
varied in Siberia 
by stabbing or 
hanging. I do 
not think that 
it was ever 
adopted in 
Alaska, but the 
Diomedes, 
being close to 
Siberia, ab- 
sorbed such 
social duties as 
we do the styles 
from Paris. As 
late as the build- 
ing of the Gov- 
ernment school 


them on stout platforms, after the Indian style ; 
others put the corpse upright in a rough box 
with the knees touching the chin and the hands 
folded, ready to step out on the Judgment Day. 
On the islands the coffin was simply piled over 
with timber and 
rocks. They 
bury the per- 
sonal effects cf 
the dead with 
them. You will 
see the man’s 
kayak and sled 
on his grave, 
and a whole col- 
lection of pots 
and kettles 
piled over an 
old woman’s 
last resting- 
place. No Es- 
kimo would 
touch these 
articles, how- 
ever much he 
might need 
them, nor would 
he pass through 
a village bury- 
ing-ground, nor 
be caught in its 
vicinity at 
night. The 
ghosts — which 
are supposed to 


an old man was 
strung up by 
his — admiring 
relatives, and during my residence an old woman 
was killed on the Siberian side. After courting 
Death she changed her mind, as women will, and 
expressed a desire to live, but was not allowed 
to show such fickleness in the face of ancient 
and honourable custom. 

The old gentleman mentioned above was the 
first Eskimo on the islands to be buried in a 
coffin, Previous to his elevation he had asked 
to be buried in the “ white man’s box.” The 
usual custom had been to throw dead bodies 
out to the dogs. But the old man got a coffin. 
He was no sooner snug in it, however, than a 
great storm arose. The natives figured that he 
was too “ warm,” so they took off the lid, where- 
upon the ancient’s temperature went down 
and a catastrophe was averted. This incident 
established the custom of using coffins among 
them. 

The different tribes vary considerably in the 
manner of burying their dead. Some place 


s launching a boat—All sorts of curious ceremoni 
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hover around 
would surely 
et” him. 

Every ten years the Eskimos hold the Dance 
to the Dead, when ghosts are supposed to come 
out of their coffins and visit the Kos-ga, where 
they are given a feast, and retire well filled for 
another ten years. Sometimes the food is 
taken to the burying-ground to save the spirits 
the trouble of moving. 

When a child is born among the islanders it 
takes the name of the last deceased member of 
the family, and on it devolves the duty of 
feeding its foster-father’s spirit. The Eskimos 
have a horror of being childless, because their 
spirits will languish and their name be forgotten. 
As they say, “‘ S’pose no mik-a-nina (children)— 
ghost plenty hungry.” Often an Eskimo will 
beggar himself, giving a great feast in honour 
of his illustrious ancestor ; but he gains great 
renown thereby, and places all his visitors under 
lifelong obligations to him. 

Such are the strange customs and stranger 
superstitions of this isolated people. My stay 
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among them terminated in the spring, when I 
concluded I had had enough of the simple life, 
and left with a whaling crew for Cape Prince of 
Wales, the nearest point of American civilization. 
The strait was full of running ice, which made 
our passage in a frail skin boat rather precarious. 
We would thread our way through a lead where 
the ice had opened, and as it closed in on us 
. again the natives would jump out of the boat on 
to the berg and pull our boat up on it as the 
terrible jaws of the ice-pack snapped together. 
It took us forty-six hours to go eighteen miles, 
but it was worth the struggle. I cannot describe 
how good it seemed to see friendly white faces, 
and have good United States soil under our 


An aborigine from Cape Prince of Wales. 
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feet again. For two years we had been prac- 
tically dead to the outside world. In all that 
time we had received our mail but once. We 
had not worn anything but furs and muk-luks 
for months, and could hardly get used to 
civilized clothing and shoes again. Seeing no 
white people, we had learned to use Eskimo 
largely even between ourselves, and often 
startled our friends by jabbering away in that 
language. So does Nature accustom one to 
environment. I am not sure, if we had stayed 


on the islands a few years more, whether we 
should not have degenerated into white Eskimos 
as typical as those recently discovered by 
Professor Svennsson. 


A ean : 
Adrift. a 


BY C. L. McCLUER STEVENS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY EVISON. 


Mr. McCluer Stevens has had a most adventurous career, having been in turns tramp, prospector, 
gold-digger, stowaway, Indian fighter, and Government scout amongst the savage Apaches of 


Arizona, and many other things. 


In the following story he tells of the horrors of work in a chain-gang 


in an abandoned convict camp in Arkansas, of his escape with a companion in misfortune, and of 
the adventures that afterwards befell him-in the swamps and cotton-fields of Mississippi. 


BM RECISELY how I came to find 
| myself, not so very many years 
ago, adrift and well-nigh penniless 
| in the streets of Chicago matters not. 
Suffice it to say that I was there 
and in that fix, and it is unnecessary to add that 
I did not feel particularly happy about it. My 
last twenty-five cents went for a night’s lodging, 
and the next morning I answered an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper for railway workers at 
two dollars a day, and got taken on, together 
with two or three score other simpletons. We 
were sent by special train down into Arkansas, 
near a place called Pine Bluff, where they were 
building a new line through a low-lying, swampy 
country that fairly reeked with malaria. Until 
a short time before our arrival the contractors 
had been utilizing convict labour, but the 
convicts had died off like flies, and the news- 
papers kicked up a row about it. 

The convicts had therefore been withdrawn 
and “free” labour substituted. I was one of 
the “free”? labourers, but personally I failed 
to see where the freedom came in. 

We were lodged in the old, abandoned convict 
stockades and huts; we were shepherded to 
work and back by armed guards—overseers they 
were called—and we were fed principally on 
corn-bread, dried peas, and fat white bacon, 
the ordinary diet of prisoners in the Southern 
convict camps. Moreover, the contract we each 
had to sign before being taken on specified that 
we must continue at work for six months certain. 


It did not take me long to realize that in 
signing this I had practically signed my death- 
warrant—unless, indeed, I could find some way 
out of it. Even the negroes, who formed the 
bulk of the labourers, sickened and died after 
four or five months of it. What chance, I asked 
myself, did I stand? True, they served us out 
with quinine as part of our ordinary daily 
rations, but of what avail was quinine against 
that pestiferous atmosphere ? 

Whenever we stuck our shovels into the rank, 
black soil the stench of decaying vegetable 
matter that rose up was intolerable. At night 
one could see—and smell—the miasma rising from 
the swamps all round like a huge woolly blanket. 

After three days’ toil I began to feel the fever 
in my bones, and threw down my tools, telling 
the “‘ boss ” of my gang that he could do what 
he liked with me, but that I was not going to 
stick it any longer. 

Somewhat to my surprise, he showed no 
particular signs of anger ; he only looked at me 
rather pityingly, I thought. 

“ You know what it means ?”’ he said. 

“No, I don’t,” I replied, “‘ and, what’s more, 
I don’t care. Anything’s better than this.” 

Seeing me determined, he said no more, but 
signed to a couple of the guards, and I was 
marched back to the stockades, and thence to 
Pine Bluff. Here I was taken before a grimy- 
faced individual in his shirt-sleeves, who I found 
out afterwards was a magistrate sitting in his 
official capacity. 
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I was charged with unlawfully breaking my 
contract, and was sentenced to a fine of one 
hundred dollars, to be worked out, in default of 
payment, on the public roads. 

“Got the spondulicks ?” said the policeman 
who had me in charge. 

“ Got what ?”’ I asked. 

“ Spondulicks,’” he repeated. 
know.” 

“Do you mean, have I got the money to pay 
the fine 2?” I said. 

He nodded. ‘‘ That’s it, sonny.” 

“No,” I said, “I haven’t, and if I had I 
wouldn’t part.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you ? ” he sneered. 
guess, sonny, that before 


“The wad, you 
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ventilation, until he was on the point of death 
from suffocation. Yet a third offender was 
strung up by his thumbs with whipcord to the 
branch of a tree, and left hanging there until he 
fainted with the agony. 

All three of these men were negroes, as it 
happened, but I was assured that we white men, 
of whom there were six or seven in custody 
beside myself, would most certainly be treated 
the same way if we did not behave ourselves. 
I thought it prudent, therefore, to do my best 
to avoid incurring the ill-will of my jailer, while 
at the same time keeping a sharp look-out for 
any chance to escape. 

We were worked all day in chains, but these 

were removed at night, 


you’re through with it 
you’d be glad to part with 
ten times a hundred dollars, 
rather than do the thirty 
days. However, that’s your 
business, not mine. Come 
along to the cooler.” 

I found the “ cooler” 
to be a stone-flagged, cell- 
like room without a fire, 
and minus either bed or 
bedding. So cold was it 
that I had to keep running 
up and down all night in 
order to keep my blood in 
circulation. There was no 
proper solid door to it— 
only an iron grill separat- 
ing the interior from the 
open air. 

Next morning I was 
taken out, and a chain, 
on the end of which was 


when we were all herded 
together like cattle in a 
large, cell-like building, also 
termed the “cooler,” but 
bigger and stronger than 
the place I was first 
detained in. No bedding 
of any kind was provided, 
but there were about a 
dozen filthy, ragged blan- 
kets, which we shared be- 
tween us, sleeping—or try- 
ing to sleep—on the floor. 
Our prison stood quite 
by itself some distance away 
from the town, and was left 
at night totally unguarded. 
This gave me an idea. I 
had picked up the rusty 
blade of an old table-knife 
outside. I made it into a 
rough saw, and started to 
cut through the bars of 


a thirty-two-pound cannon- 
ball, was fastened round 
my left ankle. A heavy, 
long-handled shovel was then placed in my 
hand, and I was driven out to work by a 
huge, evil-visaged brute of a jailer, who was 
armed with a revolver and carried a big, wicked- 
looking raw-hide whip. 

“ What will they do to me if I refuse to work ?” 
I asked my nearest companion in misfortune. 

“ Flog you,” he answered, quietly —‘“ flog you 
to death.” 

I thought he was bluffing, but I soon found 
out that he was in dead earnest. During the 
eight days I toiled in this horrible chain-gang 
I saw one man’s back cut all to pieces with a 
whip for “ being saucy,” as our jailer put it. 
Another was put in the ‘“ sweat box,” a sort of 
coffin-shaped arrangement of wood, inside which 
the wretched victim was shut, without light or 
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the iron-grilled door that 
stood between us and 
freedom. 

At first my companions in misfortune looked 
on stolidly, making no attempt to help me, 
although the bright moonlight shone right in on 
us through the bars, so that the interior of our 
wretched cage was almost as light as day. Some 
among them, indeed, even started to grumble at 
me, saying that the noise I made was preventing 
them from sleeping. 

Sleep! And in that vermin-infested den ! 

At length, however, one or two of the more 
enterprising of the prisoners rose from the floor 
and sidled up to where I was working. The 
good progress I had made during the compara- 
tively short while that I had been at work 
surprised them, and one of them, a white man 
called ‘‘ Scotty,” took my home-made saw 
from me “to give me a breathing spell,” 
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as he put it, and started work on his own 
account. 

Then, one by one, the others joined in. Two 
or three additional knife-blades were produced 
from somewhere or other and made into saws. 
By the morning we had cut half-way through 
two of the bars. Then we ceased work, rubbing 
tust and dirt into the cuts to prevent their being 
noticed. 

The cheerful manner in which we all worked 
that day made our jailer quite merry. Of 
course, he was blissfully ignorant that our good 
spirits were due to the fact that we all of us hoped 
and believed that our captivity was now well- 
nigh at an end. I, at all events, had no doubt 
in my own mind about being able to complete 
the sawing through of the bars that night, in 
which.case there was nothing to prevent us get- 
ting clear away, as the “ cooler ” was, as I have 
already said, left quite unguarded, and there 
was no dwelling-place anywhere near it. 

Fate, however, was against me. In fact, it 
played me as scurvy a trick as it is possible 
to conceive of. That evening two new prisoners 
were brought in, and, in order to make room for 
them in the “ cooler,” Scotty and I were given 
quarters in the town jail. 

These were far more comfortable, being, in 
fact, the same as were allotted to long-term 
convicts ; but of course we were deprived of 
all hope of being able to escape with the others 
from the ‘ cooler,” and all our labour and toil 
of the night before became of no avail—so far, 
at all events, as we two were concerned. 

It was a bitter disappointment. Locked in 
my loncly cell that night, I sat on my wooden 
stool, bowed my head in my hands, and cried 
like a child. 

Next morning there was an awful row. The 
prisoners in the “cooler,” some sixteen in all, 
had disappeared—how was only too evident 
from the broken and twisted bars. 

“TJ b'lieve you had a hand in it, Britisher,” 
snarled my jailer, as he handed me my breakfast. 

“And you, too, Mr. Bloomin’ Scotty,” he 
added, as he unlocked that individual's cell 
door. “Stands to reason they couldn’t ha’ 
cut through them there bars in one night.” 

Neither Scotty nor I made any answer, and 
after breakfast we were set to work as usual. 
To our surprise, however, the chain and shot 
were dispensed with. 

“T ain’t agoin’ to shackle you jossers this 
mornin’,” explained our guard. “ There’s only 
two of you, and I can keep an eye on you. If 
you try any hanky-panky tricks—why, look out.” 
And he tapped his revolver significantly. 

“ Say, Britisher,” whispered Scotty to me, an 
hour or so later, while our jailer’s back was 


turned, “I’m goin’ to plunk yon chap one in 
the jaw the first proper chance I get. If I can 
only land him where I want to, I guess I can 
send him to sleep for fifteen seconds, anyhow. 
That’s our chance. We've got to cut and run. 
Savvy ?” 

“ Right-o!” I whispered, in reply. “ But 
do you think you can ‘out’ him in one 
blow?” 

“Leave that to me,” he replied, with a 
knowing wink. “I travelled two years with a 
boxing booth in the old country.” 

I said no more, but for the next hour I was on 
thorns. 

“ Supposing Scotty makes a mess of it!” I 
thought to myself. “It will mean a flogging 
for both of us.” 

- I did not fear the pain so much as the disgrace, 
and I made up my mind that I would rather be 
shot dead in my tracks than submit to it. 

The place where we were working was near 
the foot of a low hill, beyond which, on the other 
side, was a broad and deep stream, a tributary 
of the Mississippi. Across this stream again 
was an uninhabited region of swamp and 
forest. Once there we should be comparatively 
safe from pursuit. 

One thing only bothered me. I caught 
Scotty’s eye and whispered him the question :— 

“ Can you swim ?” 

“ Like a duck,” he replied. ‘“ And you?” 

“Ves,” I said; “I’m all right for a mile, at 
all events, so knock him out the first chance you 
get, and then we'll bolt for the river.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
his chance came. Our brute of a jailer turned 
round suddenly, and saw us talking together. 

He rushed up to Scotty, who happened to be 
nearest to him, and, thrusting his heavy, bulldog 
face close up to his, asked him what in thunder 
he meant by it. 

For answer Scotty stepped suddenly back 
and landed the ruffian a terrific, smashing blow 
on the point of the jaw. Without uttering a 
sound he flung his arms into the air and went 
down like a log. 

“Run, Britisher, run!” shouted Scotty, and 
off we both rushed in the direction of the hill. 

Hardly had we gone a hundred yards, however, 
when Scotty pulled up short, and of course I did 
the same. 

“What’s the matter?” I gasped out, im- 
patiently. ‘ You’re not winded ? ” 

“Winded ? Of course not,” he retorted, 
contemptuously. “ I was thinking of his revol- 
ver. We ought to have taken it” 

“You should have thought of that before,” I 
answered, regretfully. ‘‘ It’s too late now.” 

And, indeed, it was, for at that instant, looking 
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back, we saw our erstwhile jailer rise slowly and 
painfully to a sitting posture. 

“ Get a move on you !”’ shouted Scotty, as he 
bounded forward once more. 

The next instant a shot rang out, and then 
another, and another. The brute was firing at 
us with his long-barrelled, heavy-calibre revolver, 
sitting on the ground and using the crook of his 
arm as a rest. 

But it is no easy matter to shoot a man who is 
running his hardest and zigzagging at the same 
time. The bullets pit-patted all round us, 
kicking up little balloon-shaped balls of dust, 


‘That night we slept on the ground in our damp 
clothes, for we had no matches, and in any case 
we should hardly have dared to light a fire, for 
fear of attracting the attention of possible 
pursuers. 


“Scotty janded the ruffian a terrific, smashing blow on the point of the jaw.” 


but not one touched us, and before many minutes 
were over we were out of range beyond the crest 
of the hill. We dashed down the other side 
and into the river just as we were, without 
stopping to remove our clothes. Then we 
struck into the swampy forest country, keeping 
to the higher ground as well as we could, and 
setting our course by the sun. 


The next morning the sun rose bright and 
clear, and feeling now that we were fairly safe 
we stayed where we were long enough to dry 
our clothes thoroughly. Then we started off 
again, setting our course towards the Mississippi, 
which I reckoned to be between thirty and forty 
miles from where we first broke away. 

About noon we came to a small clearing, 
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where was a negro’s hut, surrounded by about 
a couple of acres of cultivated land. I had no 
money, but Scotty had a few dollars, and the 
proprietor made no difficulty about selling us 
food. 

He called to his wife, a buxom dame, black 
as a coal, like himself, and all smiles, eyes, and 
teeth, and she at once set about preparing a 
meal. 

In due course we sat down to it, and, needless 
to say, we did full justice to the fare provided, 
for we were ravenously hungry. Besides a 
bountiful supply of corn-bread, beans, and bacon 
the good lady had baked us a pumpkin pie, and 
there was coffee, with a huge, piled-up dish of 
“ flannel” cakes, sweetened with maple sugar. 
I thought that I had never in all my life tasted 
anything so delicious. 

Our host and his wife ate their midday meal 
at the same time as ourselves, but at a separate 
table, for in the Southern States of America 
not even the poorest white man will consent 
to sit at meat with a coloured person. The 
blacks look upon this as quite a matter of course, 
and do not resent it in the least. 

After dinner, and a pipe, I asked the negro 
how far it was to the Mississippi. He told us 
that it was about ten miles in a straight line, 
but that the swamps were well-nigh impassable 
for a stranger as one got nearer to the river, and 
that the track, which wound in and out, was 
difficult to follow. If we tried to take any 
short cuts, he said, we should almost certainly 
get bogged, and might easily lose our lives, 
adding that if we cared to stay where we were 
until the next morning he would be pleased to 
go with us and show us the way, as he hada 
friend living on the bank of the river thereabouts, 
whom he wanted to visit. 

As we were in no hurry, and badly in need 
of a rest, we gladly fell in with his proposal. 
Both the negro and his wife seemed quite pleased 
with our company, and no wonder, for according 
to them very few people ever came that way. 

We started for the Mississippi directly after 
breakfast next morning, accompanied by our 
guide, and very glad I was, when I saw the sort 
of country we were in, that we had not tried to 
get through by ourselves. The trail wound in 
and out amongst the swamps in such a way that 
no one unacquainted with it could possibly 
have followed it, while to stray aside from it 
would almost certainly have meant an awful 
and lingering death in the bottomless bogs 
which everywhere surrounded us. 

At about noon we struck the Mississippi, 
here a mighty, turbid stream more than two 
miles broad. Both Scotty and I were anxious 
to get across to the opposite bank, feeling that 
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then we should be perfectly safe from pursuit ; 
but how to accomplish the feat was the difficulty. 
‘There was no ferry, and, of course, no bridge. 
In fact, there was not even a house or habitation 
of any sort in sight, that of the negro squatter, 
whom our host had come to visit, being situated 
a little way inland in another direction. 

However, luck was in our way for once. 
While we were seated on the bank discussing 
ways and means, our negro friend having mean- 
while taken his departure, a small boat propelled 
by a solitary oarsman suddenly made its appear- 
ance round a bend in the river just above us, 
and quite close in to our side of the stream. 

Scotty promptly hailed the rower, and asked 
him how much he would take to ferry us across. 
He at once pulled in to the bank and, with what 
I thought at first to be an uncalled-for exhibition 
of inquisitiveness, asked us where we were bound 
for. 

I answered curtly, “The other side of the 
Mississippi,” whereupon he explained that he 
had only asked because he himself was going to 
Greenville, two hundred miles down the river, 
and if our route lay in that direction he would 
be pleased to give us a lift in return for our 
assistance at the oars. To this proposal, of 
course, we readily agreed, and we were soon 
making good progress, with a five-mile current 
in our favour to help us along. 

The voyage occupied us five days. At night 
we used to pull in to the bank and sleep round a 
fire purposely built of green wood to drive away 
the mosquitoes. We also pulled in three times 
a day for breakfast, dinner, and supper, the 
regular charge made for each of these meals by 
the small farmers and squatters living along the 
banks being twenty-five cents. 

As we had by this time no available funds, 
however, our hosts readily agreed to allow us 
to pay for our grub by chopping up a certain 
quantity of firewood. No coal is burnt in these 
parts, and the labour of chopping up the logs 
with a huge, broad-bladed axe is pretty irksome, 
so that farmers and others in most of the Western 
States are usually quite willing to accept this 
form of payment in kind for food, which really 
costs them little or nothing. 

Arrived at Greenville, Scotty and I ‘parted 
company, he going down the Mississippi as a 
“ roustabout,” or deck-hand, on a river steamer, 
while I got work cotton-picking on a big planta- 
tion about ten miles from the town. 

One evening, after I had been working there 
about a week or ten days, the planter somewhat 
surprised me by asking me into his house to 
smoke a cigar with him. 

“T would like to have a chat with you,” he 
said, almost deferentially. “I know you are an 
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“The darkies fired a return volley from their revolvers.” 


Englishman, and I can sce you are a gentleman, 
and English gentlemen are not so common 
hereabouts that we can afford to ignore them.” 

That first chat was the beginning of quite a 
close intimacy. The Southerners, I may explain, 
are very partial to Englishmen, because we took 
their part in the great Civil War which broke out 
over the question of slavery in 1861 ; and, once 


the ice was broken, 
my employer 
treated me quite 
as an equal. He 
even introduced 
me to his only 
daughter, a pretty 
girl of eighteen or 
thereabouts, who 
had just returned from finishing her education 
at a fashionable school in New Orleans. 

What might have come of it all I cannot say. 
The planter was.a widower, and somewhat 
advanced in years, and he may have had visions 
of my marrying the young lady later on, and 
settling down for life on his estate. All I know 
is that he seemed purposely to throw us together 
a good deal, while it was also arranged that I 
should stay on with him as a sort of overseer 
through the coming winter months, sleeping in 
the house, and taking my meals with them as 
one of the family. 

Whatever his plans were, however, they were 
destined to be cut short by a terrible tragedy. 
We were just finishing our early dinner one even- 
ing, and it was still quite light, when a white man 
came galloping up to the front door, his horse a 
lather of foam, and shouted out that the negroes 
in Greenville had risen and were murdering all 
the whites. 

This was serious news if true, and we lost no 
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time in saddling horscs and starting for the town. 
On the road we passed several groups of negroes 
proceeding on foot in the same direction. They 
were all armed, and they eyed us sullenly as we 
passed, but made no attempt to molest us. 

We found Greenville seething with excitement. 
The bother, it appeared, had started in a drunken 
affray between a negro and a white man earlier 
in the day, and had quickly developed into a 
fierce racial riot. Six white men had been killed, 
and at least twice that number of negroes, some 
of the bodies of the latter still lying about in the 
principal square in front of the town hall. 

There was a large mob of blacks near here, all 
carrying revolvers, and my planter friend, who, 
it appeared, was a Justice of the Peace, rode up 
to them and urged them to disperse and return 
to their homes. 

“ There has been enough blood shed already,” 
he said, “and if you take my advice I will have 
the whole matter inquired into, and I promise 
you that the guilty parties shall be punished, no 
matter whether they be white or black.” 

I think that his words would probably have 
borne good fruit, but at that moment a shot 
rang out from somewhere behind us, and one of 
the negroes he was talking to threw up his arms 
with a scream, and fell to the ground shot 
in the chest. Instantly the other darkies fired 
a return volley from their revolvers, and my 
friend dropped from his horse dead, with a 
bullet through his heart. 
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As soon as this happened the negroes broke ° 
and fled in all directions, pursued by the 
infuriated whites, who shot them down like 
rabbits. Altogether, I heard afterwards, 
some forty lives were lost in this deplorable 
outbreak. 

The results to me personally were sufficiently 
serious, for a trustee was immediately appointed 
for the estate, the young lady was whisked away 
by a relative, and I was told, politely but firmly, 
that I could clear out then and there, as my 
services were no longer required. 

As I had relied on being engaged as overseer 
through the winter, I had not saved anything out 


- of my wages, but had bought some clothes and 


other things of which I stood badly in need. 
All the ready money I had in the world was two 
dollars and some few cents. 

There was no local demand for labour just then, 
for the cotton crop was gathered, an operation 
which corresponds with our hop-picking, in that 
it attracts casual workers from all parts of the 
country. All these were now rapidly quitting the 
district, and I was strongly advised to do likewise, 
as otherwise I was assured I should starve to 
death during the coming winter. 

So, with a heavy heart and a light pocket, I 
once more took to the road, setting my face 
towards New Orleans, a thousand miles or more 
distant, but where I was told there was plenty 
of work to be had cutting canes in the sugar 
plantations. 
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An exciting account of the sinking of a vessel in the Thames estuary. Although within sight of 
succour, the men on board spent twenty-two hours in the rigging, famished and wave-drenched, 
before they were seen and rescued. 


e=ay F all the world’s waterways, perhaps 
(Gr the busiest is the estuary of the 
(2 Thames. There is a constant pro- 
s cession of ships, either inward or 
outward bound, from small sailing 
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vessels and coasters to the monster liner or 


freighter. No waterway is so admirably 
lighted as the mouth of the Thames ; what with 
the lighthouses, lightships, and lightbuoys, a 
sailor can find his way just as easily by night 
as by day. There are so many craft about, so 
many vigilant eyes ashore, that one would think, 
even if disaster overtook one, that rescue 
would be merely a matter of minutes. Yet only 
a few miles away from this great maritime 
highway, as our unfortunate experience proved, 
it is possible for a crew to experience all the terrors 
and discomforts associated with a shipwreck on 
some remote and barren coast. 

That I am not exaggerating will, I think, 
be shown by an account of our unfortunate 
experience off Foulness Island, not far from 
Shoeburyness, in the early days of October 
last, when for a period of twenty-two hours 
our passenger, the mate, and myself were forced 
to seek refuge in the rigging of our sunken 
vessel, and were then only rescued through the 
lucky appearance in the neighbourhood of a 
Southend fisherman. The boat in question was 
the barge And Co., belonging to Mr. H. Shrop- 
shire, of Blackwall, who owns a fleet of some 
of the finest sailing barges that ply from the 
Thames to the various East Coast ports. 

Thad been skipper of the barge for some seven 


months, and had made several trips in her. I 
think I can claim to know something about the 
Management of these craft, for I have been 
working upon them since I was a lad of seven- 
teen. Although And Co. was by no means a 
new boat—being, in fact, one of the oldest in 
the fleet—she was in every way seaworthy and 
perfect in her equipment. She had a length of 
sixty-five feet, and was of the usual Thames 
barge rig, except that, being a “ ketch” barge, 
her mizzen-mast was stepped on deck in front 
of the wheel, and carried a gaffsail instead of 
a small spritsail. 

We had had a comfortable run from Black- 
friars to Rochford, Essex, where we loaded up 
with a cargo of bricks. It was at half-past one 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon that we left 
Rochford, bound for the wharf at Blackfriars. 
All told, there were three of us on board—the 
mate, a passenger, and myself. Our passenger 
was my father-in-law. It was virtually his first 
trip to sea, for he had never been farther than 
Blackwall on a boat before. Still, he knew 
something about ships and their ways, as he 
had spent his life working at the waterside. 
The weather was decidedly cold, and when we 
got “outside” I found a light wind blowing, 
but a nasty, choppy sca. 

We had every anticipation, however, of a 
pleasant little trip up the estuary of the Thames, 
but our hopes were doomed to undergo a rapid 
change. During the night our boat, towing 
astern, managed to get adrift unperceived, 
and we saw no more of it. Worse was to 


follow, for early next morning I discovered 
that the-vessel had sprung a leak along her 
It was impossible to get at 


whale planking. 
the damage, on account of 
the cargo, and after a hasty 
examination, as the water 
was coming in fast, I decided 
to keep the pumps going 
and run the barge ashore. 
We were now off Foulness 
Island, on the Essex coast. 
We were some distance out 
in the open sea, as it is 
always advisable to keep 
clear of the numerous sand- 
banks hereabouts. Having 
made up’ my mind, I in- 
formed the others of my 
decision, and put the boat’s 
head shorewards. 

The mate and the pas- 
senger worked hard at the 
pumps while I steered. This 
was not easy, for the vessel 
rolled heavily, on account of 
the water she had shipped, 
and the choppy sea did not 
improve matters. However, 
I kept her straight as 
best I could, and very 
slowly we made our way 
landwards. I recognized that 
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our fate, now that we had lost the boat, 
depended upon successfully beaching the barge, 
and it would have been impossible to have 


reached the shore by swim- 
ming ; none of us were good 
for anything like such a 
distance, particularly in that 
rough, ice-cold sea. All of 
us worked our hardest—the 
mate at the pumps, the 
passenger with the sails or 
bailing out the ever-rising 
water, while I was kept fully 
occupied at the wheel. All 
of us were too busy to ex- 
press our thoughts, but we 
knew that to’sink where we 
were would in all proba- 
bility be fatal, for the pro- 
spects of being picked up 
were decidedly remote. It 
is a low-lying, almost un- 
inhabited coast, and ships 
pass a long way out, to 
avoid the Maplin and other 
sandbanks. There ‘was 
nothing to do but to make 
a run for the land, trusting 
to good luck that the barge 
kept afloat till we reached 
shallow water, and to this 
end we strained every nerve. 
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The barge “ And Co.," which sank off Foulness Island, in the Thames Estuary. 


From a Photograph. 
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It was quite early in the morning when we 
discovered the leak, but the water gained more 
and more rapidly, spite of our utmost efforts, 
and soon the barge began to sink lower and lower 


hold was full of water, and I realized, with our 
dead-weight cargo, that the end must be very 
close. I was already finding it exceedingly 
difficult to steer the vessel in her waterlogged 


‘The water crept up till the deck was awash.” 


in the water. All the time, however, the shore 
was coming nearer and nearer, for we drove our 
good vessel at the best pace she was capable of. 
About half-past six the mate reported that the 


condition. Fortunately, the wind kept steady ; 
if it had freshened or chopped about this story 
might never have been told. 

While the other two men worked like Trojans 
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at the pumps we crept a little nearer, but now 
the barge was sinking rapidly at the head. How 
far away the shore seemed, and how slowly we 
appeared to move! Several times when the 
vessel dipped her nose I thought she would 
never rise again ; but she was making a gallant 
struggle of it, and still she wallowed onwards 
towards safety. 

A few hundred yards farther, and the water 
crept up till the deck was awash; but I still 
clung on to the wheel, determined to get as close 
in as possible. Meanwhile our passenger, who 
had done all that was possible, sought refuge in 
the rigging, where he was soon joined by the 
mate. Then—so slowly that the eye could 
hardly follow the process—our boat settled 
down and sank, the chilly water rising to my 
waist. The race was over ! 

There we were, some three and a half miles 
from shore. The boat had evidently foundered 
on a sandbank ; her hull was totally submerged, 
as well as several feet of the mast. As I could see 
that the tide was not more than half in, this 
looked pretty serious, especially as the water 
was rough and looked like getting worse. 

There was nothing for me to do but to join 
the other two in the rigging. Unfortunately, 
there had been no time for them to secure any 
provisions, and it was now impossible to get any 
from the cabin, which was, of course, under 
water. This proved a great misfortune, as our 
stay aloft turned out to be much longer than 
we expected. The passenger was dressed in my 
oilskins, so in the matter of clothing I knew he 
was all right, while my mate had his heavy 
overcoat on. I was glad of this, for the morning 
was bitterly cold. 

Eagerly we looked around us, but nowhere 
could we see any sign of possible assistance. 
Seawards there were a few coasting craft on the 
horizon, much too far away to see us ; shorewards 
nothing was visible but the line of low-lying 
land forming the coast of Foulness Island. All 
around us was a heaving, tumbling expanse of 
grey-coloured sea, flecked with white here and 
there where the chilly wind whipped it into foam. 

It was now about half-past eight. The sun 
was shining brightly, and we could not only see 
the island, but the trees upon it. We could 
also discern, far away in the distance, the Swin 
Lightship and the Maplin Lighthouse. 

To attract the attention of someone on shore 
or some passing ship was obviously the thing to 
do, and we certainly expected to accomplish this 
before long. But our efforts proved bitterly 
disappointing. We strained our eyes landwards, 
trying to make out figures upon the beach, and 
we shouted singly and also in unison until we 
were hoarse, but nobody appeared. Occasion- 


ally we detected a sail on the horizon or the 
smoke of some passing steamer. Once we made 
sure we had been seen, for a schooner turned 
in our direction; but evidently she did not 
notice us, and sailed away. On another occasion 
it looked as if a coasting steamer was making 
towards us, but her course proved to be a little 
too far south. 

As the tide rose it drove us higher and higher 
up the rigging, and, as I occupied the lowest 
position, I was repeatedly drenched by the 
spray. The sun warmed usa little, and we wrung 
out our drenched clothes as best we could. So 
the hours dragged wearily on, and our hearts 
became heavier as the prospects of an early 
rescue faded away. By the afternoon we felt 
famished with hunger, for we had virtually eaten 
nothing since the night before. 

By evening the weather again turned bitterly 
cold, and there was a touch of frost in the air. 
The sea was now very rough, and the spray from 
the waves kept dashing over us. It looked as if 
we might have to spend the night in the rigging, 
and we shuddered at the thought, for we were 
wet, cold, and almost exhausted for want of food. 
I cheered my men up, however, by telling them 
that we should surely be able to make our pre- 
sence known to the men on the Swin Lightship, 
which was not more than a mile and a half away. 
I had a quart tin of paraffin oil in my pocket, 
which I had snatched up before leaving the 
deck, and I explained how I would make a torch. 
as soon as it was dark enough, and that its flare 
was bound to be seen. The others were for 
making that torch there and then, but I knew it 
was virtually useless making a signal of this 
description in daylight. We had spent the day 
in waving our hats and coats, and they had not 
been seen ; we would leave the torch till night. 

So we patiently waited for the darkness. As 
the sun went down the rays from the lightships 
and lighthouses began to play over the heaving 
water and the powerful beam from the Swin 
Lightship kept passing over our heads as it 
swung round on its circular course. We were 
hoping that {ts welcome rays would reveal our 
presence, when I knew those on the vessel would 
lower their boat and come to our rescue. In the 
distance, also, we could detect the beams of the 
Maplin Lighthouse. But the lights came and 
went, the darkness and the cold increased, and 
still there was no sign of succour. 

It was very trying for us, huddled up there 
in the rigging, cold and wet and hungry, to see 
those lights and know that help was so close 
at hand, yet seemingly beyond our reach. 

At about ten o'clock we made our first distress 
signal. Taking off my coat, I drenched it with 
paraffin, and rolled it up so as to form a convenient 
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“We shouted until we were hoarse, and gradually the boat drew nearer and nearer.” 
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torch. I then climbed up over the other men 
to the masthead and lit it. For quite ten minutes 
I swung it round and round over my head. I 
kept it on the move until the torch had been 
practically burnt away and there was nothing 
left to hold. The mate, plucking up his spirits 
at sight of the blaze, declared it put him in mind 
of the fireworks at the Crystal Palace. We felt 
sure the flare must have been seen, and stared 
anxiously towards the lightship. When the 
powerful beam again swung round in our direc- 
ti» we took off our caps and waved them 

tically. But there was no response ; appa- 
‘bs:ly the signal, which looked so bright to us, 
.ad not been noticed. 

We were terribly disappointed, of course, but 
determined to keep on; so I made a second, 
and then another and another—five in all. The 
second one was a lighted towel, the others con- 
sisting of our neck wrappers. All of them 
failed, however, and when the last one flickered 
out we could do nothing more in this direction, 
kecause all our oil had been exhausted. 

The burning of my clothes in this way meant 
that I was left in the wind-swept rigging in my 
shirt-sleeves, with nothing whatever to protect 
my arms and neck from the bitter cold. In 
spite of our bad luck with the flares, we did not 
give up hopes of being seen as the night wore 
on. When the rays from the lightship passed 
over us we could even detect the trees on the 
distant shore, and it seemed impossible that we 
could remain much longer unobserved. Many 
vessels passed in the distance, as we could tell by 
the lights, but they, of course, did not notice us. 

Towards midnight there was a sharp frost, and 
it became colder than ever. This added greatly 
to our discomfort, particularly in our wet and 
famished condition. Every now and then I had 
to beat my breast with my hands to keep the 
blood in circulation, as I was getting numbed 
and frozen with the cold, and feared that I might 
topple out of therigging. 

So the night wore on. It was terribly lonely, 
perched up there in the darkness, and our spirits 
sank lower and lower. The chilly wind whistled 
mournfully round us, and the spray which broke 
over us kept us continually drenched. The 
mate, apparently, did not worry greatly, for he 
managed to obtain several snatches of sleep— 
probably on account of his physical weakness 
as the result of our trying labours to beach the 
vessel. Our passenger occasionally burst out into 
song ; he said it kept him warm and made him 
forget his perilous position. 


Never did men welcome the coming of dawn 
more joyfully than we did. When the first rays 
of the sun appeared over the horizon we climbed 
up a little higher and strove to wring the wa.er 
out of our sodden clothes. We were weak and 
exhausted and very, very hungry. We realized 
now that our vessel had gone down in a lonely 
spot, and how to attract attention or get ashore 
was a puzzle. We racked our brains in our 
efforts to find a means of escape, and some- 
one suggested building a raft; but this was 
impracticable, because we had no tools with 
which to work. How we sighed for that lost 
boat ! 

Things looked serious, for it was obvious that 
we could not hold out much longer. We had 
spent twenty-two hours in the rigging—a day 
and a night—and no one had noticed us or our 
signals. I seriously thought of making an 
attempt to swim to the shore, despite the rough 
sea, but finally decided that a three-and-a-half- 
mile swim through heavy waves, in my weakened 
condition, was quite impossible. It was while I 
was cogitating the matter that I caught sight of 
a vessel in the distance. We looked earnestly in 
her direction, and saw that she had stopped. A 
little later we imagined we saw a boat coming 
towards us. Sure enough, our luck had changed 
—the boat was approaching us. We shouted 
until we were hoarse, and gradually the boat 
drew nearer and nearer until it reached the foot 
of the rigging. 

Our rescuer turned out to be Mr. W. Waller 
Robinson, a fisherman of Southend, who owns 
the smack Volunteer. He had come out dredging 
off Foulness Island, and, noticing our distress 
signal—an old towel, flying from the mast- 
head—through his glasses, lowered his boat 
and came to our rescue. It was now about half- 
past six, and a high sea was running. We were 
taken on board the Volunteer, which at once made 
for Southend, where we were given a hearty 
breakfast. Mr. Robinson deserves every praise 
for his gallant action. During the last twenty- 
six years he has rendered assistance to about a 
hundred vessels and twenty-six barges in 
distress in the Thames estuary, and has saved 
many lives. 

After a much-needed rest we left Southend 
again for the scene of the wreck, determined 
to raise the barge if possible. This was finally 
accomplished, after great difficulty, and we 
eventually arrived at Blackfriars, almost a week 
overdue, after an experience none of us are 
likely to forget. 
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Feeding camels in the market-place. 
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BY MRS. CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. 


The quaint experiences of a young couple who, tiring of hotel life, decided to set up 
housekeeping in Cairo. 


E found we were to be in Cairo three 
months, and as we took our after- 
noon walks or drives we were 

i impressed with the number of houses 

on which the sign, “‘ Appartments for 

Rent,” was displayed. We said nothing at first, 

wondering when the psychological moment 

would arrive to approach the subject of house- 
keeping. We were staying at an hotel, and there 


were seven weighty reasons why we should not 
remain there for three months, the first being 
the fact that it cost two pounds per day, not 
including extras and tips; the other six reasons 
do not matter. 

We decided to go up the Nile as far as Luxor, 
and the night before we started I went 
across the street to the book store where we 
bought our papers and magazines and had our 
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pictures developed, and opened my heart to the 
little Greek proprietress who had always been so 
accommodating. She was Cairo-born, and might 
perhaps help me, I thought. I explained to her 
that I wanted to keep house, that we were tired 
of sitting through long course dinners where we 
had to wait until everyone else had finished 
their course before the little bell announced 
that another might be served. We fully realized 
the beauty of the big red and white dining-room, 
and the dexterity of the Arab waiters, picturesque 
in their spotless white gowns, with red fez and 
belt, but we had been eating in big dining-rooms 
for many months in sundry hotels all over the 
world, and the novelty had worn off. We were 
longing for a nice beefsteak and potatoes, and 
the kind of sociability that props a paper against 
the sugar-bowl and a book against the fruit-dish, 
and only talks when there is something to say, 
or else keep silent without the feeling that the 
woman at the next table is saying, ‘‘ Do look at 
that couple, John. They have not spoken for 
twenty minutes. I am sure they are married.” 

My sympathetic listener, to whom I poured 
out my woes, understood me perfectly. In her 
nice broken English she said, ‘“‘Madame was 
quite right. Hotel life was intolerable.” She 
would give me the name of a most charming man 
who had a bureau of location (a house agency), 
and he would find me a place that would bring 
me all happiness. She was so enthusiastic that 
my cynical soul, hardened by much travelling 
and repulsing the birds of prey that live upon 
tourists, immediately wondered if she would 
Teceive a commission upon the rent of the 
“appartment.” Perhaps she bought her hats 
with the percentage received from “ appart- 
ment ” searchers. 

Then I decided it could not be, as no one 
ever comes to Cairo to keep house. They hurry 
through on their way to Assuan or Luxor and 
the Tombs of the Kings, giving Cairo and the 
bazaars and the Pyramids a hurried look either 
going or coming. I learned later that she was 
only kindly, and really wished to help, which is 
the attitude of most of the people in Cairo when 
they see you are not a globe-trotter, with only 
thirty minutes to give to the Sphinx, and are 
therefore willing to pay a dollar a minute for 
the sight. 

I returned to the hotel and wrote to the 
Greek gentleman with the unpronounceable 
name, telling him I would be in Cairo in about a 
month, and imploring his assistance. My letter 
was in French, which is a remarkably easy 
language to speak if you are not over particular 
in regard to the conjugations, but it is more 
difficult to write. It was evidently under- 
stood, however, for when I returned I found a 


lady-like note in tiny French writing, telling 
me that the very place was awaiting me. 
Needless to say, I called immediately, and 
much to my surprise—I had judged him from 
his handwriting—I found the agent to be a 
big, stout Greek, looking like a retired brigand, 
with flashing black eyes, and teeth that 
glistened from beneath his iron-grey moustache. 

He took me to several places that looked 
dubious, and I began to get discouraged. I 
sighed audibly, and told him that presumably 
I could not find exactly what I wanted, and should 
be compelled to sit for the rest of my life at an 
hotel. The gentleman from Greece stopped in 
the middle of the street. 

‘Madame wishes then really to keep house?” 
he asked. 

I assented mournfully, wondering if my French 
was absolutely unintelligible. I had talked of 
housekeeping for two solid hours with him as 
I climbed one set of stairs after another. Now 
I went over the whole subject again. He 
listened respectfully, then he put his finger to 
one side of his nose. 

“T see, I see,” he said. ‘‘ Madame is tired of 
the execrable food of the hotel. Madame has 
reason. She shall keep house. She shall have 
of the food of Cairo, the good food, the where 
there is no better. Ah! the young lamb! 
Madame, it is delicieuse—delicieuse—delicieuse, 
the little chicken which just now come in— 
beautiful—beautiful |” 

And he kissed the tips of his fingers and blew 
the caress lightly into the air somewhere in the 
direction of Heliopolis. I was so delighted with 
this play that we stopped again in the middle 
of the road, and I was nearly run down by a man 
on a motor-cycle, who left behind him expletives 
in several languages as he flew by. 

We found the place, three rooms with use of 
kitchen and laundry. It was on the third floor 
of a building that a few years ago was the 
fashionable hotel of Cairo, in the very centre of 
the city, within walking distance of everything 
one wants to see. But it was not the location 
that decided me so much as the view from the 
three windows of the big square sitting-room. 
From the north we looked over the brown 
Libyan hills, and from the east we saw the slow- 
moving Nile in the distance. There were no 
buildings higher than ours, and old Cairo with 
its mosques and minarets lay at our feet. 

That night saw us installed, our books piled 
on the rather rickety bookshelves near to the 
desk, which was for the sole benefit of the 
man who works ; trunks sent to some unknown 
place below, and arrangements made with the 
Armenian woman and Arab boy, who were to 
be our servants and guide us through the shoals 
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that might engulf us in our new venture. 
When they came to say “ Good night,” 
and the soft-voiced little Armenian mur- 
mured “ Dormez bien,” and the Arab 
touched his head and then his bosom, 
meaning, “I salute you with my head and 
with my heart,” and as we leaned from 
our windows to watch the lights of Cairo, 
we decided there were no happier people 


in the world. 


Much to the disgust of the Arab boy, 
whose name was Ramazan, I decided to 
go to the market with him. He explained 


that it was entirely unnecessary, 
but I also explained and insisted 
that I could tell nothing about 
the life of the native people un- 
less I went out to 
see it. It would not 
come to me, and 
where can one see 
more of the real 
life of the common 
people than in the 
markets where they 
buy their food ? 
We went 
through little 
streets | and 
alleys, the 
boy rushing 
as if he were 
going to a 
New York 
fire, while I 
tried to keep 
him in view 
and also look 
at the many 
queer sights that 
greeted me at every 
turn. When I 
looked up from 
admiring a camel 
making his way 
slowly down the 
crowded street, my 
boy would be some- 


Asyrup-seller—Notice 
the block of ice, dotted 
with rose-leaves, which 


be carries in his jar. From a Photograph. 


where round the next corner or would 
come rushing back to find me, wonder- 
ing what I could see in the stupid 
streets to attract me so. 

The market is most cosmopolitan. 
Practically every known language is 
spoken there—English, French, Greek, 
Spanish, Italian, Turkish, and, of 
course, Arabic. French, however, pre- 
vails, for France had a strong lin- 
guistic hold on Egypt for many years 
previous to the British occupation. 
The fruit and vegetables are sold by 
native Egyptian men and women, but 
the butchers’ shops are mainly in the 
hands of the French. I found to my 
sorrow while in Cairo that being a 
foreign tradesman is not a passport for 
honesty. There may be something in 
the air of Egypt, but the French shop- 
keepers, both big and little, have at 
least acquired one of the failings of the 
Arab—a lack of commercial probity. 
But where the Arab is satisfied with 
a small percentage, the wily Frenchman 
tries to figure of how much you can 
be mulcted without making an outcry, 
and then proceeds. One must be 
cautious while in Cairo, to say the least. 

The vegetable market is extremely 
good. Every known variety is tempt- 
ingly displayed, and at most reason- 
able prices—for the Arab buyer. For 
instance, when I bought tomatoes I 
could get four for two piastres—about 
fivepence—but Ramazan could get for 
the same money ten great luscious 
beauties which he would choose from a basket, 
putting aside all that were not perfect, and 
which were sold to unsophisticated shoppers 
like myself. One is beset by hawkers who 
carry baskets of oranges on their heads, or by 
the lemon-man who carries his goods concealed 
somewhere about his person. The straw- 
berry-man is always in evidence, and will 
follow one all over the market, endeavouring 
to persuade one to try his wares. In many 
foreign cities it would be impossible to buy 
in the public market-place, but Cairo is so 
large and has such a mixed population that 
you find yourself only one of many, here lost 
in the stream of cosmopolitanism. English 
women are there, French, Armenian, Souda- 
nese, Jewesses, and Turkish, but no native 
wornen except those who are selling produce 
of some kind. : 

At the entrance of the market are porters 
sitting beside their baskets to carry home 
the purchases of people who have not brought 
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The seller of oranges. 
From a Photograph. 


a servant, and little girls wander 
about, begging with pretty 
gestures to be allowed to take 
your basket upon their heads and 
carry it for you. They charge 
about half the price of the licensed 
porters, and it is needless to say 
they are chased from one place 
to another by the men who have 
paid for this chance to earn their 
living. In the market are 
Italian shops, where macaroni an pastes 
dear to the Italian heart are sold, and Greek 
stalls that handle specialities from Greece. 
Imported delicacies from every country may be 
found, and for those who have a “ sweet tooth ” 
Cairo is a paradise. Besides the foreign French 
patisseries which sell the delicate cakes that make 
one think of the teashops in Paris, there are 
Syrian cake-shops, and queer places where one 
may buy Turkish sweets with the flavour of 
attar of roses. The Egyptians have within their 
bakeries great trays of cakes, altogether too rich, 
but so delicious that one forgets that greediness 
has its own reward. 


On the way to the market 
we met barrow-men with great 
heaps of tender cucumbers that 
are eaten as a fruit by the 
natives, old and young alike. 
When one sees tiny children 
sitting on the kerbs crunching 
with delight the cucumbers, skin 
and all, one is not surprised that 
the officials state that sixty-five 
per cent. of the babies born in 
Cairo die before they are four 
years old. 

The woman selling sugar-cane 
and my orange woman sat side 
by side upon the dusty street, 
gossiping and laughing between 
sales, flashing their black eyes 
from over their veils as they 


begged of the passers- 
by to eat of the sweet 
oranges or buy the suc- 
culent sugar-cane, if only 
to whiten the teeth. The 
orange woman was especi- 
ally pretty, with a shy, 
sweet smile that tried to 
distract my attention 
from the bad orange she 
was slipping into my 
basket. Her lips were 
tattooed in little stars 
that extended in three 


A Cairo policeman. 
From a Photograph, 
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From a) A corner of the market. 
lines over her chin and was lost in the neck- 
laces that she wore. Her black gown hung 
in straight folds to her feet, and over it was a 
black shawl that covered her entirely, and was 
held in place under her left arm. On her bare 
ankles were many cheap silver anklets, and 
her arms held bracelets of silver and glass that 
clinked as she moved. 

A camel wandered through the narrow alleys 
with two enormous baskets of lettuce attached 
to his pack saddle. He paid no attention to 
the world in general, looking as if he were still 
on the desert, with only the tropical sky above 
him and the sands beneath his padded feet. 

A camel may have a most undignified load— 
sacks of onions, or great pieces of sugar-cane 
trailing far behind him in the roadway—but he 
always holds his head proudly, and seems con- 
scious of his dignity. The Arabs tell you that 
he comes by his manner in a most legitimate 
way, and has just cause to be proud. Every 
good Mohammedan knows the ninety-nine names 
of Allah, but the secret of the hundredth name 
has been whispered only in the ear of the camel, 
and he will never tell it. It is this knowledge 
of the confidence that has been reposed in him 
that gives him his arrogant look and carriage. 

I found it impossible to buy of the itinerant 
merchants, because I could tell nothing about 
the weight. Their scales have as weights a piece 
of brass, a rock, a few nails, and perhaps a little 


One of the licensed market porters. 
From a Photograph. 


sand sprinkled on the balance to help it to 
adjust itself. Yet their cheating is generally 
infinitesimal, and it is worth the money to watch 
the process and perhaps get a snapshot. 

The market people found me an easy customer, 
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but when I took the Armenian woman for guide 
—her name, by the way, was Souprik Poutik, 
and we called her “ Spittook ” for short—they 
met their Waterloo. My first day’s experiences 
with her were enough. I expected every moment 
to be landed in the police-station. She beat an 
orange-man, who was helpless, and who scattered 
oranges throughout the market trying to get 
away from her. She wrangled with the egg- 
man, who looked like a peaceable little fat god 
amongst his eggs until this termagant called him 
a thief, and the son of a thief, and the father of 
generations of thieves, 
because he would not 
give eleven eggs for five- 
pence instead of ten. On 
the way home she went 
to a barrow-man to buy 
from him a green veget- 
able, looking something 
like parsley. I sat down 
on a box in the shade of 
a small shop, knowing 
it would be a process of 
much length and argu- 
ment, as Spittook in- 
tended spending at least 
a sixpence of her own 
money. She carefully 
chose the different pieces 
of vegetable, and they 
were weighed. Spittook 
put one more piece on 
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The donkey-man who sells spinach. 


The egg-man, with whom the Authoress had many a wrangle 
over prices. 
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the scales ; the man took it out. Spittook put it 
back ; then they argued. The man rolled his 
eyes, struck attitudes, beat his chest, struck his 
forehead. He was being robbed, he declared ; 
his family would starve, etc., etc. 

In the meantime a big, awkward, half-grown 
goose came waddling along, looking like a bad 
boy playing truant. He loafed past the push- 
cart, casting a mischievous eye aloft to see what 
he might chance to find lying unprotected. 
Lo! there was a small piece of green hanging 
over the side. He rose up on his toes ; he could 
just reach it. In pulling 
it down another became 
loosened, and another, 
and another, and as the 
man and Spittook wrang- 
led over one little morsel 
at least ten went down 
the throat of Mr. Gosling. 
Just as Spittook won the 
argument and added the 
extra piece to her basket, 
the man turned and saw 
the goose struggling with 
an especially succulent 
piece of his precious 
vegetable. His face was 
a tragedy, and we left him 
calling down curses upon 
women and geese alike, 
but with an added em- 
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Housekeeping is made easy in Cairo through 
the labour of the Arab women. The laundry 
work was done by a tall, dark woman, who looked 
far too stately as she entered, robed in her long 
black gown and the all-enveloping shawl, to be 
merely. the laundry woman. She sat beside a 
shallow tub and rubbed the clothes with her 
hands, boiled 
them over a 
charcoal fire in a 
Standard Oil tin, 
and rinsed them 
in another. She 
had no conveni- 
ences whatever, 
but her work was 
well done, and 
the blessed sun- 
shine and the dry 
air aided her. 
Half an hour on 
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the roof, and 
the linen was 
dry and dazzl- 
ing, ~ bleached 
by the scorch- 
ing African sun. 

The Standard 
Oil Company 
surely conferred 
a blessing upon 
Egypt when it 
invented the oil 
tin. It is used 
by the women 
who carry 
water instead of 
the picturesque 
jar they for- 
merly balanced 
upon their 
heads. Itis the 
universal gar- 
bage tin of the 


poor in Egypt. 


The Egyptian washerwoman. 
From a Photograph. 


Fetching water. 


It is made into slates 
for the youth in the 
native schools, and it 
is the storing place of 
vegetables, flour, beans, 
and clothing. In fact, 
I have been in little 


The sewing - woman — The 

natives carry everything on 

their heads that can possibly 
be balanced there. 


From a Photograph. 
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huts which had no furniture except half-a- 
dozen oil tins along one side of the room, and a 
big dish in which to cook the food over the three 
stones which served as stove. For chairs and 
table and bed the beaten earth was sufficient. 
The working women of Cairo have a most 
majestic carriage that comes from the habit of 
carrying all their burdens on their heads. Some- 
times one sees most ludicrous things carried in 
this manner, as when I opened my door one day 
and saw a woman standing with a hand sewing- 
machine nicely balanced upon her head. She 
wished to do my plain sewing. I had no work 
for her, but she earned a day’s wages by posing 
for her picture, and went away very happy. 
When I was ready to leave Cairo I gave an 
American blue-flame oil stove to a friend, and 
she sent her cook for explanations in regard to 
its use. I lighted it for him and showed him the 
inner mechanism. According to the etiquette 
of oil stoves, it takes about ten minutes for the 
oil to burn entirely out and extinguish the flame. 
The cook was in a hurry and would not wait, 
and against all my remonstrances he placed the 
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stove upon his head, and the last I saw of him 
he was walking calmly down the crowded street 
with a flame at least a foot high shooting out 
from his apparently lighted turban. 

There is one place in which you can buy 
everything, from a cake to the furniture of a 
drawing-room or even clothing. At the restau- 
rants, where the tables are out of doors, the 
itinerant salesmen pass by, offering their wares 
to the diners. One may not speak too highly 
in regard to the quality of these articles, but 
their quantity and variety are, to say the least, 
astonishing. There are men with strawberries, 
fried fish, tables, lamps, bread, cakes, kitchen 
utensils, children’s underclothes, kimonos, live 
chickens, cooked meats, handkerchiefs, pictures 
framed and unframed, men’s haberdashery, 
shoes, sandalwood boxes, Indian shawls, 
stationery, all sorts of things. You take a 
mouthful of soup and refuse to buy your slippers 
while dining, and just have time to look at the 
fish before you tell the nice-looking Indian man 
that you do not care to smell his sandalwood 
fans, and it goes on ad infinitum 
until you make your escape. If 
it is not the small merchants 
who are trying to get your 
pennies it is the jugglers, or the 
tumblers, or the musicians. 
The latter, of all kinds 
and descriptions, from the old 
men with a little hand-organ 
or the funny native with his 
reed pipe, which he blows 
mournfully in someone’s ear 
until he is paid to stop, to the 
three men who really play very 
well and who look like Spanish 
dons, or the girl and her mother 
who play the mandolins. They 
all come and ask “‘baksheesh.” 

Cairo did not lose its charm 
for us. There was always some- 
thing new to see, and the old 
sights did not seem to tire us. 

There are two hundred and 
sixty-four mosques in Cairo, 
besides innumerable shrines. A 
few of the mosques are beauti- 
ful, and they impress one with 
their dignity and calm. There 
is nothing tawdry in even the 
poorest mosque, and the wor- 
shippers bowing, rising, and 
reverently touching their fore- 
heads to the floor make one 
want to learn more of this won- 
derful religion and the Prophet 


who has still such a hold upon 
Vol. xxx.—42, 


A Cairene lady in street attire. 


From a Photograph. 


two hundred and fifty million people in the 
Eastern world. One hears the name of Allah 
upon the lips of everyone, and always with 
reverence. It is the first name whispered into 
the ear of the new-born child, and it is the last 
name heard by the dying. To the Westerner it 
seems a man’s religion, as women are not seen 
in public worship. Mohammed said that the 
presence of females inspired a different kind of 
devotion from that which is requisite in a place 
dedicated to the worship of God. I asked a 
devout Moslem if there was a heaven for women. 
He said, “ Certainly,’ but when I demanded 
a more concrete answer to my question and 
said, “ Where, and of what does it consist ?” 
he said, “‘ Oh, they have a place to themselves, 
where they can sit and talk and talk and talk.” 

Housekeeping made life very easy for us in 
Cairo, and needless to say the expense was so 
much lessened that it gave us a feeling of inde- 
pendence we did not have at the hotel. We 
worked, we played, we saw Cairo as few see it. 
We read of Egypt and her Pharaohs and her 
past grandeur, and we looked 
about us and saw Egypt with 
her new civilization, her thirst 
for education, her dawning 
respect for women, and we felt 
that there is a great leavening 
process at work in this land of 
the Nile. Perhaps it is Egypt 
awakening to a new industry, 
to a new self-government. Per- 
haps it is the influence of Eng- 
land, who holds this country 
in her firm but just grasp, or 
it is the realization of the 
dreams of the missionaries 
who have been working so long 
with apparently few results, or 
it may be the fruits of that 
faith that made our black 
Berber door-keeper kneel down 
by the side of the steps, his 
face towards Mecca, and utter 
his prayer, oblivious of the 
world that came and went be- 
side him. It called to us five 
times a day from the minaret 
on the mosque near by, and this 
call to prayer had the deep, 
earnest note of a religion that 
influences all Egypt. We heard 
it in the morning before the 
day broke, and as we threw 
back the blinds to havea good- 
night look at the lights of 
Cairo, the muezzin’s voice came 
to us in his solemn chant. 


ODDS AND ENDS. | 


“Pelorus Jack” — Fishing with Cormorants — The Hair-Harvest of Brittany, etc. 


pee) HE New Zealanders 
7 WAN watch over their re- 
Rm) markable marine curio- 

sity, “Pelorus Jack,” 
with the utmost solici- 
tude, and mien he dis- 
appears for a space all the news- 
papers chronicle the fact. With 
reference to our recent article on 
“ Pelorus Jack,” we reproduce here- 
with two extracts from New Zealand 
journals which have just reached us, 
and which speak for themselves. 
“ Jack,” as our readers are aware, 
is protected by a special Order in 
Council, but in the ordinary course 
of Nature he cannot “go on for 
ever,” and when the time comes 
that he reappears no more to escort 
ships across his “ beat” there will 
probably be great mourning in the 

ominion. 

The wonderful ingenuity and 
patience of the Chinaman is well 
shown by the skilful way in which 
he has trained the cormorant to fish 
for him. The bird is taken when 
young, and then, with infinite care, 
taught to catch fish for its owner. 
A metal ring is placed round its neck, 
fitting close enough to prevent it from 
swallowing the larger fish, yet suf- 
ficiently loose to allow the small 
ones to pass down its throat—its 
reward for working. A sort of harness 
is rigged about the body of the bird, 
by means of which it is lowered 
into the sea and lifted out 


again into the boat. 
A cord of spruce fibre, about a dozen feet in length, 


A FAMOUS FISH 
Pelorous Jack Missing 


By Telegraph —Press Association 

Wellington, Tuesdey 
OwinG to reports of the disappearance of 
Pelorous Jack, enquires made of masters 
of steamers trading to Nelson show that 
this celebrated fish has not been seen for 
siz to eight months The absence from 
his sual haunts is so much more pro- 
longed that usual that fears are expressed 
hat Jack hus fallen a victim to some 
whaling party. 


Pelorus Jack 
Sighted by the Breeze 


By Telegraph.—Prees Association. 
Timara, Thorsday 
Mr J H, Scott, an officer of the 
Breeze, states that he saw Pelorous 
Jack for a couple of hours on the 
24th of this month, so fears of the 
fish's death may be sot aside. 


These cuttings refer to ‘‘Pelorus Jack,” con- 
cerning whom we published an article some time 
ago. 


prevents the bird from straying 
too far, while it also enables the 
fisherman to control and guide its 
movements. The fishing is always 
done at night, and is the 
reason why it is difficult to get a 
good set of pictures of cormorant- 
hing. When all is ready the birds 
are lowered into the water, and as 
soon as they have filled their 
capacious mouths they are pulled 
into the boat and the ‘fch they have 
been unable to swallow taken awa’ 
from them. They are then put back 
into the water, and so the fishing 
continues. Torches are used to 
illumine the scene ; it is the light, of 
course, that attracts the fish. A well- 
trained cormorant will catch a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty good- 
sized fish an hour—a record that 
leaves the average human angler 
hopelessly beaten. 
fe have next to consider a 
photograph of a curious natural 
tock formation at Yellow Springs, 
Green County, Ohio, situated in a 
rocky gorge near the sulphur springs 
from which the town takes its name. 
The column stands some twelve 
feet high, is between six and seven 
feet in diameter at the base, and 
tapers to about two and a half feet 
at the thinnest part. The large rock 
perched on top measures about six 
feet by four feet. It is said that 
the former Indian inhabitants of 


the region called this rock the “ Old Man of the Woods,’ 
but, be that as it may, it is certainly very ancient. 


Fishing with cormorants—The Chinese show wonderful ingenuity and skill in training these birds. 


From a Photograph. 
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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 
Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medieval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


a curious natural monument in 


(Photograph. 


The “Old Man of the Woods, 
From a) fe) 


When the correspondent who sent us the above photograph 
first saw the rock he thought he could push the “ cap-stone” off 
with his hands, but soon discovered that he was mistaken. 

All sorts of animals are pressed into service as beasts of burden 
in various parts of the world. In Tibet, for instance, sheep and 
goats are used as pack-animals, and the photograph next repro- 
duced shows a flock of these animals, well loaded, on their way 
to the Rampur Fair, in India. The hardy little beasts take over 


Le 


are on their way to the Rampur Feir, » month's journey. 
From a Photo. by J. G. Potter. 


a month on the long and arduous journey, traversing 
on the way several high passes, where other pack- 
animals would be useless. Once in India and their 
loads delivered, they are kept in the plains during the 
winter and then sent back with a stock of grain for 
Tibet and regions on the border where food-stufis are 


scarce, 
In the Hawaiian Islands the (A_ 
natives carry their supply ‘ 


of water about with them 
in long bamboo tubes, the 
joints of which have been 
knocked out. The girl shown 
in the photograph below is 
in the act of making her 
way to anear-by spring with 
the family i 
jug.” She patiently 

fills the long hollow in 

the bamboo withwater, 
blocking up the end 
with a wooden plug. 
This is then carried to 
the hut, and lasts the 


A quaint water-jug—The natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands use bamboos, with the joints knocked 
out, for carrying water in. 


From a Photograph. 


family for several days, keeping cool and 
sweet in this novel receptacle. The larger 
bamboo trunks are used in the same way 
as receptacles for storing various household 
commodities. 

It is at Easter time that the curious “ hair- 
harvest ” of Brittany is “reaped” by the 


Sheep and goats arc used as pack-enimals in Tibet — The little beasts here shown travelling merchants, who go from village to 


village buying the beautiful hair for which 
the Breton belles are famous. This is later 
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Reaping ; 
Rewards from 
Resolutions 


By FRANKLIN O, KING 


Do You Remember That Old Story about Robert 
Bruce and the Spider? Robert was Hiding in a 
Cave. His Enemies Had Him ‘In the Hole,’’ 
Temporarily, So to Speak, As It Were. While 
Reflecting on the Rocky Road to Royalty, Robert, 
the Bruce, Espied a Spider Spinning His Web 
Over the Entrance to the Cavern. Nine Times 
Did the Spider Swing Across the Opening in a 
Vain Attempt to Effect a Landing, but the Tenth 
Time he Touched the Home Plate, and_ Robert, 
admiring the Persistence of the Insect, Cried Out 
Loud--“Bravo,”” Two or Three 
Times, One Right After the 
Other. Shortly After That 
Bruce Got Busy and Captured 
a Kingdom. 

All of This Preamble is In- 
tended to Point a Moral, which 
is - “If At First You Don’t Suc- 
ceed, Slap on More Steam, and 
Sand the Track.” In this Con- 
nection I want to Inquire about 
Your New Year’s Resolutions, 
and to Ask If You Have Kept 
the Faith, and If Not—Why 
Not? / Believe the Pathway 
to Prosperity is Paved with 
Good Resolutions. Therefore, 
let Us Resolve, and Keep 
Resolving until Victory is 
Perched on our Banners. Re- 
member, You Have Fought 
Many a Victorious Waterloo 
that the World Knows Nothing 
About. The Man who Gets 
Up every Time He Falls Down 

ill Some Day Cease to be a 
“FallGuy.’’ Good Resolutions 
Will Be Rewarded with Rich 
Realizations, and It Shall Follow as the Night 
the Day. 

How Much Better Off are You than Last Year, 
or the Year Before That? Perhaps Your Wages 
area Little Higher, but Have not Your Expenses 
More than Kept Pace with That Increase? Aren’t 
You Paying a Little More for Your Clothes and 
Your Meals, and don’t You Smoke More Expen- 
sive Cigars and more of Them then Formerly? If 
It isn’t Cigars, It may be Something Else—Some 
More Expensive Habit. 

A Man Begins To Go Down Hill at Forty, and 
the time may come when a Younger Man—per- 
haps a Cheaper Man—will fill your job. The 
Man Who-Looks-Ahead will prepare himself for 
that time by getting a Home. My advice to You, 
therefore, is to Get a Home while you are able to 
do so .and Begin Now. I would further advise 
you to Get a Home in the Gulf Coast Country 
of Texas. 

Since Investigating Conditions in the Rain Belt 
of Gulf Coast Texas, I have no Fear of Old Age 


Two Texas Guif Coast Products 
rior to that of California or Florida Winter or 

jummer—owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 
Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident In- 


or Poverty, because I know I can Take up a Few 
Acres down there and be Adbsulutely Independ- 
ent. Iam Firmly Convinced that with Average 
Intelligence and Average Industry, any Man 
who is now Working His Head off in the North to 
make a Bare Living, where they Snatch One 
Crop between Snowstorms and Buzzards, can 
soon Lay Upa Nice Bank Account in the Winter 
Garden of America. Come to the Land of 
Least Resistance, where You can Grow Three 
Big Money: Makin Crops a Year on the Same 
Soil and Without a Dollar’s Worth of Expense for 
Irrigation or Fert‘lization. 

I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents a 
Day if You Tried. I know you would Try if you 
Realized that our Growers of Figs, Strawberries 
and early Vegetables clear a net profit of $300 to 
$500 an Acre. Men have Realized more than . 
$1,000 an acre growing Oranges in our Country. 
Remember that our Early Vegetables get to 

Northern Markets in Mid- 
SN Winterand Early Spring, when 
they command Top Prices. 

One German Truck Grower 
on adjoining lands last spring 
realized nearly $500 from 
three-fourths of an acre of 
Strawberries. You could do 
as well if you only Tried, and 
on a Ten-Acre ct Find 
Financial Freedom. 

The Biggest Price paid for a 
car of watermelons on the 
Houston Market last year was 
$140. The car was shipped b 
the Danbury Fruit and Truce! 
Grower’s Association. 

We are situated within con- 
venient shipping distance of 
Three Good Railroads and in 
addition to this have the in- 
estimable Advantages of 
Water Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of Gal- 
veston and Velasco, so that our 
Frieght Rates are Cut Prac- 
tically in Half. The Climate is 
Extremely Healthful and Su- 


surance, and should You Die or become totally 
disabled, Your family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of 
Another Penny. If you should be Dissatisfied, 
we will Absolutely Refund your Money, as per the 
Terms of our Guarantee. . 

Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops,etc. Fill Out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and 
Address, plainly written and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 1463 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Read it 
Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ‘‘Independence With Ten Acres."’ 


refully, then use your own 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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The human “ 
From a Photo. 69) 


destined to be made up into the “ transformations,” 
“ fringes,” and other mysterious arrangements with which 
ladies less abundantly endowed by Nature make up their 
shortcomings in the matter of ‘“‘ woman's crowning glory.” 
The clients of the bair-buyers are chiefly country lasses 
in the remoter districts, who are only too pl to sell 
their tresses in order to obtain a little money to spend at 


ir-harvest” of Brittany—The pictare shows the buyer snipping off a girl's tresses, while other girls are awaiting 
their turn. (“A 


res,” Milan. 


the Easter fairs. The photograph reproduced above 
shows the hair-merchant—heartless vandal !—in the act 
of cutting a girl’s hair off, while others are standing 
around, waiting their turn to be shorn. The cheerful 
expression on their faces shows that they do not look 
on the loss of their locks as a very distressing busi- 
ness. The “harvest,” however, is said not to be so 
good as formerly, as with 
the spread of education and 
the love of display many 
girls prefer to keep their 
hair. 

Every day our overflow- 
ing post-bags bring us fresh 
evidence of the world-wide 
nature of our circulation ; 
and wherever THE Wipe 
Wor np goes it makes friends. 
Here is a quaint little snap- 
shot from the far-away 
Philippine Islands, showing 
the chief of a Batak village 
in the interior gravely occu- 
pied in explaining the cover 
picture of WIDE WorLD 
—in this case an incident 
from Mrs. Roby’s “ White 
Woman in the Congo”—to 

an attentive audience of 

juveniles. It would be 
interesting to know just 
what sort of explanation 
. the worthy chief gave his 
unsophisticated hearers, in- 
asmuch as the story behind 
the picture must have been 
just as incomprehensible to 


“Dye Wide World” in the Philippines —A Batak chieftain explaining the pictures to « troup of in 2s to the youngsters, 


From aj youngsters. 


(Photograph. 
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